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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE 


The  work  herewith  given  to  the  public  consists  of  a  transla- 
tion of  the  entire  fifth  volume  of  Gerhardt's  Die  phUoK^hiachen 
Schriftenvon  G.  W.  LeSmlz,  sub-entitled  "Leibniz  und  Locke," 
consiBting  of  an  Introduction  by  Oerhardt,  several  short  pieces 
on  Locke's  Eway  and  the  ^eto  Essays  on  Human  Under' 
standing;  and  of  an  Appendix  containing  a  translation  of 
other  short  pieces  of  Leibnitz  bearing  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  ^eto  Ettays  oi  referred  to  therein.  The  Intro- 
duction on  The  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz  by  the  translator 
suggested  and  urged  by  Professors  Palraev  and  Koyce  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  for  some  time  contemplated,  is  deferred, 
and  reserved,  if  at  all,  for  another  time  and  occasion,  owing 
to  the  size  of  the  present  volume,  as  well  as  for  other  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
mention. 

The  translation  of  Leibnitz's  Nouveaux  Essais  8ur  V Entende- 
metit  Humain  was  first  suggested  by  the  following  sentence 
of  the  late  Professor  George  S,  Morris,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  a  note  to  his  Philosophy  and  ChriMianily,  page 
292 :  "  It  suggests  no  favorable  comment  on  the  philosophic 
interest  of  the  countrymen  of  Locke  that  the  above-mentioned 
reply  of  Leibnitz  to  Locke  has  never  (so  far  as  I  can  ascertain) 
been  translated  into  Englisli."  Four  instalments,  consisting 
of  Book  I.  and  Book  II.,  chaptei's  1-11  inclusive,  were  pub- 
lished in  as  many  numbers  of  the  "Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy."'  Professor  Morris  very  kindly  sent  me  a  care- 
ful criticism  of  about  one-third  of  the  first  instalment,  with 
valuable  suggestions  regarding  the  further  work  of  transla- 
tion.    His  corrections  and  suggestions  received  careful  con- 

':  -luly,  I8K7;  Vol.  21,  No.  4,  Ofio- 
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sideration  and  were  embodied  in  subsequent  revisions  of  the 
tranBlation  in  preparing  it  for  the  present  issue. 

The  portion  of  the  New  Etaayt  thus  pnblisbed  being 
favorably  received  by  professors  and  students  of  philosophy 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  being  encouraged  to  go  on 
and  translate  the  entire  piece,  the  work  begun  in  1885  was 
continued  in  leisure  hours  until  in  June,  1891,  the  translation 
was  completed.  Bevisiun,  annotation,  and  the  labor  of  get- 
ting it  through  the  press  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my 
free  time  since  then.  The  annotation,  which  was  not  a  part 
of  the  original  plan,  but  which  was  found  to  be  desirable,  if 
not  even  necessary,  as  the  sheets  began  to  appear  in  type,  bus 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the 
book,  the  labor  involved  therein  proving  far  greater  and  una- 
voidably more  protracted  than  was  expected,  the  annotation 
also,  as  is  frequent  in  such  cases,  growing  with  the  progress 
of  the  book. 

The  text-basis  of  the  translation  is  that  of  C.  I.  Gerhardt, 
in  his  Die  philoaophiachen  Schri/ten  von  G.  W.  Leibniz,  7  vols., 
Berlin,  1875-1890,  except  for  the  Dynamical  Pieces  in  the 
Appendix,  Nos.  IV.,  V.,  the  text-basis  of  which  is  C.  I.  Ger- 
hardt's  Leibnizens  mathematische  Schrijten,  Berlin  and  Halle, 
1849-1863,  and  Appendix  No.  VII.,  for  which  both  these 
editions  are  used;  for  Appendix  No.  IX.,  the  text  is  that 
given  by  Guhrauer,  O.  W.  Preikerr  v.  Leibnitz.  Eine  Biograpkie, 
Breslau,  1844>.  The  other  editions  used  in  the  comparison  of 
the  text  and  the  prejwration  of  the  notes  are:  J.  E.  Erd- 
maiin,  Leibnitii  Opera  Philoaophica,  Berlin,  1831^-1840;  M.  A. 
Jacques,  (EuiTea  lie  Leibniz,  Paris.  1842;  P.  Janet,  CEuvrea 
PhiUiMtphigues  de  TMbniz,  Paris,  18G6;  Dutens,  Leibnitii  Opera 
Omnia,  (Jeneva,  1768;  Foucber  de  Careil,  Lettres  et  Opvsculet 
iuMiU  de  Leibniz.  I*aris,  18o4,  Xouvelles  Ijettres  et  Opuscules 
de  Ijeibniz  in4fiita.  Paris,  1857,  and  (Eiu-rea  de  Leibniz,  Paris, 
18.19  sq.,  I'd  ed..  Paris,  1867 .19.  K.  E.  RasiM-,  (Euvret  Phihso- 
phiquesdefeu  Mr.  I^ibnitt,  Amsterdam  and  Leipzig,  1765,  was 
received  too  late  to  be  of  sen-ice.  but  as  his  text  is  the  original 
printed  text  of  the  -Vew  Essays,  and  has  been  used  by  all  sub- 
sequent'editors,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  important  variation 
of  reading  has  been  overlooked ;  and  Kaspe's  text  has  no  notes. 
Besides  these  editions  of  Leibnitz's  Works,  the  German  trans- 
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lations  of  the  Thiodide  and  of  the  smaller  philosophically 
important  works  entitled  Die  Meinertn  j^iilosophitch  wAMigeren 
Schrtflen  by  J.  H,  von  Kirchmann,  in  his  I^Uoiophiache 
BMMAek,  Berlin,  1879,  and  the  English  translation  of  his 
importaDt  philosophical  opuscules  by  Professor  George  M. 
Duncan  of  Yale  University,  entitled  The  Phiiosophical  Worlu 
of  Leibnitz,  New  Haven,  1890,  hare  been  consulted.  Prom 
the  last-named  work,  so  as  to  include  in  one  book  all  of  Leib- 
nitz's discussions  of  Locke,  it  was  at  first  intended  to  reprint 
in  the  Appendix  all  the  pieces  bearii^  upon  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  the  Nevj  Easaj/s,  or  especially  referred  to  therein. 
It  finally  seemed  best  to  both  Professor  Duncan  and  myself 
to  change  the  plan  and  translate  new  material,  rather  than 
duplicate  that  already  translated,  so  that  with  the  exception 
of  Appendix  No.  VI.,  Professor  Duncan's  translation  of  which 
was  either  forgotten  or  unnoticed  till  after  mine  was  in  type, 
nothii^  appears  in  both  books  save  such  portions  of  the  New 
Enaya  as  he  has  included,  and  the  piece  entitled  On  Locke's 
Bttay  on  Human  Uttderttanding,  16%.  This  statement  will 
explain  the  references  in  certain  notes,  for  example,  page  101, 
note  1,  page  164,  note  1  (ef.  infra,  pages  737  and  749  respec- 
tively), to  certain  pieces  of  Leibnitz  in  the  Appendix,  which 
references  are  corrected  in  the  Additions  and  Corrections  by 
being  changed  to  the  proper  pages  of  Professor  Duncan's 
book. 

Of  great  value  in  the  revision  of  the  translation,  and  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  preparation  of  the  notes,  has  been  the 
(lernuui  translation  of  the  ffouveaitx  Essaia,  with  notes,  by 
Professor  Carl  Schaarschmidt  of  the  University  of  Bonn. 
His  material  has  been  freely  used,  either  by  direct  translation 
and  quotation,  or  in  substance,  in  the  notes  of  the  present  edi- 
tion, though  always,  so  far  as  possible,  only  after  verification 
and  further  independent  study.  His  notes,  I  regret  to  say, 
contain  many  numerical  errors,  occasioned  presumably  by  in- 
sufficient care  and  accuracy  In  proof-reading;  otherwise  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  accurate.  The  fact  that  Professor 
Schaarschmidt's  book  was  not  received  till  after  a  portion  of 
mine  was  in  type  accounts  in  part  for  the  appearance  of  so 
much  of  his  note-material  in  the  Additions  and  Corrections, 
rather  than  in  its  proper  place  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  text. 
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Professor  A.  C.  Frazer's  splendid  edition  of  Locke's  Esaay, 
Oxford,  1894,  did  not  appear  until  after  most  of  the  Nob 
Eaaaffs  were  in  type;  and  P.  Coete,  Essat  phUoiophigue  ooti' 
ceraaiU  V Enttitdement  kumain — par  M,  Locke,  Amaterdas), 
1742,  1  vol.,  4to,  1774,  4  vols.,  12mu,  could  DOt  be  obtained 
until  all  the  New  Etsays  and  most  of  the  Appendix  were  in 
type.  Both  of  these  works,  therefore,  could  be  used  only  in 
the  supplementary  notes  in  the  Additions  and  Corrections. 

With  regard  to  the  text  itself,  particularly  of  the  New  Euaj/g, 
a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  variations  are  slight 
and  chiefly  verbal,  and  scarcely  ever  essentially  modify  the 
thought.  They  are  ultimately  due  either  to  the  manuscript  of 
Leibnitz  —  which  Erdinann  (Preface,  p.  xxii)  says  is  "written 
in  such  small  characters  often,  and  so  full  of  corrections,  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  read  it"  ("tarn  p^^rvis  scepe  Uteris  con- 
sci'i])tuiii  et  correct! on ibus  adeo  abundans  ut  perdifficile  lectu  ") 
—  or  to  certain  changes  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
literary  style  of  the  author,  and  of  thus  making  his  work  more 
acceptable  to  his  French  readers.  The  chief  dilference  between 
the  text  as  given  by  Gerhardt,  who  has  compared  his  impres- 
sion "with  the  original,  so  far  as  it  is  still  extant,"  and  that 
of  the  other  editors  consists  in  a  trausposition  of  the  text  in 
Hook  I.,  chap.  I.,  a  transposition  which  is  fully  indicated  in 
the  note  at  the  point  in  the  text  of  the  translation  where  it 
occurs,  and  which  is,  I  suppose,  due  to  Gerhardt's  fidelity  to 
Leibnitz's  original  text.  All  the  important  textual  variations 
are  listed  in  the  notes. 

Ut'i-hardt's  text,  having  been  compared  with  the  original, 
seems  the  most  trustworthy,  and  accordingly  has  been  followed 
in  this  ti-anslatiou,  excepting  in  a  tew  instances  mentioned  in 
the  notes,  where  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  from  inaccurate 
proof-reading  or  other  cause,  anil  where  the  text  of  some  other 
editor  seemed  more  consistent  or  correct.  Gerhardt  has  intro- 
duced into  his  text  the  brackets,  f  ],  in  which,  "  In  the  original, 
I.eibnitz  has  enclosed  the  words  of  rtiilatethes,  who  states  the 
views  of  Locke,"  "perhaps  as  an  indication  that  they  are  not 
his  own:"  and  I  have  introduved  them  into  the  translation 
prcfist'ly  as  they  stand  in  the  text  of  Gerhardt,  in  order  that 
the  trauMlation  may  conform  to  and  represent  as  perfectly  as 
fxissible  Lmbaitz's  original  text  in  its  integrity.    There  seems 
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to  be,  however,  little  regularity  or  consistency  in  the  employ- 
ment of  these  brackets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  I  can  discover  upon 
compuison  with  Locke's  treatise. 

Besides  the  editions  and  translations  already  named,  the 
various  separate  editions  of  single  works  of  Leibnitz,  as  also 
the  various  discussions  of  liia  philosophy,  theolt^y,  etc.,  and 
the  monographs  on  different  parts  of  the  same,  were  occasion- 
ally consulted  or  referred  to,  so  far  as  these  were  accessible 
or  could  be  procured.  Among  the  monographs,  especial  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  Professor  John  Dewey's  most  excellent 
I/ei/mix'a  New  Estaya  amoeming  the  Human  Under alanding. 
A  Oritkal  Exposition,  1888,  in  the  series  of  German  Fhilo- 
sophical  Classics  edited  by  Professor  George  S.  Morris,  and 
published  by  S.  G.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago;  and  of  the  earlier 
monograph  of  G.  Hartenstein,  Ijocke'a  Lehre  wm  der  menich- 
lichen  Erkenntniaa  in  Vergleichvng  mil  Leitnm's  KrUik  dei-aelben, 
Leipzig,  1861. 

The  translation  has  purposely  been  made  close  i-ather  than 
free,  a  philosophical  treatise  seeming  properly  to  require  a 
closer  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  translator'to  the  author's 
form  of  thought  and  expression  than  a  histoiy,  novel,  or  poem. 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  on  this  point,  — and  I  frankly 
admit  that  at  least  two  views  are  possible  and  that  each  method 
of  translation  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages,  its 
perils  and  its  successes, —  the  form  and  style  of  the  New  Eaaat/f 
make  an  elegant  and  forceful  translation  well-nigh  impossible. 
Such  a  translation  would  necessitate  the  entire  re-writing  of 
Leibnitz's  work,  would,  in  fact,  be  a  reproduction  rather  than 
a  translation,  a  task  I  have  not  attempted  nor  felt  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  attempt.  My  aim  has  been  simply  to  represent  as 
faithfully  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  in  as  good  English 
as  its  form  and  expression  admitted,  Leibnitz's  exact  thought. 
The  style  of  Leibnitz  in  the  New  £H8flys,  especially  in  the 
abbreviations  or  abstracts  of  Ix>cke's  Essay  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Philalethes,  is  often  abrupt  and  obscure  and  sometimes 
even  nngrammatical  (cf.,  for  example,  New  Essays,  Book  HI., 
chap.  II.,  g  18,  page  392,  lines  6  and  7,  and  the  note  thereto, 
iit/ra,  page  768  ad  Jin.).  This  condition  of  things  is  due  partly 
to  the  form  of  the  work,  but  chiefly  to  the  method  of  its  com- 
position (cf.  Gerhardt's  hitrodaction,  itifra,  page  8,  wad  notes, 
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and  tlie  letters  of  Leibnitz  cited  by  Baspe  in  his  Preface,  page 
12,  note  6,  and  which  he  says,  "I  found  with  the  manuscript 
of  the  2few  Estayg,"  and  "  give  as  I  found  them  ").  A  work  so 
written,  in  spite  of  more  or  less  revision,  could  not  possibly 
be  a  finished  treatise  or  a  work  of  Hteiary  art  like  the  Dia- 
logues of  Plato,  and  the  character  of  the  work  must  of  neces- 
sity be  reflected  in  the  translation. 

The  notes  aim  to  give  the  desirable  or  necessary  biographical 
and  bibliographical  information  regarding  the  persons  and 
books  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work,  so  ^  as  such 
information  could  be  obtained;  references  to  other  pieces  of 
Leibnitz,  and  occasionally  to  other  authors,  where  the  same 
topic  is  discussed;  and  explanations  of  a  few  terms  thought 
to  be  obscure  and  the  explanations  of  which  are  not  generally 
known  or  easily  accessible.  The  notes  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
commentary  on  the  text.  Except  in  a  few  cases,  the  reader 
or  student  has  purposely  been  left  to  gain  his  knowledge  of 
Leibnitz's  views  from  Leibnitz  himself.  Extended  com- 
mentary was  impossible  within  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
volume,  and  accordingly  was  not  included  in  the  plan.  The 
philosophical  notes,  therefore,  confine  themselves  to  a  brief 
statement  of  Leibnitz's  views  and  to  brief  criticism  or  indica- 
tion of  criticism.  The  aim  was  to  bring  Leibnitz's  great  work 
within  the  reach  of  English  students  and  to  render  it  more 
easily  accessible,  with  such  annotation,  literary  and  other,  as 
would  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  student. 

All  material  taken  from  other  authors  has,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, been  verified  and  made  the  subject  of  such  independent 
study  as  the  case  seemed  to  demand.  All  references  to 
authorities  have  been  verified  when  possible,  and  very  great 
pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  perfect  accuracy  in  all  refer- 
ences. The  citations  have  uniformly  been  t^eu  and  the 
references  made  to  the  best  editions,  and  usually  to  the  latest, 
when  these  editions  were  accessible.  Occasionally  other  works 
or  editions  are  referred  to  because  of  their  accessibility  or  for 
other  evident  reasons.  For  the  convenience  of  those  possess- 
ing different  editions  of  Leibnitz's  works,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  may  have  access  to  only  one  of  them,  reference  is  usually 
made,  especially  in  the  earlier  notes,  to  all  of  the  editions. 
Later  this  procedure  seemed  to  encumber  the  notes  with  an 
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oonecessaiy  ftmount  of  numerical  reference,  and  it  vas  for  the 
most  part  diaoontinued. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Additions  and  Corrections  as 
containing  matter  of  importance,  most  of  which  was  not 
obtained  till  after  the  portion  of  the  book  to  which  it  refers 
was  already  in  type,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not  be 
inserted  in  Its  proper  place  in  the  book,  but  had  to  be  reserved 
to  the  end. 

The  Indexes  are  intentionally  full  and  complete  and  have 
been  made  with  great  care  by  Rev.  Bobert  Kerr  Eccles,  M.D, 
There  is  no  adequate  index  to  Leibnitz's  works,  and  none 
whatever  exclusively  devoted  to  the  New  Essays-  The  refer- 
ences thereto  in  the  meagre  index  in  Kaspe's  edition  of  the 
Fhilosophical  Works,  not  generally  accessible,  and  in  the 
general  index,  full  as  it  is,  in  Erdmann's  edition,  are  by  no 
means  sufficient.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Indexes  here  furnished 
may  prove  adequate  for  the  works  of  Leibnitz  included  in  this 
volume,  and  that  thus  a  beginning  at  least  of  an  adequate  index 
to  Leibnitz's  complete  works  shall  have  been  made. 

Ill  Appendix  No.  IV.,  infra,  page  663,  and  No.  V.,  infra, 
pages  674,  682,  and  686,  the  numbering  of  the  cuts  is  changed 
from  that  of  the  original  text  to  conform  to  their  proper 
numerical  order  in  this  book.  The  fact  is  here  noted  to  pre- 
vent confusion  in  referring  to  the  original. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  and  express  my 
thanks  to  all  who  have  aided  me  in  my  long  and  arduous  work. 
Especially  to  President  E.  B.  Andrews  of  Brown  University, 
fur  aid  in  the  note  on  the  term  "quarto  modo,"  page  455, 
and  for  the  verification  of  references;  to  I'rofessor  Albert  G. 
Harkness  of  Brown  University,  for  aid  in  locating  some  of 
the  Latin  quotations  in  the  New  Essays;  to  Professor  J.  F. 
Jameson  of  Brown  University,  for  the  note,  page  757,  ex- 
plaining the  term  "Promoter,"  page  227;  to  Professor  John 
M.  ilanly  of  Brown  University,  for  information  and  aid  in 
ttie  notes  to  the  New  Essays,  Book  III.,  chap.  2,  page  294, 
notes  '^,  3,  page  295,  notes  2,  3;  to  Professor  E.  B.  Delabarre 
of  Brown  University,  for  aid  in  the  note  to  page  122,  lines 
1,  2,  tn/hi,  pages  739-740;  to  Professor  H.  P.  Manning  of 
Brown  University,  for  aid  in  the  note  on  the  "perles"  of 
De  Sluse,  page  768;  to  Eev.  R.  H.  Ferguson,  for  a\A  m  ftift 
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same  note,  and  in  tlie  revisiun  of  a  portion  of  the  Appendix ; 
tu  Mr.  Frank  E.  Thompson,  A.M.,  Head-mastec  of  the  Rogers 
High  School,  N.-wport,  R.  I.,  for  aid  in  connection  vith  a 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Dynamical  Pieces  in  the  Ap- 
pendix; to  Professor  Benjamin  U.  True  of  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  for  information  and  verification  of  references 
in  contkection  with  the  nut«s  to  the  JVew  Eatayi,  Book  IV., 
cliap.  19,  page  599,  note  2,  601,  note  1,  602,  note  1;  to  Pro- 
fessor F.  A.  March  of  Lafayette  University,  for  the  location 
of  the  Latin  poetical  quotation  on  page  603;  to  Professor  Carl 
Schaarschmidt  of  Bonn  University,  for  consulting  books  inac- 
cessible in  this  country,  and  for  information  kindly  furnished 
by  letter,  and  for  his  cordial  interest  in  my  work,  as  well  as 
for  the  very  valuable  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  Nem 
Easoys,  without  which  mine  never  would  have  been  written 
in  their  present  form;  to  the  various  libraries  whose  resources 
have  in  one  way  or  another  been  placed  at  my  disposal,  among 
which  should  be  mentioned  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the 
Boston  Athenieum,  the  libraries  of  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Newton  Theological  Institution,  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  Brown  University,  Harvard  University,  Yale 
University  through  Professor  Duncan,  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Bed- 
wood  Library,  Newport,  R.I. ;  to  the  libraries  particularly 
o(  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Brown  University,  and 
Hiirvai-d  University,  for  the  long-continued  loan  of  needed 
t>ooks;  to  Professor  Charles  R.  Brown  of  Newton  Theological 
Institution  for  information  and  the  verification  of  references; 
to  my  friend  and  former  pupil  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Wightman,  of 
the  Morgan  Park  Academy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  for 
the  verification  of  references  and  aid  in  the  revision  of  a 
portion  of  the  Api)endixj  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Kiernan  of  the 
Harvard  University  Library,  for  special  favors  in  the  consul- 
tation of  the  library,  for  the  loan  of  books  from  the  same, 
anil  for  information  cordially  furnished  by  mail ;  to  Benjamin 
Band,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard 
University,  for  frequent  consultation  of  authorities,  verifica- 
tion of  references  and  information  furnished;  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Richard  Bliss,  Librarian  of  the  Redwood  Library,  with- 
out whose  competent  criticism  and  constant  advice  and  aid 
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added  to  hia  comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  in  many 
fields,  and  especially  in  bibliography,  my  notes  would  have 
been  far  less  full  and  accurate  than,  1  trust,  they  now  are; 
and  last  but  not  least,  to  my  wife  for  literary  criticism  in  the 
revision  of  the  translation  and  not«s,  and  aid  in  the  iHhorious 
task  of  proof-reading.  Had  I  always  accepted  an<l  adopted 
her  criticism  and  that  of  Mr.  Bliss,  my  »ork  uould  doubtless 
rank  higher  as  a  piece  of  literature  than  is  now  ]iossible 

My  thanks  are  also  due  and  most  heartilv  tendered  to 
my  publishers,  Messrs.  Macmillaii  &  Co  for  their  uniform 
courtesy  and  tong-suffering  patience  in  the  repeitod  but  un 
avoidable  delays  which  have  chara(?tcrized  the  a]i|>erii'anie 
of  this  book;  and  to  J.  S.  Gushing  &  Co.,  of  the  Norwood 
I'ress,  for  the  excellence  of  their  work,  and  the  jKiins  they 
have  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  a<'curacy  in  the 
same,  and  for  their  uniform  courtesy  and  long-sutfering 
patience  amid  the  vexatiou»  delays  unavoidably  incident  to 
the  preparation  of  the  notes  and  the  correction  of  the  proof. 

In  editing  the  work  of  a  thinker  and  writer  so  comprehen- 
sive as  Leibnitz,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  all  errors  of  fact  or 
judgment.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  in  the  circumstances 
it)  which  I  have  had  to  work,  away  from  large  libraries  and 
from  the  advice  and  criticism  of  fellow -students  in  the  same 
lines.  Competent  and  truth-loving  criticism,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  any  and  all  real  errors  will  be  thankfully  received. 

With  one  sentence  from  Leibnitz's  letter  to  Coste,  June  lli, 
1707,  as  signiticant  of  his  character  and  illusti-ative  of  his 
spirit,  more  truth-loving  than  {)olemi('al,  and  as  beautifully 
expressing  the  essence  of  true  criticism,  I  close  this  Preface: 
'■  Mon  but  a  est4  plustost  d'edaircir  les  choses,  que  de  refuter 
les  sentimens  d'autrny,"  which,  being  interpreted,  is:  "My 
[uirjM>se  has  been  to  throw  light  upon  things  rather  than  to 
refute  the  opinions  of  another." 

Alfkeij  G.   Laxoi.ky. 

Newfokt,  K.I.,  April  II.  DfiU. 
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OEIiHABDT'S  INTRODUCTIOX  TO  HIS  EDITION  OF 
LEIBNITZ'S  NOUVEAUX  ESSAIS 

[From  (*e  (Ji-.nnan] 

I\  the  first  pbilosophical  treatist;,  Meditalionet  iU  Cogiiilioite, 
Veritale,  rt  Idti»*  which  Leibnitz  published  iu  the  year  1684,  lie 
had  tiruily  laid  the  foundations  of  human  knowledge ;  he  de- 
clared adequate  and  at  the  same  time  intuitive  knowledge  ua 
the  most  complete.  At  the  end  he  adds  :  Quod  ad  controver- 
siam  attinet,  utrum  omnia  videaraus  in  Deo  .  .  .  an  vero 
proprias  ideas  habeamus,  sciendum  est,  etsi  omnia  in  Dko 
videremus,  necesse  tamea  esse  ut  habearaus  et  ideas  proprias, 
id  est  non  quasi  icunculaa  quasdaro,  sed  affectiones  sive  moditi- 
cationes  mentis  nostras,  respoudentes  ad  id  ipsum  quod  in  Dko 
perciperemuH :  utique  enim  aliis  atque  aliis  cogitationibus  sub- 
enntibus  aliqua  in  mente  nostra  mutatio  fit ;  rerum  vero  actu 
a  nobis  non  cogitatarum  Idese  sunt  in  mente  nostra,  ut  figura 
Herculie  in  nidi  marmore.  The  assumption  of  these  ideas 
slumbering  in  the  mind,  these  innate  ideas  (angeboi-nen  Ideeu; 
idiea  iniiiea),  Leibuitz  regards  as  necessary  io  order  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  mind.  (Habet  anima  in  se 
perceptiones  et  appetitus,  iisque  natura  ejus  continetur,  lie 
writes  to  Bierling,  Hanovene  12.  Augusti  1711.'  Et  ut 
ifi  corpore  'inteiligimus  ^vrninruif,  et  figuram  generatim,  etsi 
nesciamus,  qute  sint  figurte  eorpomra  insensibilium :  ita  in 
anima  inteiligimus  perceptionem  et  appetitum,  etsi  non 
cognoscamus  distincte  insensibilia  ingredientia  perceptionnm 
i-onfusarum,  quibus  insensibilia  corporum  exprimuntnr.) 
He  could    therefore  only   prove   the   necessary   truths,   i.e. 

1  C.  I.  Uerhtrdt:  Die  phaotophitchen  Sfhriflen  ron  O.  W.  I^^bnii.  Vol. 
I,  pp.  VSI-4X.  J.  E,  Erdraann:  Q.  Q.  l^ibalill  Opera  Pkiloiopliica,  pp.  7H- 
«.  TrmniiUtHl  by  Oeorge  M.  Duncan,  Tht  Philogophicat  Workt  of  Leibnili, 
Pl>.  -.T~U.  New  Haven :  Tuttle.  Morehnnw,  ft  Taylor.  1890.  -  Tk. 

»  The  letter  l>  found  In  Gerhimlt's  ert..  Vol.  7,  pp.  SOOSCti. —  Tm. 
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th-.»^  nLk-h  are  krt'^Tu  by  d^moDSlnUioo.  iiusmoch  aa  the 
sru»r:3  uideisd  t«acii  what  hipjurtii,  L-ul  not  wkit  necesjiarily 
kipj«u^.  ^uob  i-ieoa  iutute  tt>  the  luicid  axv,  according  tu 
LntiuLtz.  tiut  ooovri'tiuiA:)  vf  suMtonce.  identity,  the  true  and 
th^  ^)x>i. 

The  writing  of  the  man  who  ■^aftsttoani  and  i«jectnl  these 
fuu.iLUUr^utii  print.-i[>Iej>  of  the  syjitein  of  Leibnitz  i.-ould  not 
i^I  Z'j  l^r  c'.aiui  tu  LeiLiuitz's  entire  attentiuo.  It  vas  John 
L>.>-it-  (l>-n).  UfSa.  .it  n'rin^n.  near  Bristol:  died.  17i>t.  m 
>>i;r-:i.  :u  iixf  wurity  o:  E^dex.  in  the  ho~>ue  of  ^ir  Fraiieid 
M.h?Li:u.  woo^e  wife  w.t^  a  diu^hter  of  Cudvoith).  who  in  his 
■*'.rbra;^l  w^rk  -  An  E^<jy  eoni'eraiac  lluoun  .Understand- 
in:";  in  ivii  ixvks.  Loadox  L<>!ft>'>  s^-u^rht  t<>  ^iist.'over  also  the 
o;:_':iL.  :Le  f.-er:.ii!i:y.  ^^d  liie  rxient  of  human  knowledge,  but 
*Lo  driinri  :;.e  -i;s:p-.iv-e  of  innate  iir-.is  a:ul  i<riiu.-ii>1es.  and 
i±r^-^i  :Ljt  :ii-  :::::;  i  is  orl^iujlly  !:k-i-  an  uawritteii  tablet 
i--»4-.''i  r.M.1),  In  -h-  tirsi  i-L-.-k  of  thr*  wi^rk  named.  Locke 
*— ks  :o  i^t  forth  :;•.-?  vi-w  that  tbrre  are  n->  :n:)3te  ideas,  anil 
:i.-erv.f.  rt?  z^^  ::;:.,,:e  ;  ri::v'i:>les  a::i  !r-.::hs:  ttiat  the  uudtr- 
^:j::  '.i:.Z  is  by  r.jr.irt-  l:ie  aa  -aiiw-iiwa  sii-rt  ff  pajier.  Tlie 
i---  :.i  [.•.•  B  <r-  :i;j:::«  ;hr  j-r-x*?  whev-.-r  Th^  ;:a  ierst.inding  gets 
::j  :  ir.i,-.  Si;;,»e  tiw-re  are  m*  ::!;;j:e  ^^■r.^V!•ts  a:td  priiiei[))es. 
l^e  ■>ri;::i  .■:'  aV.  :  :t\is  i-.in  be  oii'.y  ::>  i'x;rr:-':iiv.  Esiierienoe. 
L  a--T-r.  ha#  a  .i.  ■,:■■>  .^iihetv.  that  ■  f  t^xv-r:::*'.  an  I  of'internal 
;^r-*-..:i.:i :  :;,.'  nrs:  l-vke  .m"*  S-::<^iv;..::;  :h"  Sr^-.ind.  Reflw- 
li  r..  Sr:is.ii-.-v,  :s  :h--  !>'n«.'p:i.v.  o:  exT-rm".  obj-ct*  meiliated 
t!iriv,:^h  il:o  si'usi's;  nfle.T :.■:'.,  the  ivrv-e:  t:-i:i  of  the  artivities 
o:  ;he  si'-,-.'.  i-.i  rv^Aiion  (■>  the  i.ioa*  i>rt'#r:-.Te  :  ihr\>uah  the  senses. 
I,i>",is  aT\'  ivin'y  s::iii^:e,  wrtly  ivmT'.ex.  Simiile  ideas  arise 
i^tv;;::V.  i!i>>  s;Il[;^>  s.'ns.'s.  r<'v.:i'ter  :,>'.-..«  TV-ri'-iJiih  more  senses, 
;i-s  ox;. -.oil':!,  form,  niv'i:v>n.  r«'s; ;  thr'sph  i*:li'i'tion  alone,  for 

'■  Thi*  ii.irk  »«s  alrrjhl>  tN'i::}\<i«tl  \r.  Jtw  \»ji  :.,-.7  .  jn  atuinui  made  by 
IjvX.-  htiiisrlf  A|>]vktv>l  :n  th*  1f':..-ir.rc  vmr.  '.>>(«.  irsnilMc!  into  Fivnpb  In 
lrt-:.n->  -  )til.'.ht!in)iM-  Hn!»n*-:V."  t.  Vtll,.  p;.  f-Ui.  Th-  nrnicDts  ol 
Ihi-  i«.wK.  aft^'T  il  »««  (Vuipii^rX  pr.H'.»h,M  :ti  iV  T-ar  li*n.  tnts  ■■ommani- 
o»ift1  tu  niik*  .Inail  hy  I  ^-Vn-  H  tlw'  "  Kt-:wtt  l-nirj-rt.."  T.  X\11..  p.  ap9 
>.;,  "nM-  iH-«  ntiiiitns.  mUvS  aInM.iv  ir  lb.-  ih.'.rt.-.t  t'm*-  t*>n<>wnl  mrti  nthiT 
in  iiukk  nDHvnkm  In  (bo  >y«is  WH.  1i*C.  lr»»t,  l?i1\  prorr  wtet  a  miehtf 
fMCiKMlAn  IxpkF**  w»irk  «u>|p  n|>w  .^:ti\«iAl  ntvli-<.  ITOO  apfmrni  Cnalp'i 
fWfc  inwlaikia  «(  U*k*-«wwk.  -.x  .r«*  m™-!.-,)  hr  l«-li«.  himwlr  w!ih 
taMpnwfM*  wA  aMlmHw.    iMtaiiit  fxikwvd  thb  Frrarh  irwtslalion  ia 
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example,  thu  idea  of  tkouglit  aiiil  will ;  through  uoion  of  sensa- 
tion and  retlectiuu,  the  ideiu  of  power,  existence,  unity.  The 
complex  ideas  are  of  three  kinds :  modes,  substances,  relations. 
The  modes,  i.«.  the  complex  concepts,  which  contain  nothing 
existing  for  itself,  are  either  pure  (siniple  modes),  as  space,  time, 
or  mixed  (mixed  modes),  as  thought,  motion,  power.  By  sut- 
stances  Locke  understands  those  combinations  of  simple  ideas 
or  groups  of  ideas,  which  are  conceived  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  they  correspond  to  definite,  actually  existing  things,  so 
that  the  substance  (snbMi-alam)  presupposed  for  and  in  them 
is  considered  as  the  point  of  union  for  the  rest  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  contained  in  the  group  of  ideas.  Of  substance,  man 
has  no  clear  conception ;  it  is,  according  to  Locke,  worthless. 
Accordigf;  to  him  this  conception  is  not  limited  to  single  things, 
but  htf^xtends  it  also  to  the  collective  ideas  of  many  things; 
thus  an  army,  a  herd  of  sheep,  is  just  as  much  a  substance  as 
a  single  man  or  one  sheep.  Relations  arise  from  the  comparison 
of  many  things  with  one  another,  as  the  conceptions  of  cause 
and  effect,  time  —  and  place — relations,  identity  and  diversity. 

Ideas  and  their  combinations  are  apprehended  in  language  ; 
therefore  Ijocke  begins  in  the  third  book  with  nu  investigation 
upon  language,  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge,  although  relating 
to  things,  is  bound  to  words,  and  words  are  an  indispensable 
middle-term  between  thoughts  and  things.  The  extent  and  the 
certainty  of  knowledge  are  on  this  account  conditioned  upon 
the  constitution  and  significance  of  wonts.  In  the  fourth  book 
Locke  pronounces  the  concluding  judgment  upon  the  extent 
and  the  different  gra*les  of  certainty  in  liuman  knowledge.' 

Leibnitz's  attention  was  already  turiied  from  his  own  work  to 
that  of  the  English  philosopher  bj-the  above-mentioned  edition 
published  by  Locke  himself  in  the  " Bibliotheque  universelle." 
When  later  Locke's  work  reached  his  hands,  he  threw  off,  as 
was  his  custom  while  he  skimmed  through  the  book,  some 
remarks;'  they  follow  here  under  the  superscriijtion :   -Sur 

'For  the  foretcoiDfc  are  o(  vnlne:  HnrteiiHlein,  Lucke'i  Lthre  eon  tier 
mfatrhii-hen  Erkennlaiit  In  Vernlrirhiing  mit  Leiimiz'»  Krilik  dfrtflbeu. 
LeipdK,  IMfll. —  UeberwettT  Orimdri*t  der  Qetrbi'fite  iter  Phitotophir,  STbeil. 
Berlin,  1880. 

*  Thfy  came  into  beinjt  aflir  the  year  IWH,  since  mention  i«  made  in  llieni 
nf  Loche'R  Timet  npoti  Education:  Thnunhtt  on  Edmiitinn,  l.oiidnii,  lIHtl. 
Thfy  were  flr»t  printed  in  Homr.  Famitinr  Lrllert  brlirfn  Mr.  l^-ke  mid 
^n-ralu/kii  Frieiidi,  Lnndon,  170H,  pp.  l!«i--.'0,'>. 
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I'Essay  de  I'enteiidemuiit  huiuaiii  de  Moiisieut  Louk." '  Leibnitz 
sent  it  in  accord  with  his  pleasant  custom  to  Thomas  Burnett, 
with  whom  he  corresponded.'  Through  him  they  came  to  the 
knowledge,  of  Locke,  who,  however,  upon  vain  pretexts,  de- 
clined every  reply  thereto.'  Wheu  Leibnitz  received  among 
others  the  communication  from  Burnett  (July  26,  1698),  that 
Ijocke  had  so  far  expressed  his  opinion  that  he  for  his  part  did 
not  sufficiently  understand  Leibnitz's  remarks  upon  his  book, 
he  resolved  upon  a  remodelling  of  the  same.  Two  fragments 
of  the  year  1698  are  thereupon  at  hand;  they  are  printed  here 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  superscription :  "  Echantillon  *  de 
Keflexions  sur  le  I.  Livre  de  I'Eksay  de  I'EDtendement  de 
I'homme.  —  Echantillon  de  ReflexionB  sur  le  II.  Livre."  Leib- 
nitz again  sent  them  to  Burnett;  through  whom  Locke  re- 
ceived them ;  but  this  attempt  also  on  Leibnitz's  side  remained 
without  result,  as  appears  from  Burnett's  letter  to  Leibnitz 
October  23,"  1700. 

>  On  Locke's  Essky  on  Human  Understanding.    See  it^a,  pp.  13-19.  — Tb. 

>  Leibnitz  to  Tbama*  Burnett,  Tth-lTth  March,  lt»S:  "I  found,  alio,  finally, 
a  rough  draugbt  wbich  I  had  had  copied  formerly,  of  some  remarks  I  made 
when  running  throuijh  the  excellent  essay  of  Locke  upon  Human  Understand- 
ing; 1  take  the  liberty  of  sendiiiK  you  a  copy."  —  I^^ibnllK  to  Th.  Burnett, 
i7th-:f7th  July,  lfB7 :  "  What  I  sent  you  of  my  reflections  npon  the  ImporUiit 
bonk  of  Locke  Is  entirely  at  your  dlapoeai,  and  you  can  communicate  it  to 
whomever  It  seems  good  to  you;  and  If  it  falls  Into  bis  handa,  or  tbooe  of  hii 
frieuda,  so  much  the  better;  for  that  will  give  him  an  apportoiiity  to  luetmrt 
a>,  and  to  clear  op  the  matter." 

■  Highly  characteristic  is  that  which  Burnett  commnnlcated  to  Lelbniti 
upon  the  2nd  of  July,  IKf?:  "  I  must  tell  you  a  Johe  of  Locke's  the  other  day, 
on  tbig  matter.  We  began  to  speak  of  the  controvet^ea  of  sav&nts  with  thoae 
ot  this  country.  He  said;  'It  seems  to  me  we  live  very  peaceably  as  good 
neighbors  of  the  gentlemen  in  Germany,  for  they  d<i  not  know  our  books,  aitd 
we^do  not  read  theirs,  so  that  the  tale  (fo  [f  (e  —  Tb.]  cvni(e)  [7  le.  nimplr,  the 
account)  was  well  adjusted  on  each  side.'"  — On  the  oltwr  hand,  we  find 
a  very  dissenting  judgment  of  Locke's  npon  Leibnitz  and  his  remarks  In 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Molynenx,  ot  April  10,  VHT:   "I  mutt  confess  to  yon  that 

Mr.  \i- ■'*  great  name  had  raised  In  me  an  expectation  which  the  sight  of 

iiis  paper  did  not  answer,  nor  that  discnurse  of  his  in  the  '  A''ta  Eruditomm,* 
which  he  quotes,  and  1  have  since  read,  and  had  Jnst  the  same  tboughta  of 
It.  when  I  read  it,  as  I  And  yon  hare.  From  whence  1  only  draw  this  Inter- 
em<e.  That  even  great  partfi  will  not  master  any  subject  without  great  thlnklDg, 
and  even  ihe  largest  minds  have  but  narrow  swallows."  ~  Not  less  diaparAging 
la  Locke's  judgment  upon  Lelbniti  In  the  next  letter  to  Molyaeax,  ot  Hay  3, 
IIKIT.  —  The  correspondence  between  Locke  and  Molyneux  is  contained  in  tbe 
already  quoted  book  r  .Some  Familiar  I^tlrr*  brtwern  Mr.  I,nrke,  ete. 

'  Specimen  of  Reflpctlnns  on  Book  I.  of  the  Eaau  on  Hitmnn   "    ' 
j;,..,.     Specimen  lit  Redecllons  on  Book  IL     Set  l-ifrJ ,  i<\>. -M-IS. - 
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'  In  the  year  1700  appeared  the  French  translation  of  Locke's 
work  puUished  by  Pierre  Coste; '  it  was  pre{>ared  according  to 
the  fourth  edition  and  contained  accordingly  the  additions 
which  Locke  had  made  to  the  previous  editions  of  his  book. 
Leibnitz  at  ouce  took  occasion  thereof  to  write  a  sketch  for  the 
"Monatliche  Auszug'aus  allerhand  neu-herauBgegebenen,  niltz- 
lichen  und  artigen  Bflchem,"  for  the  year  1700  (September,  pp. 
611-636).  This  follows  here  under  No.  III.'  together  with  the 
supplement  of  the  following  year,  1701.*  In  this  sketch  Leib- 
nitz discusses  two  of  the  weightiest  of  Locke's  additions,  filling 
two  separate  chapters,  viz. :  chapter  33  of  the  second  book, 
wherein  Locke  treats  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  and  then 
cliapter  19  of  the  fourth  book,  in  which  he  discourses  of 
Enthusiasm. 

Throi^h  the  French  translation  Leibnitz  first  gained  real 
access  to  Locke's  work.'  He  recognized  the  importance  of  its 
contents  in  its  fullest  extent;  at  the  same  time  the  extremely 
large  circulation  and  the  universal  recognition,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  through  the  editions  following  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  must  have  made  upon  him  a  deep  impression. 
Evidently  for  these  reasons  Leibnitz  conceived  the  plan  of 

I  Enai  PhlloBOiAlqne  concemsnt  I'enMndemenl  humaln,  oil  I'on  mniitre, 
quell«  eM  rentcDdue  de  noa  Coaaobsancea  certalnes  et  la  maalerB  dont  nmis  j 
parvenona,  Uadnlt  de  TAnglsis  da  Mr.  Locke  par  Mr.  Pierre  Cosle,  aiir  la 
qnalrleme  edition,  levne,  conigee  et  autpneiit^  par  rAateur.  A  Amsterd.. 
tTOO.  4.  Tfaia  Bret  edition  of  CoMe's  translation  was  not  accewlble  to  me :  1 
have  been  able  to  make  nae  o[  the  second :  Esnal  Philosophlque  oonremant, 
^e..  Tinduit  de  I'Angtofa  par  M.  Coete.  Seconde  edition,  rerue,  cnrrig^,  et 
aninnent^  de  quelqoee  Additions  Imponantes  lie  rAuteiir  qui  n'ont  paru 
qu'aprin  M  mort,  et  de  quelquca  Remarques  do  Tradnrleur.  A  Anutenl., 
ir*!.    4. 

)  I.e.  " '  Honatlicbe  Aastng '  (Monthly  Alntract)  ot  the  vaiiong  oewly  pub. 
Ibbed,  profltahle,  and  pleaalog  books."  —  Ta. 

•  See  ia/ra,  pp.  26-38.  —  Tk. 

*  Tbia  "  HoniBtUche  Anezug  "  appeared  In  three  annual  seta  from  1700-1702. 
Gahraner  fLeibnitt't  dtatKhe  Sfhri/len,  2ter  Band)  has  tried  lo  prove  in  a 
very  complete  excamu  that  Leibnitz  was  the  real  editor  ot  this  Journal. 
Certainly  the  sketch  ot  Locke'i  trork  orifrlnated  with  him. 

'  Lelbnlti  to  Thomas  Bnmett,  lTth-2Tth  July.  lOK:  "  1  eonid  wish  I  had 
the  same  knowled)^  of  the  English  Isn^iafce  "  (as  of  the  Frencb) ;  "  bnt.  not 
having  had  the  occasion  for  It.  all  I  can  do  i»  to  nndenitand  pnsHably  thp  books 
written  In  this  laDifuaKe.  And  at  the  age  at  irhirh  I  have  arrived,  1  doulit  If 
I  ronld  ever  make  myself  better  ncqualnted  with  It."  —  I^bniti  to  Coste.  «t 
Jnne  IH,  ITOl :  "  I  have  folloirFd  yinir  French  verHlon.  Iipcaiiw  1  thiin)(lit  It 
proper  to  writ«  my  mnark«  In  French,  slrti'r  nnwailayH  this  kind  ot  lnvii(lij[a> 
llou  In  bat  little  in  fashion  in  the  Ijilin  giianer." 
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answering  Locke's  work  with  a  more  extensive  writing.  It 
grew  out  uf  the  often  hastily-tlimwii-off  remarks  which  he 
oecasioiially  put  on  paper  in  llie  years  following  that  of  17(K>, 
in  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  undertake  any  continuous 
work.'  In  order  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  this' method  of 
work,  Leibnitz  considered  it  advisable,  before  he  published  it, 
to  submit  his  book,  as  to  composition  and  style,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  native  Frenchman.  This  revision  was  protracted 
until  the  year  1705,  as  ap{>e:irs  from  a  writing  which  has  no 
signature."  Another  delay  occurred  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
Leibnitz  in  the  following  year,  1706,  entered  iiito  correspond- 
ence with  Pierre  Coste,  the  translator  of  Locke's  work ;  (.'oste 
told  him  (April  20,  1707)  that  the  translation  of  Locke  itself 
would  be  examined  and  furnished  with  important  improve- 
ments; he  would  urgently  atlvise  him  (Leibnitz)  to  put  off 
the  publication  of  his  work  until  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
these  changes  of  Locke.  This  further  consideration,  that  he 
learned  of  the  dissenting  opinions  of  Locke  in  his  corre- 
siKJudence  with  Molyneux,  as  also  Locke's  death,  which  had 

1  "  I  liave  niRde  tliene  remnrks  In  tlie  UUiirp  hnurs  whtn  I  wait  tTnveUlne  or 
at  HerreiitmuHfii.  where  I  could  uot  upply  myself  to  researches  u-lilcli  rpquired 
more  care  "  (bemin^  In  sense  of  loinf  —  Tb.J-' 

>  "Tlie  [requent  diversions  tu  wlilch  I  liavv  becii  exposed  have  prevented 
me  from  puslilii)!  forward  my  remarks.  Beaiiles,  I  linve  liuen  oliUi^d  to  dlvkle 
tny  time  between  tlie  readiiiK  ol  your  work  and  tlie  cnmmisnions  with  which  I 
have  been  entrusted  by  the  Count  de  Schwerin,  of  which  1  must  (rfve  actnunt 
to  him.  You  will  And  few  remarks  niion  this  paper;  but  I  bave  taken  the 
liberty  of  chantfliii^  In  the  work  itself  a  very  large  number  of  piaceghi  referenee 
to  which  I  did  not  at  all  hettitate  when  I  saw  that  I  eonid  do  this  without  di»- 
arTanKing  tlie  rest  of  the  writlns.  I  have  not  loiiehe<l  what  is  jiro|ierly  called 
the  style;  hut  the  confidence  with  which  you  have  honored  roe  oliliges  me  In 
say  to  you  here  that  It  ttreatly  needs  amendment,  and  that  you  aeem  too  much 
tn  have  iieKlecteat  it.  Yon  knnw.  sir,  to  what  excpSH  <nir  French  people  have 
carried  their  well-  or  Ill-founded  delieai^.  Too  long  periods  are  distasteful; 
an  And  (Et)  or  some  otlier  word  t<H)  often  rppeate<l  in  the  same  period  offemis 
them;  unusual  constmctlona  einlKtrrass  lliem;  a  trilte.  so  to  speak,  shocks 
them.  It  Is  proptT.  however,  to  accommodate  yourself  to  ilicir  taste  If  yon 
wUh  to  write  In  their  lanttiuifie ;  and,  in  case  you  slionld  itecide  In  print  yonr 
wnrk.  I  believe  you  will  do  well  to  retourh  it  with  a  little  more  severity.  I 
am  rerlnin  that  yon  will  not  lie  displeased  at  the  freeitom  with  wlilcli  I  speak 
to  yon,  since  It  comes  from  a  i>er«on  devoted  to  your  service."  —  Feb.  2, 
I7<«. 
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already  followed  iii  the  year  1704,  altereil  Leibuitz's  or^nal 
plan.' 

Iq  order  to  obtaiu  an  easier  entrance  for  his  own  ideas,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  his  reader  familiar  with  those  of 
Locke,  Leibnitz  bad  composed  his  work  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue. Two  friends,  Philalethes  and  Theophilns,  converse 
together ;  the  first  states  the  views  of  Locke,  the  second  joins 
thereto  his  own  (Leibnitz's)  remarks.  This  form  of  composi- 
tion Leibnitz  thought  of  abandoning.  He  writes  to  Thomas 
Kiirnett,  May  2<>,  1706:  "The  death  of  Locke  has  taken  away 
my  desire  to  publish  my  remarks  upon  his  works.  I  prefer 
now  to  publish  my  thoughts  independently  of  those  of 
another."  On  the  other  hand,  he  remarks,  wellnigh  it  seems 
ill  the  opposite  sense,  to  the  same,  three  years  later.  May  12, 
1709 :  "  My  remarks  upon  the  excellent  work  of  Locke  are 
almost  finished  ;  although  we  are  not  of  the  same  opinion,  I 
do  not  cease  to  value  it  and  to  find  it  valuable." 

Leibnitz's  work  remained,  in  form  at  least,  unfinished ;  a 
magnificent  torso,  and  unpublished.'     He  turned  to  the  compo- 

1  Leibnitz  to  Coste,  June  Iti,  1707  :  "  The  fcreM  merit  of  Mr.  Loclie,  and  the 
Kcneral  esteem  wliieli  bis  work  hiu  witli  so  miii'h  Jiulire  Rained,  united  to 
■nme  iiitervoane  hj  leltera  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  my 
Lady  HashBin,  caused  me  1o  employ  gome  weeks  In  remnrks  upon  this  Impor- 
tant work,  in  the  liope  of  cunferring  upon  them  wilh  Mr.  Locke  himself.  But 
hlfl  death  shocked  me,  and  uiuiied  my  refleclloiis  In  be  liebindliBtid,  although 
they  are  finished.  My  purpose  has  been  to  throw  liKlit  upon  tbln^s  rather 
than  to  refute  the  apinioua  of  another.  I  shall  lie  delighted,  however,  sir.  to 
receive  the  adilitloiis  and  corrections  of  this  excellent  man.  In  order  to  profit 
frnm  them."  — Leilmiti  to  Kemond.  Marcli  U.  ITU:  "  He  (Hugony)  has  also 
seen  m;  somewhat  extended  reflections  upon  Locke's  work,  which  treats  of 
Human  Understanding.  Btit  I  dislike  t»  publisli  refutations  of  dead  authors, 
although  they  might  appear  during  their  lifetime  and  ■«  commnnii-ated  to  tlie 
authors  themselves.  Some  minor  remarks  esi-n]ie<l  me,  I  know  not  how,  and 
were  carried  to  England  by  a  relative  of  the  late  Mr.  Burnett,  bisliop  of  Sftlls- 
bnry.  Locke  having  seen  them,  spoke  of  them  slifrhtinRly  in  a  letter  to 
Holyneiii.  which  may  lie  found  among  some  pnslhnminis  letters  of  Locke.  I 
learned  liis  opinion  of  them  only  from  litis  impresidoii.  I  am  not  astonished 
at  it:  we  differed  a  little  ton  nindi  in  principles,  and  the  views  I  advaneeil 
■eeineil  to  him  paradoxtcni.  However,  a  friend  more  hlaHsed  in  my  favor  and 
Ie«  so  in  favor  of  Locke  informs  me  that  those  of  my  refleflinns  there  inserleil 
appear  lo  him  the  lieat  of  Ihe  collection.  I  do  not  adopt  this  view,  not  having 
examined  the  colWtion." 

*  Over  the  Preface,  which  certainly  was  composed  after  the  completion  of 
the  entire  work,  Leibniti  has  written  as  the  litleof  the  work:  Xuin-raiir  Kumn 
•ir  I'rnt'ndnnnit  p"f  t'Aiittar  do  niHrnii'  dr  I'JhirmOHit  prrtuKibUr.  In  Ihe 
I>r«>face  itself  be  leaves  otil  the  word  "  humaln."    The  superscription  of  Ihe 
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sitioii  of  the  "  Thetxlicy."  For  the  first  time,  fifty  years  after 
his  death,  it  was  sent  to  the  press  in  "  (Euvres  Philosophiqueg 
latinea  et  fran^oises  de  feu  Mr.  de  Leibnitz.  Tiroes  de  ses 
iiianuscrits  qui  Be  coaservent  dans  la  biblioth^ue  Boyale  k 
Haiiovre,  et  publics  par  Mr.  End.  Eric.  Raspe.  Avec  une 
Preface  de  Mr.  Kaeatner,  Profesaeur  en  Math^matiques  k 
Gottingen.  A  Araaterdam  et  k  Leipzig,  1765."  The  present 
impression  has  been  newly  compared  with  the  original,  so  far 
as  it  is  still  extant.'  The  corrections  in  reference  to  the  style 
proposed  by  the  native  Frenchman  are  not  taken  into  consider- 
ation, in  order  not  to  obliterate  Leibnitz's  style  of  expression ; 
they  relate,  indeed,  only  to  the  first  books. 

In  the  preface  to  his  woi'k,  in  which  Leibnitz  has  put 
together  the  points  of  difference  between  his  system  and  that 
of  Locke,  he  remarks  in  the  tirst  place  that  Locke's  Essay  upon 
Human  Understanding  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  raliia- 
ble  works  of  its  time;  that  he  has  determined  to  make  some 
remarks  uixin  it,  because  he  himself  has  considered  the  same 
subject  for  a  long  time,  and  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
ci-eate  a  favorable  entrance  for  his  own  ideas  in  this  way. 
His  own  system  differs,  in  truth,  from  Locke's  considerably,  in 
so  far  as  Locke's  is  more  closely  related  to  Aristotle,  his  own, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  Plato ;  Locke's  is  more  universally  com- 
prehensible, his  own  more  abstract.  Meanwhile,  by  clothing 
his  own  remarks  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  presents  Locke's  views,  the  other  joins 
thereto  his  own,  he  hopea  to  avoid  the  drjness  belonging  to 
abstract  remarks ;  at  the  same  time  the  reader  is  spared  the 
labor  of  comparing  the  passages  from  Locke's  essay  under  dis- 
cussion.—  The  first  imj>ort;int  jwiut  of  difference,  wherein 
Leibnitz  distinguishes  himself  from  Locke,  is  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  soul  is  in  itself  empty  like  a  tabula  rasa,  as 
Aristotle  had  already  maintained,  and  that  it  receives  every- 
thing through  sense-perceptions  and  experience,  or  whether 


'  In  tbe  nrlKinnI,  I.eibnltz  has  enclosed  the  irordg  of  Phllalethes,  who  stntea 
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the  soul  originally  has  the  principles  of  many  conceptions  and 
doctriups,  as  Leibnitz  with  Plato  thinks.  Hence  arises  another 
question,  whether  all  truths  depend  upon  experience,  or  whether 
there  is  still  another  principle.  The  senses  are  necessary  for 
our  actual  knowledge,  but  they  give  us  only  examples,  i.e.  in- 
dividual truths,  which  are  not  adequate  for  grounding  the  uni- 
versal necessity  of  a  truth.  The  necessary  truths,  which  are 
found  in  pure  mathematics,  appear  to  rest  upon  other  princi- 
ples, w'hose  proof  depends  not  upon  experience  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  senses,  — a  point  to  be  well  considered.  Logic, 
metaphysics,  ethics,  are  full  of  such  truths,  which  can  arise 
only  from  such  principles  as  are  called  innate.  It  is  neverthe- 
less possible,  continues  Leibnitz,  that  my  opponent  is  not 
wholly  remote  from  my  view.  For  after  he  lias  rejected 
innate  ideas  in  the  first  book  of  his  essay,  he  begins  the  second 
book  with  the  statement  that  the  ideas  which  have  not  their 
origin  in  sensation  arise  through  reflection.  What,  however, 
is  reflection  but  a  regard  for  what  is  in  us  and  born  in  us  V 
Such  are  the  ideas  of  being,  unity,  sulmtance,  etc.  If,  thinks 
Leibnitz,  an  understanding  with  his  opponent  might  easily, 
perhaps,  be  re-established  in  reference  to  the  above,  yet  it 
might  create  more  difficulty  in  reference  to  the  affirmation 
that  the  soul  does  not  always  think,  just  as  bo<lie8  do  not 
always  have  motion.  To  this  Leibnitz  opposes  the  statement 
that  bodies  are  always  in  motion  and  that  a  substance  cannot 
exist  without  activity ;  there  are  in  the  soul  a  multitude  of 
impressions  too  small  to  be  separately  distinguished,  but  which, 
however,  united  produce  an  activity,  although  simply  inarticu- 
late, like  the  noise  of  the  waves.  These  little  i>erception3  are 
of  greater  significance  than  we  think.  By  means  of  these  in- 
sensible perceptions  the  pre-establislied  harmony  between  the 
suul  and  the  body  is  explained.  In  the  same  manner  they  are 
of  great  importance  for  Physics,  for  thereH])on  rest.s  the  law 
of  continuity.  These  minute  insensible  jwreeptions  are  also 
the  reason  why  there  are  not  two  i>erfectly  similar  souls  or 
things  of  the  same  kind. 

Another  point  of  difference  between  Leibnitz  and  Locke  is 
in  reference  to  the  conception  of  the  nature  of  Matter.  Locke 
considered  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  to  be  rigid  bodies, 
and  therefore  assumed  that  space  is  empty,  else  were  any  mo- 
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13  the  same  thing)  contradiction,  which  is  primitive,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  all  investigation  would  cease  at  once,  if  to 
say  yes  or  no  were  a  matter  of  indifference.  We  cannot,  then, 
prevent  ourselves  from  assuming  this  principle  as  soon  as  we 
wish  to  reason.  All  other  truths  are  demonstrable,  and  I  value 
very  highly  the  method  of  Euclid,  who,  without  stopping  at 
what  would  be  supposed  to  be  suflSciently  proved  by  the  so- 
called  ideas,  has  demonstrated  (for  instance)  that  in  a  triangle 
one  side  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  Yet 
Euclid  was  right  in  talcing  some  axioms  for  granted,  not  as 
if  they  were  truly  primitive  and  indemonstrable,  but  because 
he  would  have  come  to  a  standstill  if  he  had  wished  to  reach 
his  conclusions  only  after  an  exact  discussion  of  principles. 
Thus  he  judged  it  pro]>er  to  content  himself  with  having 
pushed  the  proofs  iip  to  this  small  number  of  propositions, 
80  that  it  may  be  said  that  if  tliey  are  true,  all  that  he  says 
is  also  true.  He  has  left  to  others  the  task  of  demonstrating 
further  these  principles  themselves,  which  besides  are  already 
justified  by  experience;  but  with  this  we  are  not  satisfied  in 
these  matters.  This  is  why  Apollonius,  Proclus,  and  others 
have  t.iken  the  pains  to  demonstrate  some  of  Euclid's  axioms. 
Philosophers  should  imitate  this  method  of  procedure  in  order 
finally  to  attain  some  fixed  principles,  even  though  they  be 
only  provisional,  after  the  way  I  have  just  mentioned. 

As  for  ideas,  I  have  given  some  explanation  of  them  in  a 
brief  essay  printed  in  the  "  Actes  des  Sqavans  "  '  of  Leipzig  for 
Xovember,  10S4  (p.  537),  which  is  entitled  MeditaU'oneg  d« 
Cnijiiitione,  Veritate,  e(  Ideis;^  and  I  could  have  wished  that 
Mr.  Locke  had  seen  and  examined  it;  for  I  am  one  of  the  most 
dofile  of  men,  and  nothing  is  better  suited  to  advance  our 
thought  than  the  considerations  and  remarks  of  clever  per- 
sons, when  they  are  made  with  attention  and  sincerity.  I 
sh:(ll  only  say  here,  that  true  or  real  ideiis  are  those  whose 

■  The  "  A<-ln  Eruililorura,"  I.iiisirie,  HW.'-!7:tl ,  —  Tr. 
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I  FixD  SO  many  marks  of  unusual  penetration  in  what 
Mr.  Locke  has  given  lis  on  the  Huu^an  Uuderstondiug  and 
on  Education,  and  I  consider  tlie  matter  so  ijnportaut,  that 
I  have  thought  I  sliould  not  employ  the  time  tu  uo  purpose 
whicli  I  should  girt!  to  such  prohtable  reading ;  so  much  the 
more  as  1  have  myself  militated  deeply  upon  the  subject 
of  the  foundations  of  our  knowledge.  This  is  my  reasou  for 
putting  u[>ou  this  sheet  some  of  the  reflections  which  have 
occurred  to  ine  while  reading;  his  Essay  on  the  Understand] 

Of  all  researches,  there  is  none  of  greater  importai 
it  is  the  key  to  all  others.  The  first  book  considers  ehi 
the  principles  said  to  be  Irani  with  ns.  ilt.  Locke  does  not 
admit  them,  any  more  than  he  admits  innate  ideas.  He  has 
doubtless  had  good  reasons  for  opposing  himself  on  this  point 
to  ordinary  prejudices,  for  the  name  of  ideas  and  principles 
is  greatly  abused.  Common  philosophers  manufacture  for 
themselves  principles  according  to  their  fancy ;  and  the 
Cart^ians,  who  profess  greater  accuracy,  do  not  cease  to 
intrench  themselves  beliind  so-called  ideas  of  extension,  of 
matter,  and  of  the  soul,  desiring  to  avoid  thereby  the  necessity 
of  proving  what  they  advance,  on  the  pretext  that  those  who 
Till  meditate  on  these  ideas  will  discover  in  them  the  same 
thing  as  they ;  that  is  to  say,  that  those  who  will  accustom  them- 
■elres  to  their  jargon  and  mode  of  thought  will  have  the 
same  prepossessions,  which  is  very  true. 

My  view,  then,  is  that  nothing  should  be  taken  as  first 
principles  but  experiences  and  the  axiom  of  identity  or  (wliat 

1  Erdmiuin.  Lethitilii  fjpcra  r/iiloioiMcu,  pp.  136-139. 


is  the  same  thing)  contradiction,  which  ia  primitive,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  diiferenee  between  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  all  investigation  would  cease  at  oace,  if  to 
say  yes  or  no  were  a  matter  of  indifference.  We  cannot,  then, 
prevent  ourselves  from  assuming  this  principle  as  soon  as  we 
wish  to  reason.  All  other  truths  are  demonstrable,  and  I  value 
very  highly  the  method  of  Euclid,  who,  without  stopping  at 
what  would  be  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  so- 
called  ideas,  has  demonstrated  (for  instance)  that  in  a  triangle 
one  side  is  always  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  Yet 
Euclid  was  right  in  taking  some  axioms  for  granted,  not  as 
if  they  were  truly  primitive  and  indemonstrable,  but  because 
he  would  have  come  to  a  standstill  if  he  had  wished  to  reach 
his  conclusions  only  after  an  exact  discussion  of  principles. 
Thus  he  judged  it  proper  to  content  himself  with  having 
pushed  the  proofs  up  to  this  small  number  of  propositions, 
80  that  it  may  be  said  that  if  they  are  true,  all  that  he  says 
is  also  true.  He  has  left  to  others  the  task  of  demonstrating 
further  these  principles  themselves,  which  besides  are  already 
justified  by  experience ;  but  with  this  we  are  not  satisfied  in 
these  matters.  This  is  why  Apollonius,  Proclns,  and  others 
have  taken  the  pains  to  demonstrate  some  of  Euclid's  axioms. 
Philosophers  should  imitate  this  method  of  procedure  in  order 
finally  to  attain  some  fixed  principles,  even  though  they  be 
only  provisional,  after  the  way  I  have  just  mentioned. 

As  for  ideas,  I  have  given  some  explanation  of  them  in  a. 
brief  essay  printed  in  the  "  Actes  des  S^avans "' '  of  Leipzig  for 
November,  1684  (p.  637),  which  is  entitled  Meditationes  de 
Cognitione,  Veritate,  et  Ideia;'  and  I  could  have  wished  that 
Mr.  Locke  had  seen  and  examined  it;  for  I  am  one  of  the  most 
docile  of  men,  and  nothing  is  better  snite<i  to  advance  onr 
thought  than  the  considerations  and  remarks  of  clever  per- 
sons, when  they  are  made  ^*ith  attention  and  sincerity.  I 
shall  only  say  here,  that  true  or  real  ideas  are  those  whose 

1  The  •■  ApU  Eniditonim,"  Lipslna.  1083-1731.  — Ta. 
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<  xMMition  ire  aie  assured  is  possible ;  the  others  are  doubtful, 
vr  (in  case  of  proved  impossibility)  chimerieal.  Now  the 
possibility  of  ideas  is  proved  as  much  a  priori  by  deinon- 
strationa,  by  making  use  of  the  possibility  of  other  more 
siinfile  ideas,  as  a  posteriori  by  experience;  for  what  exists 
raanot  f^l  to  be  possible.  But  primitive  ideas  are  those 
whose  possibility  is  indemonstrable,  and  which  are  in  truth 
iiuthiug  else  than  the  attributes  of  God. 

I  do  not  find  it  absolutely  essential  for  the  beginning  or  for 
the  practice  of  the  art  of  thinking  to  decide  the  question 
wltetber  there  are  ideas  and  truths  born  with  us ;  wlicther  they 
lU  (wme  to  us  from  without  or  from  ourselves;  we  will  reason 
corr«)cUy  provided  we  observe  what  I  have  said  above,  and 
pnicired  in  an  orderly  way  and  without  prejudice.  Tlie  quea- 
tiuQ  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas  and  of  our  maxims  is  not  pre- 
Umipary  in  Philosophy,  and  we  must  have  made  great  progress 
in  order  to  solvfi  it  successfully.  1  think,  however,  tliut  I  can 
iay  that  our  ideas,  even  those  of  sensible  things,  come  from 
witltin  our  own  soul,'  of  which  view  you  cjin  the  better  judge  by 
irbat  I  liRve  published '  u|)on  the  nature  and  connection  of  sub- 
iMances  and  whdt  is  called  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  \»»ly. 
Tttt  I  hsve  found  that  these  things  had  not  been  well  undrr- 
stooiL  I  am  nowise  in  favor  of  Aristotle's  tabula  raia;  and 
there  is  something  substantial  in  what  I'lato  called  reminlt' 
tenet.  There  is  even  something  more;  for  we  not  only  have  a 
rvtuiDLSceDce  of  all  our  pa^t  thoughts,  but  also  a  presentiment 
of  all  our  future  thoughts.  It  is  true  that  this  is  confused, 
Mill  fails  to  distinguish  them,  in  much  the  same  way  as  when 
I  bear  the  noise  of  the  sea  I  hear  that  of  all  the  particular 
WKves  which  make  up  the  noise  as  a  whole,  though  without 
nung  one  wave  &om  another.  Thus  it  is  true  in  a  cer- 
tun  wense,  as  I  have  explained,  that  not  only  our  ideas,  but 
scuaations,  spring  from  within  our  own  suul,  and  that 
tbf  soul  is  more  independent  tlian  is  thought,  although  it  is 
always  true  that  nothing  takes  place  in  it  which  is  not  deter- 

1  Tb«  Pnaek  U:  "tl»  Bontrr  |jro(m  (ood*."  —  T>. 
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mined,  and  nothing  is  found  in  creatures  that  God  does  not 
continually  create. 

In  Bouk  II.,  which  comes  to  the  details  of  ideas,  I  admit  that 
the  reasons  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Locke  to  prove  that  the 
soul  sometimes  exists  without  thinking  of  anything,  do  not  ap*- 
■  pear  to  me  convincing,  unless  he  gives  the  name  of  thoughts  to 
those  perceptions  only  which  are  sul&ciently  noticeable  to  be 
distinguished  and  retained.  I  hold  that  the  soul  (and  even  the 
body)  is  never  without  action,  and  that  the  soul  is  never  with- 
out some  pereeptiou ;  even  in  dreamless  sleep  we  have  a  con- 
fused and  dull  sensation  of  the  place  where  we  are ;  and  of 
other  things.  But  even  if  experience  should  not  confirm  the 
view,  I  believe  that  it  may  be  demonstrated.  It  is  much  the 
same  as  we  cannot  prove  absolutely  by  experience  whether 
there  is  a  vacuum  in  apace,  and  whether  there  is  rest  in  matter. 
Nevertheless,  questlona  of  this  kind  appear  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  decided  demonstratively. 

I  admit  the  difEerence  which  he  puts  with  much  reason  be- 
tween matter  and  space ;  but  as  for  the  vacuum,  many  clever 
people  have  believed  in  it.  Mr.  Locke  is  of  this  number.  I 
was  nearly  persuaded  of  it  myself;  but  I  gave  it  up  long  ago. 
And  the  incomparable  Mr.  Huygena,  who  was  also  for  the 
vacuum  and  the  atoms,  began  at  last  to  reflect  u]>ou  my 
reasons,  as  his  letters  can  testify.  The  proof  of  the  vacuum 
derived  from  motion,  of  which  Mr.  Locke  makes  use,  assumes 
that  body  is  originally  hard,  and  that  it  is  composed  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  inflexible  parts.  For  in  this  case  it  would  be 
true,  whatever  finite  number  of  atoms  migiit  be  taken,  that 
motion  could  not  take  place  without  a  vacuum.  But  all  the 
parts  of  matter  are  divisible  and  even  pliable. 

There  are  also  some  other  things  in  this  second  book  which 
arrest  my  attention:  for  example,  when  it  is  said  (chap.  17) 
that  infinity  should  be  attributed  only  to  space,  time,  and  num- 
bers. I  believe,  indeed,  with  Mr.  Locke  that,  properly  speak- 
ing, we  may  say  that  there  is  no  space,  time,  nor  number  which 
is  infinite,  but  that  it  is  only  true  that  however  great '  may  be 

1  Gcrhardt's  Urtt  seems  here,  for  some  reason,  to  be  defective.  It  readfl 
thus  :  ■■  MniB  qu'il  est  Beulement  vra;f  que  pour  unind  que  Iny  tans  tin,"  ete. 
Entmann's  seems  the  mora  correct,  nod  la  tiierefure  followed  in  the  trknsIaUon. 
It  rea-lB  thus:  "Mais  qii'il  est  s^ulement  vrai  que  pour  Krand  que  Mdt  dn 
espace,  iin  lems,  ou  un  nombre,  11  y  en  a  loujours  un  autre  plna  grand  que  Inl 
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a  space,  a  time,  or  a  number,  there  is  always  another  greater 
th^n  it  without  end;  .and  that  thus  the  true  iutiiiite  is  not 
found  in  a  whole  composed  of  parts.  It  is  none  the  less,  how- 
ever, found  elsewhere ;  namely,  in  the  absolitle,  which  is  with- 
out parts,  and  which  has  influence  over  compound  things, 
because  they  result  from  the  limitation  of  the  absolute.  The 
positive  infinite,  then,  being  nothing  else  than  the  absolute,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  in  this  sense  a  positive  idea  of  the 
infinite,  and  that  it  is  anterior  to  that  of  the  finite.  Por  the 
rest,  in  rejecting  a  composite  infinite,  we  do  not  deny  the 
demonstrations  of  the  geometers  de  Seriebim  injinitia,  and  par- 
ticularly what  the  excellent  Mr.  Newton  has  given  us,  not  to 
mention  my  own  contributions  to  the  subject. 

As  for  what  is  said  (chap.  30)  de  ideia  adixgvalis,  it  is 
allowable  to  give  to  the  terms  the  signification  which  one  finds 
pertinent.  Yet  without  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Locke's  mean- 
ing, 1  put  degrees  in  ideas,  according  to  which  I  call  those 
adequate  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  to  explain,  much  the 
Bame  as  in  numbers.  Now  ail  ideas  of  ae use-qualities,  as  of 
light,  color,  heat,  not  being  of  this  nature,  I  do  not  reckon 
them  among  the  adequate.  So  it  is  not  thi-ough  themselves, 
nor  a  priori,  but  through  experience,  that  we  know  their  reality 
or  possibility. 

There  are  further  many  good  things  in  Book  III.  in  which 
he  treats  of  words  or  terms.  It  is  very  true  that  everj'thing 
cannot  be  defined,  and  that  sense-qualities  have  no  nominal 
dejiiiitioti :  thus  they  may  be  called  jirimitive  in  this  sense ;  but 
they  can  none  the  less  receive  a  real  definition.  I  have  shown 
the  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  definition  in  the 
meditation '  cited  above.  The  jiomtiia?  definition  explains  the 
name  by  the  marks  of  the  thing;  but  the  real  definition  makes 
known  a  priori  the  possibility  of  the  thing  defined.  For  the 
rest,  I  strongly  commend  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine  of  the  demon- 
strability  of  moral  truths. 

The  fourth  or  last  book,  which  treats  of  the  knowledge  of 
truth,  shows  the  use  of  what  has  just  been  said.  I  find  in  it, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  books,  an  infinite  number  of  beauti- 
saTui  fln."  p.  13S  a.  C/.  bW  Lfifjnii'x  Xeia  Eunyt  poncerning  the  Human 
Vn'trrttnitdinq.  —  ACriticdEriH'iiillnii,  by  John  Dewey,  Ph.D.  pp.  ino, 
ChlrHKO :  S.  C.  OriBK*  &  Co,,  1H8S.  —  Tr. 

>  1,8.  Medltaliont*  de  Cognilione,  VeritaCt,  e(  Weil.  —  Ta. 
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ful  reflections.  To  make  suitable  remarks  upon  them  would 
be  to  make  a  book  aa  large  as  the  work  jtself.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  axioms  receive  thereia  a  little  less  consideration  than 
they  deserve.  The  apparent  reason  for  this  is  that,  excepting 
those  of  the  mathematicians,  we  ordinarily  hnd  none  which 
are  important  and  solid:  I  have  tried  to  remedy  this  defect.  I 
do  not  despise  identical  propositions,  and  I  have  found  that 
they  are  of  great  use  even  in  analysis.  It  is  very  true  that 
we  know  our  own  existence  by  an  immediate  intuition,  and 
that  of  God  by  demonstration;  and  that  a  mass  of  matter, 
whose  parts  are  without  perception,  cannot  make  a  thinking 
whole.  I  do  not  despise  the  argument  invented  some  centuries 
ago  by  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  proves  that 
the  perfect  being  must  exist;  although  I  find  that  the  argu- 
ment lacks  something,  because  it  assumes  that  the  perfect 
being  is  possible.  For  if  this  single  point  were  proved  in  addi- 
tion, the  whole  demonstration  would  be  complete. 

As  for  the  knowledge  of  other  things,  it  is  very  well  said, 
that  experience  alone  does  not  suffice  for  a  sufficient  advance 
in  Physics.  A  penetrating  mind  will  draw  more  conclusions 
fi-oin  some  quite  ordinary  experiences,  than  another  could  draw 
from  the  most  choice ;  besides,  there  is  an  art  of  experimenting 
upon  and,  so  to  speak,  questioning  nature.  Yet  it  is  always 
true  that  we  can  make  progress  in  the  details  of  Physics  only 
in  projiortion  as  we  have  experience. 

Uur  author  shares  with  many  able  men  the  opinion  that  the 
forms  of  logic  are  of  little  use.  I  should  be  quite  of  another 
opinion,  and  I  have  often  found  that  the  paralogisms,  even  of 
niiitliematics,  are  the  faults  of  form,  Mr.  Huygens  has  made 
the  same  observation.  Much  might  be  said  upon  this  jxiint, 
and  many  excellent  things  are  ilespised  because  the  use  of 
which  they  are  capable  is  not  made  of  them.  We  are  inclined 
to  despise  what  we  have  learned  in  the  schools.  It  is  true  we 
learn  there  many  useless  things;  but  it  is  good  to  exercise 
the  function  delta  Crusca,'  i.e.  to  separate  the  good  from  the 
bad. 

'  "  La  Cni$cii,  a  c*lebra(ed  academy  of  Florence,  founded  Id  1BS3,  fot  the 
purpose  of  mainlainiiiu  the  piirily  of  llie  Iraliaii  lanKUftga,  tlml  Is  lo  say,  of 
gepamtiriK  the  bmn  (•■riitrii)  from  the  flour:  lienoe  the  name. "  Duncan's  uou. 
Pliiliif.  Workt  of  LcibakH,  p.  3TS. 
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Mr.  liOoke  can  do  this  as  veil  as  any  one  whatsoever;  and  in 
addition  he  gives  us  important  thoughts  of  his  own  invention; 
his  penetration  and  fairness  appear  everywhere.'  He  is  not 
only  an  assayer,  but  be  is  also  a  transmuter  by  the  increase  of 
good  metal  he  gives.  Should. he  continue  to  present  it  to  the 
public,  we  should  be  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

1  ErdmaDD  omits  this  clause.  —  Tk. 
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SPECIMEN  OF  THOrGHTS  UPON  THE  FIRST  BOOK 
OF  THE  ESSAY  ON  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 

[From  the  French] 

Is  order  to  prove  that  there  are  no  ideas  born  with  us,  the 
excellent  author  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  ad- 
duces experience,  which  shows  us  that  we  need  external  oeca- 
sions  in  order  to  think  of  these  ideas.  I  agree  with  him,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  follows  that  the  occasions  which 
cause  U8  to  see  them,  cause  them  to  spring  into  being.  And 
this  experience  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  through  immis- 
sion  of  a  species  or  by  impression  of  outlines  upon  an  empty 
tablet,  or  whether  it  is  by  the  development  of  wjiat  is  already 
in  us  that  we  perceive  ourselves.  It  ia  not  extraordinary  that 
there  be  somewhat  in  our  mind  of  which  we  are  not  always 
conscious.  Reminiscence  shows  us  that  we  often  have  tliffi. 
culty  in  remembering  what  we  know,  and  in  seizing  what  is 
already  in  the  enclosure  and  possession  of  our  understanding. 
This  proving  to  be  the  truth  in  acquired  knowledge,  nothing 
prevents  its  being  also  true  in  the  case  of  that  which  is  innate. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  still  more  difficulty  in  perceiving  this 
last,  since  it  has  not  yet  been  modified  and  detailed  by  ex- 
Ijerience,  as  is  the  acquired,  of  which  often  the  circumstances 
remind  us. 

The  author  undertakes  to  show  in  particular  that  impossibil- 
ity and  identity,  whole  and  part,  etc.,  are  not  innate  ideas.  But 
I  do  not  understand  the  force  of  the  proofs  he  brings.  I  ad- 
mit that  it  is  difficult  to  make  men  perceive  distinctly  these 
metaphysical  notions,  for  al)straction  and  thought  cost  them 
effort.  But  one  may  have  in  himself  that  which  he  has  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  there.     Something  else,  however,  than 
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the  idea  of  identity  is  necessary  to  answer  the  question,  which 
is  here  proposed,  viz. :  Whether  Euphorbns  and  Pythagoras 

and  the  cock,'  in  which  the  soul  of  Pythagoras  dwelt  for  some 
time,  were  always  the  same  individual,  and  it  does  not  at  all 
follow  that  those  who  cannot  solve  this  question  have  no  idea 
of  identity.  What  is  clearer  than  the  ideas  of  geometry  ? 
Yet  there  are  some  questions  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  decide.  But  that  one  which  considers  the  identity  of  Pytha- 
goras following  the  story  of  his  metempsychosis  is  not  one  of 
the  most  impenetrable. 

Regarding  the  idea  of  God,  he  brings  forward  examples  of 
some  nations  who  have  had  no  such  knowledge.  M.  Fabritius, 
a  very  distinguished  theologian  of  the  late  Elector  Palatine 
Charles  Louis,  has  published  the  "  L'Apologie  du  genre  humain 
eontre  I'accusation  de  I'Atheisme,"  in  which  he  replies  to  such 
passages  as  are  here  cited.  But  I  do  not  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion. Suppose  there  are  men,  and  even  peoples,  who  have 
never  thought  of  Got!;  we  may  say  that  this  fact  proves  only 
that  there  has  not  been  an  occasion  sufficient  to  awaken  in 
them  the  idea  of  the  supreme  substance. 

Before  passing  to  the  complex  principles  or  primitive  truths, 
I  will  say  that  I  agree  that  the  knowledge,  or  better,  the  actual 
consideration  (erivinagement),  of  ideas  and  truths  is  not  innate, 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  have  distinctly  known 
them  in  a  former  state  of  being,  according  to  Plato's  doctrine 
of  reminiscence.  But  the  idea  being  taken  for  the  immediate 
internal  object  of  a  notion,  or  of  what  the  logicians  call  an 
incomplex  term,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  always  being 
in  us,  for  these  objects  can  subsist  when  they  are  not  per- 
ceived. Ideas  and  truths  may,  furtherTnore,  be  divided  into 
primitive  and  derivative:  the  knowledge  of  the  primitives 
does  not  need  to  be  formed ;  they  must  he  distinguished  only ; 
that  of  the  derivative  is  formed  by  the  understanding  and  by 
the  reason  upon  occasion.  However,  we  may  say  in  one  sense, 
that  the  internal  objects  of  this  kiiowledge,  that  is  to  saj',  the 
ideas  and  truths  themselves,  primitive  as  well  as  derivative, 
are  all  in  us,  since  all  the  derivative  ideas  and  all  the  truths 
deduced  from  them  result  from  the  relations  of  primitive  ideas 
which  are  in  us.  But  usage  makes  it  customary  to  call  innate 
-  C/.  Lncke.  Phllo*.  Workt  (Boku's  ed.},  Vol.  1,  p.  181  »g.,  and  note.  — Ta. 
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the  truths  to  which  credence  is  given  as  soon  as  they  are 
heard,  and  the  ideas  whose  reality  (that  is  to  say,  the  possibility 
of  the  thing  which  it  represents)  is  of  the  number  of  these 
truths,  and  needs  not  to  be  proved  by  experience  or  by  reason; 
thuTe  is  then  considerable  ambiguity  in  this  question,  and  it 
suffices  at  the  last  to  recognize  that  there  is  an  internal  light 
boru  with  us,  which  comprises  all  the  intelligible  ideas  and  all 
the  necessary  truths  which  are  only  a  result  of  these  ideas  and 
need  not  experience  in  order  to  be  proved. 

To  reduce,  then,  this  discussion  to  something  practical,  I 
believe  that  the  true  end  one  should  have  is  the  determination 
of  the  grounds  of  truths  and  their  origin.  I  admit  that  con- 
tingent truths,  or  truths  of  fact,  come  to  us  by  observation 
and  experience ;  but  I  hold  that  necessary  derivative  truths  de- 
pend u[X)n  demonstration,  i.e.  upon  definitions  or  ideas,  united 
with  the  primitive  truths.  And  the  primitive  truths  (such  as 
the  principle  of  contradiction)  do  not  come  at  all  from  the 
senses  or  from  experience,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  proved,  but 
from  the  natural  internal  light,  and  this  is  what  I  mean  in 
saying  that  they  are  innate.  The  geometers  also  have  very 
well  understood  this.  Tliey  could  prove  passably  their  proposi- 
tions (at  least,  the  most  important  of  them)  by  experience,  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  the  Chinese 
had  such  an  experimental  geometry.  But  the  true  geometers, 
above  all,  the  Greeks,  have  desired  to  show  the  force  of  rea- 
son, and  the  excellence  of  science,  by  showing  that  they  can 
in  these  matters  foresee  everything,  by  the  internal  light  in 
advance  of  experience.  It  must  also  bo  admitted  that  experi- 
ence never  assures  us  of  a  ]ierfect  universality,  and  still  less 
of  necessity.  Some  of  the  ancients  laughed  at  Euclid  because 
he  proved  what  a  fool  even  is  not  ignorant  of  (as  they  say),  viz. : 
that  In  a  triangle  two  sides  together  are  greater  than  the  third. 
Hut  those  who  know  what  gemiine  analysis  is,  are  much 
obliged  to  Euclid  for  his  proof.  And  it  is  much  that  the 
Greeks,  if  less  exact  in  other  things,  have  been  so  much  so  in 
geometry.  I  attribute  it  to  providence;  and  I  believe  without 
that  we  should  hardly  know  what  demonstration  is.  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  principally  in  that  respect  that  we  are  thus 
far  superior  to  the  Chinese. 

But  it  is  needful  further  to  look  a  little  at  what  our  clever 
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and  celebrated  author  says  in  chapters  2  and  3,  to  sustain  his 
point  that  there  are  no  innate  principles.  He  is  opposed  to 
the  universal  consent  alleged  in  their  favor,  maintaining  that 
many  races  doubt  even  this  famous  principle  that  two  contra- 
dictories cannot  be  true  or  false  at  once,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race  ignores  it  altogether.  I  admit  that 
there  are  au  infinite  number  of  persons  who  have  never  made 
a  statement  of  them.  I  have  indeed  seen  authors  who  desired 
to  refute  them,  apprehending  them,  without  doubt,  wrongly. 
But  where  shall  we  iind  one  who  does  not  avail  himself  of 
them  in  practical  life,  and  who  is  not  offended  with  a  liar  who 
contradicts  him  ?  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  ground  myself  wholly 
u[>on  universal  consent;  and  as  for  propositions  which  are  ap- 
proved as  soon  as  they  are  proposed,  I  admit  that  it  is  not  at 
all  necessary  for  them  to  be  primitive  or  proximate  to  them, 
for  they  may  be  very  common  facts.  Aa  for  this  statement 
which  teaches  us  that  one  and  one  make  two  (which  the  author 
brings  forward  a&  an  example),  it  is  not  an  axiom,  but  a  detioi- 
tion.  And  when  be  says  that  sweetness  is  a  different  thing 
from  bitterness,  he  states  only  a  fact  of  primitive  exjjerience, 
or  of  immediate  pejception.  Or  better,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  the  perception  of  what  is  understood  by  the  term  sweet- 
ness is  different  from  the  perception  of  that  which  is  under- 
stood by  the  term  bitterness.  I  do  not  here  distinguish  at  all 
the  practical  truths  from  the  speculative;  they  are  always  the 
same.  And  as  we  can  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  manifest 
truths,  that  a  sul)stance  whose  knowledge  and  power  are 
infinite  should  be  honored,  we  can  say  that  it  emanates  at 
once  from  the  light  which  is  born  with  us,  provided  one  can 
give  his  attention  to  it. 


SPECIMEN   OF  THOUGHTS   UPON   THE  SECOND 
BOOK 


It  is  very  true  that  our  perceptions  of  ideas  come  either 
from  the  external  senses  or  from  the  internal  sense,  which  may 
be  called  reflection ;  but  this  reflection  is  not  limited  to  the 
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Operations  alone  of  the  mini],  as  is  stated  (chap.  1,  §  4)  ;  it 
reaches  even  to  the  mind  itself,  and  it  is  in  the  consciousness 
of  self  that  we  perceive  auhstance. 

I  admit  that  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  soul  always  thinks,  although  often  its  thoughts  are  too 
confused  and  too  feeble  for  it  to  be  able  distinctly  to  remember 
them.  I  believe  I  have  certain  proofs  of  the  continual  activity 
of  the  soul,  and  I  believe  also  that  the  body  can  never  be 
without  motion.  The  objections  raised  by  the  author  (Book 
II.,  chap.  1,  §5  10  to  19)  can  be  easily  met  by  what  I  have  just 
said  or  aui  about  to  say.  They  are  based  upon  the  experience 
of  sleep,  which  is  sometimes  dreamless  ;  and  in  fact  there  are 
some  persons  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  dream.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  always  safe  to  deny  everything  that  is  not  per- 
ceived. It  is  much  the  same  as  when  there  are  people  who 
deny  the  corpuscles  and  insensible  motions,  and  laugh  at  the 
particles  because  they  cannot  be  proved.  But  some  one  will 
tell  me  that  there  are  proofs  which  force  us  to  admit  them, 
t  reply  that  there  are  in  like  manner  proofs  which  compel  us 
to  admit  perceptions  which  are  not  marked  enough  for  us  to 
remember  them.  Experience,  furthermore,  favors  this  view; 
for  instance,  those  who  have  slept  in  a  cold  place  notice  that 
they  have  had  while  sleeping  a  confused  and  feeble  sensation. 
I  know  a  person  who  wakes  up  when  the  lamp  which  he 
always  keeps  lighted  at  night  in  his  room  goes  out.  But  here 
is  something  more  precise,  and  which  shows  that  if  we  did 
not  always  have  perceptions,  we  could  never  be  waked  up 
from  sleep.  Let  a  man  who  is  sleeping  be  called  byseveral 
persons  at  once,  and  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  voice  of  each 
by  itself  is  not  loud  enough  to  awake  him,  but  that  the  noise 
of  all  these  voices  together  awakes  him  :  let  us  take  one  of 
them  ;  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  he  touched  by  this  voice  in 
particular,  for  the  parts  are  in  the  whole,  and  if  each  one  by 
itself  does  nothing  at  all,  the  whole  will  do  nothing,  either. 
Yet  he  would  have  continued  to  sleep,  if  the  voice  had  been  a 
single  oue,  and  that,  too,  without  remembering  that  he  had  been 
called.  Thus  there  are  some  perceptions  too  feeble  to  be 
noticed,  although  they  are  always  retained,  but  amoi^  an  infi- 
nite number  of  other  small  perceptions  which  we  have  con- 
tinually.    For  neither  motions  nor  perceptions  are  ever  lost; 
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both  continue  always,  only  becoming  iadistinguisliable  through 
conipoaition  with  many  others.  One  might  reply  to  this 
reasoning,  that  each  voice  by  itself  effectively  touches  the 
body,  but  that  a  certain  quantity  of  it  is  needed  in  order  that 
th«  motion  of  the  body  may  reach  the  soul.  I  reply,  that  the 
least  impression  reaches  the  entire  body,  and  consequently  to 
that  part  whose  motions  correspond  to  the  actions  of  the  soul. 
And  accordingly  no  principle  of  limitation  can  be  found,  bow- 
ever  necessary  a  certain  quantity  may  be.  I  do  not  wish  to 
insist  upon  the  interest  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
in  this  doctrine.  For  if  the  soul  is  passive,  it  is  also  without 
life,  and  it  seems  that  it  can  be  immortal  only  by  grace  and  by 
mir.icle  —  a  view  which  there  is  reason  to  disapprove.  I  admit, 
however,  that  our  interest  is  not  the  measure  of  truth,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  mix  here  theological  reasons  with  those  of 
philosophy. 
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[From  the  German] 

Easal  Philosophlqne  ooucemant  rEntenderoent  humaln,  oil  I'on  montre, 
quelle  est  I'eutenduB  de  noa  coUBoIssancea  tertaluea  et  la  maniere  dont  nous  y 
parvetious,  traduit  de  I'Anglais  de  Mr.  Locke  luii  Mr.  Pierre  Coate,  aur  1a 
qoatrieuiH  editlou,  revue,  ivrrittee  et  augmetitee  par  I'Autenr.     A  Axoaterd. 


aul  waas  Welse  wir  darzu  Relaugen  ;  husz  den  Eiiglischen  iiberselzet  von  Hrti. 
PeliT  (,'<wle  noi-li  der  vierten  vorti  Autor  aiilbsc  iiberseheueii,  verbeaaerleo  aud 
vermclirteu  EMilioa.    S.  Alph.  1^.  Bog. 

It  '  is  unnecessary  for  hs  to  give  a  complete  abstract  of  this 
notiible  book,  after  the  author  himself  has  relieved  us  of  this 
task,  since  in  the  year  1688  he  prejKired  such  an  abstract  for 
Mr.  Clerc  for  insertion  in  his  "  Bibliotheque  universelle,"  * 
T.  VIII.,  p.  49  »qq.,  before  he  gave  it  to  the  press.  In  the  year 
16911  it  jipiHiiited  first  in  London  in  folio,  and  Mr.  Clerc  a^^iii 
published  lengthy  excerpts  in  the  said  "Bibliotli^ue  univer- 
selle,"  T.  XVII.,  p.  399.  Soon  afterwards  a  new  English  edition 
appeared,  enlarged  with  matiy  pieces,  and  in  iiarticiilar  with 
an  entire  chapter*  on  Identity  and  Diversity,  which  he  treats 
in  an  exceedingly  clear  and  excellent  luiinner. 

In  the  second  edition  mentioned,  Locke  acknowleilges  that 
he  erred  in  the  first  edition  when  he  assumed,  in  accordance 
with  the  common  view,  that  what  brings  the  will  to  any  change 
of  action  in  the  course  of  ai'bitrary  actions  is  the  assurance  of 
a  much  greater  good.  For  when  he  considered  the  matter 
more  carefully,  he  found  that  a  present  mire^^t  which  consists 
in  ili:airH  or  is  constantly  accompanied'  by  the  same,  places  its 
limits  upon  the  will.     For  the  reasons  for  this  view,  see  Book 
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1  tbis  cliapter  Is  37  In  the  second  book.  — Gerhftrdl' 
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II.,  chap.  21.  He  will  gladly,  however,  be  informed  of  a  bet- 
ter view.  Some  time  after,  a  third,  and  in  the  year  1699,  a 
fourth,  edition  appeared,  in  which  last  edition  Locke  either 
further  explained  his  previous  thoughts  by  many  additions  or 
supported  them  by  wholly  new  grounds.  Peter  Coste  made 
his  translation  on  the  basis  of  this  edition,  and  when  Locke 
sent  him  his  manuscript,  had  worked  upon  the  same  for  more 
than  two  years.  Locke  himself  considered  this  translation  a 
good  one  and  presented  his  thanks  accordingly,  so  that  con- 
sequently it  must  be  the  more  welcome  by  a  great  deal  to  us. 

To  enumerate  all  the  new  additions  would  take  too  long; 
hence  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  mention  of  the  two 
most  important,  which  make  two  separate  chapters,  of  whioh 
the  first  is  Book  II.,  chap.  33,  and  treats  of  the  Association  of 
Ideas. 

Locke  says  there  is  almost  no  one  who  does  not  find 
something  in  the  opinions,  conclusions,  and  actions  of  other 
people  which  seems  to  him  fantastic  and  estravagant,  and  is  so 
in  fact.  Every  one  may  have  eyes  keen-sighted  enough  to 
mark  the  least  fault  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  another,  if 
only  it  may  be  distinguished  from  his  own,  and  he  himself  may 
have  suflScient  understanding  to  condemn  the  same,  although 
he  also  may  have  in  his  own  opinions  and  bis  own  conduct  the 
greatest  errors  of  which  he  might  be  aware,  and  of  which, 
where  not  impossible,  he  may  yet  with  difficulty  be  convinced. 

This  arises,  he  continues,  not  merely  from  self-love,  although 
this  passion  has  often  a  great  part  therein.  For  one  daily  sees 
such  people  lying  sick  with  the  same  disease,  who  are  otherwise 
skilful  and  whole  enough  to  make  nothing  of  their  own  merits. 

This  defect  of  reason  is  customarily  ascribed  to  education 
and  to  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  this,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  not  without  cause,  but  according  to  Locke's  statement, 
this  explanation  reacht-s  not  to  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  does 
not  show  completely  its  origin  and  [leculiarity. 

He  himself  explains  it  as  follows:  Some  of  our  ideas  [his 
own  words]  hav.;  among  themselves  an  exact  correspondence 
and  connection.  The  oltligation  and  highest  perfection  of  our 
reason  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  reveals  such  ideas  and  holds 
thein  together  in  the  selfsame  unity  and  correspondence  as 
that  which  is  grounded  in  their  particular  nature.     There  is 
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besides  this  another  bond  of  ideas  which  depends  upon  chance 
or  custom,  so  that  the  ideas  which  naturally  are  wholly  unre- 
lated become  so  exactly  united  in  the  minds  {esprit ' )  of  some 
men,  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  separated  from  one 
another.  They  accompany  one  another  constajitly,  and  one  can 
no  sooner  present  itself  to  the  understanding  {int^ectui) 
than  the  others  or,  indeed,  more  of  them,  so  united  are  they, 
appear  also,  nor  can  they  at  all  be  separated  from  one  another. 

This  association  of  ideas,  which  the  mind  makes  in  itself 
either  voluntarily  or  by  chance,  is  the  sole  source  of  the  defect 
of  which  we  now  speak.  And  as  this  strong  union  of  ideas  is 
not  originally  caused  by  nature,  it  is  for  this  reason  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  different  persons,  viz.:  according  to  their  different 
inclinations,  education,  and  self-interests. 

That  there  are  such  associations  of  ideas,  which  custom 
begets  in  the  minds  of  most  men,  no  one,  according  to  Locke's 
statement,  can  doubt,  who  with  much  earnestness  considers 
himself  and  other  people.  And  to  this  cause  can  perhaps  with 
convenience  and  reason  be  ascribed  the  greater  part  of  those 
sympathies  and  antipathies  which  one  finds  among  men,  and 
which  work  as  strongly  and  produce  as  regular  effects,  as  if 
they  were  natural,  which  fact  then  makes  them  to  be  called  so, 
although  at  first  view  they  had  no  other  origin  than  the  chance 
connection  of  two  ideas,  which  the  strength  of  a  first  impres- 
sion, or  of  an  excessively  great  compliance,  so  firmly  united, 
that  they  always  thereafter  remain  together  in  the  miud  of 
the  man,  as  though  only  a,  single  idea.  Locke,  however,  in  no 
respect  denies  that  there  are  wholly  natural  antipathies  which 
depend  upon  our  original  constitution  and  are  born  with  us. 
Tie  believes,  however,  that  with  proper  consideration  man 
woiUd  recognize  the  most  of  those  which  have  been  regarded 
as  natural,  as  in  the  beginning  caused  by  impressions  which 
were  not  heeded,  whether  they  were  suggested  sufficiently 
early  or  through  a  ridiculous  fancy.  Locke  notices  incidentally 
the  difference  which  may  be  made  between  natural  and  ac- 
quired antipathies,  so  that  those  who  have  children  or  who 

1  Thin  wiinl  I  hnve  voluntarily  n'tnined  here  and  for  the  moet  put  in  what 
tnllnn's.  lin'RiiKe  it  ciiimcit  bv  exi>iveHt'(l  quite  clearly  in  Gennan.  —  Leibnlti'i 

rerhaiw  nv  shcmld  retain  the  word  "  esprit  "  in  EngliBh.  —  Tm. 
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must  educate  them,  may  see  how  much  heed  they  should  take 
of  this  principle,  and  with  what  care  this  disorderly  union  of 
ideas  in  the  miad  of  the  youth  should  be  prevented. 

He  thereupon  points  out  by  some  examples  how  such  a  union 
of  ideas,  which  are  not  of  themselves  united,  yet  depend  one 
upon  another,  is  sufficient  to  impede  our  moral  and  natural 
action,  yea  more,  our  notions  themselves. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  or  of  spirits  agree  as  Jittle  with  dark- 
ness as  with  light ;  if,  however,  a  foolish  maid  instils  and 
awakens  these  different  ideas  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  as  though 
they  were  connected  with  each  other,  the  child  during  his  entire 
life  will  perhaps  not  be  able  to  separate  them  from  each  other; 
so  that  the  darkness  ever  more  will  seem  to  him  to  be  accom- 
panied with  these  horrible  ideas. 

If  any  one  has  suffered  a  grievous  wrong  on  account  of 
another,  he  thinks  very  often  of  the  persons  and  the  deed,  and 
while  he  thus  strongly  or  for  a  long  time  thinks  thereupon,  he 
at  tlie  same  time  glues  these  two  ideas  together  so  firmly,  that 
be  makes  them  almost  one,  as  it  were,  and  never  remembers  the 
person  but  that  the  wrong  received  also  enters  his  head.  And 
while  he  can  scarcely  distinguish  these  two  things,  he  has  just 
as  much  aversion  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  Thence  it 
comes,  Locke  adds,  that  hatred  arises  from  slight  and  worth- 
less reasons,  and  quarrels  are  taken  up  and  continned  in  the 
world. 

One  of  Locke's  friends  was  wholly  cured  of  madness  by  a 
certain  man  through  a  very  painful  operation,  for  which  service 
he  acknowledged  himself  under  great  obligation  to  him  through- 
out his  life,  as  he  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  required  from 
no  one  a  greater  service  during  his  life.  Reason  or  gratitude 
might  suggest  to  him  what  they  would,  yet  he  could  never 
bear  the  sight  of  this  surgeon,  i'or  as  the  sight  of  him  always 
brought  again  to  mind  the  idea  of  the  very  great  pain  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  endure  at  his  hands,  he  could  not  endure 
this  idea,  so  violent  were  the  impressions  it  produced  in  his 
mind. 

Many  children  hold  their  books,  which  were  the  occasion 
hereto,  accountable  for  most  of  the  ill  treatment  they  endured 
at  school,  and  they  unite  these  ideas  so  well  that  they  regard 
a  book  with  great  disgust,  and  all  their  life  study  and  books 
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.,  became  a  genuine  tor- 


cannot  win  their  luve,  because  to  thei 
otherwise  have  gveiitly  delighted  tliein 
tute. 

An  example  notable  for  its  singularity  is  the  following  which 
an  eminent  man,  who  assured  him  he  haii  himself  seen  it,  re- 
lates to  Locke :  A  young  man  had  learued  to  liauee  very  prettily 
and  perfectly.  There  chauced  to  stand,  however,  in  the  hall 
where  he  first  learned,  an  old  trunk,  the  idea  of  which  com- 
bined so  imperceptibly  with  his  turus  and  steps  in  the  dance, 
that  although  ha  could  dance  incomparably  well  in  this  hall, 
he  could  do  this  only  when  the  old  trunk  was  there;  in  other 
places,  however,  he  could  not  dance  at  all,  unless  the  old  truuk 
itself  or  one  like  it  stood  in  its  accustomed  place. 

The  Jiabitua  inleltecluales  which  are  contracted  through  such 
association  t)f  ideas,  are,  as  Locke  further  informs  us,  just  as 
strong  and  nnraerona,  even  though  very  little  heeded.  Sui>- 
posing  the  ideas  of  being  and  matter  were  very  sti-ongly  united, 
either  by  education  or  by  an  excessively  great  application  to 
these  two  ideas,  according  aa  they  are  combined  in  the  mind, 
what  notions  and  reasonings  would  they  not  produce  concern- 
ing different  spirits  ?  If  a  custom  accepted  from  childhood 
up  had  united  a  form  or  figure  with  the  idea  of  God,  into  what 
absurdities  would  such  a  thought  in  the  contemplation  of  deity 
not  plunge  us  ?  We  shall  no  doubt  find,  Locke  adds,  that  it 
is  nothing  else  than  similar  ill-grounded  and  unnatural  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  which  break  the  path  for  the  many  conflicting 
sects  in  philosophy  and  religion ;  foe  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  each  member  of  those  different  sects  is  willingly  deceived, 
and  against  his  better  knowledge  and  conscience  rejects  the 
truth  demonstrated  to  him  by  clear  evidence.  It  is  indeed 
certain  that  sometimes  interest  assists  gre-atly  in  this  sort  of 
thing,  yet  no  one  could  aftlrni  that  it  could  captivate  and  lead 
astray  whole  societies,  so  that  they  all,  none  excepted,  should 
affirm  plain  and  deliberate  falsehoods.  For  it  must  bo  that 
some  at  least  do  what  others  pretend  to  do,  viz. :  seek  truth 
sincerely. 

Therefore  there  must  be  something  which  blinds  their  nn- 
derstanding  and  hinders  them  from  recognizing  the  falsehood 
of  what  they  consider  as  pure  and  refined  truth.  If  now  we 
investigate  accurately  what  takes  reason  prisoner  and  darkens 
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the  understanding  of  otherwise  BiiioerL'  people,  yr&  find  ttmt  it 

■  is  simply  and  solely  some  free  ideas,  which,  ijro])erly  speaking, 

K.illy  have  uo  bond  ainoug  themselves,  but  which,  by  educo- 

ition,  custom,  and  uninterrupted  action  on  their  par^  are  so 

lited  in  the  mind  that  they  can  no  more  be  separatt^'d  and 

ftdisti aguish ed  from  one  another  than  a  single  idoa.     Thence  it 

KCpmes,  Locke  continues,  that  often   the   crudest   things  are 

1  for  worthy  opinions,  absurdities  for  denionstratiuns,  ami 

intolerable  and  absurd  results  for  strong  and  fluent  reasun- 

The  other  chapter  we  promised  to  present,  treats  of  Eiithu- 
laii  is  the  10th  iu  the  4th  book.     Locke's  thoughts 

Iftbereujiuu  are  as  follows  :  — 

Whoever  will  earnestly  seek  for  truth  must  first  beforo  all 

ftltings  acquire  a  love  for  it.    Whoever  dues  not  love  the  truth, 
a  him  we  must  necessarily  attribute  the  opposite,     Hunce  we 

I  can  riglitly  say,  that  among  those  who  pretcud  to  B«ck  it, 

'  there  are  very  few  who  really  love  it.  Vie  may  rocogui^o  a 
genuine  seeker  of  the  truth,  since  he  does  nut  assume  fur  a 
Statement  any  greater  certainty  than  the  proofs  upon  which 
he  grounds  it  warrant.  Whoever  steps  beyond  this  limit  lays 
hold  of  the  truth  not  out  of  love  for  it,  but  from  another  indi- 
rect purpose.  For  while  the  unquestionable  clearuess  of  a 
stat«iueDt  truly  consists  in  the  evidence  for  it  (excepting 
thosa  which  are  sufficiently  clear  of  themselves),  yet  it  in 
jA^in  that  so  far  as  space  Is  given  to  aaseut  Wyoud  the  unqui-K- 
tiouaUe  clearness  of  a  proposition,  the  remaining  jiortiun  of 
the  assurance  is  not  drawn  from  love  for  the  truth,  but  from 
■noth«r  passion.  For  as  it  is  impossible  that  luve  for  tlio 
tmth  can  bring  any  one  to  give  to  any  proptisition  an  aKHcnt 
greater  than  that  certihed  by  the  truth  itself,  just  so  is  it  abo 
impossible  that  any  one  out  of  love  for  the  truth  can  assent  to 
a  statement  in  view  of  evidence  of  such  a  character  that  from 
it  be  cannot  see  whether  the  statement  is  true ;  which  would 
be  a^ttnally  equivalent  to  the  assumption  that  the  propcraiti'in 
is  a  truth  because  possibly,  or,  indeed,  probably,  it  seenu  not 
to  accord  with  the  truth. 

Lucke  adds,  it  follows  indisputably  from  this  evil  dinposi- 
tion  of  the  mind,  that  men  assume  the  authority  to  <Uctat« 
th«r  own  opinions  to  others.     For  h»w  sboald  ons  who  kaa 
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impoaeil  on  hia  own  belief,  not  be  willing  also  to  impose  on 
the  belief  of  others  ?  How  is  it  to  be  espeeted  that  one  will 
use  valid  orgnmeuts  aiid  proofs  in  dealing  with  others,  who  is 
not  accustomed  to  use  them  in  dealing  with  himself,  who  does 
violence  to  his  owu  powers,  who  tyrannizes  over  his  own  mind, 
and  misuses  the  advantage  which  truth  alone  has,  viz. ;  that  it 
assents  to  nothing  but  what  is  indisputably  true  1 

After  Locke  baa  laid  this  foundation,  lie  proceeds  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  Enthusiasm,  to  which  some  people  ascribe  as 
much  power  as  to  faith  and  reason,  and  would  establish  revela- 
tion without  the  aid  of  reason,  whereby,  however,  they  would 
at  once  destroy  both  reason  and  revelation,  and  without  any 
reason  erect  in  their  place  the  fancies  forged  in  their  own 
brain,  which  they  choose  as  the  plumb-line  of  their  opinions 
and  conduct.  Reason  is  nothing  else  than  a  natural  revela- 
tion, whereby  God  bestows  upon  men  that  portion  of  truth 
which  he  lias  poured  into  the  capacity  of  their  natural  powers. 
Revelation  ia  natural  reason,  enlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discov- 
eries flowing  immediately  from  God,  the  ground  (raison)  of 
which  is  the  truth  by  testimony  and  proof  they  otter  that 
these  discoveries  actually  come  from  God.^  Whoever,  there- 
fore, destroys  reason  to  make  room  for  revelation,  extin- 
guishes both  these  lights  at  the  same  time.  As,  however,  men 
find  that  an  iEuniediate  revelation  is  a  much  easier  means  of 
strengthening  their  opinions  and  of  directing  their  conduct 
thau  the  labor  of  arranging  all  according  to  strict  reasoning, 
which  is  usually  irksome,  prejudiced,  and  for  the  juost  part 
without  successful  progress ;  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  often  pretend  revelations  and  persuade  themselves 
that  God  directs  them  in  particular  as  regards  their  actions 
and  opinions,  and  especially  in  those  things  which  they  cannot 
justify  by  the  principles  of  reasoTi.  If  their  minds  are  once 
possessed  with  this  thought,  the  most  absurd  opinions  which 
are  firmly  impressed  upon  their  fancy,  must  seem  to  be  illu- 
minations coming  from  the  Spirit  of  God  and  having  divine 
authority.  Every  extraordinary  thing  to  which  they  are  led 
by  a  strong  impulse,  they  consider  as  certainly  a  divine  call 
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which  they  must  follow,  and  as  a  command  fiom  on  high  in 
whose  execution  it  is  impossible  to  err. 

This  is,  properly  speaking,  what  is  meant  by  Enthusiasm, 
which  ia  not  adjusted  to  reason  nor  to  divine  revelation,  but 
springs  forth  only  from  the  imagination  of  a  heated  and  con- 
ceited spirit,  and  which,  as  bodd  as  it  has  taken  a  little  root, 
plays  much  more  strongly  upon  the  opinion  and  actions  of 
men  than  reason  or  revelation  separately  or  together. 

Although  now  the  extravagant  actions  and  opinions,  wherein 
enthusiasm  has  involved  men,  should  spur  them  on  to  be  more 
on  their  guard  and  to  avoid  the  false  principia,  which  lead 
astray  both  their  belief  and  their  couduct;  yet  through  its 
love  for  the  extraordinary,  through  its  ease  and  illumined  by 
its  glory,  and  through  its  extraordinary  paths  to  knowledge  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  laziness,  ignorance,  and  vanity  of 
many  are  so  tickled,  and  they  are  brought  to  such  a  point,  that 
after  they  are  captivated  by  such  ways  of  an  immediate  reve- 
lation, of  an  illumination  without  search,  of  a  certainty  with- 
out proof  and  investigation,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  them 
out  of  it  again. 

They  are  transported  beyond  reason,  and  reason  in  their 
case  perishes.  They  see  a  light  infused  into  their  understand- 
ing and  can  no  longer  be  deceived.  This  light  visibly  appears 
as  the  clearest  sunbeam  and  requires  no  other  proof  than  its 
own  clearness.  They  feel,  according  to  their  statements,  the 
hand  of  God  moving  them  within ;  they  feel  the  impulses  of 
the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  iu  their  feeling.  Thus 
they  persuade  themselves  that  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  they  see  and  feel  in  tliemselves.  The  things  which  they 
clearly  experience  are  beyond  all  doubt,  and  need  no  proof; 
and  so  of  all  the  rest  of  their  strange  talk.  They  are  sure  of 
these  things  because  they  are  sure  of  thoni,  and  their  opinions 
are  correct  because  they  are  firmly  fixed  in  their  mind.  For 
this  is  the  upshot  of  their  words  when  strip])ed  of  the  meta- 
phors of  htmriii'j  and  feeling  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

Locke  uivestigates  the  ground  of  this  inner  light  and  feel- 
ing, upon  which  these  i)eople  so  firmly  base  themselves,  and 
speaks  thus :  Is  this  seeing  of  the  liglit  a  ])erception  of  the 
truth  of  a  certain  partic\iliir  statenieut,  or  perhaps  of  this,  that 
it  is  a  revelation  from  God  ?    Is  this  feeling  a  perce\A\QT;\  oi 
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an  iiicliuation,  whicli  comes  from  a  faucy  to  do  somethiug,  or 
from  the  spirit  of  Ood,  which  begets  in  it  this  inclination? 
These  are  two  wholly  different  feelings,  which  moat  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  one  another  if  we  would  not  deceive 
ourselves.  I  can  perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition ;  but  I 
cannot  thereby  know  as  yet  whether  it  is  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  Giod.  I  can  perceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition  in 
Euclid  without  its  being  or  my  knowing  that  it  is  a  revelation. 
I  may  also  know  that  I  did  not  attain  this  knowledge  through 
natural  means,  thence  may  indeed  conclude  that  it  is  revealed 
to  me,  but  I  cannot  thereby  yet  know  it  is  a  revelation  from 
God;  because  there  may  be  minds  which  without  a  divine 
commission  for  this  work  arouse  these  ideas  in  me  and  set 
them  in  such  order  in  my  mind  that  I  may  perceive  their  con- 
nection. So  that  the  knowledge  of  a  proposition,  which  enters 
my  head,  I  know  not  how,  is  thus  not  an  evidence  that  it 
comes  from  God.  Still  less  is  a  firm  persuasion  that  this 
fancy  is  true,  a  certain  evidence  that  it  comes  from  God,  or 
that  it  is  true. 

We  may  call  such  a  fancy  sight  or  light,  yet  it  is  nothing 
more  than  belief  and  contidenee.'  For  if  the  proposition  under 
discussion  be  one  which  they  have  imagined,  but  do  not  know 
to  be  true,  it  cannot  be  seeing,  but  believing.  One  may  also 
give  to  such  fancy  any  name  he  pleases.  What  I  believe,  I 
must  put  forth  as  true  upon  another's  testimony,  and  must 
know  certainly  in  the  case  that  this  testimony  is  given ;  for 
without  this  my  belief  would  be  groundless.  I  must  see 
whether  God  reveals  this  to  me,  or  whether  I  see  nothing. 
Thus  the  issue  is,  that  I  know  how  I  am  to  know  that  God 
reveals  something  to  me,  that  this  impreasiou  in  my  soul 
occurs  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  consequently  1  am 
bound  to  follow  it.  If  1  do  not  know  this,  my  confidence, 
great  as  it  may  be,  is  without  the  least  foundation,  and  all  the 
light  with  which  I  perceive  myself  illumined,  ia  but  enthusi- 
asm. For  whether  the  proposition  supposed  to  be  revealed, 
be  evidently  true  in  itself,  or  visibly  probable,  or  whether  it 
be  difficult  to  vindicate  it  by  the  ordinary  paths  of  knowledge, 
this  must  nevertheless  before  all  things  be  clearly  established 
and  proved,  that  God  has  revealed  this  proposition,  and  that 
'  TLe  German  1b  *'  Ctislu\iliit  vind  Coufldenti," T». 
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what  I  take  afl  a  revelation  certainly  comes  of  itself  into  my 
mind,  aiid  is  no  illusion,  which  some  one  else  haa  thrust  in  or 
my  own  fancy  has  awakened.  Until  one  has  come  this  far, 
all  confidence  that  this  revelation  comes  from  God  is  a  mere 
conjecture,  and  all  this  light  which  da-zzles  one  is  nothing  but 
an  ignis  fatuus,  which  will  unceasingly  lead  us  into  this  circle : 
ITiis  is  a  revelation  because  I  Jlrmly  believe  it;  and  I  believe  it 
beeause  it  is  a  revelation. 

It  follows  from  this  that  those  who  imagine  that  they  have 
such  revelations  of  this  or  that  truth  must  be  assured  that  it 
is  God  who  has  revealed  it  to  them.  For  to  say,  as  they  gen- 
erally do,  that  they  know  it  by  the  light  which  it  brings  with 
it,  which  shines  and  flashes  in  their  souls,  and  which  they 
cannot  resist,  means  only  that  it  is  a  revelation  because 
they  believe  it  certainly  is  one ;  since  all  the  light  of  which 
they  speak  is  nothing  but  a  strong  imagination  which  is  firmly 
fixed  in  their  mind,  and  yet  has  not  the  least  ground  that  it  is 
a  truth.  For  they  must  consider  that  to  assume  accepted 
grounds  aa  reasonable  and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  a  truth,  is  a  nec- 
essary acknowledgment  that  they  have  no  such  (grounds).' 
Because,  if  they  have  such,  they  receive  this  truth  no  longer 
as  a  revelation,  but  as  a  truth  established  upon  common 
grounds.  And  if  they  believe  it  to  be  true,  because  it  is  no 
revelation,  and  if  they  have  no  other  reason  to  prove  it  a 
revelation  than  simply  because  they  are  completely  persuaded 
of  its  truth,  without  any  other  ground  and  only  ou  account  of 
this  fancy,  then  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation  only  be- 
cause they  strongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation.  Who  does 
not  see  that  if  we  build  upon  such  grounds,  we  make  our  own 
fancy  the  only  rule  of  our  opinions  and  conduct,  and  conse- 
quently subject  ourselves  to  the  strangest  errors  and  vexa- 
tions. For  once  for  all  the  strength  of  our  opinions  is  no 
proof  of  their  correctness.  Meanwhile  men  can  approve  an 
error  as  a  truth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  those  zealous 
people  who  maintain  in  the  sharpest  manner  two  propositions 
contrary  to  one  another. 

In  reference  to  which  Locke  well  says,  that  if  the  light, 

'  The  tert  is:  "Denn  dlesea  miiaBen  sie  vor  raiaoniihle  nnd  von  eintKe>n 
BewelM  hftlten,  der  da  zelee,  ilaw  es  vine  Warlieit  Key,  K^nnmmi-ne  Vii'u\ii,\b 
ADDehmen,  d>m  lie  erieaaea  muaaea,  wie  sfe  derifltilctien  ulcltl  habeu."  — tB^ 
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which  eveiy  one  thinks  he  has  in  himself,  and  vhich  in  this 
case  is  nothing  but  the  strength  of  his  own  opinion,  be  a  proof 
that  his  thought  comes  from  God,  then  we  must  conclude  that 
all  contrary  opinions  have  the  right  to  pass  as  divine  inspira- 
tiona  ;  and  God  would  be  not  only  the  father  of  light,  but  also 
of  wholly  opposite  lights,  which  lead  men  in  ways  wholly 
contrary. 

Therefore  Locke  concludes  that  he  who  does  not  wish  to 
fall  into  a  mass  of  disorderly  delusions  and  errors  must  first 
test  thoroughly  this  inner  light  which  offers  itself  as  a  guide. 
God,  he  says,  does  not  destroy  the  man  when  he  makes  a 
prophet.  He  leaves  all  his  faculties  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion, so  that  he  may  thereby  judge  whether  the  inspirations 
which  he  feels  within  have  sprung  from  God  or  not.  If  God 
will  have  us  acknowledge  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  he  permits 
us  to  see  this  truth  either  through  the  ordinary  paths  of  nat- 
ural reason,  or  he  makes  us  know  that  it  is  a  truth  which  we 
must  receive  upon  his  authority,  while  he  convinces  us  by 
certain  marks  wliich  reason  cannot  reject  that  it  comes  from 
him.  I  will  not,  however,  Locke  ad<ls,  say  by  this,  that  we  are 
to  examine  by  reason  whether  a  proposition  thus  revealed  to 
us  by  God  may  be  proved  by  natural  principles,  and  if  not  we 
may  reject  it ;  but  I  will  say,  that  we  must  consult  reason  and 
by  its  aid  see  whether  it  be  a  revelation  from  God  or  no. 
For  if  reason  finds  it  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  it  declares  for 
it  as  such  from  that  hour  on  as  well  as  for  any  other  truth, 
and  makes  it  one  of  its  rules,  so  that  it  cannot  be  rejected. 

If  this  inner  light,  or  a  proposition  which  presents  itself  in 
our  mind  as  revealed,  accords  with  the  principles  of  reason  or 
with  the  word  of  God  which  is  an  attested  revelation,  we  have 
the  warrant  of  reason  for  it,  and  may  accept  this  light  as  true. 
and  direct  our  faith  and  walk  accordingly.  If,  however,  this 
light  has  the  witness  or  proof  of  neither  of  these  rules,  wt 
cannot  consider  it  as  a  revelation ;  nay  more,  as  a  truth.  For 
if  we  at  the  same  time  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation,  that  does 
not,  however,  make  it  so;  it  may,  however,  be  shown  by  some 
other  mark  to  be  really  a  revelation.  The  old  prophets,  when 
they  were  to  receive  revelations  from  God,  had  other  proof 
than  the  inner  light  which  assured  them  that  these  revelations 
really  came  from  God;     Tliey  imagined  not  only  that  their 
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imaginationa  came  from  God,  but  they  had  also  external  signs 
which  convinced  them  that  Uod  was  the  author  of  their  reve- 
lation. And  if  they  were  to  convince  others  of  the  same,  they 
received  beforehand  a  special  power  to  set  forth  the  truth  of 
the  commission  given  them  of  Heaven  with  visible  signs.  Thus 
Moaes  saw  a  burning  bush  which  was  yet  not  consumed  and 
heard  a  voice  out  of  the  buah.  This  was  something  more  than 
an  inner  feeling  of  an  impulse  to  free  the  children  of  Israel 
from  the  hajids  of  Pharaoh,  Yet,  Moses  did  not  believe  that 
this  was  enough  to  warrant  him  in  going  into  Egypt  with  God's 
commission ;  until  God  assured  him  by  still  anothei  miracle,  of 
the  rod  changed  into  a  serpent,  that  such  waa  his  real  will,  and 
granted  him  the  power  to  work  precisely  similar  wonders  in 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  Precisely  similar  was  it  in  Gideon's 
case.  These  and  other  examples  of  the  old  prophets  show 
sufficiently  that  they  did  not  believe  that  au  inner  vision  or 
their  own  imaginatiou  attested  by  no  other  affirmation  a  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  their  imagination  came  from  God ;  although 
the  Scripture  does  not  everywhere  mention  that  they  always 
asked  for  or  received  such  proofs. 

These  few  passages  from  the  clever  work  of  Locke,  under 
•  the  guidance  of  the  accurate  translator  Coste,  we  have  brought 
forward  as  specimens.     Perhaps  we  shall  have  further  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  it,  when  the  Latin  translation,  with  which 
some  one '  is  now  occupied  in  England,  is  published. 


In  the  "Monatliche  Auszug"  of  the  year  1701  is  found  (pp. 
73-75)  the  following  addition  to  the  foregoing  sketch :  — 

What  Locke  says  of  the  connection  and  accompaniment  of 
ideas  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  serves  often  to  arouse  the  emo- 
tions; as  for  errors  and  false  judgments,  however,  they  spring 
from  other  contiguous  and  peculiar  causes,  viz.:  that  one 
assumes  false  principles,  and  imagines  tliat  he  once  had  proof  of 
them  in  his  mind,  within  which  now  a  lapse  of  memory  occurs; 
and  then  from  incoirect  conclusions  which  he  produces  from 
these  principles  assumed  as  known,  l)ecause  he  gives  not  the 
time  and  labor  to  investigate  all  in  a  formal  and  orderly  way, 
1  BurridgB  of  DiMia.    Tlie  wrsUm  ap\iQO,Tvili  in  ITOl. — T»- 
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Meanwhile  it  is  true  that  the  emotioas  ^eatly  assist  this  credu- 
lity concertiiug  principles  and  carelessness  in  false  deduction ; 
fur  one  believes  and  easily  draws  the  conclusion  be  would  gladly 
have.  It  is  besides  noticeable  in  this  book  of  Locke's,  that  in 
his  last  writings  against  the  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  Stillingfleet  he 
has  changed  a  large  part  of  his  opinions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  body  contained  in  this  Tentameti  or  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding;  while  in  this  Tentamen  he  held  opinions,  in 
common  with  modem  philosophers,  especially  the  followers 
of  Descartes  and  Gassendi,  that  in  the  body  nothing  is  to  be 
met  with  but  size,  solidity  or  impenetrability,  and  motion  or 
change ;  now,  however,  he  begins  to  hold  the  opinion  that  there 
is  something  to  be  found  therein  not  revealed  through  these 
qualities.  He  repudiates,  besides,  in  this  essay  innate  ideas 
and  the  natural  light,  but  appears  not  to  distinguish  suffi- 
ciently the  necessary  truths  arising  from  possibility,  from  those 
others  whose  ground  must  be  assumed  from  the  experience  of 
realities,  and  thus  must  be  drawn  from  without. 

Thus  he  accejits  the  tabula  rasa  of  Aristotle,  rather  than 
the  implanted  (ideas)  of  Plato.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
come  upon  thoughts  in  these  most  abstract  matters,  without 
external  sensations,  but  in  the  case  of  these  necessary  truths, 
Bueh  sensations  serve  more  as  a  reminder  than  as  a  proof; 
which  (proof)  must  come  simply  and  solely  from  internal 
^-lunds,  iis  those  do  not  sufficiently  understand  who  deal  little 
l»  -^fm  on  St  rat  ion  proper. 
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PREFACE 

The  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  by  a.  distinguished  English- 
man, being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  esteemed  works  of 
this  ]>eriod,  I  have  resolved  to  make  some  remarks  upon  it, 
because  having  sutRciently  meditated  for  a  long  time  upon 
the  same  subject  and  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  matters 
therein  touched  upon,  I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  publish  something  under  the  title  of 
''  Kew  Essays  on  the  Understanding,"  and  to  procure  a  favor- 
able reception  to  my  thoughts,  by  putting  them  in  so  good 
company.  I '  have  thought  also  that  I  could  profitfrom  the 
labor  of  another  not  only  to  lessen  my  own  (since  in  fact  it 
is  less  difficult  to  follow  the  thread  of  a  good  author  than  to 
work  wholly  independently),  but  further  to  add  something  to 
what  he  has  given  us,  which  is  always  easier  than  to  start  from 
the  beginning ;  for  I  thiiik  I  have  cleared  up  some  difficulties 
which  he  had  left  in  their  entirety.  Thus  his  reputation  is  an 
advantage  to  me ;  having  for  the  rest  a  disposition  to  render 
justice,  and  very  far  from  wishing  to  diminish  the  esteem  in 
which  this  work  is  held,  I  would  increase  it,  if  my  approval 
carried  any  weight.     It  is  true  I  often  differ  in  my  views  (from 

'  (.T^rhantl'a  text  reads  an  tnllnw.i;  "J'al  crA  viiixir  poiivoir  protltrr  da 
trftrjiil  iraotriiy  non  Beiilement  pour  ilimiiioer  Ic  iiiit-n  (pulaqn'en  effwt  II  y  a 
mniim  de  peintr  k  nuivre  1e  til  d'un  bon  nnttrur  qa'k  travaiUer  h,  iioaveaux  fralii 
en  toiiti,  inatii  eiicor  pour  adjouter  quelqae  chiiae  a  ce  qu'll  nous  a  donne,  ce 
qui  est  toDnjoun  plus  (auile  que  de  n>tnm«iii.'er ;  car  ]e  (rrois  d'avoir  lev^ 
quelqiies  diffifult&i  qii'il  avnit  Ia[s9i<e)i  en  Iriir  entier.  Ainsl  sa  repiitallon 
m'rvt  avantat.'oesn ;  estant  d'alllpurs  d'hiimenr  i  rendra  Justice  et  blen  loin  de 
vonlnir  diminuFT  I'estfme  qn'on  a  ponr  cet  nuvrajn.  je  I'accroiBtTols.  ^  mon 
approhation  efUtit  Ae  qnplqua  poids.  H  est  vray  qne  je  Buis  Bonvent  d'un  autre 
•rte,  main  hien  loin  de  disconveoir  du  merite  des  Ecrivains  celebres,  on  leur 
rend  temoiKiiaee,  en  falnant  oonnnlstre  en  qnny  el  pour  qnoy  on  B'elolgne  de 
I*ur  wnllment,  qnand  on  ]nee  neraNialre  d'empecher  qne  lenr  anlorit^  ne 
prevaille  k  la  raison  en  qnelqiies  pninls  de  (wnseqiience.  outre  qn'en  satlsfalsaiit 
h  de  bI  eiwUens  hommea,  on  rend  la  veriti'  plus  recevalile,  et  il  (ant 
que  c'est  pTinciptJement  pontellequ'ils  travallleni."  — T«. 
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Mill'),  Imt  very  fur  from  denying  the  merit  of  celebrated 
wi'itei'H,  wi!  Uiar  witness  to  it,  by  making  known  in  what  and 
wliy  wft  liifff-T  frt^m  tlieir  views,  when  we  judge  it  necessary 
to  jirtvi-iit  t ) II- ir  authority  from  prevailing  over  reason  on  some 
inijiortaiit  ]>ointn;  buKidea,  by  satisfying  such  excellent  men, 
wi!  ri^inlcr  the  tnitli  more  aeceptable,  and  it  must  be  supposed 
thfit  it  \h  iirini:ipally  for  truth  that  they  labor.  _ 

III  (-.wX,  althuiigh  thu  autlior  of  the  Essay  says  a  thousand 
bi-iiiitil'ul  things  which  I  commend,  our  systems  are  very  dif- 
fi'i'i'nt.  His  tins  more  relation  to  Aristotle,  mine  to  Plato, 
lillhciugh  wc  both  diiffr  in  m;iny  things  fi-om  the  doctrine  of 
tlii'Bc  two  ancii'nt  iiliilosojjhers.  He  is  more  popular,  and  I 
nm  CI  III!  pi  ■lied  sometimes  to  be  a  little  more  acroamatic  and 
iiHiw  abstract,  which  is  not  an  advantage  to  me,  especially 
when  writing  in  ii  living  language.  I  think,  nevertheless,  that 
by  making  two  [xn'soiis  s^ieak,  one  of  whom  sets  forth  the 
views  drawn  from  the  E^^say  of  this  author,  and  the  other 
join.s  thereto  my  olwervations,  the  parallel  will  be  more  to  the 
liking  of  the  reader  than  wholly  dry  remarks,  the  reading  of 
whicli  would  1h'  interrujittHl  at  every  moment  by  the  necessity 
of  rfi'urring  to  his  Iwiok  in  ordi-r  to  understand  mine.  It  will 
ncVfvUiclcss  1)0  well  still  to  compare  sometimes  our  writings, 
iiiid  m<t  til  judge  of  Ids  views  except  by  his  own  work,  altliough 
1  have  onlimuily  preserved  its  e.xpressions.  It  is  true  that  the 
eousrraiut,  which  auothcr's  discourse,  whose  thread  must  be 
followed,  gives  in  making  remarks,  hiis  jirevented  me  from 
thinking  to  sccuiv  the  eharins  of  which  the  dialogue  is  sus- 
ceptible; but  I  hope  the  mutter  will  make  amends  for  the 
dcf.rts  of  the  style. 

(>nr  dtlTercuivs  an'  uixm  subjects '  of  some  importance.  The 
micstiou  is  to  know  wbctbcr  the  soul  in  it.ielf  is  entirely  empty 
as  the  tnl'lets  upon  which  as  yet  notliing  has  been  "written 
(f,r'."?.i  nisKt)  a--.onUui;  to  -Vristotlc.  and  the  author  of  the 
Kssny.  and  whctlier  all  that  is  tr;uvd  tbcreon  comes  solely 
from"  the  senses  and  fnuu  ex[HTietKv  ;  or  whether  the  soul  con- 
tains originally  the  priucij-les  of  many  ideas  and  doctrines 
which  cxtctnal  objects  merely  call  up  on  i.vc;ision,  as  I  believe 

t  Enlmatiti  jivU  .Ijniui-*  rva.i:  ■•■\..:--  '.i:l."Rhk-li  iloesuin  ixvnr  in Gerh&tili 's 
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with  Plato,  and  even  with  the  schoolmen,  and  with  all  those 
who  interpret  in  thia  way  the  [tassage  of  St.  Paul  (Kom.  2: 15) 
where  he  states  that  the  law  of  God  is  written  in  the  heart, 
The  Stoics  call  these  principles '  protepies,  i.e.  fundamental 
assumptions,  or  what  is  taken  for  granted  in  advance.  The 
Mathematicians  call  them  general  notions  (icoinu  Iwouii).  Mod- 
em philosophers  give  them  other  beautiful  names,  and  Julius 
Scaliger  in  particular  named  them  semina  (elemitatis,  also 
zopyra,  i.e.  living  fires,  luminous  fiashes,  concealed  within  us, 
but  which  the  encounter  of  the  senses  makes  appear  like  the 
sparks  which  the  blow  makes  spring  from  the  steel.  And 
the  belief  is  not  without  reason,  that  these  glitterings  indicate 
something  divine  and  eternal  which  appears  especially  in  the 
necessary  truths.  Whence  another  question  arises,  whether 
all  truths  depend  upon  experience,  i.e.  upon  induction  and 
examples,  or  whether  there  are  some  which  have  still  another 
foundation.  For  if  some  events  can  be  foreseen  prior  to  any 
proof  which  may  have  been  made  of  them,  it  is  manifest 
that  we  ourselves  contribute  something  thereto.  The  senses, 
although  necessary  for  all  our  actual  knowledge,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  it  all  to  us,  since  the  senses  never  give  us  anything 
but  examples,  i.e.  particular  or  individual  tniths,  Xoiv  all  the 
examples  which  confirm  a  general  truth,  whatever  their  num- 
ber, do  not  suffice  to  establish  the  universal  necessity  of  that 
same  truth,  for  it  does  not  follow  that  wliat  has  happened  will 
happen  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  all  the  other  peo])Ics  of  the  earth  known  to  the 
ancients,  have  always  observed  that  before  the  lajise  of  twenty- 
four  hours  day  changes  into  night,  and  night  into  day.  Hut 
we  would  be  deceived,  if  we  believed  that  the  same  law  holds 
good  everywhere  else ;  for  since  then,  the"  contrary  has  l)een 
experienced  in  the  region  of  Nova  Zembla.  And  he  would 
still  l>e  in  error  who  believed  that,  bi  our  climates  at  len-st,  this 
is  a  necessary  and  eternal  truth,  which  will  always  endure, 
since  we  must  think  that  the  earth,  and  the  sun  even,  do  nut 
necessarily  exist,  and  that  there  will  perhaps  be  a  time  when 
this  beautiful  star,  together  with  its  whole  system,  will  not 
longer  exist,  at  least  in  its  jjresent  form.     Whence  it  apjiears 

'  Fnr  a  vpry  full  nfimpucUttire  of  t 
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that  necessary  tnitha  such  as  are  found  in  pure  matbematicB, 
and  particularly  in  arithmetic  and  in  geometry,  must  have 
principles  whose  proof  does  not  depend  upon  examples,  nor 
consequently  upon  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  although  with- 
out the  senses  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  us  to  think  of 
them.  This  distinction  must  be  carefully  made,  and  was  so 
well  understood  by  Euclid,  that  he  often  proved  by  the  reason, 
what  is  sufficiently  seen  through  experience  and  by  sensible 
images.  Logic  also,  together  with  metaphysics  and  ethics,  one 
of  which  shapes  theology  and  the  other  jurisprudence,  both 
natui'al  (sciences),  are  full  of  such  truths,  and  consequently 
their  proof  can  come  only  from  iuternal  principles  which  are 
called  innate.  It  is  triie  that  we  must  not  imagine  that  these 
eternal  laws  of  the  reason  can  be  read  in  the  soul  as  in  an  oi>en 
book,  as  the  prjetor's  edict  is  read  upon  his  aJbum  without  diffi- 
cidty  and  research;  but  it  is  sufficient  that  they  can  be  discov- 
ered in  us  by  dint  of  attention,  for  wliich  the  senses  furnish 
occasions,  and  successful  experience  serves  to  confirm  reason, 
in  much  the  same  way  aa  proofs  in  arithmetic  serve  for  the 
better  avoidance  of  error  in  calculating  when  the  reasoning 
is  long.  Herein,  also,  human  knowledge  differs  from  that 
of  the  Ijrutes ;  the  brutes  are  purely  empirics  and  only  guide 
themselves  by  examples;  for,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them, 
they  never  attain  to  the  formation  of  necessary  propositions ; 
while  men  are  capable  of  demonstrative  sciences.  It  is  also 
for  this  reason  that  the  faculty  the  brutes  have  for  making 
consecntioits  is  something  inferior  to  the  reason  of  man.  The 
consecutions  of  the  brates  are  merely  like  those  of  simple 
empirics,  who  claim  that  what  has  sometimes  happened  will 
happen  again  in  a  case  where  something  strikes  them  as  similar, 
without  being  able  to  judge  whether  the  same  reasons  hold 
good.  This  is  why  it  is  so  easy  for  men  to  entrap  the  brutes, 
and  so  easy  for  simple  empirics  to  make  mistakes.  This  is 
why  persons  who  have  become  skilful  through  age  and  experi- 
ence arc  not  exempt  (from  error)  when  they  depend  too  much 
upon  their  past  experience,  as  has  happened  to  many  in  civil 
and  military  affairs ;  because  they  do  not  consider  sufficiently 
that  the  world  changes,  and  that  men  become  more  skilful  by 
linding  a  thousand  new  dexterities,  while  the  deer  and  harea 
of  the  present  do  not  become  more  cunning  than  those  of  the 
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past.  The  consecutions  of  the  brutes  are  only  a  shadow  of 
reasoning,  i.e.  are  only  connections  of  the  imagination  and 
passages  from  one  image  to  another,  because  in  a  new  juncture 
which  appears  similar  to  the  preceding  they  expect  anew  that 
connection  which  they  formerly  met  with,  as  if  things  were 
united  in  fact  because  their  images  are  united  in  the  memory. 
It  is  true  that  reason  also  counsels  us  to  expect  ordinarily  to  see 
that  happen  in  the  future  which  is  conformed  to  a  long  past 
experience,  but  it  is  not  on  this  account  a  necessary  and  infalli- 
ble truth,  and  success  may  cease  when  least  expected,  when 
the  reasons  change  which  have  sustained  it.  Therefore  the 
wisest  men  do  not  so  commit  themselves  to  it  as  not  to  try  to 
discover,  if  possible,  something  of  the  reason  of  this  fact  in 
order  to  judge  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  exceptions.  For 
reason  is  alone  capable  of  establishing  sure  rules,  and  supply- 
ing what  is  wanting  to  those  which  were  not  such  by  inserting 
their  exceptions ;  and  of  finding  at  length  certain  connections 
in  the  force  of  necessary  consequences,  which  often  furnish 
the  means  of  foreseeing  the  result  without  the  necessity  of 
experiencing  the  sense-connections  of  images,  to  which  the 
brutes  are  reduced,  so  that  that  which  justifies  the  internal 
principles  of  necessary  truths  also  distinguishes  man  from  the 
brutes. 

Perhaps  our  clever  author  will  not  wholly  differ  from  my 
view.  For  after  having  employed  the  whole  of  bis  first  book  - 
in  rejecting  innate  intelligence,  taken  in  a  certain  sense,  he 
nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  and  in  the  sequel, 
admits  that  ideas,  which  do  not  originate  in  sensation,  come 
from  reflection.  Now  reflection  is  nothing  else  than  attention 
to  what  is  in  us,  and  the  senses  do  not  give  us  what  we  already 
carry  with  us.  That  being  so,  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
much  that  is  innate  in  our  mind,  since  we  are  innate,  so  to 
speak,  in  ourselves?  and  that  there  is  in  us:  being,  unity, 
substance,  duration,  change,  action,  perception,  pleasure,  and 
a  thousand  other  objects  of  our  intellectual  ideas  ?  And  these 
objects  being  immediate  to  our  understanding  and  always  pres- 
ent (although  they  cannot  always  be  perceived  by  reason  of 
our  distractions  and  needs),  what  wonder  that  we  say  that  these 
ideas  with  all  depending  upon  them  ate  innate  in  us  ?  I  have 
made  use  also  of  the  comparison  of  a  block  of  marble  which 
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has  veins,  rather  than  of  a  block  of  marble  wholly  even,  or  of 
blank  tablets,  i.e.  of  what  is  called  among  philosophers  a  tabula 
rasa.  For  if  the  soul  resembled  these  blank  tablets,  truths 
would  be  in  us  as  the  tigure  of  Hercules  is  in  the  marble,  when 
the  marble  is  wholly  indifferent  to  the  reception  of  this  figure 
or  some  Other.  But  if  there  were  veins  in  the  block  which 
should  indicate  the  figure  of  Hercules  rather  than  other  fig- 
urea,  this  block  would  be  more  determinerl  thereto,  and  Her- 
cules would  be  in  it  as  in  some  sense  innate,  althoiigh  it  would 
be  needful  to  labor  to  discover  these  veins,  to  clear  them  by 
polishing,  and  by  cutting  away  what  prevents  them  from  ap- 
pearing. Thus  it  is  that  ideas  and  truths  are  for  us  innate,  as 
inclinations,  dispositions,  habits,  or  natural  potentialities,  and 
not  as  actions ;  although  these  potentialities  are  always  accom- 
panied by  some  actions,  often  insensible,  which  correspond  to 
them. 

It  seems  that  our  clever  author  claims  that  there  is  nothing 
virtual  in  us,  and  indeed  nothing  of  which  we  are  not  always 
actually  conscious  ;  but  he  canuot  take  this  rigorously,  other- 
wise his  opinion  would  be  too  paradoxical;  since,  moreover, 
acquired  habits  and  the  stores  of  our  memory  are  not  always 
perceived  and  do  not  even  always  come  to  onr  aid  at  need, 
although  we  often  easily  recall  them  to  the  mind  upon  some 
slight  occasion  which  makes  us  remember  them,  just  as  we 
need  only  the  beginning  of  a  song  to  remember  it.'  He  limits 
his  thesis  also  in  other  places,  by  saying  that  there  is  nothing 
in  us  of  wliich  we  have  not  at  least  formerly  been  couscioiis. 
lint  besides  the  fact  that  no  one  can  be  assured  by  reason 
alone  how  far  our  jtast  apperceptionn,  which  we  nmy  have  for- 
gotten, may  have  gone,  esiiecially  according  to  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  remiuiseeuce  which,  wholly  fabulous  as  it  is,  is  in 
no  respect  incompatible  at  least  in  jtart  with  reason  wliolly 
pure:  besides  this,  I  say,  why  must  we  acquire  all  through 
the  perception  of  cxtemal  things,  and  nothing  be  unearthed  in 
ourselves  '*  Is  our  sonl  then  by  itself  such  a  blank  that  besides 
the  images  borrowed  f  nmi  without,  it  is  nothing ''  This  is  not 
an  opinion  (T  am  sure)  that  our  judicious  author  could  approve. 
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And  where  do  we  find  tablets  that  have  no  variety  in  them- 
selves ?  For  we  never  see  a  plane  perfectly  even  and  uniform. 
Why,  then,  could  we  not  furnish  also  ourselves  with  something 
of  thought  from  our  own  depths  if  we  should  dig  therein? 
Thus  I  am  led  to  believe  that  at  bottom  his  opinion  upon  this 
point  is  not  different  from  mine,  or  rather  from  the  common 
-view,  inasmuch  as  he  recognizes  two  sources  of  our  knowledge, 
the  Senses  and  Keflection. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  so  easy  to  harmonize 
him  with  us  and  with  the  Cartesians,  when  he  maintains 
that  the  mind  does  not  always  think,  and  particularly  that 
it  is  without  perception  when  we  sleep  without  dreaming; 
and  he  objects '  that  since  bodies  can  exist  without  motion, 
souls  can  also  exist  without  thought.  But  here  I  make 
a  somewhat  different  reply  than  is  customary,  for  I  hold 
tlint  naturally  a  substance  cannot  exist  without  action,  and  that 
there  is  indeed  never  a  body  without  movement.  Experience 
already  favors  me,  and  you  have  only  to  consult  the  book  of 
the  distinguished  Mr.  Boyle  against  absolute  rest,  to  Ije  con- 
vinced of  it;  but  I  believe  reason  favors  it  also,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  proofs  I  have  for  doing  away  with  atoms. 

Sloreover,  there  are  a  thousand  indications  which  make  us 
think  that  there  are  at  every  moment  an  infinite  'number  of 
jterce/jtioim  in  us,  but  without  apperception  and  i^eflection,  i.e. 
cliangi'S  in  the  soul  itself  of  which  we  are  not  conscious,  be- 
cause the  imi)rcssion3  are  either  too  slight  and  too  great  in 
number,  or  too  even,  so  that  they  have  nothing  sufficiently 
distiuKui.shing  them  from  each  other;  but  joined  to  others, 
they  ilo  not  fail  to  produce  their  effect  and  to  make  themselves 
felt  at  least  confusedly  in  the  mass.  Thus  it  is  that  habit 
makes  us  take  no  notice  of  the  motion  of  a  mill  or  a  waterfall 
when  we  have  lived  quite  near  it  for  some  time.  It  is  not 
that  the  motion  does  not  always  strike  our  organs,  and  that 
snmetliing  no  louder  enters  into  the  soul  eorresjKjniiiiig 
thereto,  in  virtue  of  the  harmony  of  the  aoul  and  the  body, 
but  these  impressions  which  are  in  the  soul  and  tlie  body,  be- 
ing destitute  of  the  attractions  of  novelty,  are  not  strong 
enough  to  attract  our  attention  and  nur  memory,  attached  to 
objects  more  engrossing.     For  all  attention  requires  memory, 

1  EnlmnnnanclJnciupsrpail:  '■  II  rlit  c|U,',"  i*.-.  He  says  that.  — Tr. 
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aud  often  wlien  we  are  not  admonished,  so  to  speak,  and 
warned  to  t:ike  note  of  some  of  our  own  present  perceptions, 
we  allow  them  to  pass  without  reflection,  and  even  without 
being  noticed;  but  if  any  one  directs  our  attention  to  them 
immediately  after,  and  makes  us  notice,  for  example,  some 
noise  which  was  just  heard,  we  remember  it,  and  are  conscions 
of  having  had  at  the  time  some  feeling  of  it.  Thus  then- 
were  perceptions  of  which  we  were  not  conscious  at  once,  con- 
sciousness arising  in  this  case  only  from  the  warning  after 
.  Home  interval,  however  small  it  may  be.  And  to  judge  still 
better  of  the  minute  percejitiona  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
in  the  crowd,  I  am  wont  to  make  use  of  the  example  of  the 
roar  or  noise  of  the  sea  which  stnkes  one  when  on  its  shore. 
To  understand  this  noise  as  it  is  made,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  hear  the  parts  which  compose  this  whole,  t.e.  the  noise  of 
each  wave,  idthough  each  of  these  little  noises  makes  itself 
kuown  only  in  the  confused  collection  of  all  the  others,  i.e.  in 
the  roar  itself,  and  would  not  be  noticed  if  the  wave  which 
makes  it  were  alone.  For  it  must  be  that  we  are  affected  a 
little  by  the  motion  of  this  wave,  and  that  we  have  some  per- 
ception of  each  one  of  these  noises,  small  as  they  are ;  other- 
wise we  would  not  have  that  of  a  hundred  thousand  waves, 
siuoe  a  htindred  thousand  nothings  cannot  make  something. 
One  never  sleeps  so  soundly  as  not  to  have  some  feeble  and 
confused  sensation,  and  one  would  never  be  awakened  by  the 
greatest  noise  in  the  world  if  he  did  not  have  some  perception 
of  its  small  beginning;  just  as  one  would  never  break  a  rope 
by  the  greatest  effort  in  the  world  if  it  were  not  stretched 
and  lengthened  a  little  by  smaller  efforts,  although  the  slight 
extension  they  produce  is  not  apparent. 

These  minute  iierceptions  are,  then,  of  greater  efficacy  in 
their  results  than  one  supjHases.  They  form  I  know  not  what, 
these  tastes,  those  images  of  the  sense-qualities,  clear  in  the 
mass,  but  coufuspti  in  the  parts,  these  impressions  which  ani^ 
rounding  bodies  make  uiion  us,  which  involve  the  infinite,  this 
connection  which  each  being  has  with  all  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse. Wo  may  even  say  tliat  in  consequence  of  these  minute 
perceptions,  the  present  is  big  witli  the  future  and  laden  with 
the  past,  that  all  things  conspire  (irvfiirvoia  rivra,  as  Hip- 
pocrates said)    and  that  in  the  least  of  substances  eyes  as 
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penetratiug  as  those  of  God  could  read  the  whole  tourse  of 
the  things  in  the  universe, 

Q(ue  sint,  que  fuerint,  qu»  mox  futura  tiahantur.' 
These  insensible  perceptions  indicate  also  and  constitute  the 
same  individual  who  is  characterized  by  the  traces  or  expres- 
sions which  they  conserve  of  preceding  states  of  this  individual, 
in  making  the  connection  with  his  present  state ;  and  they  can  be 
knownby  a  superior  mind,  even  if  this  individual  himself  should 
not  be  aware  of  them,  i.e.  when  there  would  no  longer  be  in  him 
the  express  recollection  of  them.  But  they  (these  perceptions, 
I  say)  furnish,  indeed,  the  means  of  finding  again  this  recollec- 
tion at  need  by  the  periodic  developments  which  may  some  day 
happen.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  death  can  be  only  a  sleep,  and 
cannot,  indeed,  continue,  the  perceptions  ceasing  merely  to  l>e 
sutBciently  distinguished,  and  being  reduced  in  the  animals  to  a 
state  of  confusion  which  suspends  eonsciousness,  but  which  can- 
not last  always ;  not  to  speak'  here  of  man,  who  must  have  in  ^ 
this  regard  great  privileges  in  order  to  preserve  his  personality. 

It  is  also  by  means  of  the  insensible  perceptions  that  this  I 
admirable  pre-established  harmony  of  the  soul  and  the  body, 
and  indeed  of  all  the  monads  or  simple  substances,  is  ex-  I 
plained ; '  which  supplies  the  place  of  the  unmaintainable 
influence  of  one  upon  the  others,  and  which  in  the  judgment 
of  the  author  of  the  most  excellent  of  dictionaries  exalts  the 
grandeur  of  the  divine  perceptions  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
conceived.  After  this  I  would  add  little  if  I  should  say  that 
it  is  these  minute  perceptions  which  determine  us  in  many 
junctures  without  being  thought  of,  and  which  deceive  the 
vulgar  by  the  appearance  of  an  indifference  of  equilibrium,  as 
if  we  were  entirely  indifferent  whether  we  turned  (for  ex- 
ample) to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  It  is  not  needful  also  that 
I  notice  here,  as  I  have  done  in  tJie  book  itself,  that  they 
cause  that  uneasiness  which  I  show  to  consist  in  something 
which  differs  from  pain  only  as  the  small  from  the  great,  and 
which,  however,  often  constitutes  our  desire  and  even  our 

1  Erdmsnn  readi ;  qua  moi,  etc. ;  Jarques :  qnm  max  vrnti/ra  trahantnr. 
Gerhsrdt'H  readinE;  "  que"  is  evidently  an  error,  —  Tb. 

■Erdmnnn  and  .I«cquM  omit:   "pour  ne  pnrW  117  de  rhomme  qui  doit 
■voir  en  <^lft  des  erandu  priilleKCS  jioiir  ganler  sa  personality."  —  Tr. 

■Erdmann  and  Jacques  read  "j'eipliiiue,"  I  explain.  — Tr. 
K 
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pleasure  by  giving  to  it  an  exciting  flavor.  It  is  also '  the 
insensible  parts  of  our  sensible  perceptions,  which  produce 
a  relation  between  the  perceptions  of  colors,  heat,  and  other 
sensible  qualities,  and  between  the  motions  in  bodies  which 
correspond  to  them;  while  the  Cartesians  together  with 
our  author,  penetrating  as  he  is,  conceive  the  perceptions 
which  we  have  of  these  qualities  as  arbitrary,  i.e.  aa  if  God 
had  given  them  to  the  soul  according  to  his  good  pleasure, 
without  any  regard  to  any  essential  relation  between  these 
perceptions  and  their  objects:  a  view  which  surprises  me 
and  which  appears  to  me  little  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  Author  of  things,  who  does  nothing  without  harmony  and 

In  a  word,  the  hisensibte  jteixeptionit  are  as  eminently  use- 
ful in  Pneumatology '  as  are  the  insensible  corpuscles  in 
Physics,  and  it  is  equally  unreasonable  to  reject  the  one  or 
the  other  under  the  pretext  that  they  are  out  of  reach  of  our 
senses.  Nothing  is  accomplished  all  at  once,  and  it  is  one  of 
my  great  maxims,  and  one  of  the  most  verified,  that  nature 
makes  no  leaps:  a  maxim  which  I  called  the  Lam  of  Continuity, 
when  I  sjwke  of  it  in  the  first  "Xouvelles  de  la  Repubtique 
des  Lettres,"'  and  the  use  of  this  law  is  very  considerable  in 
Physics.  This  law  declares  that  we  pass  always  from  the  small 
to  the  great,  and  the  reverse,  through  the  medium,  in  degree  as 
in  prirts,  and  that  motion  never  springs  immediately  from  rest, 
nor  is  reduced  thereto  save  by  a  smaller  motion,  as  one  never 
completes  the  survey  of  any  line  or  length  until  he  has  com- 
jileted  a  smaller  Jine,  although  hitherto  those  who  have  set 
forth  the  laws  of  motion  have  not  observed  this  law,  believing 
that  a  liody  can  receive  in  a  moment  a  motion  contrary  to  the 
preceding.      And  all  this  makes  one  indeed  think  that  the 

1  Enimnnn  inil  jHcques  rpad:  "Cesnnt  les  nii-iUKpiUties  inseosibles."  etc., 
It  is  thy  snine  iiisi'nsilile  lartn.  etc.  —  Tr. 

-  /.'■-  P«.vrhiiloEy.  C/.  Hamilton's  Rei-l.  8th  ed..  Vol.  I.,  p.  21T  •  nnd  note 
—  Tb. 

«  \  literary  imimal  published  by  Pierre  Bavle  at  Amsterdiun.  V»t-lf!8I; 
afterwanls  i^nlinurd.  at  Bnyle's  reqiipst.  by  Bssnace.  under  the  title  "  Histoire 
de  onvraues  <le«  SavHiMs."  ItatT-lTO!*.  Leibnitz  pnblished  in  this  Joonial  Id 
Jnly.  lilSW.  his  ErtairriHrmenl  rift  diJIIrHlUt  quf  M.  Bn^ie  a  Irouf^et  dang  le 
niHimr  nourrau  rfi-  r«nion  de  i:\me  el  ,tit  -vir/w.  Gerhanlt,  Vol.  4,  pp.  517- 
^...  i'"i"..n-i.pp.lSO-lM;  Jacques,  Vol.  I,pp.48l-t87.    TnuiaUtlon,  Appoo- 
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noticeable  perceptioiia  also  arise  by  degrees  from  those  which  ^ 
are  too  minute  to  be  observed.  To  think  otherwise,  is  to  have  | 
little  knowledge  of  the  immense  subtilty  of  thiilgs  which  / 
always  and  everywhere  surrounils  an  actual  inliDite.  '    '' 

I  have  also  noticed  that  in  virtue  of  these  insensible  variajv^  - 
tions,  two  individual  things  cinnot  be  perfectly  alike,  and 
that  they  must  always  differ  more  than  numero:  a  fact  which 
destroys  the  blank  tablets  of  the  soul,  a  soul  without  thought, 
a  substance  without  action,  a  vacuum  in  space,  atoms  and  even 
particles  not  actually  divided  in  matter,  absolute  rest,  entire 
uniformity  in  one  portion  of  time,  place,  or  matter,  perfect 
globes  of  the  second  element,  born  of  cubes  perfect  and  orig- 
inal, and  a  thousand  other  fictions  of  philosophers  which  arise 
from  their  incomplete  notions,  and  which  the  nature  of  tilings 
does  not  allow,  and  which  our  ignorance  and  the  little  atten- 
tion we  give  to  the  insensible  let  pass,  but  which  cannot  be 
made  tolerable  unless  they  are  limited  to  the  abstractions  of 
the  mind  which  protests  that  it  does  not  deny  what  it  puts 
aside,  and  thinks  should  not  enter  into  any  present  considera* 
tioD.  Otherwise  it  it  were  very  well  understood,  viz. ;  that 
things  of  which  we  are  not  conscious  are  neither  in  the  soul 
nor  the  body,  we  should  be  lacking  in  philosophy  as  in  politics, 
in  neglecting  to  lutpav,  the  insensible  progressions,  while  an 
abstraction  is  not  an  error,  provided  we  know  what  it  is  that 
we  feign  therein.  Just  as  the  mathematicians  employ  it  when 
they  speak  of  the  perfect  lines  which  they  propose  to  us,  of 
uniform  motions  and  of  other  regulated  effects,  although  matter 
{i.e.  the  medley  of  the  effects  of  the  surrounding  infinite)  always 
makes  some  exception.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  the 
considerations  and  of  reducing  so  far  as  we  may  do  so  the  effects 
to  reasons,  and  of  foreseeing  some  of  their  consequences,  that 
we  proceed  thus.  .For  the  more  we  are  careful  to  neglect  no 
consideration  that'we  can  regulate,  the  more  practice  corre- 
sponds to  theory.  But  it  belongs  only  to  the  supreme  Reason, 
whom  nothing  escai>es,  distinctly  to  comprehend  all  the  infinite 
and  to  see  ail  the  reasons  and  all  tlie  consequences.  All  that 
we  can  do  in  regard  to  infinites  is  to  know  them  confusedly, 
and  to  know  at  least  distinctly  that  they  are  such  ;  otherwise 
we  judge  very  wrongly  of  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
universe ;  bo  also  we  could  not  have  a  sound  I'hysics  explaining 
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the  nature  of  bodies  in  geueriil,  and  still  less  a  proper  Poeuma- 
tolog}'  cotnprisiug  the  knuwledge  of  God,  of  souls,  and  of  simple 
substances  iu  general. 

This  knowledge  of  insensible  perceptions  serves  also  to 
explain  why  and  how  two  aoula,  human  or  otherwise,'  o£  one 
and  the  same  species  never  come  forth  perfectly  alike  from 
the  hands  of  the  Creator  and  have  always  each  its  original 
relation  to  the  points  of  view  which  it  will  have  in  the  uni- 
verse. But  this  it  is  which  already  foHows  from  the  remarks 
I  have  made  about  two  individuals,  viz, :  that  their  difference 
Kis  always  mors  l/uin  numerical.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
point  of  importance,  in  respect  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  devi- 
ate not  only  from  the  opinions  of  our  author,  but  also  from 
those  of  the  majority  of  modern  philosophers  ;  I  believe  with 
the  majority  of  the  ancients  that  all  genii,'  all  souls,  all  simple 
created  substances,  are  always  joined  to  a  body,  and  that  there 
are  never  souls  entirely  separated.  1  have  a  priori  reasons  for 
my  view  ;  but  the  doctrine  will  be  found  to  have  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  resolves  all  the  philosophical  difficulties  as  to  the 
condition  of  souls,  their  perpetual  conservation,  their  immor- 
tality, and  their  operation.  The  difference  between  one  of 
their  states  and  another,  never  being  and  never  having  been 
other  than  that  of  more  sensible  to  less  sensible,  of  more 
perfect  to  less  perfect,  or  the  reverse,  this  doctrine  renders 
their  past  or  future  state  as  explicable  as  that  of  the  present. 
One  feels  sufficiently,  however  little  reflection  he  makes,  that 
this  is  rational,  and  that  a  leap  from  one  state  to  another 
infinitely  different  could  not  be  natural,  1  am  astonished 
tliat  by  leaving  the  natural  without  reason,  the  schoolmen 
have  been  willing  purposely  to  plunge  themselves  into  very 
great  difficulties,  and  to  supply  matter  for  apparent  triumpl^ 
of  the  strong-minded,  all  of  whose  reasons  fall  at  once  by  this 
explanation  of  things,  iu  which  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
conceiving  the  conservation  of  souls  (or  rather,  according  to 
my  view,  of  the  animal)  than  thei-e  is  in  conceiving  the  change 
of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly,  and  the  conservation  of 
thought  in  sleep,  to  which  Jesus  Christ  has  divinely  vrell  com- 
pared death.     I  have  already  said  also  that  sleep  could  not 
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last  always,  and  it  will  last  least  oc  almost  not  at  all  in  the 
case  of  rational  souls  who  aie  always  destined  to  preserve  the 
personality  which  has  been  given  them  in  the  City  of  God, 
aud  consequently  remembrance :  and  this  in  order  to  be  more 
gusceptible  of  chastisements  aikd  recompenses.  Aud  I  add 
further  that  in  general  no  derangement  of  the  visible  organs 
is  capable  of  throwing  things  into  entire  confusion  in  the 
animal  or  of  destroying  all  the  organs  and  depriving  the  soul 
of  all  its  organic  body  and  of  the  ineffaceable  remains  of  all 
preceding  traces.  But  the  ease  with  which  the  ancient  doe- 
trine  of  subtile  bodies  connected  with  the  angels  (which  was 
confounded  with  the  corporeality  of  the  angels  themselves) 
has  been  abandoned,  and  the  introduction  of  pretended  sep^ 
rate  intelligences  in  creatures  (to  which  those  who  make  the 
heavens  of  Aristotle  revolve  have  contributed  much),  and 
finally  the  poorly  understood  view  into  which  we  have  fallen, 
that  the  souls  of  brutes  could  not  be  preserved  without  falling 
into  metempsychosis,  and '  without  conducting  them  from  body 
to  body,  and  the  perplexity  into  which  men  have  fallen  by 
their  ignorance  of  what  to  do  with  them,  have  caused  us,  in 
my  opinion,  to  neglect  the  natural  explanation  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  soul.  This  has  done  much  harm  to  natural  relig- 
ion, and  haa  caused  many  to  believe  that  our  immortality 
was  only  a  miraculous  grace  of  God,  of  which  also  our  cele- 
brated author  speaks  with  some  hesitation,  aa  I  shall  presently 
remark.  But  it  would  be  well  had  all  those  who  are  of  this 
opinion  spoken  as  wisely  and  in  as  good  faith  as  he,  for  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  many  who  speak  of  immortality  as  a  grace  do 
BO  only  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  resemble  at  bottom  these 
Averroists  and  some  bad  Quietists  who  picture  to  themselves 
an  absorption  and  the  reunion  of  the  soul  with  the  ocean 
of  divinity:  a  notion  whose  impossibility  my  system  alone 
perhaps  evinces. 

It  seems  also  that  we  differ  further  in  regard  to  matter,  in 
that  the  author  thinks  that  a  vacuum  is  necessary  to  motion, 
because  he  thinks  that  the  minute  parts  of  matter  are  rigid. 
And  I  admit  that  if  matter  were  composed  of  such  parts, 

'  Gerhsrdt'i  ten  h :  "  et  sans  lea  promener  de  corps  en  rorpB,  et  renibar- 
ia»  nil  I'nn  a  Mtv  en  ne  snehntit  ce  qti'oti  en  devolt  fnire."  Erdmann  and 
JnequMi  omil  Ibe  clanse.  — Tr. 
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fflotioQ  in  a  plenum  would  be  impossible,  as  if  a  room  wers 
full  u£  li  quantity  ot  little  pebbles  without  there  being  the 
least  empty  Bpaee.  But  this  supposition,  for  which  thece 
appears  also  to  be  no  reason,  is  not  admissible,  altliough  this 
learned  author  goes  as  far  as  to  believe  that  rigidity  or  cohe- 
sion'of  the  minute  parts  makes  the  essenue  of  the  body.  It  is  , 
necessary  rather  to  conceive  space  as  full  of  a  matter  origi- 
nally Huid,  susceptible  of  all  the  divisions,  and  even  actually 
subject  to  di\-ision8  and  subdivisions  to  infinity,  but  with 
this  difEerence,  however,  that  it  is  divisible  and  divided  un- 
equally in  different  parts  on  account  of  the  motions  which 
more  or  less  concur  there.  This  it  is  which  causes  matter  to 
have  everywhere  a  degree  of  rigidity  as  well  as  of  fluidity,  and 
no  body  to  be  hard  or  fluid  in  the  highest  degree,  i.e.  no  atom 
to  be  found  of  an  insurmountable  hardness  nor  any  mass 
entirely  indifferent  to  division.  The  order,  also,  of  nature,  and 
particularly  the  law  of  continuity,  destroy  eqimlly  the  one  and  j 
the  other.  i 

I  have  also  shown  that  cohenion,  which  by  itself  would  not     ■ 
be  tKe  effect  of  impulse  or  of  motion,  would  cause  a  trcMion,      I 
taken  strictly.     For  if  there  were  a  body  originally  rigid,  —  for     ' 
example,  an  Epicurean  atom,  —  which  should  have  a  part  pro-     ' 
jectiug  like  a  hook  (since  we  can  imagine  atoms  of  all  sorts  of 
shapes),  this  hook  pushed  would  draw  with  it  the  rest  of  this 
atom ;  i.e.  the  part  which  is  not  pushed,  and  which  does  not     I 
fall  in  the  line  of  the  impulsion.     Our  learned  author,  how-     ' 
ever,  is  for  himself  opposed  to  these  philosophic  tractions, 
such  as  were   formerly   attributed   to  the   abhorrence   of  a 
vacuum,  and  he  reduces  them  to  impulsions,  maintaining  with 
the  moderns  that  one  part  of  matter  works  immediately  upon      i 
another  only  by  pushing  it  by  contact,  in  which  I  think  they     | 
are  right,  because  otherwise  there  is  nothing  intelligible  in  the     1 
operation.  ' 

I  must  not,  however,  conceal  the  fact  that  I  have  noticed  a 
sort  of  retraction  by  our  excellent  author  on  this  subject,  , 
whose  modest  sincerity  I  cannot  forbear  praising  in  this 
respect  as  much  as  I  have  admired  on  other  occasions  his 
penetrating  genius.  It  is  in  his  reply  to  the  second  letter  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Worcester,'  printed  in  1G99,  p.  408,  where, 
Edwani  SlilUnj(Hwet,  1635-ll>91l:  Bisliojuir  Worcester,  liiWHimi.  — Tb. 
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in  order  to  justify  the  view  which  he  had  maiDtaiQed  against, 
this  wise  prelate,  viz.:  that  matter  might  think,  he  says  among 
other  things:  "/  admit  thiit  I  said  (Essay  on  Understanding, 
Book  II.  chap.  8,  S  H)  l^^  ^o<Jy  acts  by  impulse  and  not 
otherwise.  Tliit  also  was  my  view  tchen  I  wrote  ii,  and  even  now 
I  cannot  conceive  Us  action  in  any  other  icay.  But  since  then  I 
have  been  convinced  by  the  judicious  ifr.  Newton's  incomparable 
book  that  there  is  too  much  presumption  in  wishing  to  limit  the 
power  of  God  by  our  limited  conceptions.  Tlie  gravitation  of 
mooter  towards  mailer  in  ways  inconceivable  to  me,  is  not  only  a 
deiuonstration  that  God,  when  it  seems  to  him  good,  can  put  into 
bodies  powers  and  modes  "/  acting  which  are  beyond  what  can  be 
derived  fi-om  our  idea  of  body  or  explained  by  what  we  know  of 
matter;  but  it  is  furthermore  an  incuntestable  instance  that  he  hat 
really  done  so.  I  shall  therefore  lake  care  to  correct  this  passage 
in  the  next  edition  of  my  book." '  I  tind  that  in  the  French 
version  of  this  book,  made  undoubtedly  from  the  latest  edi- 
tions, the  matter  has  been  put  thus  in  this  §  11 :  J(  m  evident, 
at  lea.st  so  far  as  we  can  conceive  it,  that  it  is  by  impulse  and 
not  otherwise  that  bodies  act  on  each  other;  for  it  !s  impossible 
for  us  to  understand  how  the  body  can  act  upon  wliat  it  does  not 
touch,  whicli  is  the  same  as  to  imagine  that  it  can  act  whei-e  it 
is  not. 

I  can  only  praise  this  modest  piety  of  our  celebrated  author, 
who  recognizes  that  God  can  do  more  than  we  can  understand, 
and  that  thus  there  may  be  inconceivable  mysteries  in  the 
articles  of  faith ;  but  I  should  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  recur 
to  the  miracle  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  to  admit 
powers  and  operations  absolutely  inexplicable.  Otherwise  too 
much  license  will  be  given  poor  philosophers,  under  cover  of 
what  God  can  do,  and  by  admitting  these  centripetal  virtues  or 
these  immediate  attractions  from  afar  without  Iwing  able  to 
make  them  intelligible,  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  our  Scholastics 
from  saying  that  everything  is  done  simply  by  their  faculties 
and  from  maintaining  their  intentional  species  which  proceed 

I I  liave  retranglatM  the  patBHRe  tinm  the  Frencli  version,  as  given  by  Ger- 
hanit.  For  the  ori([ln,-il.  ^^.  Locke,  PAf7o«.  IKorlit  (Bohn'a  eH.),  Vol.  II..p. /KB, 
The  entire  letter  is  tound  in  Locke's  Works.  Vol.  1..  pp.  57H~7Ti ;  this  i«rti«u- 
lar  iMsMice.  p.  TM.  Edition  ot  4  vols.,  4to.  Ttheil.,  17UH.  Printed  for  II.  Wood- 
fall,  A.  Millar,  and  olheni.  — Tr. 
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from  objects  even  to  us  and  find  means  of  entering  even  into 
our  souls.     If  tbat  is  so, 

OmiiiB  jam  fient,  fieri  qu»  posse  negabam. 
So  that  it  seems  to  uie  that  our  author,  quite  judicious  as  he 
is,  goes  here  a  little  too  much  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
He  uiakes  a  difficulty  iu  regard  to  the  operations  of  souls  when 
the  question  is  only  of  aiiuiittiiig  what  is  not  sensible,  and 
behold  he  gives  to  bodies  what  is  not  even  intelligible;  granting 
them  ]K>wers  and  actions  which  sur^jass  in  my  view  all  that  a 
created  spirit  can  do  and  understand,  since  he  grants  them 
attraction,  and  that  even  at  great  distances  without  limiting 
them  to  any  sphere  of  activity,  and  this  in  order  to  luaiutain  a 
view  which  does  not  appear  less  inexplicable,  viz, :  the  possi- 
bility of  the  thought  of  matter  in  the  natural  order. 

The  question  which  he  discusses  with  tlie  celebrated  Prelate 
who  attacked  him,  is,  whelAer  matter  can  think,  and  as  it  is  an 
imiiortant  point  even  for  the  present  work,  I  canaot  refrain 
twin  entering  upon  it  a  little  and  from  taking  note  of  their 
controversy.  I  will  give  the  substance  of  their  discussion 
upon  this  subject,  and  take  the  liberty  of  saying  what  I  think 
of  it.  The  late  Bishop  of  Worcester,  fearing  (but  in  my 
opinion  without  gooil  reason)  lest  our  author's  doctrine  of  ideas 
lui^ht  be  liable  to  certain  abuses  prejudicial  to  the  Christian 
faith,  undertook  to  examine  some  points  in  it  in  his  "  Vindication 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  " ; '  and  having  rendered  justice 
to  this  excellent  writer,  by  recognizing  that  he  thinks  the  exist- 
ence of  spirit  as  certain  as  that  of  body,  although  one  of  these 
substances  is  as  little  known  as  the  other,  he  asks  (p.  241  sq.) 
how  reflection  can  assure  us  of  the  existence  of  spirit,  if  God 
can  give  to  matter  the  jHiwer  of  thought  according  to  the  view 
of  imr  author.  Hook  IV..  chap.  3,  since  thus  the  way  of  ideas 
which  must  serve  to  discern '  what  may  suit  the  soul  or  the 
b<Hly,  would  become  useless;  while  he  had  said  in  Book  II,  of 
the  Essay  on  Understanding,  chap.  23.  H  15.  27.  28.  that  the 
operations  of  the  soul  furnish  us  the  idea  of  mind  and  the 
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uDderstandiDg,  and  the  will  renders  this  idea  as  intelligible  to 
as  as  the  nature  of  body  is  rendered  intelligible  to  us  by  solid- 
ity and  impulse.  This  is  bow  our  author  replies  in  his  first 
letter  (p.  65  aq.)  :  "I believe  I ftave proved  tluU  there  is  a  apirit- 
ual  lubntance  tn  us,  for  we  experience  in  ourselves  thougJtt.  Now 
this  action  or  this  mode  cannot  be  the  object  of  the  idea  of  a  thing 
subBiating  by  itself,  and  consequently  this  mode  needs  a  support,  a 
aubject,  in  which  it  may  inhere,  and  the  idea  of  this  svpport  forms 
what  we  call  substance.  .  .  .  For  since  the  general  idea  of  sub. 
stance  is  everywhere  the  same,  it  fuMows  that  the  modi^fleatior),- 
ivhich  is  called  thought  or  power  of  thinking,  being  joined  to  it, 
there  results  a  mind  without  the  necessity  of  considering  what 
other  inodijication  it  has  besides;  i.e.  whether  it  has  solidity  or 
not.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  substance  which  has  the  mod\fi. 
cation  called  solidity  will  be  matter,  whether  thought  is  joined  to  if 
or  not.  But  if  by  a  spiritual  substance  you  mean  an  immaterial 
atibstance,  I  admit  that  I  have  not  proved  that  there  is  one  in  us, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  demonstrably  proved  on  my  principles.  Al- 
though what  I  have  said  on  the  systems  of  maUer  (Book  IV., 
chap.  10,  §  16)  in  proving  that  Ood  is  immaterial,  renders  it  in 
the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  substance  which  thiiiks  in  us 
ia  immaterial.  .  .  .  However,  I  haue  shown  [the  author  adds, 
p.  C8]  that  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  of  morals  are  assured 
by  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  without  the  need  of  supposing  its 
immateriality." ' 

The  learned  Sishop  in  his  reply  to  this  letter,  in  order  to 
make  it  evident  that  our  author  held  another  view,  when  he 
wrote  the  second  book  of  the  Essay,  quotes,  p.  51,  this  passage 
(taken  from  the  same  book,  chap.  23,  §  15),  where  it  is  said,  thai 
by  tlie  simple  ideas  which  we  have  deduced  f rum  the  operations  of 
our  mind,  we  can  form  the  complex  idea  of  a  mind.  And  that 
piUting  together  the  ideas  of  thought,  of  perception,  of  liberty,  and 
of  power  to  move  our  body,  we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  immate- 
rial substances  as  of  materiid.  He  quotes  still  other  passages 
to  show  that  the  author  opposes  mind  to  body.  And  he  aaya 
(p.  54)  that  the  ends  of  religion  and  of  morals  are  the  better 

'  I  have  retmnslated  the  paasafce  (rom  the  French  version  as  givsD  by  Ger- 
hanlt.  For  the  ori^■lnal,  r/.  Locke,  Philnii.  Work*  (Bohn's  ed.).  Vol.  II., 
p.  aw.  The  entire  letter  Ib  tonnd  In  Lwke's  Works.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  468-517  ;  tlils 
parliinilar  pninnice.  p.  477.  Edition  ot4  vols,,  4t(i.  7thed.,17B8.  Printed  for 
H,  Woodtall,  A.  Millar,  and  others.  — Tb. 
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assured  by  proving  that  the  soul  is  immortal  by  its  nature,  i.e. 
immateriEil.  He  quotes  also  (p.  70)  this  passage,  thai  the  idea* 
we  have  of  particular  and  distinct  kinds  of  substances  are  nothing 
else  than  different  combinations  of  simple  tdeiia;'  and  that  thus 
the  author  believed  that  the  idea  of  thinking  and  of  willing 
gave  another  substance  different  from  that  which  the  idea  of 
solidity  and  of  impulse  gives,  and  that  (g  17)  he  remarks  that 
these  ideas  constitute  the  body  as  opposed  to  mind. 

The  Bishop  of  Worcester  might  add  that  from  the  fact  that 
'  the  general  idea  of  substance  is  in  the  body  and  in  the  mind, 
it  does  not  follow  that  theic  differences  are  modi^cations  of  one 
and  the  same  thing,  as  our  author  has  just  said  in  the  part  of 
his  first  letter  which  I  have  quoted.  It  is  necessary  carefully 
io  distinguish  between  modifications  and  attributes.  The 
faculties  of  having  perception  and  of  acting,  extension,  solid- 
ity, are  attributes  or  perpetual  and  principal  predicates ;  but 
thought,  impetuosity,  figures,  movements,  are  modifications  of 
these  attributes.  Furthermore,  we  must  distinguish  between 
physical  (or,  rather,  real)  genus  and  logical  or  ideal  genus. 
Things  which  are  of  the  same  physical  genus,  ot  which  are 
homogeneous,  are  of  the  same  matter,  so  to  speak,  and  may 
often  be  changed  the  one  into  the  other  by  the  change  of  mod- 
ification, as  circles  and  squares.  Hut  two  heterogeneous  things 
may  have  a  common  logical  genus,  and  then  their  differences 
are  not  simple  accidental  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
sui)ject,  or  of  one  and  the  same  metaphysical  or  physical  mat- 
ter. Thus  time  and  space  are  very  heterogeneous  things,  and 
we  should  do  wrong  to  imagine  I  know  not  what  real  common 
suhjcft  which  had  only  the  continuous  quantitj-  in  general, 
and  whose  mollifications  sliould  cause  the  rise  of  time  and 
sjiace.'  Some  one  will  perhaps  laufjh  at  these  distinctions  of 
the  philosophers  of  two  genera,  the  one  merely  logical,  the 
other  real ;  and  of  two  matters,  the  one  physical",  viz.. :  that  of 
boilies,  the  other  metaphysii-al  only  or  general ;  as  if  some  one 
said  that  two  parts  of  space  are  of  one  and  the  same  matter, 
or  that  two  honrs  are  likewise  among  themselves  ot  one  and 

1  Ln-ko.  Phih:.  ir..ri-,MB..litrs  .-.I.).  Vol.  1 .  p. -IW,  cbsp.  23.  Jli.  — Tb. 
-  Enlm.iiiii  iiini  .Tiiniiif"  iirl.l :  -  iVt»-i.,lii[.t  leur  ^atv  l<>Kii|Ue  onmmiin  est  la 
qiiiimiif  oiiiiiimi\"  i...  Son-rthtU-iB'  Iheir  iiiDinion  lo^ival  genus  ia  tbe  coo. 
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the  same  matter.  Nevertheless,  these  distinctions  are  not  dis- 
tinctions of.terms  merely,  but  of  thiaga  themselves,  and  seem 
to  come  in  here  very  opportunely,  where  their  confusion  has 
given  rise  to  a  false  conclusion.  These  two  genera  have  a 
common  notion,  and  that  of  the  real  genus  is  common  to  the 
two  matters,  so  that  their  genealogy  will  be  as  follows :  — 

f  Logical  merely,  varied  by  simple  differeneet. 
( Metaphyikal    only,     when 
"'""]  Hea/,  whose  (J(f«rencei  are  modi.  I         there  is  homogeneity. 

I         jleationt,  i.e.  Matter.  |  Phytical,  where   there  is    a 

(         solid  homogeneous  maaa. 

I  have  not  seen  the  second  letter  of  the  author  to  the 
Pishop,  and  the  reply  which  this  prelate  makes  to  it  scarcely 
touches  the  point  relating  to  the  thinking  of  matter.  But  the 
reply  of  our  author  to  this  second  answer  returns  to  it.  QoA 
(says  he,  nearly  in  these  words,  p.  397)  adds  to  the  essence  of 
nifitter  the  qualiiies  and  perfections  which  phase  Aim,  simple 
movement  in  some  parts,  but  in  planta,  vegetation,  and  in  ani- 
mals, sentiency.  Those  who  agree  itp  to  this  point,  cry  otU  as 
soon  as  we  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  Ood  can  give  to  mailer 
thought,  reason,  wilt,  as  if  this  destroyed  the  essence  of  matter. 
Bat  to  prove  it,  they  allege  that  thovglu  or  reason  is  not  included 
in  the  essence  of  matter,  a  point  of  no  consequetKe,  since  move- 
ment and  life  are  not  indnded  therein  either.  They  ctsserl,  also, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  of  matter  ax  thinking ;  but  our  conception 
is  not  the  measure  of  Ood' s  power}  After  this  he  cites  the  ex- 
ample of  the  attraction  of  matter  (p.  99,  but  especially  p.  408), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter, 
attributed  to  Mr.  Newton  (in  the  terms  which  I  have  quoted 
above),  admitting  that  we  can  never  conceive  the  manner  of  it. 
This  is  in  reality  to  return  to  the  occult,  or,  what  is  more,  in- 
explicable qualities.  He  adds  (p.  4t)l)  that  nothing  is  more 
calculated  to  favor  the  sceptics  than  to  deny  what  we  do  not 
nnderstand  ;  and  (p.  402)  that  we  do  not  conceive  even  how  the 
soul  thinks.     He  will  have  it  (p.  403)  tliat,  since  the  two  sub- 

iForrtieorlrfnal.r/.  Locke.  PAi7.)».  Il'.Jris  (Botiii's  ed.),  Vi.1.3.  pp.  ^K>,  SU. 
The  fiittn;  k-tter  Is  found  in  Lnrk.-'H  'Works,  \<A.  1.  [ip.  TiH--.H  ;  Huh  |>Hr1i.-U- 
Ur  jwnsJl-p.  pp.  IV.l,  T.'Sa  Editimi  iiI  4  vi)l«.,  4to.  7th  ed.,  ITliB.  PriiitiMl  tor 
H.  WoO'lfall,  A.  Miller,  aud  others. -Tk. 
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stanceSj  Tna,terial  and  immaterial,  are  capable  of  being  conceived 
in  their  naked  essence  without  any  activity,  it  depends  upon 
[iod  to  give  to  each  the  power  of  thought.  And  he  wishes  to 
take  advantage  of  the  admission  of  his  opponent,  who  had 
granted  sentiency  to  the  brutes,  but  who  would  not  grant  them 
any  immaterial  substance.  He  claims  that  liberty,  conscious- 
ness (p.  408),  and  the  power  of  abstract  thought  (p.  409)  can 
be  bestowed  upon  matter,  not  as  matter,  but  as  enriched  by  a 
divine  power.  Finally,  he  quotes  (p.  434)  the  remark  of  a 
traveller  as  eminent  and  judicious  as  M.  de  la  Louhere,'  that 
the  pagans  of  the  East  acknowledge  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  without  being  able  to  comprehend  its  immateriality. 

On  all  this  I  would  remark,  before  coming  to  the  explana- 
tion of  my  view,  that  it  is  certain  that  matter  is  as  little  capa- 
ble of  mechanically  producing  feeling,  as  of  producing  reason, 
as  our  author  admits ;  that  in  truth  I  acknowledge  that  it  is 
not  permissible  to  deny  what  we  do  not  understand,  but  I  add 
that  we  are  right  in  denying  (at  least  in  the  natural  order) 
what  is  absolutely  neither  intelligible  nor  explicable.  I  main- 
tain, also,  that  substances  (material  or  immaterial)  cannot  be 
conceived  in  their  naked  essence  without  any  activity ;  that 
activity  belongs  to  the  essence  of  substance  in  general ;  that, 
finally,  the  conception  of  creatures  is  not  the  measure  of  God's 
power,  but  that  their  conceptivity,  or  power  of  conception,  is 
the  nieaaure  of  nature's  power;  all  this  is  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  order,  being  capable  of  being  conceived  or  under- 
stood by  some  creature. 

Those  who  understand  my  system  will  think  that  1  cannot 
wholly  agree  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  excellent 
authors,  whose  discussion,  however,  is  very  instructive.  But 
to  explain  myself  distinctly,  it  is  necessary  before  all  things 
to  consider  that  the  modifications  which  may  belong  naturally 
or  without  miracle  to  a  subject  must  come  to  it  from  the  limi- 
tations or  variations  of  a  real  genus,  or  of  a  constant  and  abso- 
lute original  nature.     For  it  ia  thus  that  Philosophers  dis- 

1  U  Loubftra.  Simon  de,  1«2-I73n.  Sent  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1687  to  Slwn. 
to  eHtalilisb  rlijilomAtii!  and  coninieivlnl  relntians  between  that  kingdoin  nnd 
France.  Whllo  there  lie  collected  a  large  amount  of  ex»ct  and  interestine 
intonnation  ooneerning  the  roontry,  Its  liiBtnry,  oustoma,  religion,  etc.,  which, 
on  his  return,  he  pnbllHhed  in  his  Du  royaiime  lie  Siam,  Paris,  ISJl;  English 
^L  tmnsiutlan,  London,  um,  —  Ta.  U 
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tinguish  the  modes  of  an  absolute  being  from  that  being  itself ; 
as  it  is  known  that  size,  figure,  and  movement  are  manifestly 
limitations  and  variations  of  corporeal  nature.  For  it  is  clear 
how  a  limited  extension  gives  figures,  and  that  the  change 
which  is  made  in  it  is  nothing  but  motion.  And  whenever 
we  find  any  quality  in  a  subject,  we  must  believe  that  if  we 
understood  the  nature  of  this  subject  and  of  this  quality,  we 
should  conceive  how  this  quality  can  result  therefrom.  Thus 
iu  the  order  of  nature  (miracles  aside)  it  is  not  optional  with 
God  to  give  to  substances  indifferently  such  or  such  qualities, 
and  he  will  never  give  to  them  any,  save  those  which  will  be 
natural  to  them,  i.e.  which  can  be  derived  from  their  nature  as 
explicable  modifications.  Thus  it  may  be  asserted  that  matter 
will  not  naturally  'possess  the  attraction  mentioned  above,  and 
will  not  proceed  of  itself  in  a  curved  line,  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  how  this  takes  place  there,  i.e.  to  explain  it 
mechanically,  while  that  which  is  natural  must  be  capable  of 
becoming  distinctly  conceivable  if  we  were  admitted  into  the 
secrets  of  things.  This  distinction  between  what  is  natural 
and  explicable  and  what  is  inexplicable  and  miraculous 
removes  all  the  difficulties,  and  by  rejecting  it,  we  should 
maintain  something  worse  than  the  occult  qualities ;  and  in  so 
doing  would  renounce  philosophy  and  reason,  by  opening 
retreats  for  ignorance  and  idleness,  though  a  dead  system, 
which  admits  not  only  that  there  are  qualities  which  we  do  not 
understand,  of  which  there  are  only  too  many,  but  also  that 
there  are  some  which  the  greatest  mind,  if  God  gave  him  every 
possible  opening,  could  not  comprehend,  i.e.  which  would  be 
either  miraculous  or  without  rhyme  and  reason  ;  and  also  that 
God  should  work  miracles  ordinarily  would  be  without  rhyme 
and  reason,  so  that  this  hypothesis  would  destroy  equally  our 
philosophy  which  seeks  reasons,  and  the  divine  wisdom  which 
furnishes  them. 

Xow  as  to  thought,  it  is  certain,  and  the  author  admits  it 
more  than  once,  that  it  could  not  be  an  intelligible  modifica- 
tion of  nature  or  one  which  could  be  comprised  therein  and 
explained,  i.e.  that  a  being  who  feels  and  thinks  is  not  a  mech- 
anism like  a  watch  or  a  mill,  so  that  we  might  conceive  sizes, 
figures,  and  movements,  whose  mechanical  conjunction  might 
produce  something  thinking,  and  even  feeling  in  a  mass  in 
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which  thete  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  which  would  cease  also 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  derangement  of  this  mechacism. 
It  is  not  then  a  natural  thing  for  matter  to  feel  and  think,  and 
this  can  happen  within  it  only  in  two  waya,  of  which  oiie  will 
be  that  God  should  unite  with  it  a  substance  to  which  thought 
is  natural,  and  the  other  that  Crod  bj-  a  miracle  should  put 
thought  therein.  In  this,  then,  I  am  wholly  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Cartesians,  except  that  I  extend  it  even  to  the  brutes, 
an<l  that  I  believe  they  liai'e  sentiency  and  (properly  speak- 
ing) immaterial  souls,  and  are  as  imperishable  as  the  atoms  of 
Demoi-ritus  or  Gassendi,  while  the  Cartesians,  perplexed  with- 
out reason  by  the  souls  of  brutes,  and  not  knowing  what  they 
are  to  do  with  them  if  they  are  preserved  {for  want  of  having 
tlKmjjht  of  the  conservation  of  the  same  animal  reduced  to 
miniature),  have  been  coni])eUed  to  refuse  even  sentiency  to  the 
animals  against  all  appearances  and  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  the  human  race.  But  if  any  one  should  suy  that  God  at 
least  may  add  the  faculty  of  thinking  to  the  prepared  mechan- 
ism, I  should  reply  that  if  this  were  done,  and  if  God  added 
this  faculty  to  matter  without  putting  therein  at  the  same 
time  a  substance  which  was  the  suliject  of  inhesion  of  this 
same  faculty  (as  I  conceive  it),  i.e.  without  ailding  thereto  an 
immaterial  soul,  it  would  be  necessary  that  matter  should  be 
miraculously  exalted  in  order  to  receive  a  power  of  which  it  is 
naturally  incapable  ;  as  some  scholastics  '  claim  that  God  ex- 
alts fire  even  to  the  point  of  giving  it  the  force  to  burn  imme- 
diately spirits  separated  from  matter,  a  thing  which  would  be 
a  miracle,  pure  and  siinple.  And  it  is  enough  that  it  cannot 
be  maintained  that  matter  thinks  without  putting  into  it  an 
imperishable  soul,  or  a  miracle,  and  that  thus  the  immortality 
of  our  souls  follows  from  what  is  natural,  since  their  extinc- 
tion can  be  maintained  only  by  a  miracle,  whether  by  exalting 
matter  or  by  aniiibihitiiig  the  son].  For  we  know  well  that 
God"s  [jower  can  make  our  soids  mortal,  wholly  immaterial 
(or  inunort.il  by  nature  alone)  as  they  may  be.  since  he  can 
annihilate  them. 

Xow  this  truth  of  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  is  undoubt- 

I  EHiuann  nn^l 
chow  li'apiiroolmi 
like  this:  viz.  — 1 
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edly  of  importance.  For  it  is  infinitely  more  advantageous  to 
religion  and  morality,  especially  in  our  times  (when  many 
people  hardly  respect  revelation  alone  and  miracles  '),  to  show 
that  souls  are  immortal  by  nature,  — ami  that  it  would  be  a  mir- 
acle if  they  were  not, —  than  to  maintain  that  our  souls  ought 
naturally  to  die,  but  that  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  miraculous  grace 
grounded  in  the  promise  of  God  alone  that  they  do  not  die. 
Also  for  a  long  time  it  has  been  known  that  those  who  have 
desired  to  destroy  natural  religion  and  to  reduce  all  to  revealed 
religion,  as  if  reason  taught  us  nothing  regarding  it,  have  been 
looked  HjHin  with  suspicion ;  aiul  not  always  without  reason. 
But  our  author  does  not  belong  to  that  number.  He  maintains 
the  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  lie  attributes 
to  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  &  }trobabilUy  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, which  could  consequently  pass  for  a  vioral  ee>iaiiiti[,  so  . 
that  L  think  that,  having  as  much  sincerity  as  penetration,  he 
could  e^ily  accommodate  himself  to  the  doctrine  which  I  have 
just  set  forth,  and  which  is  fundamental  in  every  rational  phi- 
losophy. For  otherwise  I  do  not  see  liow  one  can  prevent  him- 
self from  falling  back  into  the  fanatical  philo»ophy,*  such  as  the 
"  Philosophia  Mosaica  "  of  Fludd,'  which  saves  all  phenomena  by 
attributing  them  to  God  immediately  and  by  miracle;  or  into 
the  barbaric  philosophy  like  that  of  certain  ]>hilosophers  and 
physicians  of  the  past,  wliich  still  manifested  the  barbarity  of 
their  age,  and  which  to-day  is  with  reason  despised,  who  saved 
appearances  by  forging  purposely  occult  qualities  oi'  faculties 
which  they  imagined  to  be  like  little  demons  or  goblins  capa- 
ble of  producing  without  ceremony  what  is  demanded,  just  as 
if  watches  marked  the  hours  by  a  certain  hoi-odeictic  faculty 
without  needing  wheels,  or  as  if  mills  ground  the  grain  by  a 
fractive  faculty  without  needing  anything  i-csembling  mill- 
stones. As  to  the  difficulty  that  many  people  havtr  had  in 
conceiving  an  immaterial  substance,  it  will  eiLsily  cease  (at 
least  in  good  part)  if  they  will  not  demand  suljstances  sepa- 
rated from  matter,  as  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  are  any 
naturally  among  creatures. 

1  Enlmann  and  JarriucH  ninit  this  olaiisc.  —  Tr. 

'  Erttmniin  ami  .InrqiiBR  rtari :  "  la  phili.soiilii^  nil  f.iir:ilir)iit>,"  i.f.  pliLl"sii|iliy 
nr  fniinlioi'in.  —  Tr, 

'  R-.lH-rt  Fliiilil  (I,-.T4-W:i7).  an  Eii-li^li  |.liy^irian  and  mysliral  i.liili.!i.ii.ii.-r. 
Tlie  riiilotoitAia  Itotiii'ii  was  i>iililia!ii'il  at  r.na.hi  in  liilx.  — Tr. 
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Book  I.  —  Innate  Ideas 
CHAPTER  I' 

AHi:   TIIKUK    INXATK    PRIXCU'LES    IN'   THE   MIND    OF   MAN? 

I'hiliiliilifit.  Kiiviiift  ri'crossed  the  sea  after  fioishing  my 
Imsin.vss  jii  Kujiliiinl.  1  tlioiiglit  at  once  of  paying  you  a  mil, 
sir,  ill  ov<liT  to  oult iv:it>.'  our  former  friendship,  and  to  con- 
vt'i-Mo  ujion  mullt'rs  which  lie  close  to  our  hearts,  and  upon 
wtiit'h  1  U'lii'vo  I  have  aequireil  some  new  light  during  mj 
liiii);  stay  in  l.iuuiou.  When  we  were  living  formerly  quite 
ufiir  OiU'ii  other  at  Auistenhmi,  we  both  took  much  pleasure 
in  nuikiu};  n'seanlies  into  the  principles  and  means  of  pene- 
tr;)tiu);  into  ihe  heart  of  things.  Although  our  opinions  often 
dilYere.l,  this  lUversitv  iniT^'!istHl  our  satisfaction,  when,  in  our 
iviifeivuiv  toijether,  notwithstanding  the  eontrariety  which 
M'nietiiues  exisieil,  there  uiintiled  nothing  disagreeable.  You 
\\eve  lor  IVs.-art.s'  and  for  the  opinions  of  the  celebrated 
aiulior'of  '■  fhe  t*i\»rvh  at ter  Truth,"  and  I  found  the  opinioos 
ot  (i.issi'iiiiir  I'le-tttvi  up  bv  IVruier,  easier  and  more  natural- 
Now  I  iivl  >ii\seli  );n';i!;_v  stn-niit honed  by  the  excellent  work 
\\!iv!i  all  I'.l-.isusoiis  K;ii;',:shui,»n.  with  whom  I  have  the  honor 
.»t  A  -.wx'.wa'.av  i»i-.nw.;i:.»:'..v,  h;»s  siuiv  i>ublished.  and  which 
li.is  >.*  eiai !  ;:m's  Kvn  tvvr::-.t<\i  iu  Kni;".aad.  nader  the  modest 

■  H,\-i,  I  ,'1  I  .vKr^.  )^sM)^  >j*  '..-s-.T  .-tiapsm.  .■;  sliii^i  dap.  1  is  innwiDP- 
i»-i\      X  :«)-  1  .■■1  tr-.>r'l»  .\«w»iV«,-;»  !»•  .-lifcp.  ;.><  LArk4^~~TK. 

i  K.  ,-  lV«,«-.iv^  t»»i  '.iSV  Nnx>.»  >|jL:«int»-t>r.  KSV-ITIS.  lii«  ciief 
*«-\      V  VI    >t      -.     ■  1.-        -.S.-*     l>*nv  iu9S«di.  IMJ-KSS,  Jbrc^ 
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title  of  "An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding."  And 
I  am  delighted  that  it  has  appeared  lately  in  Latin  and  in 
French,  in  order  that  it  may  be  more  generally  useful.  I  have 
greatly  profited  by  the  reading  of  this  work,  and  indeed  from 
the  conversation  of  the  author,  with  whom  I  have  talked 
often  in  London,  and  sometimes  at  Dates,  at  the  house  of  my 
Lady  Maaham,'  worthy  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Oudwotth,' 
a  great  English  philosoplier  and  theologian,  author  of  the 
Intellectual  System,  from  whom  she  has  inherited  the  spirit 
of  meditation  and  the  love  for  good  learning,  which  appeared 
particularly  in  the  friendship  which  she  kept  up  with  the 
author  of  the  Essay.  And,  as  he  had  been  attacked  by  some 
clever  Doctors,  I  took  pleasure  in  reading  also  the  defence 
which  a  very  wise  and  very  intelligent  young  lady  made  for 
him,  besides  those  which  he  made  for  himself.  This  author 
writes  in  the  spirit  of  the  system  of  Gassendi,  which  is  at 
bottom  that  of  Democritus;'  he  is  for  the  vacuum  and  for 
atoms;  he  believes  that  matter  might  think;  that  there  are 
no  innate  ideas,  that  our  mind  is  a  tc^iUa  rasa,  and  that  we  do 
not  always  think;  and  he  appears  disposed  to  approve  the 
most  of  the  objections  which  Gassendi  has  made '  to  Descartes. 
He  has  enriched  and  strengthened  this  system  by  a  thousand 
beautiful  reflections ;  aud  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  that  now  our 
party  will  triumph  boldly  over  its  adversaries,  the  Peripa- 
tetics and  the  Cartesians.  This  is  why,  if  you  have  not  yet 
read  this  book,  I  invite  you  to  do  so,  and  if  you  have  read  it, 
I  ask  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  of  it. 

Tlieopkilus.  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  on  your  return  after  a  long 
absence,  happy  in  the  conclusion  of  your  important  business, 
full  of  health,  steadfast  in  your  friendship  for  me,  and  always 
transported  with  an  ardor  equal  to  the  search  for  the  most 

I  The  correxpondence  between  Lvibiittz  nnd  Lad;  Masliam  is  given  iu  [nil 
bjfierhardi.  Vol.  a,  pp.  33IJ17.  — Tr. 

iRalpli  Ciidworth,  ItilT-IGtW,  hln  iirEiii-ipal  vcnrk,  The  Triir  IiiMh'tniil 
S'jiiltm  of  tht  Uiiimrfe.  Londoii,  lliTK;  Deiiimrittia,  bom  [irolmbly  about  the 
uiiddle  lit  the  firth  eenlury  B.C.,  as  he  saya  (Dioi;.  L..  IX.,  41)  he  was  "Mill 
youtiK  when  AiiajtaKoras,"  S0(M28  d.c,  "  was  alrenrty  old  (not  .ori  ^praavr^r 
'\>af «¥<»)»>')-"  ■  -  -  '"Tbe  year  at  his  death  ia  unknown,"  Zcllor,  Oulliuet 
:/  the  HiMory  of  Greek  Phihmph'j,  pp.  76,  77,  New  York;  H.  Holt  &  Co., 
ISWfi.  — Tb. 
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according  to  Descartes,  and  how  they  have,  nevertheless,  souls 
and  feeling  according  to  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  how  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  rationally  those  who  have  lodged  life  and 
perception  in  all  things,  as  Cardan,'  Campanella,'  and,  better 
than  they,  the  late  Countess  of  Coonaway,  a  Platoniat,  and  our 
friend,  the  late  M.  Franqois  Mercure  van  Helroont'  {although 
elsewhere  bristling  with  unintelligible  paradoxes),  with  his 
friend,  the  late  Mr.  Henry  More,"  How  the  laws  of  nature  (a 
good  part  of  which  were  unknown  before  this  system)  have 
their  origin  in  principles  superior  to  matter,  and  how,  never- 
theless, everything  takes  place  mechaJiically  in  matter,  in 
which  respect  the  spiritualizing  authors  I  just  named  have 
failed  with  their  Archeei,'  and  even  the  Cartesians,  in  believ- 

»Glrolamo  Cardano,  1501-167fi:  Tommaeo  Cainpanalla,  1W>8-1IJ39;  <•/.  Erd- 
mann,  Gruadriat  tl.  Getch.  d.  Phllos.,  3d  «t.,  Vol.  1,  {}  242,  :M6,  Berliu;  Wil- 
Iielm  Hertz,  1HTH,  aiul  the  Englisb  tranalAtlon  of  the  same,  Lotidoti:  Swan 
SonnPiucbeiD  &  Co.,  ISS!);  also  the  articles  "  Cardan  "  and  "  Campanella  "  In 
Ibe  Enciich-iuedia  Britanniai,  9th  ed.  — Tk. 

'VanHeliuont,  1I11S-I{»S:  Henry  More,  Ii;l4-1()8T.  — Tk. 

•  Arrhtciit,  I.  Modem  Latin,  from  the  Greelt  "PX^w,  ip^t*.  that  which  Is  at 
tbe  beKinnlng,  source,  origin,  a,  first  priuciple.  Littre  defines  the  term  thns: 
"  An-hee.  Tenae  de  phyBlalnnrle  HTicieune.  Principe  Immaterial  different  de 
I'aioe  intelligent  et  qu'nn  supposait  pr^lder  a  tons  les  ph^nomiiies  de  la 
vie  materlelle,"  I.r.  "  A  term  o[  ancient  phyBlolojjy.  An  Immaterial  princi- 
ple dlffeteut  from  tlie  intelligent  soul,  and  which  is  supposed  to  preside  over 
all  the  phenoniena  ot  the  material  life."  The  Century  Dictianarj/  fiives  the 
tullowin);  exposition  and  illustralion ;  "In  the  pliilosophy  ot  Paracelsus  and 
other  Bpa))yrics,  mystics,  and  theosophists,  a  spirit  or  Inrislble  man  or  animal 
of  ethereal  suliaiance.  tbe  count«rpart  of  the  visible  body,  nitbin  which  It 
resides,  and  tu  which  It  Imparts  life,  strenKth,  and  the  power  of  HssimilatinK 
fniHl.  Tiie  woril  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  I{.tsil  Valentine,  a  (iemian 
rhi-inlsl  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (o  denote  the  solar  lieat  as  the  source  of  tJie 
life  of  plants.  Paracelsus  uses  it  with  the  above  meanlntc-  It  la  frpigiient  In 
ibe  wrillnm  ot  Van  Helinont,  nrlio  explains  it  as  a  material  pre-existcnce  of  tbe 
human  or  animal  form  in  potie.  He  regards  the  arrJueuB  as  a  tliild,  i.e.  as  a 
semi-material  sulistance  like  air,  and  seema  to  consider  it  a  chemicnl  constituent 
of  tbe  1>l(H>d.  Paracelsus  has  particularly  made  use  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
archiens  to  explain  the  assimilaticm  of  food.  This  function  of  the  ar'liEeiia 
became  pn>minent  in  medicine.  Van  Helniont  calls  it  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
tlomat-h  {janitor  rtomacA/).  There  are  further  divarii'ations  of  meaning. 
Also  Rpelled  Archeua." 

"  As  for  tbe  many  pretended  intricacies  in  the  innlance  of  the  efTonnatlon 
of  Wasps  out  of  the  Canvase  of  a  Horse,  I  say,  the  Archei  tliat  formeil  tliem 
are  no  parts  of  the  Horse's  Soul  that  is  dead,  but  several  diatltict  Archei  that 
do  as  natnrally  joyn  with  tlie  matter  of  his  Imdy,  so  putrified  and  prepared, 
as  the  Crowes  come  to  eat  bis  flesh."  — Dr.  H.  Morr,  Antidote  agiiinit 

C/.  Leibnitz:  Coniidiraliuni  mf  k  rrianpe  de  Vie  el  tur  let  yaturei  Plat- 
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iug  that  immaterial  substances  altered  it'  not  the  force,  at 
least  the  direction  or  detenni nation,  of  thti  motions  of  bodies, 
whereas  the  soul  and  the  body  retain  perfectly  each  its  own 
■laws,  according  to  the  new  system,  and  yet  one  obeys  the 
other  as  much  as  is  necessary.  In  tine,  it  is  since  I  have  med- 
itated upon  this  system  that  I  have  found  out  how  the  souls 
of  beasts  and  their  sensations  are  in  no  sense  prejudicial  to 
the  immortality  of  human  souls,  or,  rather,  how  nothing  is 
more  suited  to  establish  our  natural  immortality  than  to  con- 
ceive that  all  souls  are  imperishable  {morte  carent  animce), 
without,  however,  the  fear  of  metempsychoses,  since  not  only 
the  souls,  but  further,  the  animals  endure  and  will  endure  liv- 
ing, feeling,  acting;  it  is  everywhere  as  here,  and  always  and 
everywhere  as  with  us,  according  to  what  1  have  already  said 
to  you,  except  tliat  the  conditions  of  animals  are  more  or  less 
perfect  and  developed,  without  there  ever  being  a  need  of 
souls  wholly  separate,  while  we  nevertheless  have  always 
spirits  as  pure  as  possible,  notwithstanding  our  (physical) 
organs,  which  cannot  disturb  by  any  influence  the  laws  of  our 
(spiritual)  spontaneity.  I  find  the  vacuum  and  atoms  excluded 
in  quite  another  way  than  by  the  sophism  of  the  Cartesians, 
grounded  in  the  pretended  coincidence  of  the  idea  of  body  and 
extension.  I  see  all  things  determined  and  adorned  beyond 
anything  hitherto  conceived ;  matter  everjwhere  organic,  no 
sterile,  neglected  vacuum,  nothing  too  uniform,  everything 
varied,  but  with  order;  and,  what  passes  imagination,  the 
entire  universe  in  epitome,  but  with  a  different  aspect  in  each 
of  its  parts,  and  likewise  in  each  of  its  unities  of  substance. 
Besides  this  new  analysis  of  things,  I  have  a  better  compre- 
hension of  that  of  notions  or  ideas,  and  of  truths.  I  under- 
stand what  a  true,  clear,  distinct,  adequate  idea  is,  if  I  dare 
a<lopt  this  word.  I  understand  what  are  primitive  truths,  and 
true  axioms,  the   distinction   between  necessary  truths   and 

ligiif-tparl'Aiilfur  dr  rRftrmnnir  Friftoblie.pabliaboi  In  the  "Histnire  dea 
OoTiaKW  des  Savans.'^  May,  1705.  Gerliardl,  Vul.  6,  pp.  B39-JH6;  Enlmaiin, 
pp. -CSMSSi  traiubtlon.  Dunnin.  Fliilut,  ITorit-ji  "//.fjftriid.  pp.  li«-lt«.  St* 
alto  Erdmuin,  OrumfrtM  li.  Uffh.  •!.  Phihn.  M  cd.,  Vnl.  1,  jail.  7.  Vol.  a, 
{  SIM.  13,  or  tlieEntilUli  traiislnHon  of  ihe  atirut  SIlEbcadditlnnn)  Inlormatlns 
Buy  bo  found  in  the  Eurnrh'iimdiu  Hrllnnnira.  iWh  od.,  under  the  sniclf, 
^HedieiDP,"  in  tbe  p:tn  givlu^'  an  no-uunt  of  Paraoelsns  and  Van  Hal- 
Tb, 
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truths  of  fact,  between  the  reasoning  of  men  and  the  consecu- 
tiona  of  animals,  which  are  a  shadow  of  the  reasoning  of  men. 
In  short,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  all  that  I  have  to  say 
to  you,  and,  above  all,  to  understand  how  much  the  knowledge' 
of  the  grandeur  and  of  the  perfection  of  God  is  therein  exalted. 
For  I  cannot  conceal  from  you,  from  whom  I  have  had  nothing 
concealed,  bow  1  have  beeu  thrilled  now  with  admiration  and 
(if  we  may  dare  to  make  use  of  the  term)  with  love  for  this 
sovereign  source  of  things  and  of  beauty,  having  found  that 
what  this  system  discovers  surpasses  everything  one  has  hith- 
erto conceived.  You  know  that  I  had  gone  a  little  too  far 
formerly,  and  that  I  began  to  lean  toward  the  side  of  the 
Si>inozist3,'  who  allow  God  only  infinite  power,  without  recog- 
nizing either  perfection  or  wisdom  in  his  case,  and  regarding 
with  contempt  the  search  for  final  causes,  derive  everything 
from  brute  necessity.  But  these  new  lights  have  cured  me  of 
this ;  and  since  then  I  sometimes  take  the  name  of  TkeoiiUilua. 
I  liave  rea<[  the  book  of  this  celebrated  Englishman  of  whom 
you  have  just  spoken.  I  value  it  highly,  and  I  have  found  in 
it  some  good  things.  But  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  go 
mucli  farther,  and  necessary  even  to  turn  aside  from  his  views, 
since  he  has  adopted  some  which  limit  us  more  tlian  is  neces- 
sary, and  lower  a  little  not  only  the  condition  of  man,  but, 
besides,  that  of  the  universe. 

Ph.  You  astonish  me  in  fact  with  all  the  marvels  which 
you  have  recited  to  me  in  a  manner  a  little  too  favorable  for 
an  easy  credence  of  them  on  my  part.  However,  I  will  hope 
that  there  will  be  sonietliing  solid  among  so  many  novelties 
with  which  you  desire  to  regale  me.  In  this  case  you  will  find 
me  very  docile.  You  know  that  it  was  always  my  disjKisition 
to  surrender  myself  to  reason,  and  that  I  sometimes  took  the 
name  of  Philiiiethes.  This  is  why,  if  you  please,  we  will  now 
make  use  of  these  two  names  which  arc  so  congruous  with  our 
mental  constitution  aud  methods.  There  ai-e  means  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  trial,  for  —  since  you  have  read  the  book  of  the 

1  On  Ilie  rKlutfon  nt  Leilinitz  to  SpiDni:a,  nee  Laihnii  h.  Spinoxa.  Eln 
brilmKzurEiilii'liJcluiiiniKi.iH'hIi'htefturLelliiiizlilvlwuPlillosoiilile.  VonPmr. 
fo.  UirtwiK  St^ln.  MIt  lU'uiiEeliii  InvilitiH  iiuit  ilein  NH<-hlits8  vim  Lclbiiiz. 
Berlin:  <).  Kcinier,  Iffin.  pp.  xvU..  .D^.  Also  "  Miiiil,"  Kn.  IK!, p.  2W:  No.lEI,  pp. 
44.1  in;,,  ilv.  Intti-r  nn  (■xlfmlnl  noli?  on  Sti'in's  book  by  Prut.  Uvorge  CnHini 
KulwrWin,  Uie  lalt  edllor  nS  "  Miud."  — Tb. 
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celebrated  Englishman,  which  gives  me  so  much  satisfaction 
and  which  treats  a  good  part  of  the  subjects  of  which  you 
were  just  speaking,  and  above  all,  the  analysis  of  our  ideaa  smd 
knowledge  —  it  will  be  the  shortest  way  to  follow  the  thread 
of  thia  work,  and  to  see  what  you  will  have  to  say. 

Til.  I  approve  your  proposition.     Here  is  the  book. 

§  1.  Ph.  [I  have  read  this  book  so  thoroughly  that  I  have 
retained  even  its  expressions,  which  I  shall  be  careful  to  fol- 
low. Thus  I  shall  not  need  to  recur  to  the  book,  except  at 
certain  junctures  where  we  shall  judge  it  necessary.  We  shall 
speak  first  of  the  origin  of  ideas  or  notions  (Book  1.),  then 
of  the  different  kinds  of  ideas  (Book  II,),  and  of  the  words 
that  serve  to  express  them  (Book  III.),  lastly  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  truths  which  therefrom  result  (Hook  IV.)  ;  and  it  is 
this  last  part  which  will  occupy  us  the  most.  As  for  the  ori- 
gin of  ideas,  I  believe,  with  this  author  and  a  multitude  of 
clever  persons,  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  nor  innate  prin- 
ciples.] And,  in  order  to  refute  the  error  of  those  who  admit 
them,  it  is  sufBcient  to  show,  as  it  appears  eventually,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  them,  and  that  men  can  acquire  all  their 
knowledge  without  the  aid  of  any  innate  impression. 

Th.  [You  know,  I'hilalethes,  that  1  have  been  for  a  long 
time  of  another  opinion ;  that  I  have  always  held,  as  I  still 
hold,  to  the  innate  idea  of  God,  whicli  Descartes  maintained, 
and  as  a  consequence  to  the  other  innate  ideas,  which  cannot 
come  to  us  from  the  senses.  Now,  1  go  stiil  farther  in  con- 
formity to  the  new  system,  and  I  believe  even  that  all  the 
thoughts  and  acts  of  our  soul  come  from  its  own  depths,  with 
no  possibility  of  their  being  given  to  it  by  the  senses,  as  yon 
shall  see  in  the  sequel.  But  at  present  I  will  put  this  investi- 
gation aside,  and,  accommodating  myself  to  the  received  ex- 
pressions, since  in  fact  they  are  good  and  tenable,  and  one  can 
say  in  a  certain  sense  that  the  external  senses  are  in  part 
causes  of  our  thoughts,  I  shall  consider  how  in  ray  opinion 
one  must  Say  even  in  the  common  system  (speaking  of  the 
action  of  bodies  upon  the  soul,  as  the  Copemicana  speak  with 
other  men  of  the  movement  of  the  sun,  and  with  cause),  that 
there  are  some  ideaa  and  some  principles  which  do  not  come  to 
us  from  the  senses,  and  which  we  find  in  ourselves  without  form- 
ing them,  although  the  senses  give  us  occasion  to  perceive  them. 
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I  imagine  that  your  clever  author  has  remarked  that  uuder  the 
name  of  lunate  principlea  one  often  maiittains  his  prejudices, 
and  wishes  to  free  himself  from  the  trouble  of  discussion,  and 
that  this  abuse  doubtless  has  stirred  up  his  zeal  against  this 
supposition.  He  desired,  no  doubt,  to  combat  the  indolence 
and  the  superhcial  manner  of  thinking  of  those  who,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  innate  ideas  and  o£  truths  naturally  en- 
graved upon  the  mind,  to  which  we  readily  give  our  consent, 
care  nothing  about  investigating  or  considering  the  sources, 
the  relations,  and  the  certainty  of  this  knowledge.  In  that  I 
am  entirely  agreed  with  him,  and  1  go  even  farther.  I  would 
that  our  analysis  should  not  be  limited,  that  definitions  should 
be  given  of  all  the  terms  which  are  capable  of  detiuition,  and 
that  one  should  demonstrate,  or  give  the  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing, all  the  axioms  which  are  not  primitive,  without  distin- 
guishing the  opinions  which  men  have  of  them,  and  without 
caring  whether  they  give  their  consent  or  not.  There  would 
be  more  profit  in  this  than  one  thinks.  But  it  seems  that  the 
author  has  been  carried  too  far  on  the  other  side  by  his  zeal, 
otherwise  very  praiseworthy.  He  has  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guished, in  my  opinion,  the  origin  of  the  necessary  truths, 
whose  source  is  in  the  understanding,  from  that  of  the  truths 
of  fact  drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  senses,  and  even 
from  those  confused  perceptions  which  are  in  us.  You  see, 
then,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  what  you  lay  down  as  fact 
—  that  we  can  acquire  all  our  knowledge  without  the  need  of 
innate  impressions.  And  the  sequel  will  show  which  of  us  is 
right.] 

§  2.  Ph.  We  shall  see  it  indeed.  I  grant  you,  my  dear  The- 
ophilus,  that  there  is  no  opinion  more  commonly  received  than 
that  which  establishes  the  existence  of  certain  principles  of 
truth  in  which  men  generally  agree  ;  this  is  why  they  are 
called  general  notions,  Kotmt  Iwouu ;  whence  it  is  inferred 
that  these  principles  must  be  so  many  impressions  which  our 
minds  receive  with  their  existence.  §  3.  But  though  it  were 
certain  that  there  are  some  principles  in  which  the  entire 
human  race  is  agreed,  this  universal  consent  would  not  prove 
that  they  are  innate  if  one  can  show,  as  I  believe  he  can,  an- 
other way  through  which  men  have  been  able  to  reach  this 
aniformity  of  opinion.      S  4-  But,  what  is  much  worse,  this 
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tmiversal  conseat  is  nowliere  found,  not  even  with  regard  to 
these  two  celebrated  speculative  princiitles  (for  we  shall  speak 
about  the  practiad  ones  later),  that  whatever  ie,  is;  and  that 
('(  in  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same 
lime.  For  there  is  a  large  part  of  the  humau  race  to  which 
these  two  propositious,  which  will  pass  doubtless  for  neces- 
sary Iritthn  autl  for  axioms  with  you,  are  not  even  known. 

Th.  [I  do  not  ground  the  certainty  of  innate  principles  upon 
universal  consent,  for  1  have  already  told  you,  Philalethes, 
that  my  ojiiniou  is  that  we  ought  to  labor  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate all  the  axioms  which  are  not  primitive.  I  grant  you 
also  that  a  consent  very  general,  but  which  is  not  universal, 
may  coine  from  a  tradition  diffused  throughout  the  humau 
race,  as  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco  has  been  received  by 
nearly  all  nations  in  less  than  a  century,  although  some  island- 
ers have  been  found  who,  not  being  acquainted  with  fire  even, 
were  unable  to  smoke.  Thus  some  clever  people,  even  among 
theologians,  but  of  the  party  of  Arminius,'  have  believed  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  Deity  came  from  a  very  ancient  and  very 
general  tradition ;  and  I  believe  indeed  that  instruction  has 
confirmed  and  rectified  this  knowledge.  It  appears,  however, 
that  nature  has  contributed  to  its  attainment  without  learning ; 
the  marvels  of  the  universe  have  made  us  think  of  a  superior 
power.  A  child  born  deaf  and  dumb  has  been  seen  to  show 
veneration  for  the  fuU  moon,  and  nations  have  been  found, 
who  seemed  not  to  have  learned  anything  of  other  peoples, 
fearing  invisible  powers.  I  grant  you,  my  dear  Philalethea,  that 
this  is  not  yet  the  idea  of  God  that  we  have  and  ask  for;  but 
this  idea  itself  does  not  cease  to  be  in  the  depths  of  our  souls, 
without  being  put  there,  as  we  shall  see,  and  the  eternal  laws 
of  God  are  in  part  engraved  thereon  in  a  manner  still  more 
legible  and  by  a  species  of  instinct.  But  they  are  practical 
principles  of  which  we  shall  also  have  occasion  to  speak.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  inclination  we  have  to 
recognize  the  idea  of  God  is  in  human  nature.  And,  even  if 
the  first  instruction  therein  should  be  attributed  to  revelation, 
the  readiness  which  men  have  always  shown  to  receive  this 
doctrine  comes  from  the  nature  of  their  souls.'     But  we  will 
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suppose  that  these  ideas  which  are  iDiiate  compreheiid  incom- 
patible notions. 

S  19.  Ph.  Although  you  maintain  that  these  particular  and 
self-evident  propositions,  whose  truth  is  recognized  as  soon  as 
one  hears  them  stated  (as  that  green  is  not  red),  are  received 
as  consequences  of  these  other  more  general  propositions, 
which  are  regarded  as  so  many  innate  principles,  it  seems  that 
you  do  not  at  all  consider  that  these  particular  propositions 
are  received  as  indubitable  truths  by  those  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  these  more  general  maxims. 

Tk.  I  have  already  replied  to  that  above.  We  build  on  these 
general  maxims  as  we  build  upon  the  majors,  which  are  sup- 
pressed when  we  reason  by  enthyinemes ;  for,  although  very 
often  we  do  not  think  distinctly  of  what  we  do  in  reasoning 
any  more  than  of  what  we  do  in  walking  and  leaping,  it  is 
always  true  that  the  force  of  the  conclusion  consists  in  part  in 
that  which  is  suppressed  and  could  not  elsewhere  arise,  as  you 
will  find  should  you  wish  to  prove  it. 

§  20.  Ph.  But  it  seems  that  general  and  abstract  ideas  are 
more  foreign  to  our  mind  [than  notions  and  particular  truths ; 
consequently  particular  truths  will  be  more  natural  to  the 
mind  than  the  principle  of  contradiction,  of  which  you  adroit 
they  are  only  the  application]. 

Til.  It  is  true  that  we  commence  sooner  to  perceive  particu- 

basis  of  the  present  translation,  transposes  the  text  as  given  b;  Erdmanu  and 
Jacques  as  tottowa :  "  Mais  nous  jnpetons  quo  oea  Idfes  qui  sont  innees,  ren- 
ferment  des  notions  Incompntlbles,"  llie  first  three  vorda  of  wlilcli  will  b« 
found  in  Enlinann.  p.  207.  b.,  about  two-thirls  down  the  piiKS<  Jacques,  Vol.  1, 
p.  S'.  about  Iwo-tliinls  ilowii,  the  remainder  In  Erdnmnn.  p.  211,  a.,  at  the 
middle  of  the  pnge.  Jacques,  p.  36,  first  third,  just  precedint;  §  19  in  eaeh  rase, 
whence  tlie  three  texts  go  on  in  a^freement  until  %  26,  O.,  p.  T2,  E.,  p.  212,  h., 
J.,  p.  .'(9.  Here  the  Gerhardtleit  has  the  following:  "S'ilyadea  veriWsinneea, 
ne  faut  il  pas  qu'il  yait  dans  la  suite,  que  la  doctrine  extenie  ne  fait  qu 'exciter 
ley  ce  que  est  en  nous  " :  takinn  op  with  the  words  "  dans  lit  suite,"  the  text 
as  Kiven  by  £.,  p.  207,  b.,  J.,  p.  29,  where  it  previously  left  it,  the  three  texts 
continuing  asain  In  agreement  until  the  words  "  des  qu'on  a'appetfoit,"  G.,  p. 
79,  last  third,  E.,  211,  a.,  at  the  middle,  J.,  36,  first  third,  whence  Q.  completes 
hU  sentence  with  the  last  three  words  of  the  flrst  sentence  of  §  2G,  as  given  by 
E.,  212,  b.,  J.,  39,  from  which  point  ajialn  the  tliree  texts  substantially  agree 
to  the  enil  of  Chap.  1.  It  may  be  added  that  the  texts  of  Erdmann.  Jacques, 
and  Janet  follow  the  order  of  Locke's  Essay.  Why  Gerhardt  has  transposed 
the  text  in  his  edition.  1  do  not  know,  as  he  has  not  alluded  to  the  matter. 
From  his  statement  that  "  the  prenent  impression  has  been  newly  compared 
with  the  original,  so  far  as  it  is  still  extant"  (Introilnction,  p.  10),  I  presums 
that  the  transposition  is  due  to  his  fidelity  to  this  original.  —  Tb. 
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!ar  truths  when  we  commence  with  ideas  luore  complex  and 
gross ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  tlie  order  of  nature  from  eom- 
menoing  with  the  most  simple,  andirhe  proof  of  the  more  par- 
ticular tnitha  from  depending  upon  the  more  general,  of  which 
they  are  only  examples.  And  when  we  wish  to  consider  what 
is  in  us  virtually  and  before  all  appei-cejition,  we  are  right  in 
romniencing  with  the  most  simple.  For  the  general  principles 
enter  into  our  tlioughts,  of  wbicli  they  form  the  soul  and  the 
connection.  They  are  as  necessary  thereto  as  the  muscles  and 
sinews  are  for  walking,  although  we  do  not  at  all  think  of 
them.  The  mind  leans  upon  these  principles  every  moment, 
but  it  does  not  come  so  easily  to  distinguish  them  and  to  rep- 
resent them  distinctly  and  separately,  because  that  demands 
great  attention  to  its  acta,  and  the  majority  of  people,  little 
acciistomed  to  think,  has  little  of  it.  Have  not  the  Chinese 
like  ourselves  articulate  sounds  ?  and  yet  being  attached  to 
another  maoner  of  writing,  they  have  not  yet  thought  of 
making  an  alphabet  of  these  sounds.  Thus  it  is  that  one 
possesses  many  things  without  knowing  it. 

S  21.  Pk.  If  the  mind  acquiesces  so  promptly  in  certain 
truths,  cannot  that  acquiescence  come  from  the  consideration 
itself  of  the  nature  of  things,  which  does  not  allow  it  to  judge 
of  them  otherwise,  rather  than  from  the  consideration  that 
these  propositions  are  engraved  by  nature  in  the  mind? 

77i.  Itoth  are  true.  The  nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of 
mind  agree.  And  since  you  opjwse  the  consideration  of  the 
thing  to  the  apperception  of  that  which  is  engraven  in  the 
mind,  this  objection  itself  shows,  sir,  that  those  whose  side  you 
take  understand  by  innate  truths  only  those  which  would  be  ' 
approved  naturally  as  bj;  inMinct,  and  even  without  knowing 
it,  unless  confusedly.  There  are  some  of  this  nature,  and  wre 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them.  But  what  is  called  nat- 
ural light  supposes  a  lUstinet  knowledge,  and  very  often  the 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  things  is  nothing  else  than  the 
knowletige  of  the  nature  of  our  mind,  and  of  these  innate  ideas 
which  we  have  no  need  to  seek  ontside.  Thus  I  call  innate 
the  truths  which  need  only  this  consideration  for  their  verifi- 
cation. I  have  already  replied  (§  r>)  to  the  objection  (§  22) 
which  claimed  that  when  it  is  said  that  innate  notions  are 
implicitly  in  the  niiud,  the  statement  must  mean  simply  that 
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it  has  the  faculty  of  knowing  them;  for  I  hare  pointed  out 
that  besides  this  it  has  the  faculty  of  finding  them  in  itself, 
and  the  disposition  to  approve  them  when  it  thinks  of  them  as 
it  should. 

§  23.  Ph.  It  seems,  then,  that  you  claim  that  those  to  whom 
these  general  maxims  are  proposed  for  the  first  time  learn 
nothing  which  is  entirely  new  to  them.  But  it  is  clear  that 
they  learn  first  the  names,  then  the  truths,  and  even  the  ideas 
upon  whiuh  these  truths  rest. 

Th.  The  question  here  is  not  of  names,  which  are  in  some 
sense  arbitrary,  while  ideas  and  truths  are  natural.  But,  with 
resjiect  to  these  ideas  and  truths,  you  attribute  to  us,  sir,  a 
doctrine  which  we  have  strongly  repudiated ;  for  I  agree  that 
we  learn  ideas  and  innate  truths  either  in  considering  their 
source,  or  in  verifying  them  through  experience.  Thus  I  do 
not  make  tlie  supposition  which  you  aver,  as  if,  in  the  case  of 
wliidi  you  speak,  we  learned  nothing  new.  And  I  cannot 
admit  this  proposition :  ali  thai  one  teams  is  not  innate.  The 
truths  of  numbers  are  in  us,  and  we  are  not  left  to  learn  them, 
either  by  drawing  them  from  their  source  when  we  learn  them 
through  demonstrative  proof  (which  shows  that  they  are  in- 
natt'),  or  by  testing  them  in  examples,  as  do  ordinary  arithnie- 
tioiaiiB,  who,  in  default  of  a  knowledge  of  the  proofs,  learn 
tlifir  rules  only  by  tradition,  and,  at  most,  before  teaching 
thorn,  justify  them  by  experience,  which  they  continue  as  far 
as  they  think  expedient.  And  sometimes  even  a  very  skilful 
mathematician,  not  knowing  the  source  of  another's  discovery, 
is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  method  of  induction  in 
examining  it ;  as  did  a  celebrated  writer  at  Paris,  when  I  was 
there,  who  continued  a  tolerably  long  time  the  examination  of 
my  arithmeticaJ  tetragonism,  comparing  it  with  the  numbers 
nf  I.udolplie,'  iM'lieving  he  had  found  therein  some  error ;  and 
hi'  hud  reason  to  doubt  until  some  one  communicated  to  him 
the  demon.stratinn,  wlitch  for  us  dispenses  with  these  tests, 
which  could  always  continue  without  ever  being  i)crfectly 
certain.  And  it  is  tliis  very  thing,  namely,  the  imperfection 
of  inductions,  which  may  yet  be  verified  by  instances  of  expe- 
rience.    For  there  are  progressions  in  which  one  can  go  veiy 
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Far  before  noticing  the  changes  and  the  laws  that  are  found 
there. 

Pit.  Hut  is  it  not  possible  that  not  only  the  terms  or  words 
whirh  we  use,  but  even  the  ideas,  come  to  us  from  without  ? 

Th.  It  would  then  be  necessary  that  we  should  be  ourselves 
outside  of  ourselves,  for  the  intellectual  or  reflective  ideas  are 
derived  from  our  mind;  aud  I  should  much  like  to  know  how 
we  could  have  the  idea  of  being  if  we  were  not  beings  our- 
selves, and  did  not  thus  find  beiug  iu  ourselves. 

Ph.  But  what  do  you  say,  sir,  to  this  challenge  of  one  of  my 
friends  ?  If  auy  one,  says  he,  can  find  a  proposition  whose 
ideas  are  innate,  that  he  can  iiame  to  me,  he  would  do  me  a 
very  great  favor, 

Th.  I  would  name  the  propositions  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try, which  are  all  of  this  nature ;  and,  as  regards  necessary 
truths,  no  others  could  be  found, 

§  25.  Ph.  That  will  appear  strange  to  most  people.  Can  it 
be  said  that  the  most  difiicult  and  the  most  profound  sciences 
are  innate  ? 

Th.  Their  actual  knowledge  is  not,  but  much  that  may  be 
called  virtual  knowledge  ia  innate,  as  the  figure  traced  by 
tlie  veins  of  the  marble  is  in  the  marble,  before  one  discovers 
them  in  working. 

Fit.  But  is  it  possible  that  children,  while  receiving  notions 
that  come  to  them  from  without,  and  giving  them  their  con- 
sent, may  have  no  knowledge  of  those  which  you  suppose  to 
be  inborn  with  them,  and  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  jiart  of  their 
mind,  in  which  they  are,  you  say,  imprinted  in  inefEaceahle 
characters  in  order  to  serve  as  a  foundation  ?  If  that  were  so, 
nature  would  have  taken  trouble  for  nothfng,  or,  at  least,  she 
would  have  badly  engraved  their  characters,  since  they  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  eyes  which  see  very  well  other  things. 

Th.  The  apperception  of  that  which  is  in  ns  depends  upon 
attention  and  order.  Now,  not  only  is  it  possil)le,  but  it  is  also 
proper,  that  children  give  more  attention  to  the  ideas  of  the 
senses,  bec-ause  the  attention  is  regulated  by  the  need.  The 
outcome,  however,  shows  iu  the  sequel  that  nature  has  not 
uselessly  given  herself  the  trouble  of  impressing  upon  us  in- 
nate knowledge,  since  without  it  there  wimld  be  no  means  of 
attaining  actual   knowledge  of   the    truths    necessary  in    the 
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demonstrative    sciences,  and    the   reasons   of  facts ;    and   we 
should  possess  uothing  above  the  beasts. 

§  26.  Ph.  If  there  are  innate  truths,  does  it  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  external  doctrine  only  stirs  up  here  what  is  in 
us  ?  I  conclude  that  a  consent  sufficiently  general  among  men 
is  an  indication,  and  not  a  demonstration,  of  an  innate  princi- 
ple ;  but  that  the  exact  and  decisive  proof  of  these  principles 
consists  in  showing  that  their  certitude  conies  only  from  what 
is  in  us.  To  reply  further  to  what  you  say  against  the  general 
approbation  which  is  given  to  the  two  great  speculative  prin-  . 
ci|>les,  which  are,  nevertheless,  the  best  established,  I  may  say 
to  you  that  even  if  they  were  not  known  they  would  not  cease 
to  be  innate,  because  they  are  recognized  as  soon  as  heard ; 
but  I  will  add  further  that  at  bottom  everybody  knows  them, 
and  makes  use  at  every  moment  of  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion (for  example)  without  considering  it  distinctly ;  and 
there  is  no  barbarian  who,  in  an  affair  of  any  moment,  is  not 
offended  by  the  conduct  of  a  liar  who  contradicts  himself. 
Thus,  these  maxims  are  employed  without"  an  express  consid- 
eration of  them.  And  in  nearly  the  same  way  we  have  virtu- 
ally in  the  mind  the  ]>ropositions  suppressed  in  enthymemes, 
which  are  set  aside  not  only  externally,  but  further  in  our 
thought. 

§  5.  Ph.  [What  you  say  of  this  virtual  knowledge  and  of 
these  internal  suppressions  surprises  me] ;  for  to  say  that 
there  are  truths  imprinted  upon  the  soul  which  it  does  not 
]»erceive  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  veritable  contradiction. 

Th.  [If  you  are  thus  prejudiced,  I  am  not  astonished  that 
you  reject  innate  knowledge.  But  1  am  astonished  that  the 
thought  has  not  occurred  to  you  that  we  have  an  infinite  amount 
of  knowledge  of  which  we  are  not  always  conscious,  not  even 
when  we  need  it.  It  is  for  the  memory  to  preserve  this,  and 
for  the  reminiscence  to  represent  it  to  us,  as  it  often,  but  not 
always,  does  at  need.  That  is  very  well  called  remembrance 
(nubvenire),  for  reminiscence  needs  some  aid.  And  it  must 
certainly  be  that  in  this  multiplicity  of  our  knowledge  we  are 
determined  by  something  to  renew  one  part  rather  than  another, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  think  distinctly  and  at  once  of  every- 
thing we  know.] 

P/t.  In  that  I  believe  you  are  right;  aud  this  too  general 
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afiinuatiou,  that  we  always  perceive  all  the  truths  which  are 
in  our  soul,  escaped  me  without  luy  having  given  it  sufficient 
attention.  But  you  will  bare  a  little  more  trouble  in  reply- 
ing to  what  I  am  going  to  show  you.  That  is,  that  if  you  can 
say  of  some  ^tai'ticular  proposition  that  it  is  innate,  you  could 
maintain  by  the  same  reasoning  that  alt  jirupusitious  which 
are  reasonable,  and  which  the  mind  could  al'ways  regard  as 
such,  are  already  impressed  upon  the  soul. 

Th.  I  agree  with  you  in  regard  to  pure  ideas,  which  T  oppose 
to  the  phantoms  of  the  senses,  and  in  regard  to  neccssary 
tmths,  or  those  of  the  reason,  which  I  oppose  to  truths  of 
faot.  In  this  sense  it  must  l>e  said  tlmt  all  arithmetic  and  all 
geometry  are  innate,  ami  are  in  ns  virtnally,  so  that  we  pan 
tind  them  there  if  we  consider  attentively  and  set  in  order 
what  we  already  have  in  the  mind,  without  making  use  of  any 
truth  learneil  through  exi>erience  or  through  the  tradition  of 
another,  as  I'lato  hiis  shown  in  a  dialogue '  in  which  he  intro- 
durt's  SiH-rates  leading  a  child  to  abstract  truths  by  qiiestions 
alone  without  giving  him  any  information.  We  can  then 
make  tor  ourselves  these  sciences  in  our  study,  and  even  with 
closed  eyes,  without  learning;  through  sight  or  even  tlin>ugh 
touch  the  truths  which  we  neeil ;  although  it  is  true  that  we 
would  not  consider  the  ideas  in  question  if  we  had  never  seen 
or  touehed  anything.  Tor  thr^nigh  au  admirible  economy  of 
natun.'  we  c;uinot  have  alistraet  thoughts  which  have  no  need 
whatever  i-f  amthiug  sensible,  when  liiat  would  only  Ite  of 
such  a  eharu'ter  as  are  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  the  sounds, 
although  there  is  no  necess;iry  cotmeitiou  Wtween  such  arhi- 
ir.iry  eharaeters  and  sueli  thoughts.  And  if  the  sensible  out- 
lines were  not  te-iuisite,  the  pre-t'staMished  harmony  K-lween 
soul  and  Kvly.  of  whieit  I  shall  have  iveasion  to  s(H?ak  more 
fu'.ly.  wouUl  have  no  place,  But  that  iKies  not  prevent  the 
mind  frv>iu  takiui;  nr'ces,<;»ry  ideus  froiu  itself.  You  see  also 
sosnetinies  how  it  can  ^.^l  far  wjrhoiit  any  aid.  by  a  logic  and 
aritamertc  purely  n.itaral.  as  that  Swedish  youth  who.  in  culti- 
vating his  own  (mind),  went  so  far  as  to  m.ike  great  calcula- 
ti.'tis  immediately  iti  his  he;iil  without  having  learne<i  the 
common  methi.vl  of  eouijiutation,  or  even  to  read  and  write,  if 
1  remember  corret'tly  wlmt  h:is  i-e-^n  lold  me  of  him.     It  is 
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true  that  he  cajinot  work  out  intricate  problems,  such  as  those 
which  demand  the  extraction  of  roots.  But  that  does  not  at 
all  prevent  him  from  being  able  still  to  draw  them  from  its 
depths  by  some  new  turu  of  mind.  Thus  that  proves  only 
that  there  are  degrees  in  the  difRculty  of  perceiving  what  is  in 
us.  There  are  innate  principles  which  are  common  and  very 
easy  to  all ;  there  ai-e  theorems  which  are  discovered  likewise 
at  once,  and  which  compose  the  natural  sciences,  which  are 
more  understood  in  one  case  than  in  another.  Finally,  in  a 
larger  sense,  which  it  is  well  to  employ  in  order  to  have  notions 
more  comprehensive  and  more  determinate,  all  truths  which 
can  be  drawn  from  primitive  innate  knowledge  can  still  be 
called  innate,  because  the  mind  can  draw  them  from  its  own 
depths,  although  often  it  would  not  he  an  easy  thing  so  to  do. 
But,  if  any  one  gives  another  meaning  to  the  terms,  I  do  not 
wi.sh  to  dispute  about  words. 

Ph.  [I  have  agreed  with  you  that  we  can  have  in  the  soul 
what  we  do  not  perceive  there,  for  we  do  not  always  remem- 
l>er  at  once  all  that  we  know,  but  it  must  be  always  what  we 
have  learned  or  have  known  in  former  times  expressly.  Thus] 
if  we  can  say  that  a  thing  is  in  the  soul,  although  the  soul 
has  not  yet  known  it,  this  can  only  be  because  it  has  the 
ca]>arity  or  faculty  of  knowing  it. 

Tit.  [Why  could  not  this  have  still  another  cause,  such  as 
the  soul's  being  able  to  have  this  thing  within  it  without  its 
being  perceived  ?  for  since  an  acquired  knowledge  can  be  con- 
cealed therein  by  the  memory,  as  you  admit,  why  could  not 
nature  have  also  concealed  therein  some  original  knowledge? 
Must  everything  that  is  natural  to  a  substance  which  knows 
itself  be  known  by  it  actually  at  once?  Cannot  ami  must  not 
this  substance  (such  as  our  soul)  have  many  properties  ancf 
affections  which  it  is  impossible  to  consiiler  all  at  once  and  all 
to;4etber?  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  I'latonists  that  all  our 
knowledge  was  reminiscence,  and  that  thus  the  truths  which 
the  soul  has  brought  with  the  birth  of  the  man,  and  which 
are  called  innate,  must  be  the  remains  of  an  express  anterior 
knowledge.  But  this  opinion  has  no  foundation;  and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  soul  must  already  have  innate  knowl- 
edge in  the  precedent  state  (if  there  were  any  p re-existence), 
however  remote  it  might  be,  entirely  as  here:  it  would  then 
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77t.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  that  there  be  truths  of 
reason  as  evident  as  those  which  are  identical  or  immediate. 
And,  although  you  can  truly  say  thiit  ethics  has  principles 
which  are  nut  demousti-able,  and  that  one  of  the  tirstand  most 
practical  is,  that  we  ought  to  pursue  joy  and  svvoid  sorrow,  it 
is  needful  to  add  that  this  is  not  a  truth  which  is  known 
purely  by  reason,  since  it  is  based  upon  internal  experience,  or 
upon  confused  knowledge,  for  we  do  not  feel  what  joy  or 
sadness  is. 

P/(.  It  is  only  through  processes  of  reasoning,  through  lan- 
guage, and  through  some  mental  application,  that  you  can  hn 
assured  of  pr.ictical  truths. 

T/i.  Though  that  were  so,  they  would  not  be  less  innate. 
However,  the  maxim  I  just  adduced  appears  of  another  na- 
ture ;  it  is  not  known  by  the  reason,  but,  so  to  sjjeak,  by  an 
iimlinct.  It  is  an  innate  principle,  but  it  does  not  form  a 
part  of  the  natural  light,  for  it  is  not  known  luminoualj'.  But 
this  principle  admitted,  you  can  draw  from  it  scientific  con- 
sequences, and  I  commend  most  heartily  wliat  you  just  said  of 
ethics  as  a  demonstrative  science.  Let  us  note  also  that  it 
te.ichcs  tmths  so  evident  that  thieves,  pirates,  and  bandits  are 
forced  to  observe  them  among  theniselves. 

5  2.  /Vj.  But  bandits  keep  the  rules  of  justice  among  them- 
selv.'s  without  considering  them  as  innate  principles. 

T/i.  What  matters  it  ?  Does  the  world  concern  itself  about 
questions  of  theory  ? 

/'ft.  They  observe  the  maxims  of  justice  only  as  convenient 
rules,  the  practice  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  con- 
serviition  of  their  society. 

Til.  [Very  well.  You  eould  say  nothing  better  in  general  in 
respect  to  all  men.  And  thus  it  is  that  these  laws  are  written 
in  the  soul,  namely,  as  the  consequences  of  our  preservation 
and  of  our  true  welfare.  Do  you  imagine  that  we  suppose 
that  truths  are  in  the  under-stinding  as  independent  the  one  of 
the  other  as  the  edicts  of  the^jirretor  were  on.  his  placard  or 
albiitn?  I  put  aside  here  tlie  instinct  which  prompts  man  to 
love  man.  of  which  I  shall  presently  apeak,  for  now  T  wish  to 
speak  only  of  truths  in  so  far  as  they  are  known  by  the  reason. 
I  admit,  also,  that  certain  roles  of  justice  cannot  be  demon- 
strated, in  all  their  extent  and  perfection,  without  supposing 


be  the  source  of  necessary  truths,  as  1  have  just  shown  that  it 
is ;  for  it  is  iucontestable  that  the  senses  do  not  suffice  to 
show  their  necessity,  aiid  that  thus  the  mind  has  a  disposition 
(active  as  well  as  passive)  to  draw  them  itself  from  its  own 
depths;  although  the  senses  ate  necessary  to  give  it  the  occa- 
sion and  attention  for  this,  and  to  carry  it  to  some  rather  than 
to  others.  You  see,  then,  sir,  that  these  elsewhere  very  clever 
persons  who  are  of  another  opiuion  appear  not  to  have  thought 
enough  upon  the  consequences  of  the  difference  which  there  is 
between  necessary  or  eternal  truths  and  the  truths  of  experi- 
ence, as  I  have  already  observed,  and  as  all  our  discussion 
shows.  The  original  proof  of  the  necessary  truths  comes 
from  the  understanding  alone,  and  the  other  truths  come  from 
experience  or  from  the  observation  of  the  senses.  Our  luind 
is  capable  of  knowing  both;  but  it  is  the  source  of  the  former, 
and,  whatever  number  of  particular  experiences  we  may  have 
of  a  universal  truth,  we  could  not  be  assured  of  it  forever  by 
induction  without  knowing  its  necessity  through  the  reason. 

Ph.  But  is  it  not  true  that  if  the  words,  to  be  in  the  ttude)"- 
alaiidiiig,  involve  something  positive,  they  signify  to  be  per- 
ceived and  comprehended  by  the  understanding  ? 

Tk.  They  signify  to  us  wholly  another  thing.  It  is  enough 
that  what  is  in  the  understanding  can  be  found  there,  and  that 
the  sources  or  original  proofs  of  the  truths  which  are  in  ques- 
tion are  only  in  the  understanding;  the  senses  can  hint  at, 
justify,  and  confirm  these  truths,  but  cannot  demonstrate  their 
infallible  and  perpetual  certainty. 

§  11.  Pk.  Nevertheless,  all  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  reflect  with  a  little  attention  upon  the  operations  of  the 
understanding  will  find  that  this  consent,  which  the  mind  gives 
u-ithout  difficulty  to  certain  truths,  depends  upon  the  faculty 
of  the  human  mind. 

Th.  Very  well.  But  it  is  this  particular  relation  of  the 
human  mind  to  these  truths  which  renders  the  exercise  of  the 
faculty  easy  and  natural  in  re.spect  to  them,  and  which  causes 
them  to  he  called  innate.  It  is  not,  then,  a  naked  faculty 
which  consists  in  the  mere  possibility  of  understanding  them ; 
it  is  a  disposition,  an  aptitude,  a  preformation,  which  determines 
our  soul  and  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  derived 
from  it.     Just  as  there  is  the  difference  between  the  figures 
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which  are  given  to  the  stone  or  the  marble  indifFerentlv,  and 
between  those  which  its  veins  already  indicate,  or  are  disposed 
to  indicate,  if  the  workman  profits  by  thero. 

/%.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  truths  are  subsequent  to  the 
ideas  of  which  they  are  born  ?  Sow,  the  ideas  come  from 
the  senses. 

Tk.  The  intellectual  ideas,  which  are  the  source  of  neces- 
sary truths,  do  not  come  froui  the  senses ;  and  you  admit  that 
there  are  some  ideas  which  are  due  to  the  reflection  of  the 
mind  upon  itself.  For  the  rest,  it  is  true  that  the  express 
knowledge  of  truths  is  subsequent  (tempore  vel  natura)  to  the 
express  knowledge  of  ideas ;  as  the  nature  of  truths  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  ideas,  before  we  expressly  form  one  or  the 
other,  and  the  truths,  into  which  enter  ideas  which  come  from 
the  senses,  dejiend  upon  the  senses,  at  least  in  part.  But  the 
ideas  which  come  from  the  senses  are  confused,  and  the  truths 
which  depen<l  upon  them  are  likewise  confused,  at  least  in 
part;  while  the  intellectual  ideas,  and  the  truths  dependent 
upon  them,  are  distinct,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
have  their  origin  in  the  senses,  although  it  may  be  true  that 
we  would  never  think  of  them  without  the  senses. 

Ph.  But,  in  your  view,  numbers  are  intellectual  ideas,  and 
yet  it  is  found  that  the  difficulty  therein  depends  upon  the 
express  formation  of  the  ideas;  for  example,  a  man  knows 
that  18  and  19  equal  37  with  the  same  evidence  that  he  knows 
that  1  and  2  equal  3 ;  but  a  child  does  not  know  the  first  propo- 
sition so  soon  as  the  second,  a  condition  arising  from  the  ^t 
that  he  has  not  formed  the  ideas  as  soon  as  the  words. 

T/i.  I  can  agree  with  you  that  often  the  difficulty  in  the 
expi-ess  formation  of  truths  depends  upon  that  in  the  express 
formation  of  ideas.  Yet  I  believe  that  in  your  example  the 
question  concerns  the  use  of  ideas  already  formed.  For  those 
who  have  learned  to  count  as  far  as  10,  and  the  method  of 
passing  farther  on  by  a  certain  repetition  of  tens,  understand 
without  difficulty  what  are  IJ*,  19,  37 ;  viz.,  1,  2,  or  3  times  10 
with  H.  or  9,  or  7  ;  but,  in  order  to  draw  from  it  that  18  plus 
19  make  .'J7,  more  attention  is  necessary  than  to  know  that  2 
plus  1  are  3,  which  at  bottom  is  only  the  definition  ot  3. 

§  IS.  I'h.  Furnishing  propositions  in  which  you  infallibly 
acquiesce  as  soon  as  you  hear  them  is  not  a  privilege  attached 
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to  tbe  numbers  or  to  the  ideas,  which  you  call  intellectuaL 
You.  meet  these  in  physics  aad  in  all  the  other  sciences,  and 
the  senses  even  furnish  them.  For  example,  this  proposition : 
ttco  bodies  cannot  be  lit  the  same  place  at  Ike  same  time,  ia  a 
truth  of  which  you  are  not  otherwise  convinced  than  of  the 
following  maxims :  It  is  imposnible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not 
to  be  in  the  same  time;  white  is  not  red;  the  sqitare  ia  not  a 
ciivlf;  yellowness  is  not  sweetness. 

Th.  There  is  a  difference  between  these  propositions.  The 
first,  which  declares  the  impenetrability  of  bodies,  needs  proof. 
All  those  who  believe  in  true  and  strictly  formed  condensa- 
tion and  rarefaction,  as  the  Peripatetics  and  the  late  Chevalier 
Digby,'  reject  it,  in  fact;  without  speaking  of  the  Christians 
who  believe,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  contrary  view  — 
namely,  the  penetration  of  space — is  possible  to  God.  But  the 
other  propositions  are  identical,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  identi- 
cal or  immediate  propositions  do  not  admit  of  proof.  Those 
who  look  upon  the  senses  as  furnishing  them,  as  that  one  who 
says  that  yellowness  is  not  sweetness,  have  not  applied  the 
general  identical  maxim  to  particular  cases. 

I'h.  Every  proposition  composed  of  two  different  ideas,  of 
wliich  one  is  the  denial  of  the  other  —  for  example,  that  the 
srjuare  is  not  a  circle,  that  to  be  yellow  is  not  to  be  sweet  — 
will  he  as  certainly  received  as  indubitable,  as  soon  as  its 
terms  are  understood,  as  this  general  maxim:  It  is  impossible 
for  a  thing  to  he  and  not  to  Ije  in  t!ie  same  time. 

Th.  That  is,  the  one  (namely,  the  general  maxim)  is  the 
principle,  and  the  other  (that  is  to  say,  the  negation  of  one 
idea  by  anotlier  opjjosed  to  it)  is  its  application. 

Ph.  It  seems  to  me  rather  that  the  maxim  depends  upon 
this  negation,  which  is  its  ground ;  and  that  it  is,  l>esides, 
much  easier  to  understand  that  what  ia  the  same  thing  ia  not 
different,  than  the  maxim  which  rejects  the  contradictious. 
Xow,  according  to  this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you 
to  admit  as  innate  truths  an  infinite  numl>er  of  propositions  of 
this  kind  which  deny  one  idea  by  another  without  speaking 

iSir  Ki^iielm  Dteby.  inoS-lOS,  .tn  rmirienc  Eiiullah  physical  plilloaopher, 
wlirtllvwl  for  a  time  in  Frniire.  whtre  lie  eii.inyecl  tho  frleiiilaliip  of  Di-noartes 
anil  nihcr  lenniHl  m«ii,  anil  wrote  his  Trfntite  oh  the  yaCitre  u/  Bodiei  and 
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of  other  truths.  Add  to  this,  that  a  pro]x»8ition  cannot  he 
innate  unless  the' ideas  of  n-liich  it  is  euinposed  are  ini^tc ; 
it  will  be  neuessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  ideas  whieli  we 
have  of  colors,  sounds,  tjistes,  figures,  eti'.,  are  innate. 

77i.  I  do  not  well  see  how  this :  icliat  is  the  savie  thing  is 
nut  different,  is  the  origin  of  the  princijile  of  contradictiou, 
and  easier ;  for  it  appears  to  me  that  you  give  yourself  more 
freedom  iu  advancing  that  A  is  not  B  than  in  saying  that  A  is 
not  nou-A.  And  the  reason  that  prevents  A  from  being  B  is 
that  B  includes  non-.\.  For  the  rest  this  proposition :  the 
street  is  not  the  bitter,  is  not  innate,  according  to  the  sense 
which  we  have  given  to  the  term  innate  truth.  For  the  sen- 
sations of  sweet  and  bitter  come  from  the  external  senses. 
Thus  it  is  a  mixed  conclusion  (hifbiida  eondusio),  where  the 
axiom  is  applied  to  a  sensible  truth.  But  as  regards  this 
projKisition :  the  sqiiai-e  in  not  a  circle,  you  can  affirm  that  it 
is  innate,  for,  In  considering  it,  you  make  a  subsumption  or 
application  of  the  prLuciple  of  contradiction  to  what  the  un- 
derstandiug  itself  furnishes  as  soon  as  you  are  conscious  of 
innate  thoughts. 

Til.  Not  at  all,  for  the  thoughts  are  acts,  and  the  knowledge 
or  ttiB  truths,  in  ao  far  as  they  are  within  us,  even  when  we 
do  not  think  of  them,  are  habitudes  or  dispositions ;  and  we 
are  well  acqiiainted  with  things  of  which  we  think  but  little. 

Pk.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  truth  may  be  in 
the  mind  if  the  mind  has  never  thought  of  that  truth. 

Th.  It  is  as  if  some  one  said  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
there  are  veins  in  the  marble  before  we  have  discovered  them. 
This  objection  seems  also  to  approach  a  little  too  much  the 
begging  of  the  question.'  All  those  who  admit  innate  truths, 
without  grounding  them  in  the  Platonic  reminiscence,  admit 
some  of  which  they  have  not  yet  thought.  Besides,  this 
reasoning  proves  too  much ;  for,  if  truths  are  thoughts,  we 
shall  be  deprived  not  only  of  the  truths  of  which  we  have 
never  thought,  but  also  of  those  of  which  we  have  thought, 
and  of  which  we  no  longer  actually  think;  and  if  truths  are 
not  thoughts,  but  habits  and  aptitudes,  natural  or  acquired, 
nothing  prevents  there  being  in  us  some  of  which  we  have 
never  thought,  nor  will  ever  think. 
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§  27.  PA,  If  general  maxims  wei-e  innate,  they  would  appear 
more  vividly  in  the  mind  of  certain  persons  where,  however, 
we  see  no  trace  of  them  ;  I  may  mention  children,  idiots,  and 
savages,'  for  of  all  men  these  are  they  who  have  the  mind 
less  altered  and  corrupted  by  custom  and  by  the  impress  of 
extraneous  opinions. 

Th.  I  believe  we  must  reason  here  very  differently.  Innate 
maxims  appear  only  through  the  attention  whicE  is  given  to 
them ;  but  these  persons  have  little  of  it,  or  have  it  for 
entii-ely  different  things.  Their  thoughts  are  mostly  confined 
to  the  needs  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  reasonable  that  pure  and 
detached  thoughts  be  the  reward  of  cares  more  noble.  It  is 
true  that  children  and  savages  have  the  mind  less  altered  by 
customs,  but  they  also  have  it  exalted  by  the  teaching  which 
gives  attention.  It  would  not  be  very  just  that  the  brightest 
lights  should  shine  better  in  minds  which  less  deserve  them, 
and  which  are  enveloped  in  thicker  clouds.  I  woidd  not  then 
have  one  give  too  much  honor  to  ignorance  and  barbarism 
when  one  is  as  learned  and  as  clever  as  you  are,  Phllalethes, 
as  well  as  your  excellent  author ;  that  would  be  lowering  the 
gifts  of  God.  Some  one  will  say  that  the  more  ignorant  we 
are,  the  more  we  approach  the  advantage  of  a  block  of  marble 
or  of  a  piece  of  wood,  which  are  infallible  and  sinless.  Hut, 
unfortunately,  Jt  is  not  by  ignorance  that  we  approach  this 
advantage ;  and,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  knowledge,  we 
sin  in  neglecting  to  acquire  It.  and  we  shall  fail  so  much  the 
more  easily  as  we  are  less  instructed. 


CHAPTER   II 

NO    INXATE   PnACTICAL    PRINCIPLES 

§  1.  I'h.  Ethics  is  a  demonstrative  science,  and  yet  it  has 
no  innate  jirinciples.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  produce  a  rule  of  ethics  of  a  nature  to  be  settled  by  an 
assent  as  general  and  as  prompt  as  this  maxim:    Whatever 

1  Fof  an  eipellent  exposition  ol  tlip  pomeiit  of  tlie  term  larniie,  i-f.  Anilrew 
Ijiiij:.  Mulh.  Rilaal,  and  Rrti-iUm,  Vni.  1.  ]i.  31,  niid  note;  also  ehap.  3.  p|>. 
4';>/.,  lJ>n<loii:  I^ongiDiins,  Green,  &  Co.,  138'.  — Ts. 
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the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
these,  where  the  instinct  of  huiuanity  docs  not  impel  us,  are 
written  in  the  suul  only  as  other  derivative  truths.]  Those, 
however,  who  base  justice  oidy  ujx)ii  the  necessities  of  this  life 
and  upon  the  need  they  have  of  it,  rather  than  u[)on  the  pleas- 
ure they  ought  to  take  in  it,  wliicli  is  the  greatest  when  God 
is  its  ground,  are  liable  to  resenible  a  little  the  society  of 
bandits. 

Sit  Bpea  fallendi,  niUcebunt  sacra  profanis.^ 

§  3.  Ph.  I  agree  with  you  that  nature  haa  put  in  all  men 
the  desire  for  happiness  and  a  strong  aversion  to  misery. 
These  are  the  truly  innate  practical  principles,  and  principles 
wliich,  according  to  the  purpose  of  every  practical  principle, 
have  a  continual  influence  upon  all  our  actions.  But  they  are 
inclinations  of  the  soul  toward  the  good,  and  not  impressions* 
of  some  truth  which  is  written  in  our  understanding. 

77i.  [I  am  delighted,  sir,  to  see  that  you  admit  in  effect 
iiiuiite  truths,  as  I  shall  presently  say.  This  principle  agrees 
sufficiently  with  that  which  I  just  indicated,  which  prompts 
us  to  seek  joy  and  shun  sorrow.  For  fetidly  is  only  a  last- 
ing joy.  Our  inclination,  however,  does  not  tend  to  felicity 
jiro|M;r,  but  to  joy  —  that  is  to  say,  to  the  present ;  it  is  the 
reason  which  prompts  to  future  and  enduring  welfare.  Now, 
the  inclination,  expressed  by  the  understanding,  passes  into  a 
prfceid  or  practical  truth ;  and  if  the  inclination  is  iiuiate,  the 
truth  is  innate  also,  there  being  nothing  in  the  soul  wliich 
may  not  be  expressed  in  the  understanding,  but  not  always  by 
a  consideration  actually  distinct,  as  I  have  sufficiently  shown. 
The  iiixfiticts  also  are  not  always  practical ;  there  are  some 
which  contain  theoretical  truths,  and  such  are  the  internal 
principles  of  the  sciences  and  of  reasoning,  when,  without  rec- 
ognizing the  reason  in  them,  we  employ  them  by  a  natural 
instinct.  And  in  this  sense  you  cannot  dispense  with  the 
recosinition  of  innate  princl]>les,  even  though  you  might  be 
willing  to  deny  that  derivative  truths  are  innate,  lint  this 
would  be  a  question  of  name  merely  after  the  explanation  I 
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have  given  of  what  I  call  I'miafe,  And  if  any  one  desires  to 
give  this  appellation  only  to  the  truths  which  are  received  at 
first  by  instinct,  I  shall  not  contest  the  point  with  him.] 

Ph.  That  is  well.  But  if  there  were  in  our  soul  certain 
characters  imprinted  there  by  nature,  like  so  many  principles 
of  knowledge,  we  could  only  perceive  them  acting  in  ns,  as  we 
feel  the  influence  of  the  two  principles  which  are  constantly 
active  in  us — namely,  the  desire  of  happiness  and  the  fear  of 

Th.  [There  are  principles  of  knowledge  which  influence  us 
as  confit;mtly  in  our  reasoning  processes  as  these  practical  prin- 
ciples influence  iia  in  our  volitions;  for  example,  everybody 
employs  the  riiles  of  deduction  by  a  natural  logic  without 
bein!;  aware  of  it. 

§  4.  P/i,  The  rules  of  Morality  need  to  be  proved ;  they  are 
then  not  innate,  like  that  rule  wliich  is  the  source  of  the  vir- 
tues which  concern  society  :  Do  to  another  only  uihat  you  tcould 
hare  hiin  <lo  to  yourself. 

Th.  You  always  make  me  the  objection  which  I  have  al- 
ready refuted,  I  agree  witli  you  that  there  are  moral  rules 
which  are  not  innate  jtrhieiplea ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  tliem 
from  being  innate  truths,  for  a  derivative  truth  will  be  innate, 
supposing  that  we  can  draw  it  from  our  mind.  But  there  are 
iniiate  truths,  which  we  find  in  us  in  two  ways  —  by  insight 
and  by  instinct.  Those  which  I  have  just  indicated,  show  by 
our  ideas  what  natural  insight  accomplishes.  But  there  are 
conclusions  of  natural  li'jht  which  are  principles  in  relation 
to  iuHtlnct.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  prompted  to  acts  of  human- 
ity, by  instinct  because  it  pleases  us,  and  by  reason  because  it 
is  just.  There  are  then  in  us  tniths  of  instinct,  which  are 
innate  principles,  which  we  feel  and  approve,  although  we  have 
not  the  proof  of  them  which  we  obtain,  however,  when  we  give 
a  reason  for  this  instinct.  It  is  thus  that  we  make  use  of 
the  laws  of  deduction  conformably  to  a  confused  knowledge, 
and  as  by  instinct,  but  logicians  show  the  reason  of  them,  as 
mathematicians  also  give  a  reason  for  what  they  do  without 
thinking  in  walking  and  leaping.  As  for  the  rale  which  states 
that  we  ought  to  do  to  others  only  what  we  would  have  them 
do  to  us,  it  needs  not  only  proof,  hut  also  to  be  proclaimed.  AYe 
should  wish  too  much  lor  ourselves  if  we  could  have  our  own 
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way ;  shall  we  say  then  that  we  also  owe  too  much  to  others  ?  * 
You  will  tell  me  that  the  rule  means  only  a  just  will.  But 
thus  this  rule,  very  tar  from  being  adequate  to  serve  as  a 
measure,  would  itself  need  one.  The  true  sense  of  the  rule 
is,  that  the  place  of  another  is  the  true  point  of  view  for  equi- 
table judgment  when  we  attempt  it] 

§  9.  Ph.  Bad  acts  are  often  committed  without  any  remorse 
of  conscience;  for  example,  when  cities  are  carried  by  storm, 
the  soldiers  commit,  without  scruple,  the  worst  acts;  some 
civilized  nations  have  exposed  their  children,  some  Canbbees 
castrate  theirs  in  order  to  fatten  and  eat  them,  tiarcilasso  de 
la  Vega'  reports  that  certain  peoples  of  Peru  took  prisoners  in 
order  to  make  concubines  of  them,  and  supported  the  children 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  after  which  they  ate  them,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  the  mothers  so  soon  as  they  no 
longer  bore  children.  In  the  ti'avela  of  Bauiagarteu '  it  is  re- 
lated that  there  was  a  Santon'  in  Egypt  who  passed  for  a  holy 
man,  eo  quod  non  famiinaruw,  unrpiam  esset  ac  piierorum,  sed 
tantum  asellaTum  concitbitor  atque  mularum. 

Tk.  Moral  science  (over  and  above  the  instincts  like  that 
which  makes  us  seek  joy  and  shun  sadness)  is  not  otherwise 
innate  than  is  arithmetic,  fur  it  depends  likewise  upon  demon- 
strations which  internal  light  furnishes.  And  as  the  dem- 
onstrations do  not  at  once  leap  into  sight,  it  is  no  great  wonder, 
if  men  do  not  perceive  always  and  at  once  all  that  they  pos- 
sess in  themselves,  and  do  not  read  quite  readily  the  characters 
of  the  natural  law,  which  Ood,  according  to  St.  Paul,'  has  icrit- 
len  in  their  »»in(b.  As  morality,  however,  is  more  important 
than  arithmetic,  God  has  given  to  man  instincts  which  prompt 

'  This  sentence  is  found  in  the  texla  o(  Enlinatm  and  Gerliardt ;  it  is  wiint- 
inti  In  lliat  of  Jacques.  — Tr, 

"  <i»n;ila.4Mi  de  la  Vega,  ISW-lfilB.  the  son  of  an  Inc-«  princefw,  and  a  Span- 
ish (H'liqiieror.  a  companion  f)[  Pizarro.  His  Cnmmenlari'iii  re'ilen  was  piib- 
liHhed  in  two  jiarts,  the  flrst  at  Lislion,  1(109,  slvlnt:  an  arrnnnt  of  the  nativa 
trwlitions,  cuitoms,  and  history  prevlons  to  the  Spanish  conqnest :  tiie  spoond 
under  the  separate  title  of  Hittorin  Gfnrral  rfci  Ppru,  Cnnlova.  IRIT.  treatlnif 
of  the  Spanish  conqnest.  The  earlier  and  more  Important  part  of  the  work 
has  lieen  translated,  with  "learned  ami  Ini^enlnus  notes,"  liy  Clementa  R. 
Markham.  and  puhllshed  in  tlie  collection  of  the  Hakluyt  Society,  3  vols,, 
Ij>nHon:  ISBft,  1M7].  — Tr. 

>  Martin  Baiimearten,  147-t-liKW,  Trm-'ln  Ihroiiah  Efivpl,  Arabin,  fir.  In 
Chnrt'hIII.  O.  and  .1.  Col.,  Vol.  1,  ITM.  — Tr. 

•  Mahometan  monk.  —  Tn.  »  Rom.  3  r  IS ;  c/,  1 :  19.  —  Tb. 
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at  once  and  without  reasoning  to  some  portion  of  that  which 
reason  ordains  ;  juat  as  we  walk  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  mechanics  without  thinking  of  these  laws,  and  as  we  eat, 
not  only  because  eating  is  necessary  for  us,  but  further  and 
much  more  because  it  gives  us  pleasure.  Bnt  these  instiufts 
do  not  prompt  to  action  in  an  invincible  way ;  the  passions 
may  resist  them,  prejudices  may  obscure  them,  and  contrary 
customs  alter  them.  Nevertheless,  we  agree  most  fre'iueiitly 
with  these  instincts  of  conscience,  and  we  follow  them  also 
when  stronger  impressions  do  not  overcome  them.  The  great- 
est and  most  healthy  part  of  the  human  race  bears  them  wit- 
ness. The  Orientals,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Bible 
ami  the  Koran  agree  in  reaiiect  to  them;  the  Mahometan 
police  are  wont  to  punish  the  thing  Baumgarten  tells  of,  and 
it  would  be  needful  to  be  as  brutalized  as  the  American  savage 
in  order  to  approve  their  customs,  lull  of  a  cruelty  which  sur- 
passes even  that  of  the  beasts.  Yet  these  same  savages  per- 
ceive clearly  what  justice  is  on  other  occasions ; '  and  although 
.  there  is  no  bad  pratjtice,  perhaps,  which  may  not  be  authorized 
in  some  respects  and  upon  some  occasions,  there  are  few  of 
them,  however,  which  are  not  condemned  very  fi^equeutly  and 
by  the  larger  part  of  mankind.  That  which  has  not  been  at- 
tained without  reason,  and  was  not  attained  by  reasoning  alone, 
should  be  referred  in  part  to  the  natural  instincts.  Custom, 
tradition,  discipline,  are  mingled  therein,  but  it  is  due  to  in- 
stinct (le  naturel )  that  custom  is  turned  more  generally  to  the 
good  side  of  these  duties.  In  the  same  way,'  the  tradition  of 
God's  existence  is  due  to  instinct  (le  naturel).     Now  nature 

•  Cf.  .T.  O.  8.-hurman.  77.f  Elhhal  Imp'-rl  of  Dnririimm,  pp.  2S6-2fiO,  New 
Torli ':  Charles  Scrihner'B  Sons,  1887.  He  amies  that  ■'  some  KrojiinfiB  auilrl  the 
KPneral  darkness  incline  mo,  at  least  ttntatlvely,  to  the  iMsliof  that,  apart  rrom 
the  domestic  irJrtnea,  there  is  no  BUfh  trrent  rtifferen™  betwcKii  the  morals  of 
ChriMlnns  and  tlie  morals  at  Bavajres"  (i).2aG).  This BUitenieiit  ia modified 
timlier  on, pp.  Wi,  3Bn.  and  finally  taken  the  (ollowliiir  form:  "  Tim  fltthtlng 
men ,  actual  and  poleutial,  in  every  uneiviUaed  community  remgnlEe  the  same 
riithts.  (ibliEations,  and  duties  towiird  one  another  na  constltnte  the  «B8om;e  of 
dvlliied  moralSly.  You  never  find  a  man  wltlionl  n  moral  nature,  n  nature 
ewentially  like  onr  own ;  but  the  objects  he  in.-ludes  within  the  scope  of  iU 
oiiteoines  vary"  (p.  26(1).  For  the  real  slEniHcani'e  of  siieb  fapts,  ef.  Ex- 
PrcB,  E.  a.  Robinson,  ot  Brown  riilverslty,  Prinriple*  mid  Fracliee  o/ Moral' 
ihl.  p.  4.1.  BQBton;  Silver.  Burdctl  &  Co.,  1S88.  — Tu. 

«  Qcrliardt  readu,  "  C'est  comme  le  nalurel,"  etc. ;  Erdmanu  and  Jaeqnta, 
Lb  naturel,"  etc.  — Tr. 
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gives  to  Dian  and  also  to  most  of  the  auimals  affectionate  and 
tender  feeling  for  those  of  their  species.  The  tiger  even  par- 
dt  cognalia  masctdis;'  whence  comes  this  bon  mot  of  a  Boman 
juriaconsuU,  Quia  inter  oiinies  homines  natura  cognationem 
constituU,  unde  hominum  hoinini  insidiari  nefas  esse.  Spiders 
form  almost  the  only  exception,  and  these  eat  one  another 
to  this  extent  that  the  female  devours  the  male  after  having 
enjoyed  him.  Besides  this  general  instinct  of  society,  which 
may  be  called  philniitlirojt'/  in  man,  there  are  some  more  ]>ar- 
ticular  forms  of  it,  aa  the  affection  between  the  male  and  the 
female,  the  love  which  father  and  motlier  l)ear  toward  the  chil- 
dren, which  the  Greeks  call  <rrofiyq?  and  other  similar  inclina- 
tions whicli  make  this  natural  law,  or  this  image  of  law  rather, 
which,  according  to  Boman  jurisconsults,  nature  has  taught 
the  animals.  But  in  man  in  particular  there  is  found  a  certain 
regard  for  dignity,  for  propriety,  which  leads  him  to  conceal 
the  things  which  lower  us,  to  be  sparing  of  shame,  to  have 
repugnance  for  incests,  to  bury  dead  bodies,  not  to  eat  men  at 
all,  nor  living  animals.  One  is  led  further  to  be  careful  of  his 
reputation,  even  beyond  need,  and  of  life;  to  be  subject  to 
remorse  of  conscience,  and  to  feel  these  luniatvs  et  ielus, 
these  tortures  and  torments  of  which  Tacitus,  following  Flato, 
speaks  ;*  besides  the  fear  of  a  future  and  of  a  supreme  power 
which  arises,  moreover,  naturally  enough.  There  is  reality  in 
all  that ;  but  at  bottom  these  natural  impressions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  only  aids  to  the  reason  and  indices  of  the 
plan  of  nature-  Custom,  education,  traditien,  reason,  contril>- 
ute  much,  but  human  nature  ceases  not  to  participate  therein. 
It  is  true  that  without  the  reason  these  aids  would  not  suffice 
to  give  a  complete  certitude  to  morals.  Finally,  will  you  deny 
that  man  is  uatiiriUly  led,  for  example,  to  withdraw  from  vile 
things,  under  a  pretext  that  races  arc  found  who  like  to  sjjeak 
only  of  filth,  that  there  are  some,  indeed,  whoso  mode  of  life 
■  obliges  them  to  handle  excrements,  and  that  there  are  jieople 
of  Hoiitan,  where  those  of  the  king  pass  as  an  aromatic  ?  I 
think  that  you  are  of  my  opinion  at  bottom  in  regard  to  these 
nature,!  instincts  which  tend  toward  what  is  right  and  decent; 

I  Jdv.  Sn(..15,  Iflit-lfiO.  — Tr. 

>  The  readinii  {nom.  arnpr^)  "^  Erdniann  and  Jacques.    Gerhardt'B  readtiic 
i^tr,  IB  evidently  an  error.  —  Tr.  •  GorgUia.  534  E ;  Ann.  6,  0.  — Tr. 
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although  yoii  will  say,  perhaps,  as  you  have  said  with  regard 
to  the  instinct  whidi  pcumpts  tu  joy  and  felicity,  that  these 
impressions  are  not  iniiat«  truths.  But  I  have  already  replteil 
that  every  feeling  is  the  perception  of  a  truth,  and  that  the 
natural  feeling  is  the  (perception)  of  an  innate  truth,  but  very 
often  oonfuBed,  as  are  the  experiences  of  the  external  senses ; 
thus  you  can  distinguish  the  inncue  iritlhs  from  the  nalural 
light  (which  contains  only  the  distinctly  knowable),.  as  the 
genus  must  be  distinguished  from  it-s  species,  since  the  innate 
truths  comprehend  both  the  tnelincls  and  the  natural  liglu.] 

§  11.  Ph.  A  person  who  knew  the  natural  limits  of  justice 
and  injustice,  anil  (who)  would  not  cease  confusing  them  with 
each  other,  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  declared  enemy  of 
the  repose  and  the  welfare  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. But  men  confuse  them  every  moment,  couseiiuently  they 
do  not  know  them. 

TV*.    [That  is  taking  things  a  little  too  theoretically.     It 
happens  every  day  that  men  act  conti-ary  to  their  knowledge  in 
concealing  these  (limits)  fi-om  themselves  when  they  turn  the 
mind  elsewhere,  in  order  to  follow  their  passions;  otherwise, 
we  should  not  see  people  eating  and  drinking  what  tiiey  know 
must  cause  them  sickness  and  even  death.     They  would  not 
neglect  their  business ;  they  would  not  do  what  entire  nations 
have  done  iu  certain  respects.    The  future  and  reason  rai-ely 
make  so  strong  an  impression  as  the  present  and  the  senses. 
That  Italian  knew  this  well,  who,  before  being  put  to  torture, 
proposed  to  have  the  gallows  continually  in  sight  during  the 
torments  in  order  to  resist  them,  and  they  heard  him  say  some- 
times, "/o  (i  vedo,"  which  he  explained  afterward  when  he  had 
escaped.     Unless  you  firmly  resolve  to  look  ujion  the  true  good     , 
anil  the  true  evil  with  the  purpose  of  following  or  shunning 
them,  you  find  yourself  carried  away,  and  it  happens,  with  re-    | 
gard  to  the  most  important  needs  of  this  life,  as  it  happens  with     I 
regard  to  paradise  and  hell  in  the  case  of  those,  indeed,  who*    I 
believe  in  them  the  most;  —  1 


Canlanlur  hiec,  InudAntu'  hsc, 

Dicimtur,  auiliuniur. 
Scribuiitur  lian.',  Itguntur  hieCi 

£t  lecca  negliguntur.] 
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Ph.  Every  priuciple  which  you  supfiose  innate  ciin  only  be 
known  by  much  oue  un  jiial  und  aUviUitagt'otia. 

7*A.  [You  aJwayit  return  to  this  eu^pttsitiun,  which  I  hare 
refuted  so  mauy  times,  thiit  every  iuuate  truth  is  known 
always  and  by  all.] 

i  12.  P/l.  But  a  public  permission  to  violate  the  taw  proves 
that  this  law  is  not  innate;  t'ur  example,  the  law  requiriug  the 
love  and  preservation  of  children  was  violated  among  the 
aiicients  when  they  ijermitted  their  exposure. 

7%.  [This  violation  supposed,  it  follows  only  tliat  you  havo 
not  well  read  these  charai-teis  of  nature  written  iu  our  soul, 
but  aoiuetiines  obscure  enough  by  reason  of  our  excesses,  not 
to  inention  that,  in  order  to  have  a  perfectly  clear  perception 
of  the  necessity  of  duties,  men  must  see  the  demonstration  of 
tbvm — a  condition  that  is  rarely  fulfilled.  If  geometry  were  as 
much  opjmsed  to  our  passions  and  present  interests  as  is  ethics, 
we  should  contest  it  and  violate  it  but  little  less,  notwith- 
standing all  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid '  and  of  Archimedes.' 
which  you  would  call  dreams  and  believe  full  of  paralogisms; 
and  Joseph  Scaliger,  Hobbes,'  and  others,  who  have  written 
against  Euclid  and  Archimedes,  woidd  not  hnd  themselves  in 
soch  a  small  company  as  at  present.  It  was  only  the  passion 
for  glory,  which  these  authors  believed  they  found  in  the  qiiad- 
Mture  of  the  circle  and  other  difficult  problems,  which  could 

'  Eiicliii.  mil  lo  1n!  ponfrmndwl  with  Euclid  of  Mcgom,  a  pupil  o(  Socrates, 
(•Mrkler  nl  Uii?  McEnrlnli  ftrlunl,  the  fiimlBTnpiilBl  prinrlple  of  whnBe  philodopliy 
<n>  Um  uiiiiin  nl  thi-  Clfallc  idea  of  beinfi  wtih  the  Roerallc  idna  of  the  ffootl. 
Tbribiii  of  HEilJiet  bfa  l>lnh  nor  denth  ta  knnwu.  Proi'liu,  the  Neo-Plntiinlgt, 
tlMw  i,t>.,  tnyi  ttiAt  Euclid  lived  in  the  time  ci(  PMIpmi'  I.,  king  of  Eitypl, 
"•mrriiniB.!  frcmi  :iZ3-2KSB.c.,niullhilthe  wa»  younaer  than  PintD'a  auoi'inlra, 
'"n  nUcr  llian  EmloMhenes,  " 2ni-3— 196-2  b.c,"  "the  celehrato]  ncholar 
■"M»clitiiin.1fw(sil  lUtM  were  adopted  (or  the  biMiiry  of  philomphy "'  (Zeller, 
''""mi..  H  3.  "Ul.  anU  Arelitmedea,  28T-212  B.C.  Procliu  preserves  EneHd'n 
'^  lo  KIiiK  Pl.ilemj,  *rho  aiiknl  him  if  there  were  no  puier  way  to  iearn 
■""Mry  than  by  ■Eudyine  his  elements.  "  There  la  no  royal  road  tn  eMim- 
W^.'-Th. 

'Tbnmaa  Ilobbca.  ISBS-llIT!).  The  statement  of  Ida  KefimctHral  priot'lples 
|0 "Plniiinn  Hi  thnw  nf  Eiiilid  is  fniind  in  the  Appendix  til  the  EnKllah  Irans- 
■"Iwior  ihe  Dt  Corp^.rr:  wliich  ii|,(N-nre<i  about  the  middle  of  IBM,  entitled 
*«  Iiauiu  («  Ihr  Pr.,»-.-.<.,r>  ,.f  M,.il,fnuilit^»,  iinf  of  Qeomrlry.  Ihe  olhrr  n/ 
^'Wumif.  .n  Ihf  fnirrr.iiy  "/  ••i/.,r'l.  English  Worloi.  Vol.  7,  jip.  IHl-'Wi. 
•'<"'»«  ■oHulit  of  the  c<inlrr.v.Tsv  in  n-hli-li  lliese  appvared,  rf.  QMirge  C'rooin 
"•wuoo,  ll-Ahrt.  pp.  HC7-1TK  iPIiilosophlcal  Clauio).  Edinburgh:  WilllwB 
"Msood  4  Sons.  ISSi!.  —  Tr. 
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blinil  to  such  a  point  {lersoiis  of  so  great  merit.     And  if  otliers 
had  the  same  inttirest,  tliey  wuulil  make  use  of  it  in  much  the    I 
Siime  manner.]  . 

Pit.    Every  lUitj  carries  the  idea  of  law,  and  a  law  cannot     t| 
be  known  or  siijiposed  without  a  leghliilor  wlio  has  prescribed 
it,  or  without  roward  and  without  punishment. 

Th.  [Tijei-e  can  be  iiaiiiral  rewKi-d*  and  penaltiea  without 
a  legislator ;  in tei«[te  ranee,  for  example,  ia  punished  by  disease. 
As  this,  however,  does  not  injure  all  at  first,  I  admit  that  there 
are  few  precepts  to  which  you  would  necessarily  be  bound  if 
thei-e  were  not  a  Go(l  who  leaves  no  criiue  without  chastise- 
ment, no  good  act  without  reward.] 

Ph.  The  ideas  of  a  God  and  of  a  life  to  come  nuist  then  also 
be  innate. 

Til.  [I  am  agreed  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained 
myself.] 

Ph.  But  these  ideas  are  ao  far  from  being  written  by  nature 
in  the  rainda  of  all  men,  that  they  even  do  not  appear  very  clear 
and  very  distinct  in  the  minds  of  many  students,  who  also  pro- 
fess to  examine  thin^-a  with  some  accuracy ;  so  far  are  they 
from  being  known  by  every  human  being. 

77t.  You  return  again  to  the  same  proposition,  which  main- 
tains that  what  is  not  known  is  not  innate,  which  I  have,  how- 
ever, refuted  so  many  times.  What  is  innate  is  not  at  first 
known  clearly  and  distinctly  as  such ;  often  much  attention 
and  method  is  necessary  in  order  to  its  ijerceptioii,  the  student- 
class  do  not  always  adduce  it,  still  less  everj-  human  being. 

§  13.  Pk.  But  if  men  can  be  ignorant  of  or  call  in  question 
that  which  is  innate,  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  speak  to  us  of  in- 
nate principles,  and  to  claim  to  show  as  their  necessity;  very  i 
far  from  their  being  able  to  serve  as  our  instructors  in  the  truth 
and  certitude  of  things,  as  is  maintained,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves, with  these  princi[)les,  in  the  same  state  of  uncertainty 
as  if  they  were  not  in  us. 

Th.  You  cannot  call  in  question  all  the  innate  principles, 
You  were  agreed  in  regard  to  identical  propositions  or  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  admitting  that  there  are  incontest- 
able principles,  although  you  would  not  then  recogniz*!  them 
as  innate;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  everything  which 
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Is  iDiiate  and  necessarily  connected  with  these  innate  princi- 
ples, is  also  at  first  indubitably  evident. 

Ph.  No  one  that  I  know  of  has  yet  undertaken  to  give  us  an 
exact  catalogue  of  these  principles. 

Th.  But  has  any  one  hitherto  given  us  a  full  and  exact 
catalogue  of  the  axioms  of  geometry  ? 

g  15.  Ph.  My  Lord  Herbert'  has  been  pleased  to  point  out 
some  of  these  principles,  which  are:  1.  There  is  a  supreme 
God.  2.  He  ought  to  bo  served.  3.  Virtue  united  with  piety 
is  the  best  worship,  4.  Repentance  for  sin  is  necessary. 
5,  There  are  penalties  and  rewards  after  this  life.  I  agi-ee 
that  these  are  evident  truths  and  of  such  a  nature  that  when 
well  explained  a  reasonable  person  can  scarcely  avoid  giving 
them  his  consent.  But  our  friends  say  that  they  are  very  far 
from  being  so  many  innate  impressions,  and  if  these  five 
pro]K>sitii>ns  are  common  notions  written  in  our  souls  by  the 
finger  of  God,  there  are  many  others  which  we  ought  also  to 
put  into  this  class. 

Th.  I  agree  with  you,  sir,  for  I  take  all  the  necessary  tntlha 
as  innate,  and  I  connect  with  them  also  the  instincts.  But,  I 
agree  with  you,  that  these  five  propositions  are  not  innate  prin- 
ciples ;  for  I  hold  that  they  can  and  ought  to  be  proved. 

g  18.  Ph.  In  the  third  proposition,  that  virtue  is  the  wor- 
ship most  agreeable  to  God,  it  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by 
virtue.  It  you  understand  it  in  the  sense  most  commonly 
given  to  tlie  term,  I  mean  that  H'hieh  passes  as  praiseworthy 
according  to  the  different  opinions  which  prevail  in  diffei-ent 
countries,  this  pro[«)sition  is  so  far  from  being  evident  that  it 
is  not  even  true.  If  you  call  riWne"  the  acts  which  are  con- 
formed to  the  will  of  God,  this  will  be  almost  iilem  jter  I'thm, 
and  the  proposition  will  teach  us  nothing  of  importance;  for 
it  would  mean  only  that  Goil  is  jileaseil  with  that  which  is  con- 
formed to  his  will.  It  is  the  same  with  the  notion  of  sin  in 
the  fourth  ])roi)osition. 

I  Lorii  Eilwanl  Herlicrt  of  Chi-rlmiT.  15«l-ir4S.    His  Dr   I'cciMfc,  Piiria. 
1034,  lins  liHiI  dinsklfnililu  iiiHnc 
t]ii)ii;')it,  and  is  'if  wime  iiiiitortaii 
Lockf'HGi'siiy.  —  Tr. 

:  For  nil  i-ic-li^iii  but  \nM  mibi 
virluf,  <''.  K.  U.  KutiiiiiKHi :  I'riii 
ISO.  — Tb. 
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Th.  I  do  not  renioiiiber  to  liitve  rtmarked  that  virtue  is 
commonly  taken  aa  eomethin^  which  depends  upon  opinion ; 
at  least,  the  philosophers  do  not  make  it  that.  It  ts  true  that 
the  name  of  virtue  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  those  who 
give  it  to  different  habits  or  actions,  according  as  they  deem 
them  good  or  bad  and  use  their  reason ;  but  all  are  suflicieatly 
agreed  as  to  the  notion  of  virtue  in  general,  although  they  dif- 
fer in  its  application.  According  to  Aristotle'  and  aevenil 
others,  virlue  is  a  habit  of  restraining  the  passions  by  the  rea- 
son, and  still  more,  simply  a  habit  of  aetiug  accordiug  to  rea- 
son, And  that  cannot  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  him  who  is  the 
supreme  and  final  reason  of  things,  to  whom  nothing  is  indif- 
ferent, and  the  acts  of  rational  creatures  less  than  all  others. 

§  20.  Pit.  You  are  wont  to  say  that  the  custom,  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  general  opinions  of  those  with  whom  you  con- 
verse may  obscure  these  principles  of  morality  which  you 
supimse  lunate.  But  if  this  reply  is  a  good  one,  it  anuihilates 
the  proof  which  you  pretend  to  draw  from  universal  consent. 
The  reasoning  of  many  men  reduces  to  this:  The  principles 
which  men  of  right  reason  ailmit  are  innate;  we  and  those 
of  our  mind  are  men  of  right  reason  ;  consequently  our  princi- 
ples are  innate.  A  pleasant  method  of  reasoning,  which  goes 
straight  on  to  infallibility  1 

!Z7i.  For  mj'self,  I  make  use  of  universal  consent,  not  as  a 
principal  proof,  but  as  a  contirmatory  one ;  for  innate  truths 
takeu  as  the  natural  light  of  reason  bear  their  marks  with 
them  as  does  geometry,  for  they  are  wrapped  up  in  the  im- 
mediate principles  which  you  yourselves  admit  as  incontesta- 
ble. But  I  grant  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
inalinda  and  some  otlier  natural  habits  fi-om  custom,  although 
it  may  very  often  be  possible  so  to  do.  For  the  rest,  it  appears 
to  me  that  people  who  have  cultivated  their  minds  have  some 
ground  for  attributing  the  use  of  right  reason  to  themselves 
rather  than  to  the  barbarians,  since  in  subduing  them  almost 
as  easily  as  they  do  animals  they  show  sufficiently  their  supe- 

l  Sth.  Xie.  II.  B,  ad  inil.  C/.  Zeller ;  OhUUks  of  (lie  Bitt.  0/  Grtrk  Philot., 
i  ai ;  and  E.  Waltnee:  OulUne$  of  the  PAtVra,  0/  Aristotle.  3d  ed.,  S  Si).  pp.W- 
911.  CnTubridRe:  UnlveTsity  Preiia,  ISS-'J.  In  ronnerlion  with  ench  aectioii  of 
Ills  brief  EiigliBb  statement  »ud  expoaition.  Wsllai*  Rfves  tlw  Greek  Icxtol 
"the  more  importauC  pKssat^es  in  Aristotie'a  writings,"  with  relerenccB  M  Ibe 
Berlin  Academy  edition  of  Arislotie.  — Tb. 
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riority.  But  if  they  caimot  always  succeed  iu  this,  it  is  be- 
cause just  like  the  animals  they  conceal  themselves  in  the 
thick  forests,  where  it  is  difficult  to  hunt  them  down  aud  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  It  is  doubtless  an  advantage  to 
have  cultivated  the  miud,  and  if  we  may  speak  for  barbarism 
as  against  culture,  we  shall  also  have  the  right  to  attack  rea- 
son iu  favor  of  the  animals,  and  to  take  seriously  the  witty 
sallies  of  M.  Despreaux,'  in  one  of  his  satires,  where,  in  order 
to  contest  with  mau  bis  prerogative  over  the  animals,  he  asks, 
whether, 

The  bear  is  af  laid  of  the  passer-by,  or  the  passer-by  of  the  bear ; 
And  if,  by  decree  of  tlie  shepherds  of  Libya, 
The  liona  would  vacate  the  parks  of  N'umidia.  etc. 

We  must,  however,  admit  that  there  are  some  points  in  which 
the  barbarians  surpass  us,  especially  as  regards  vigor  of  boily ; 
and  as  rejfards  the  soul  even  we  may  say  that  in  certain  resitects 
their  practical  morality  is  better  than  ours,  because  they  have  not 
the  avarice  of  hoarding;  nor  the  ambition  of  ruling.  And  we 
may  even  add  that  association  with  Christians  has  made  tlieiu 
worse  in  many  respects.'  They  have  taught  them  drunkenness 
(when  carrying  them  the  water  of  life),  swearing,  blasphemy, 
and  other  vices,  which  were  little  known  to  them.  There  is 
with  us  more  of  good  and  of  evil  than  with  them :  a  bad  £ui'0- 
pean  is  worse  than  a  savage  —  he  refines  upon  evil.*  Still, 
nothing  shoidd  jirevent  nifn  from  uniting  the  advantages  whinh 
nature  trives  to  these  peoples  with  those  wJiich  reason  gives  us. 

'  Niriilns  yiciilt-aii-DMiin-iiiii,  I(i:ili-1T11.  Tin;  iwss.iKe  (|iiot«l  is  tniin  Silt,  ft, 
(S-*ii.  Till-  texl  as  irivi'ti  Ijy  ]|]1  tlit  i''litii>iis  I  havf  Ueeri  alili!  to  cutisnlt, 
twelve,  rauKiiiK  (rom  lTlG-!«73,  micis  tliiis: 

"I.'mirs  a  |>ciir  ihi  ]>a>is.iiit,  on  1e  piu«.iiit  <le  I'outk; 

Et  si.  sur  III]  nlil  rits  pHtn-s  <le  Nuliir. 

Leu  lions  ilo  Ban'a  viiierainil  la  Lybii';"  pU:, 

Lliira  as  ami  CA  i>[  the  text,  as  pveii  liy  Leibnitz,  edilion.s  of  Gerliardt  and 

Enlniann,  Jaiiiues  iniHlt'niiziii);  Ihe  H|iellilig  and  i'urrci'tiu)(  tlie  miKplat-aineut 

<il  "de"aiid  "lies  "ill  line  {Kt,  read  tliiis: 

"  Et  si  par  lui  eillt  He  pastres  deH  Lyhin 
Lea  Lions  vuiilenileiit  leu  pan'R  de  Siiniiilie,"  etc 
It  seems  evident  tliat  I/-ll)iiitx  in iiv| noted  tlie  lines.  — Ta. 

a  C'Huimn-  J.  G.  Schunnaii :  Th-  Elhkal  Import  u/  Daralniiiii,  pp.  25ii-;i60 
agiiN.ve.-TR. 

•The  French  is:  "il  rafinenur  le  mai."  — Th. 
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Pli.  But  what  reply  do  you  make,  sir,  to  tliis  dilemma  of 
one  of  my  friends  ?  I  would  be  pleased,  he  says,  to  have  the 
advocates  of  innate  ideas  tell  me  whether  these  principles  can 
or  cannot  be  effaced  by  education  aud  custom.  If  they  cannot 
be  effaced  we  ought  to  tin<1  them  in  all  men,  aud  they  should 
clearly  apiieiir  in  the  mind  of  each  particular  man.  If  they 
can  be  altered  by  extraneous  ideas,  they  ou;,'lit  to  appear  more 
distiactly  and  with  moi-e  lustre  the  nearer  they  are  to  their 
source.  I  mean  in  children  or  illiterate  people,  upon  whom 
extraneous  opinions  have  made  less  impression.  Let  them 
take  which  side  they  please,  they  will  clearly  see,  he  says,  that 
it  is  contra<licted  by  indubitable  facts  and  by  continual  expe- 
rience. 

Th.  I  an)  astonished  that  your  clever  friend  has  confounded 
obsairitu  with  effitcemeiit,  as  some  in  your  party  confound  »o«- 
being  with  non-aii])earance.  Innate  ideas  and  trnths  cannot 
be  effaced,  but  they  are  obscured  in  all  men  (as  they  are  now) 
by  their  inclination  toward  tlie  needs  of  the  body,  and  ofteiier 
still  by  the  occurrence  of  bad  customs.  These  characteristics 
of  the  internal  light  would  always  be  shining  in  the  under- 
stan<ling  and  would  give  fervor  to  the  will,  if  the  confused 
perceptions  of  sense  did  not  engross  our  attention.  It  is  the 
strufTgle  of  which  Holy  Scripture  no  less  than  ancient  and 
modern  philosophy  speaks. 

I'll.  Thus,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  darkness  as  thick  and 
in  uncertainty  as  great  as  if  there  were  no  such  light, 

Th.  (iod  forbid;  we  should  have  neither  science  nor  law, 
nay,  not  even  reason. 

S  iil,  22,  etc.  Ph.  I  hope  that  you  will  at  least  admit  the 
force  of  preJTidice,  which  often  causes  that  to  pass  as  natural 
which  has  come  from  the  bad  instruction  to  which  children 
have  been  exposed,  and  the  ba<l  customs  which  education  and 
association  have  given  them. 

Tb.  I  admit  that  the  excellent  author  whom  you  follow  says 
some  very  fine  things  uixm  that  subject,  and  which  have  their 
value  if  they  are  taken  as  they  should  be ;  but  I  do  not  Ijelieve 
that  they  are  oppose<l  to  the  doctrine  properly  understood  of 
nature  or  of  innate  trnths.  And  I  am  confident  that  he  will  not 
extend  his  remarks  too  fur ;  for  I  am  eipially  persuaded  that 
a  great  many  opinions  pn.ss  fur  truths  which  are  only  the  effects 
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Df  custom  and  of  credulity,  and  that  there  are  many  such  opin- 
ions, too,  which  certain  philosophers  would  fain  account  for  as 
matters  of  prejudice,  wliich  are,  however,  grounded  iu  riglit 
reason  and  in  nature.  There  is  as  much  or  more  ground  for  de- 
fending ourselves  from  those  who  through  ambition  oftenest 
make  pretensions  to  innovation,  than  for  challenging  ancient  im- 
pressions. And  after  having  meditated  sutliciently  upon  ancient 
and  ino<lern  thouglit,  I  have  found  that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
ceived doctrines  may  bear  a  good  sense.  Bo  that  I  wish  that 
sensible  men  would  seek  to  satisfy  their  ambition  by  occupy- 
ing themselves  rather  in  building  and  advancing  than  in  retro- 
fji-ading  and  destroying.  And  I  desire  them  to  resemble  the 
Huinans  who  constructed  beautiful  public  works,  rather  than 
that  Vandal  king'  whom  his  mother  charged  to  seek  the  de- 
struction of  these  grand  structures,  since  he  could  not  hope  for 
the  glory  of  equalling  them. 

/%.  The  aim  of  the  clever  class  who  have  contended  against 
innate  truths  has  been  to  prevent  men  from  handing  rouml 
their  prejudices  and  seeking  to  cover  tlieir  idleness  beneath 
this  fair  name. 

Tit.  We  are  agreed  upon  this  point,  for,  very  far  from  a]>- 
pr«ving  that  doubtful  principles  be  received,  1  would,  for  my- 
self, seek  even  the  demonstration  of  the  axioms  of  Euclid,  as 
some  ancients  also  have  done.  And  when  you  ask  the  means 
of  knowing  and  examining  innate  principles,!  reply,  following 
wtiat  I  said  above,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  instincts 
whose  reason  is  unknown,  you  must  try  to  reduce  them  to  first 
principles,  that  is  to  say,  to  axioms  identical  or  immediate  by 
means  of  definitions,  which  are  nothing  else  than  a  distinct 
exposition  of  ideas.  I  do  not  doubt  even  but  that  your  friends, 
who  have  hitherto  been  opposed  to  innate  truths,  would  ap- 
prove this  method,  which  appears  consonant  with  their  princi- 
,.alai.n. 

1  Chrofiis.  who  with  the  Siieves  niui  AlnnH  is  mill  (o  liave  pm«ert  over  tlie 
Rliiiie  heat  Hnyenre.  anrl  fnllowiii^  i\w  «vil  I'liurmel  of  liU  mollivr.  lo  linve 
ravafced  in  tlie  moat  (rightful  iiwiiiiet  iii  Germmiy  sut  in  (imil.  The  mciry  is 
iciven  iu  the  Clironlcle  <i(  Mutiui',  clinii.  (£!.  ff.  Buuquet,  Btrum  Oall.  fl 
FriiiK.  Scrljiti/reii,  Tom.  a,  p.  *il.  — Tb. 
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§  3.  PA.  You  wish  to  reduce  truths  to  first  principles,  and 
I  grant  you  that  if  there  is  any  such  principle,  it  is  without 
gainsaying  this;  it  is  impoaiiible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  7tol  to 
be  at  the  same  lime.  It  appears,  however,  difficult  to  maintain 
its  innate  character,  since  you  must  be  convinced  at  tlie  same 
time  that  the  ideas  of  impossibility  and  identity  are  innate. 

Th.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  those  who  favor  innate  truths 
maintain  and  be  convinced  that  these  ideas  are  also  innate,  anil 
I  admit  that  I  am  of  their  opinion.  The  ideas  of  being,  of 
jiossibilitif  of  ide>itit!/,  are  so  completely  innate  that  they 
enter  into  all  our  thoughts  and  reiisonings,  and  I  regard  them 
as  essential  to  our  minil ;  but  I  have  already  said  that  we  do 
not  always  pay  them  particular  attention  and  tliat  we  discern 
them  only  with  time.  I  have  saiil  hitherto  that  we  are,  so  to 
siieak,  innate  unto  ourselvi'S,  and  since  we  are  beings,  the  being 
we  is  innate;  and  the  knowledge  of  Ixnng  is  wrapped  up  in 
that  knowledge  whicli  we  have  of  ourselves.  There  is  some- 
thing similar  in  the  case  of  other  general  notions. 

g  4.  Ph.  If  the  idea  of  identiti/  is  natural,  and  consequently 
so  evident  and  so  present  to  the  mind  that  we  ought  to  refog- 
nize  it  fi-oin  the  cradle,  I  would  be  pleiused  to  have  a  child  of 
seven  years,  and  even  a  man  of  seventy,  tell  nie  whether  a  man 
who  is  a  creature  consisting  of  bmly  and  soul,  is  the  same  (man) 
when  his  body  is  changed,  and  whether,  metenijjsychosis  sup- 
pdsi'd,  Eiiphorbus  would  lie  the  same  as  I'ythagoras. 

Tk.  1  have  stated  sufficiently  that  what  is  natural  to  us  ia  not 
known  to  us  a-s  such  from  the  cratlle ;  and  even  an  idea  may  be 
known  to  us  without  our  being  able  to  decide  at  once  all  ipies- 
tions  which  can  lie  formed  thereupon.  It  is  as  if  some  one  main- 
tained that  a  child  cannot  have  a  knowledge  of  the  square  and 
its  diagonal,  because  he  will  iiave  difficulty  in  recognizing  that 
the  diai,'onal  is  incommcnsurabh-  witli  the  side  of  the  square. 
As  for  the  question  itself,  it  appears  to  me  demonstratively 
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solved  by  the  doctrine  of  Monads,  whicli  I  have  elsewhere' 
shown  in  its  true  light,  and  we  shall  speak  more  fully  of  this 
matter  in  the  sequel. 

1  C/.  the  Essay,  withoiit  title,  Oetharcll,  4,  42T  ig.,  vrlttea  at  the  beginning 
o[  16nii,  and  reCeried  to  as  "  un  peitt  dtsvuurs  de  Metapliyslque,"  In  Leibulti's 
letter,  Feb.  1-11,  ItiSb,  to  the  Laudgraf  Kniat  voii  Hesse ti-Khei of ela,  G.  -1, 11. 
This  '  Disvuurs,'  regarded  by  Leibuliz  aa  Ilie  beK'nning  o!  bis  pbilosopby,  coii- 
laiiis  &  summary,  centring  alxjut  the  idea  oF  iKt  iiidhiilua!  eubilaitce,  of  all 
his  previous  philosophical  speculation.  He  gained  this  idea,  and  with  it  a 
seemuigly  satiataL'lory  solution  ot  the  prinoipal  philosoplitcal  problem,  at  the 
end  of  Ili8G  or  the  beKiuniog  of  ItitXi.  For  this  idea,  attll  in  process  of  devel- 
opment, poaseaslag  the  elemeuu  of  force  awl  individuality,  but  lacking  those 
of  continuity  and  perceptive  activity  evolved  between  loao  and  KW,  Leibuiti, 
in  imn,  when  the  Idea  possessed  all  the  elements  essential  to  its  completeness 
in  his  system,  approprialed  tlie  term  "monad."  This  term  he  borrowed,  not 
from  Giordano  Bruno,  IMK-IUOO,  who  used  it  in  a  similar  though  not  precisely 
the  Kaine  sense,  but  trnm  Frau<,-uis  Mercure  Van  Helmont,  ltilH-llK>».  So  far 
as  known,  the  term  "monad"  is  first  mentioned  lu  the  letter  to  Fardella, 
Sept.  3-1^1,  WMi,  first  pulilisbed  by  Fuucher  de  Careil,  i/uuv.  leitr.  ft  opate.  lie 
Lfibiiiz.  p.  Ititt,  Paris,  1X57.  Xlie  doctrine  in  substance  till  ll!tl7,  and  thereafter 
in  nniiif,  Leibnitz  frequently  set  forlli  ivitli  increasing  clearuesa  and  I'omplete- 
ness  in  letters  lu  bis  numerous  correajiomlenta.  and  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum  " 
aud  the  "Journal  dea  Savans."  Reference  may  be  made,  antiing  others,  to  the 
tullowirig;  Correspondence  with  Antoiue  Aruauld,  l(il',!-iaiM,  especially  the 
letter  dated  Venice,  Har.  'IX,  \ffJO,  Q.  2.  VM ;  Erdmann,  107 ;  Jucques,  1.  44:1; 
trans.,  Appendix,  ;  the  two  systematic  elalioratloiis  uf  his  system  of 

the  year  llilO,  the  mnlbeiuatical  iu  the  Specimen  iltinaniifum  jiro  <iiliairu>iilla 
iinlara  le'iibun,  etc.,  (ierliardt,  Leibaiz,  math.  Sehriji.,  <i,  334  sq. ;  the  meta- 
physii-alin  Ihc  ^/i/iilemt  noureuu  de  la  iiofMi-e,  etc.,  G.  4,  477:  E.  124;  trans.. 
Ai'p4-iiilix,  ;7tr;/ij>aH(i(um,ete.,  !««,  cspec-SSll,  l^.G.  4,  BftJ;  E.  IM; 

J.  1,433  (in  French);  trans..  Apjiendix,  ;  Aofioiint  (Arji/i9ur,Erdmann) 

uiijc  refinUmi  mntinnes  daat  la  aeeondt  edidim  du  DMioRnaire  Critique  de 
U.  IS-tile.  et<:.,  1702,  U.  4,  KW:  E.  ISt;  trans.,  AppetHlix,  ;  I>-llers  to 

Kuil.  Christ.  Waifner  />e  rf  aelira  rorimrin,  Jime  4,  1710.  0.7,  .128:  E.4lill; 
trans.,  IHini-an,  I'hilof.  ICis.  nf  Liibnitz,  ]«);  to  Blerlhig,  Anc.  12.  1711, 
G.  7.  .tOII;  E.  Ii77;  PrineliKX  de  In  nalure,  etc.,  e.  1714,  R.  0,  SitH:  E,  714; 
Iranc,  Dumnn,  ^KK):  La  .V-inifrfn/nfl-ie,  1714,  G.  6,  fi07;  E-Tfti;  trans.,  Dimi-nn, 
21S,  F.  H.  Hedge,  "Jour.  Spec,  Phik«.."  Vol.  1,  p.  120;  Inters  to  l\ii  Bosses, 
G. :.'.  Xi  iq.,  paitlm,  wlilch  present  mnst  peneimtinx  dUeunsiona  nf  I^ilmitr.'s 
melnpliysii-  and  form  tlic  most  ample  i-nmmenlary  on  the  MnninMnu'f :  to  Do 
Voider,  H;i»-170i>,  G.  2,  la»  tq^  imimim,  provint;  llie  intlmnle  coimo'tion  of 
l^ilmilz's  dynamie  nnd  metapliVidn;  lo  Bnnrjinet.  Dec.  1714,  O.  X  .TO:  E.  720; 
1.1  Ri'nxmil  «i1<-  MiHitmort.  E.  724).  Feb.  11,  1715,  55  3,  4.  G.  --I,  (KB:  to  Dan«i- 
winrt,  S..'pt.  I'lti,  Diltetis,  Leihnll.  a}.erii  uiiiiiiii,  'A,  411(1;  E.  745.  Of  the  \Aeve» 
cited  the  most  Itnportant  tin:  Tlie  Letter  to  Arnaul'l,  Mnr.  23,  lliOO,  the  .Ivnlemr 
Rntirfiiii,  the  l>e  iptn  milur'i.  the  Prini-i,i.-i  ,le  In  imlnre.  and  the  .Vmimln- 
ifi/ip.  As  Leibnitz  was  occupied,  more  or  h'ss  as  circniiislances  permilti'd, 
with  the  composition  and  revision  nt  his' Xi-w  Essays,'  from  1700.  when Cosle'a 
Irinslntionof  I^'ke's 'Essay  '  ai>|icarerl.  i<.  I70!l  aud  perhaps  later  (rirf.  mile. 
p.  !l  and  note),  possibly  even  ns  liile  as  1714  or  171'i,  the  relalive  dale  of  com- 
poHiiion  of  the  several  pieces  here  cited  to  that  of  the '  New  Essiiys '  can  easily 
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§  (i.  Ph.  [I  see  very  well  that  to  you  I  should  object  in  vain 
that  the  axiom  which  declares  that  Ike  irhole  U  greater  than  its 
jxiii  is  not  innate,  under  pretext  th:it  the  ideas  of  whole  and 
jiart  are  relative,  dei>eudent  upon  those  of  number  and  exten- 
sion ;  since  you  would  ai)p;irently  maintain  that  there  are  ideas 
coudit  ion  ally  innate,  and  that  those  of  number  and  extension 
are  to  such  a  ilegree  innate,'] 

Th.  Von  are  right,  and  indeed  I  rather  believe  that  the  idea 
of  extension  is  posterior  to  that  of  whole  and  part. 

J  T.  Ph.  [What  say  you  of  the  truth  that  God  should  be 
worshipiied ;  is  it  innate  '.'j 

77i.  1  U'lieve  that  the  duty  of  worshipping  God  declares  that 
on  occasion  you  ou^rht  to  show  that  you  honor  him  beyond 
every  other  object,  and  that  this  is  a  necessaiy  consequence  of 
the  idea  of  him  and  of  his  existence;  which  signities  with  me 
tliat  this  truth  is  innate. 

§  S.  7V(.  Hut  the  atheists  seem  to  prove  by  their  example 
that  thf  idea  of  t-Jod  is  not  innate.  And  without  speaking 
of  thvsc  whom  the  ancients  have  meutioued.  have  not  entire 
nations  Iven  dis*.\>vered.  who  have  no  idea  of  God  nor  of  the 
tern;s  which  deui'te  GvkI  auil  the  st'ul.  as  at  the  bay  of  Solilania, 
in  Ura.i:.  in  tiie  Cariboee  Islands,  iu  I'aratniay  '.' 

77..  rihe  la;e  31r,  Fabricius.'  a  celebraietl  theologian  of 
HeiiU'Ilvrj;.  has  made  aji  ai\.>logy  for  the  human  race  in  order 

PI--  :i;--H'.  B.r;n:  U.  Rf;ni«.  !■***,  »[■•  inii-w  th*  hi«.>rT  o(  Ibe  riv  of  Ihe 

ITS-*-;  ■:  '.*•:.  K,  IVlliuauii.  >;.  /.-■■.-  /■■-r.;. .(.  t,i^u,:.  M-H.-l'.Hlrhr(  -nf 
•J-  '-'.V  "'  .l^ipit^:  O.  R.  Rr:sIar.U.  I:«>I,ir>uvem«D«^nphuaiiHah. 
I'n:-   -.if.'N^K'a  kit  thp  esuir*  >iil'j<v:  wi;h  wfereiKifs  to  or  qnctuK-os  from  mil 
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to  clear  it  of  the  imputation  of  atheism,  He  was  aii  author  of 
great  accuracy,  and  decideiily  above  much  prejmlice;  I  do  not, 
however,  pretend  to  enter  into  this  diseuaaion  of  facts.  I  grant 
that  entire  peoples  have  never  thought  of  the  anpreme  sub- 
stance, nor  of  the  nature  of  the  soul.  And  I  remember,  that 
when  you  wished  at  my  re(iueRt,  countenanced  by  the  ilhis- 
trious  Mr.  ^Yitsen,  to  obtain  for  me  in  Holland  a  translation  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  into  the  language  of  Barantola,  you  were 
stopped  at  this  point :  kallotced  be  thy  name,  because  you 
could  not  make  the  Barantoli  understand  what  hallowed 
meant.  I  remember  also  that  in  the  creed  mside  for  the  Hot- 
tentots you  were  obliged  to  ex|)res3  Holy  Spirit  by  words  of 
the  country  which  signify  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  wind.' 
This  was  not  unreasonable,  for  our  Greek  and  Latin  words 
irvtv/ia,  nnima,  Kpiritun,  mean  ordinarily  ouly  the  air  or  wind 
■we  breathe,  as  one  of  the  most  subtile  things  which  we  kuow 
through  the  senses ;  and  we  begin  through  the  senses  to  lead 
men  little  by  little  to  what  is  beyond  the  senses.  All  this  ditH- 
culty,  however,  which yoii  find  in  attaining  abstract  knowledge 
effects  nothing  against  innate  knowledge.  There  are  peoples 
who  have  no  word  corresponding  to  the  word  being;  does  any 
one  doubt  their  knowledge  of  what  being  is,  although  they 
seldom  think  of  it  in  the  abstract  ?  Besides  I  find  what  I 
have  reail  in  our  excellent  author  on  the  idea  of  <iod  (Essay  on 
Understanding,  Book  L,  chap.  ;i,'  g  9)  so  beautiful  and  so  to 
my  liking  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  it.'  Hen?  it  is : 
"  Men  can  scarcely  avoid  having  some  kind  of  idea  of  things 
of  which  those  with  whom  they  converse  often  have  oceasion 
to  speak  under  certain  names,  and  if  the  thing  is  one  which 
carries  with  it  the  idea  of  excellence,  of  grandeur,  or  of  simie 
extraordinary  quality  which  interests  in  some  point  and  which 
impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  under  the  idea  of  an  absolute 
and  irresistible  power  whit^h  none  can  help  fearing"  (I  add: 
and  under  the  idea  of  a  superlatively  great  goodness  wliich 
none  can  help  loving),  "such  an  idea  ought,  according  to  all 

1  C/.  Booh  in.,  phHp.  1,  f  n,  Th.  (2).  — Th. 

»  Chap.  4.  In  Lock*'H  trpatlw,  Bolui'ii  ed.  —  Tr. 

*  Thf  Freni-li  tra[ii>lHtloii  of  I^H'kp'N  nrl;:<iiRl.  in.  In  my  JiKlfcmrnl.  c-li-Krpr  In 
form  of  Blatement  anil  style  tlmri  Lin'ke  hiniKi-lf.  Hence  I  liave  nttranBlatprt  Ihe 
FreiM'h  Into  EnKlli>)i-  If  mi.v  reailer  preferB  Un-ki-'s  oriitiiiitl,  he  can  eaelly  fiml 
It  inlhe/'AWiM.Iforitj,  Bohn'sed,,  Vnl.  l,p.  ISM.  — Tr. 
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appearances,  to  make  the  strongest  impression  and  to  spread 
farther  than  any  other,  especially  if  it  is  an  idea  which  accords 
vith  the  simplest  insight  of  reason,  and  which  flows  naturally 
from  every  part  of  knowledge.  Xow  such  is  the  idea  of  God, 
for  the  brilliant  luarks  of  extraoriUnary  wisdom  and  power 
appear  so  plainly  in  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  every 
rational  creature  who  will  reflect  thereupon  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
cover the  author  of  all  these  marvels ;  and  the  impression  that 
the  discovery  of  such  a  Being  must  naturally  make  upon  the 
souls  of  all  those  who  hare  once  heard  Uim  spokeu  of  is  so  great, 
and  carries  with  it  thoughts  of  so  great  weight  and  so  adapted 
to  spread  themselves  in  the  world,  that  it  apt>ears  to  me  wholly 
strange  that  an  entire  nation  of  men  can  be  found  upon  the 
earth  so  stupid  as  to  have  no  idea  of  Go<l,  This,  I  say,  seems 
to  me  as  surjirising  as  to  think  of  men  who  should  have  uo 
idea  of  numbers  or  of  fire."' 

I  would  I  might  always  be  allowed  to  copy  word  for  word  a 
number  of  other  excellent  jwssnges  of  our  author,  which  we  are 
obliged  to  pass  by.  1  will  only  say  here,  that  this  author,  in 
si>eaking  of  the  si'injJmt  li'iJtt*  nf  rKi.viii,  whie]i  afrree  with  the 
idea  of  God.  and  of  that  whii'h  naturally  proceeds  from  it.  ai>- 
peiirs  lo  differ  but  little  from  my  view  of  innate  truths;  and, 
etuii-erning  this,  that  it  apjiears  to  him  as  Strang  that  there 
niay  be  men  without  any  idea  of  Go<I,  as  it  would  Ije  surj>ri£ing 
to  tiiid  men  who  had  no  idea  of  numbers  or  of  fire.  I  will  remark 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands,  to  which  has  been 
giviii  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  ^[lain.  who  has  protected  niis- 
-lioiis  then',  hail  no  knowledge  of  fire  when  they  were  dis- 
oovrrd.  a,*  api)ears  from  the  narrative  which  Rev.  Father 
(i.ibien,'  a  French  Jesuit,  charginl  with  the  care  of  distant 
uiisiions.  lias  given  to  the  public  and  ^^cnt  to  me.] 

^  IC.  Ph.  If  yon  are  right  in  eom-luding  tliat  tlie  idea  of 
GiMi  U  innate.  frv>m  the  fai'l  that  all  enlightened  races  have 
had  this  idea,  virtue  ousht  .ilsn  to  l>e  innate  liecause  enlightened 
races  have  .ilways  had  a  tnie  idea  of  it. 

7ft.  [Not  virtue,  but  the  idea  of  virtue,  is  innate,  and  pe^ 
hai>s  vou  intend  only  that.] 

iCharle*  le  fiobipn,  HV-lTrK.  Pr..(,.i-uir  .<'  Ptiilr«ni>hj  nt  Tonrs:  arrrt- 
tary  am)  pnwnralot  of  t.'liin.'*.'  iiir-siiiiiari.>s:  wirle  snH  pnMiiibed  h  nnmlwT 
of  works  i>n  ihes*  luis^ocis  in  China:  hi.>.  Hirlvirf  .l^r  Idet  ITuriuiinFl,  Parih 
ITOO,  I2nio.  — Tr. 
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Ph.  It  is  as  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  opposite  angles  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  straight 
lines  are  equal.  And  there  has  never  been  a  rational  creature 
w^lio  applied  himself  siucerely  to  the  examination  of  the  truth 
of  these  two  propositions  who  has  failed  to  give  them  his  con- 
sent. Severtlieless,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  are  many 
men  who,  having  never  turned  their  thoughts  in  this  direction, 
are  ignorant  equally  of  these  two  truths. 

Th.  [I  admit  it ;  but  that  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
innnte  —  that  is  to  say,  does  not  prevent  you  from  being  able 
to  find  them  in  yourself.] 

S  18.  Ph.  It  would  bt  more  a<lvautageous  to  have  au  innate 
idea  of  anbntanrf;  but  it  turns  out  tluit  we  do  not  have  it, 
either  innate  or  acquired,  since  we  have  it  neither  through 
sensation  nor  reflection, 

Th.  [I  am  of  opinion  that  reflection  suffices  to  discover 
the  idea  of  substance  within  oui-selves,  who  are  substances. 
And  this  notion  is  one  of  the  most  important.  But  we  shall 
speak  of  it,  perhaps  more  fully,  in  the  sequel  of  our  con- 
ference.] 

§  'JO.'  Pk.  If  there  are  innate  ideas  in  the  mind  without  the 
mind's  being  actually  aware  of  their  presence,  they  mus£  at 
least  be  in  the  memory,  whence  they  must  be  drawn  by  means 
of  remiiiiacence  —  that  is  to  say,  be  known,  when  memory  re- 
calls them,  as  so  many  perceptions  which  have  been  in  the 
mind  before,  unless  reminiscence  can  subsist  without  reminis- 
cence. For  this  conviction,  where  it  is  an  inwardly  certain 
one,  that  a  given  idea  has  previously  been  in  our  mind,  is 
projHTly  what  distinguishes  reminiscence  from  every  other 
kind  of  thinking. 

Tft.  [In  order  that  knowledge,  ideas,  or  truths  be  in  our 
mind,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  have  ever  actually  thought  of 
them ;  they  are  only  natural  habitudes ;  i.e.  disjjositions  and 
aptitniles,  active  and  passive,  and  more  than  a  tabula  rasa. 
It  is  tnie,  however,  that  the  Platonists  believed  that  we  have 
already  actually  thought  of  that  which  we  recognize  in  our- 
selves ;  and  to  refute  them  it  is  insufficient  to  say  that  we  do 
not  at  all  remember  it,  for  it  is  certain  that  an  infinite  number 

1  Gprhanifa  reading.     So  also  Locke,  Philot.  Worku,  Vol.  1,  p.  I'JI,  Bohn's 
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of  thoughts  rtcur  to  us  which  we  liave  forgotten  that  we 
had.  It  lias  happeneit  that  a  man  believed  he  had  comixjsed  a 
new  verse,  which  it  turned  out  he  read  word  for  word  a  loug 
time  previous  in  some  aucieiit  poet.  And  often  we  have  an 
extrivordinary  facility  of  conceiving  certain  things,  because  we 
formerly  conceived  them,  without  renienibering  them.  It  is 
possible  that  a  child,  having  become  blind,  forgets  ever  having 
seen  liglit  and  colors,  as  happened  at  tlie  age  of  two  and  a  half 
jears  from  small-i)0x  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Ulric  Schoen- 
berg,  a  native  of  Weide,  in  the  Up|ier  I'alatinate,  wlio  died  at 
Kiiiiigsberg,  in  Prussia,  in  1649.  wliere  he  taught  philosophy 
and  mathematics  to  tlie  atlmiration  of  everj'  one.  It  may  Iw 
that  such  a  man  has  remaining  effects  of  former  im]>ressions 
without  remenil)ering  them,  1  lK>1ievc  that  dreams  often  thus 
revive  in  us  former  thoughts.  Julius  Scaliger,'  having  cele- 
br.itcd  in  verse  the  illustrious  men  of  Verona,  a  certain  self- 
styled  Bnignolus,  a  Havariau  by  birth,  but  afterward  estal)- 
lished  at  Verona,  apjieared  to  him  in  a  dream  and  complained 
that  he  luul  been  forgotten.  Julius  Mi-aliger,  not  remembering 
to  liitve  heard  liim  spoken  of  before,  did  not  allow  himself  to 
make  elegiac  verses  in  his  honor  in  consequence  of  this  dream. 
At  length,  the  son,  Joseph  Scaliger,'  tnivelling  in  Italy,  learned 
more  jxirticularly  that  there  had  Ijih'U  fonneriy  at  Verona  a 
celelinited  grammarian  or  learned  critic  of  this  name,  who  had 
contributed  to  the  re-establishment  of  jMjlite  litersiture  in  Italy, 
This  story  is  found  in  the  poems  of  Scaliger  the  father,  to- 
gether with  tlie  elegy,  and  in  the  letters  of  the  son.  It  is 
related  al.so  in  the  "Sc.aliger.ina,""  which  are  culled  fi-om  the 

1  .liiliii!!  Cws'ir  Si'iiliupr,  14«4-i.ViS.  Win  I.»tiii  viT.ie  apiicnreil  in  suiwKsiv* 
Tolnui.i'  ill  ixa.  l,-i:u,  }X&.  l.'Wi.  l.-iT4.  Hih  tnsti^  wtrru.  hnnevi-r.  phlliisoiJil- 
rnl  mill  m-lftitittu  RUIier  thRii  liiemr}'.  Iliit  M-li>iit!fli-  wurks,  in  tbu  t»nu  of 
miniiiPiitiirieH.  Iiiive  tuily  n  liiB(<iricnl  iiilrrHnr.  Tlii-  Kr"li-rhitriim  rrerrilnfiH- 
limn  lih-r.  I'tti*.  1.l>7,  4tii.  n  ]iliil<iiii>|>liUnl  trenlih"  im  tlic  Itt  Siihtililaf,  1,'A3, 
of  Canliin  (rji/.  niilf,  p.  IS7,  liiiti-  I),  Ik  tlii-  work  u-liich  liest  mnkMi  kimtrii 
Si-iiliu-r  HX  a  |ili)l<iiHi|>li<T.  It  was  a  i>o|iu1ar  (i-xl-lHiok  until  the  liual  fall  of 
AriHtiifKh  |iIivKiiit.  — Tr. 

■i  JiM<;iili  .limtiiN  Si'n1t)!fr.  IMO-KiWl.  ropiitnl  the  i.'rPiKi'Rt  mluilar  of  inolcni 
Hnii-K.  Ilf  wa*  tlic  tlml  ti>  !U^  forth  nail  npiily  wmwl  priiiripkn  uf  t?ituiil 
CTitii-iitiii  RiiiL  piiK'nilatiiin  In  Ills  nlitlons  of  nniip  of  tli«  clnssii-al  authrwv,  and 
Willi  liiiii  nnwc  a  iii-w  m-IkioI  of  hlHtoriral  crltii'iHiii.  H>'  m-onitimcteil  the  Inst 
Chroiil<-l<-  of  KiiM-hiiiK,  n  n-iirk  of  conHlilcrHhlc  hnium.ince  in  the  slixly  «t 

*  Tuii  i-i.U«-iii>iis  i.f  aiiw-iloipai'onceruiu),'  Joaepli  Si'aliger,  numbered  aecurd- 
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conversations  of  Joseph  Soaliger.  It  is  very  likely  that  Julius 
Scaliger  had  known  something  of  Brugnol  which  he  no  longer 
reiiiemberecl,  anrl  that  the  dream  was  partly  the  revival  of  a 
former  idea,  although  he  may  not  have  hjid  that  remi>tiacence, 
properly  so  called,  which  makes  us  know  that  we  have  alreaiiy 
had  this  same  idea;  at  least,  I  see  no  necessity  which  obliges 
lis  to  assert  that  there  remains  no  trace  of  a  perception  when 
tliere  is  not  enough  of  it  to  remind  us  that  we  have  had  it.] 

S  24.  Pit.  [t  must  atlniit  that  your  reply  is  natural  enough 
to  the  ditticulties  which  we  have  framed  against  innate  truths. 
I*f  rhaps,  also,  our  authors  do  not  contest  them  in  the  sense  in 
wliichyou  maintain  them.  Thus  I  return  only  to  say  to  you.  sir] 
that  we  have  had  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  view  of  innate 
tvuths  serves  as  a  pretext  for  laziness,  for  exempting  ourselves 
from  the  trouble  of  research,  and  gives  opportunity  to  masters 
aud  teachers  to  lay  down  as  a  priiiviple  of  principlea  that 
principles  must  not  be  questioneil. 

77i.  [I  have  already  said  that  if  it  is  the  aim  of  your  friends 
to  advise  the  search  for  the  pi-oofs  of  the  truths  wliich 
they  can  receive,  without  distingiiishing  whether  or  not  they 
are  innate,  we  are  entirely  agreed;  and  the  view  of  innate 
truths,  of  the  manner  in  which  1  take  thctn,  should  deter  no  one 
from  such  search,  for,  besides  being  well  to  seek  the  reason  of 
fli/;  iimtiiidx,  it  is  one  of  my  great  maxims  that  it  is  good  to 
set-k  demonstrations  of  the  axinms  also,  and  I  remember  that 
at  Paris,  when  the  late  Mr.  Roberval,'  already  an  old  man,  was 

lii^'  In  tlitir  ilnle  i)l  rompoRllinii.  Tlie  Itrsl  van  wrilli'ii  in  Lmin  liy  Fmii'viis 
\'.'nntiicTi,  II  fricnil  o[  tk-aligrr,  wbit  Imik  lioli's  of  lii*  cimvprwitlirtis  wilh 
Si-aliit'^r,  cHpiwiiitly  cif  all  crtlli'isms  iir  nimilotiffl  wiirlliy  o(  priwrvnljoii.  ainl 
;i[ti'rwRrrls  ii-nrte  lliifm  oiit.  An  ailvcH-ati-,  FrHiivoin  ilc  Si)ti>)t"«,  l>0U[[hl  the 
M.S.  1'>nK  nFlcr  tlie  uullinr'!i  ileath,  ntnl  pul>liHlipil  ll  at  Saiuiivr  in  lUiSI.    Tlie 

wlii.'n  sliiiU'iiUat  Leyilrn,  linbitiially  riinvvnuxt  nflf r  siipppr  with  Si'nllji^r.  tlicn 
Pr'>rrs4i>rar  Bfllf^HLrttrcx  there,  n ml  mi  llifir  rpturti  t'l  their  niKinK  vniti- i>nt 
nil  lli^y  .-..ul.!  r<-nieiiiljiTnf  hln  n.nvt™.li..ii.  Tlirir  M.S.  wn»  lilullly  puhliHliH.! 
nt  lA  HnVF,  IGlili,  liy  IsiiiK'  V.iKiiiii!L  Tlii-  dtiliim  c.r  )lif  Si-nliifemiM,  aiiiiniitP'l 
liie  liMii,  Ih  ilinl  nr  ITIO.  12nin.  The  xmry  is  lo]<l  nl  leiitnh,  anil  the  Ele-^y  ul 
llif  el'ler  Sralicer  eileil,  in  the  Ctilii^-nu  ml.  nr  the  S,-,ili!Knina,  lll!>5.  {ip.  SO- 
71.  — Tr. 

I  Gillps  Pvrsoniip  <le  RiiWrvnl,  n  French  Kenmeier,  Imrn  1(»2,  at  Knlien-nl,  » 
uniall  village  (if  BeaiivaiB.ilie"!  IfiT.l  ill  I'ari*.  He  was  PmrEWu>Ti>r  MnlhenialieH 
in  llif  Riiyni  rolle|>;c  nt  Fmnr-e  for  many  Ti-ars.    One  nt  the  i-nnilltlniis  or  tlie 

luT  wluliou,  auil  resign  in  lavui  ul  any  one  wilvliig  ilicni  lietter  Ihiiii  iilniiiflj. 
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laughed  at  l>ecause  he  wished  to  demonstrate  those  of  Euclid 
after  the  examjile  of  A[wllouius '  aud  I'roclus,'  I  illuati-ated  the 
utility  of  this  iuvestigation.  As  for  the  principle  of  those 
who  say  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  argue  against  the  one 
who  denies  principles,  it  has  no  authority  whatever  in  regard  to 
these  principles  which  can  admit  neither  doubt  nor  proof.  It 
is  true  that,  in  order  to  avoid  scandal  and  disturbance,  regula- 
tions may  be  made  regarding  public  disputations  and  some 
other  lei!tures,  in  virtue  of  which  the  discussion  of  certain 
established  truths  may  he  prohibited.  But  this  is  rather  a 
question  of  police  than  of  philosophy.] 

Ills  ik'nth.    He  is  best  kunn-a  For  bis  origltial 


Rolwrval  kfpl  tln- 
mvCbofl  furtbp  ••"i<- 
'  Apolloulii^  III  I 
Plolemy  Pliili.|wi.-. 
of  tli«  Greek  ^vmi 


ihly  about  230  B.C.,  diet!  In  (lie  reign  u( 
I'vt  to  Aivhliiieileii,  he  wan  tliE  most  Dnted 

'  t-   ;]ii'  licHt  edfliuD  or  which,  Rnd  Uie 
Bppeared,  is:   Apolloni, 


int.  1710,  fi 


Hew 


Bthe 


il  from  the  f 
by  i-luiii);iug  the  pusiciuii  iil  tlit  inu-ni^-ijn^'  i>li<iie.  —  Tb. 

3  Procliu  DladodiuH,  J10-4(w,  "  tlie  K^vt  M.-liiH-]niHn  o[  Neo-PlAlnlilsm,"  the 
doctrines  ot  which  received  nt  bis  hnnds  llie  final  form  in  which  they  have 
came  down  to  lis.  He  came  to  Athens  In  liia  tweutletb  year,  and  remalnad 
there  teai-hiug  nnil  wrUlugj  till  his  death.  AmotiK  his  writinKS  now  extnnt  an 
a  Treiiil.se  on  the  Sphere,  Commentaries  on  Euclid,  and  on  several  ot  Plata's 
dialuiiiies.  nod  the  wholly  indepenilent  works  linniimrn  Sminimci,  or  Intlilulet 
i^T/i'W.yyVi  and  the  sii  books  fii  mr  nj<i»»<  ^toioy.i-'.  or  Platonic  Throlagj/. 
Hi>  jiUllimipbicBl  worklalonnd  tor  the  most  part  in  the  Commentaries  on  Plato. 
For  his  mathematicnl  work,  f/.  In  primum  Kui:lidii  ElemelilorvTii  librum 
Commtntarii,  ex  recoenitiooD  G.  Friedleln:  Lipalie,  18T3;  also  George  Johnston 
Allmao.  Greek  Gtomttry  fmm  Thalr»  to  ICiwIld.  Dnhlin:  University  Preia, 
18H9;  and  in  "  Hermathena."  a  series  of  papers  on  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy, hv  members  of  Trinity  CoUeRe.  nnlilin.  Niw.  .1,  7,  10-1'i,  DuWin;  1878. 
IS81,  i8»4-1887.  For  hlsphllosophv,  W.  Z.lliT.  /'<  /■■..■■  ■'■  '.■■.. 'j..  M  ed., 
KWI,  Vol.  a,  pp.TTi  tq..  and  Oiitliiif:<.  5  Vii:   11.  _■       '•  ..      (    .     .    ,  *j,l  ed., 

Vol,  a.  pp,  «I-7fl;  Alfred  William  Bcim.  n-    ',■■  \''>\.  2.  pp. 

a'>*-:)iin.  bmdon ;   Ketcan  Paul.  Trem- 


II  th--   fit: 
by  Thomas  Taylor,  Londuii, 


/(.... 


I,  Jiu.  — Tb. 
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NEW  ESSAYS  O.N  HUMAN   UNDERSTANDING 

Book  II. —  Ideas 
CHAPTER  I 


S  1.  Pft.  Having  examined  the  question  of  innate  ideas,  let 
US  consider  their  nature  and  their  differences.  Is  it  not  true 
ibai  the  idea  is  the  objeet  of  thought  ? 

Th.  [I  admit  it,  provided  you  add  that  it  is  an  immediate 
internal  object,  and  that  this  object  is  au  expression  of  the  ua^ 
tnte  or  the  qualities  of  things.  If  the  idea  were  the  farm  of 
thought,  it  voulil  spring  up  and  cease  with  the  uqtual  thought 
to  which  it  corresponds ;  but  being  the  object  it  may  exist  pre- 
'ioufl  to  and  after  the  thoughts.  External  senaible  objects  are 
"Wly  mediaie  because  they  cannot  act  iniuiediately  ujion  the 
soul,'  Gud  alone  is  the  external  immedkite  object.  We  might 
Bay  ttuit  the  soul  itself  is  its  own  immediate  iiUemal  object; 
Ixit  it  is  this  in  so  ^  as  it  contains  ideas,  or  what  corresponds 
So  things.  For  the  soul  is  a  little  world,*  in  which  distinct 
itiew  are  a  representation  of  God,  and  in  which  confused  ideas 
M* »  representation  of  the  universe.] 

i  2.  Ph.  We  who  suppose  that  at  the  beginning  the  soul  is  a 
liiAnJa  ra»a,  void  of  all  characters  and  without  an  idea,  ask  how 
■t  iMimea  U>  receive  ideas,  and  by  what  means  it  acquires  this 

'  '-'/.  IkHik  IV..  chaps. !)  and  11.  Tlip  oppiisilkiD  here  »et  np  Iwln-een  mcllHte 
""  Uuumlinip  kuovlvlKe  forrespouclB  lo  Kant's  a  poeltriuri  ami  n  prinri 
»»"ll-l|(e.-TB. 

*  XifrofTMin ,  —  Tb. 
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jiRHlijfious  quantity  of  tbem  ?  To  that  question  the  reply  iu  a 
woril  is ;  From  experience, 

Th.  [This  tabnlu  nsti.  of  wlueli  so  luueh  is  said,  is  in  luy 
opinion  only  a  fiction  which  nature  Joes  not  admit,  and  wiiich 
is  l«s«l  only  ujwn  the  imi>erfeet  notions  of  philosophers,  like 
the  vaenum.  atoms,  and  rest,  alsolute  or  relative,  of  two 
jKirts  of  a  whole,  or  like  the  primary  matter'  which  is  cuu- 
wived  as  without  form.  Uniform  things  and  those  which  con- 
taiu  no  variety  are  never  anything  but  abstractions,  like  time, 
sjwiH',  and  the  other  entities  of  pure  mathematics.  There  is  do 
UhIv  whatever  whose  jKirts  are  at  rest,  and  there  is  no  sub- 
sta:nv  wli;itever  that  li;is  nothing  by  which  to  distinguish  it 
fry'ui  everv  other,  Hniuan  souls  differ,  not  only  from  other 
sv'm'.s,  but  also  aiuor.i;  themselves,  although  the  difference  is 
not  at  all  of  the  kind  called  si^Hntic,  And.  aci-onliiig  to  tlie 
pnxiis  which  1  U-Ueve  we  have,  every  $nl<siantial  thing,  W  it 
sci;'.  or  l>ody,  lus  it-s  owii  i  !tan\cteri-.tic  relation  to  every  oilier; 
a;i,;  the  one  ui;;st  a;"-;iys  viiffiT  tn'-tn  the  other  by  inti-ifsi'- 
i-i : :  'M,'tt>(i,i.  N.'t  to  uivr.ti-it  the  tact  th.it  those  who  speak 
-.o  :rt.i-,:cnt'.y  of  ::iij  M'"  \i  iv«i  aft.r  having  taken  awav  tbe 
:,i-.',is  ca:-.i'.ot  s;iy  wh.it  n:;;a::;#.  like  the  Sc!iob*tic  pliiUvu- 
yhcr*.  who  ic.ive  in'tiiir.g  ::i  tUvir  primary  BKitter.'  You 
-.-.-.ay  i>< rh.-.is  revty  th.i:  t;.:*  .*^'.  '.i  r^s*!  of  the  ph:Kisi)iikri 
:::ta;;s  that  t';e  s.'u".  i^as  by  :„;:-.:p!'  a;!-. ..Tiginally  only  bare fa^ 
v.'.v.is,  Hut  f.vcr.'.;:cs  w;:;;o-.;:  *,-.-.::>  a.:,  iu  a  word  the  jmiw 
v.'«irs  of  the  St'h.v'".,  a:\'  .:'.*.>  v:/.y  f..:i-,-:;s.  which  nature 
kv-.-^s  r.^:,  av..:  wV.u-;;  are  o"i';a:::t-l  .:.',y  Vy  the  proeess  of  al>- 
sT:.„::cr,  V.r  wh.n'  iu  t;;?  »,  r'..'.  w;',",  y>-,i  ever  mid  a  f;ieiilty 
-a'..:.\.  >',/,;:#  "«".;  uv  v.i  ;'..  ■;V-:r  .:"•-:;-  wi;'::,-jt  iwrformiiiS 
.r-.i  ,;.:."  r.-.i-rv  :s  ..l-.v  .>>  .-,  ;  .-:■.  .f.-.r  ".;*-, ^,s:::ou  to  .tciion, 
.i-;  :o  .-■■  .;,:;.:;  --'..-t  '\-...i:  ■  :.-..  il;,-."  Aad  b^si.ies  tbe 
,;-.>-.\ .-:;■..•.■.  :V.-,r:  ■.*  ^  :,-.-.  i^ -.  ._v  ;o  ..  ::-.-„  .f  wh:.'h  teudeiuiw 
::.:-  -s  .i>.i>s  :-■.  ■".■:,•:-  ■"  ;  ..:.  >;■;-■:  .-r  once;  and  these 
;:•,  .-,:•..:!*  ,^T-.-  :•,,■.  ;t  •■■,,:■       ;  j,-.  .      -=.,  -      Exjvrifrsi-e  is  neo- 

,TS-,:.:;;;;-:;s';:s.  .;:-l  :■.:  .z:-.-- ■'..:.-  :-.  :..s-  :;.::ce  •.■i  the  iilcas 
i»!;,h  *:>•  ;■.■.  •.;■*;  ■.■■,:  ', y  -  ', ,;  ;.,  -.-.  >  ..■,:-.  ■ex^-rieni'e  and  tk 
ser.ftf*  i:<f  :.-.a>  "  :-;.;>.  :V.:  s-.'.  ..-.l.-xs,  c.v^^  it  resemble 
IaV;*Ss.  ■-*  ;:  ",:Vc*,'.\  '     ':-"■.-■  :".  ,:  ..::  wio  so  tvgard  the 
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soul,  represent  it  as  at  bottom  corporeal.  You  oppose  to  me  this 
axioia  received  by  the  philosophers,  that  thei-e  in  nothing  in  the 
tout  which  does  not  comefi-om  the  genaia.  but  you  must  except 
tlie  soul  itself  ami  its  affections.  JV(7ii7  est  in  inteilectu,  quod 
U01I  faeril  in  aenau,  excipe :  wwti  ipse  inteUedus.  Now  the  aoul 
compriues  being,  substauce,  unity,  identity,  cause,  perception, 
reason,  ami  many  other  itotions  which  the  senses  cannot  give. 
This  view  sufficiently  agrees  with  your  author  of  the  Essay,  who 
seeks  the  source  of  a  good  part  of  ideas  in  the  spirit's  reflec- 
tion upon  its  own  nature. 

Ph.  [I  hope,  then,  that  you  will  agree  with  this  skilful 
author  that  all  ideas  come  through  sensation  or  through  re- 
flection, that  is  to  say,  from  observations  which  we  make  either 
upon  objects  exterior  and  sensible  or  upon  the  inner  workings 
of  our  soul. 

,77i.  [In  order  to  avoid  a  discussion  upon  what  has  delayed 
lis  too  long,  I  declare  to  you  in  advance,  sir,  that  when  you 
BUT  that  ideas  come  to  us  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes, 
I  understand  the  statement  to  mean  their  actual  }>eroeption, 
for  I  think  I  have  shown  that  they  are  in  us  before  they  ure 
I«rceived  so  far  as  they  have  any  distinct  character. 

S  !l.  J'h.  [In  the  next  place  let  us  inquire  when  we  must 
say  that  the  soul  begins  to  percei-ve  and  actually  to  think  of 
ideas.  I  well  know  that  there  is  an  opinion  which  states  that 
the  sonl  always  thinks,  and  that  actual  thought  is  as  inse])arable 
from  the  soul  as  actual  extension  is  from  the  body.  §  10.  Hut 
1  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  any  more  necessary  for  the  soul 
always  to  think  than  for  the  body  ahvays  to  he  in  motion,  per- 
ception of  ideas  being  to  the  soul  what  movement  is  to  the 
body.  That  appears  to  me  very  reasonable  at  least,  and  I 
would  glaiUy  kiiow  your  view,  sir.  thereuiKm. 

Th.  You  luive  stated  i,t,  sir.  Actiim  is  no  more  connected 
with  the  soul  than  with  the  Imdy.  a  state  without  thought  in 
tike  soul  and  an  aksolute  repose  in  the  bmly  appearing  to  me 
equally  contrary  to  natnri',  and  without  example  in  the  worhl. 
A  sul>stance  once  inaction,  will  he  so  alwavi^i  f<"'  ^^^  the  im- 
pressions remain  and  are  merely  mingled  with  other  new  ones. 
Striking  a  body,  we  Jii-ouse  theri'in  or  determine  rather  an 
infinite  numlxr  of  vortices  as  in  a  liquid,  for  at  bottom  every 
solid  has  a  degree  of  liquidity  and  every  liquid  a  degree  of 
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solidity,  and  there  are  no  raeane  of  ever  stopping  entirely  tbese 
internal  vortices.  How  we  may  believe  that  if  tlie  body  is 
never  at  rest,  the  soul,  which  corresponds  to  it,  will  never  be 
without  perception  either.] 

Ph.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  a  privilege  of  the  author  and  conserver 
of  all  things,  that  being  infinite  in  his  perfections,  he  never  slum- 
bers nor  sleeps.  This  is  not  granted-to  any  finite  being,  in-  at 
least  not  to  such  a  being  as  is  the  soul  of  man. 

Th.  [It  is  certain  that  we  slumber  and  sleep,  and  that  God 
is  exempt  from  both.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  we  have  no 
perception  while  asleep.  Rather  just  the  contrary  is  found  tii 
be  the  case,  if  we  coiisidei'  it  carefully.] 

Fh.  There  is  something  in  us  whiuh  has  the  power  to  think ; 
[but  it  does  not  thereby  follow  that  it  is  always  in  action.] 

Th.  [Real  powers  are  never  simple  possibilities.  They  have 
always  tendency  and  action. 

Ph.  But  this  proposition  —  the  soul  always  thinks  —  is  not 
self-evident. 

TU.  I  do  not  say  it  is.  A  little  attention  and  reasoning  is 
necessaiy  to  discover  it ;  the  conimon  people  perceive  it  as  little 
as  they  do  tlie  pressure  of  the  air  or  the  roundness  of  the  earth.] 

Ph.  1  doubt  if  I  thought  last  night ;  this  is  a  question  of  fae^ 
it  must  be  decided  by  sensible  experiences. 

Th.  [It  is  decided  as  it  is  proved,  that  there  are  imperceptible 
bodies  and  invisible  movements,  although  certain  persons  treat 
them  as  absurd.  There  are  also  niunberleas  iierceptions  little 
noticed  which  are  not  sufficiently  distinguished  to  be  perceived 
or  remembered,  but  they  become  known  through  certain  conse- 
quences.] 

Pft.  There  was  a  certain  anthor  who  raised  the  objection  that 
we  maintain  that  the  soul  ceases  to  exist,  because  we  are  not 
sensible  of  its  existence  during  our  sleep.  But  this  objection 
can  arise  only  from  a  strange  prepossession,  for  we  dn  not  say 
that  there  is  no  soul  in  man  liecause  we  are  tiot  sensible  of  its 
existence  during  our  sleep,  but  only  tliat  man  caiuiot  think 
without  being  aware  of  it. 

Th,  [I  have  not  read  the  book  which  contains  this  objection, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  wrong  merely  to  object  to  yon  that 
it  does  not  follow  Iwcause  the  thought  is  not  perceived,  that  it 
ceases  for  that  reason  ;  for  otherwise  it  could  be  said  for  the 
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same  reason  that  there  is  no  soul  during  the  time  in  which  it 
is  not  perceived.  And  to  refute  this  objection  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  in  particular  the  thought  that  it  is  essential  to  it 
that  it  be  perceived.] 

g  11.  Ph.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  a  thing  can  think 
an<l  not  be  conscious  that  it  thinks. 

Th.  There  is,  doubtless,  the  kuut  of  the  affair  and  the  diHi- 
culty  which  has  eniliarrassed  able  men.  But  here  are  the  means 
of  extricating  oureelves  therefrom.  We  must  consider  that  we 
think  o£  many  thiugs  at  a  time,  but  we  attend  only  to  the 
thoughts  which  are  most  distinct,  and  the  process  cannot  go 
on  otherwise,  for  if  we  should  attend  to  all,  we  would  have  to 
think  attentively  of  an  infinite  number  of  things  at  the  same 
time,  all  of  wliich  we  feel  and  which  make  an  impression  upon 
Our  senses.  I  say  even  more:  there  remains  something  of  ail 
oi.r  past  thoughts,  and  none  can  ever  be  wholly  effaced.  Now 
when  we  sleep  without  dreaming  and  when  we  are  stunned  by 
Borne  blow,  fall,  symptom,  or  other  accident,  an  infinite  number 
of  minute  confused  sensations  take  form  within  us,  and  death 
itself  can  produce  no  other  effect  upon  the  souls  of  animals, 
who  ought,  doubtless,  sooner  or  later,  to  acquire  distinct  per- 
ceptions, for  all  goes  on  in  an  orderly  way  in  nature.  I  admit, 
however,  that  in  tliis  state  of  confusion,  the  soul  would  be  with- 
out jileasure  and  without  pain,  for  these  are  noticeable  percej)- 
tinns. 

§  12.  Ph.  Is  it  not  true  that  those  v.-ith  whom  we  have  at 
present  to  do,  [i.e.  the  CHrtesians,  who  believe  that  the  soul 
always  thinks,]  graut  life  to  all  animals,  differing  from  man, 
without  giving  them  a  soul  which  knows  and  tliiuks  ;  and  tliat 
these  same  (Cartesians)  find  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  soul 
can  think  independently  of  a  body  ? 

Th.  [For  myself,  I  am  of  another  opinion,  for  although  I 
agree  with  the  Cartesians  in  their  affirmation  that  the  soul 
thinks  always,  I  an)  not  agreed  with  them  in  the  two  other 
points.  I  believe  that  tlie  beasts  have  inijierisliable  souls  and 
that  human  and  all  other  souls  are  never  without  some  Ixidy. 
I  hold  also  that  God  alone,  as  being  an  actus  punts,  is  wholly 
exempt  therefrom.] 

Ph.  If  you  had  been  of  tiie  opinion  of  the  Cartesians,  I  should 
have  inferred  therefrom,  that  the  bodies  of  Castor  or  Pollux 
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could  be  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  a  soul,  though 
being  always  alive,  and  the  soul  having  the  ability  also  to  be 
sometimes  in  one  body  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  we  might 
supjjose  that  Ca,stoi'  and  Pollux  had  only  a  siugle  soul,  which 
was  active  alternately  in  the  body  of  these  two  men  sleeping 
and  awake  by  turns ;  thus  it  would  be  two  persons  as  distinct 
as  Castor  and  Pollux  could  be. 

Tfi.  I,  in  my  turn,  will  make  you  another  supposition, 
which  appears  move  real.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  must  always 
admit  that  after  some  interval  or  some  great  ehange,  one  way 
fall  into  a  state  of  general  foi^etfulness  ?  Sleidan  '  (they  say), 
before  his  death,  forgot  all  he  knew ;  and  there  are  many 
other  examples  of  this  sad  event.  Suppose  that  such  a  man 
became  young  again  and  learned  all  anew,  will  be  be  another 
man  on  that  account  ?  It  is  not  then  memory  which,  properly 
speaking,  makes  the  same  man.  Nevertheless,  the  fiction  of  a 
soul  which  animates  different  bodies  in  turn,  without  concern- 
ing itself  in  one  of  these  bodies  with  that  which  happens  to  it 
in  the  other,  is  one  of  those  fictions  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things  which  arise  from  the  imperfect  notions  of  philosophers, 
as  space  without  body  and  boily  without  motion,  and  which  dis- 
appear when  one  penetrates  a  little  deeper ;  for  you  must  know 

1  John  Sleidan,  origlnBl  naniif  PhiKpsohn,  e.  1S06-1SSG,  the  nnnnllM  of  the 
Rpfonuatlnn,  He  wns  soiTrtary  (or  five  ytart  rn>m  15311  to  Currlliiiil  du  Bellity, 
minister  of  FraDi!iB  I.  of  France.  He  was  wont  to  coiiy  all  ilovuments  beiirlnii! 
upon  lbs  ReformMloa  to  wblch  he  had  access,  and  upon  the  safigratlaii  of 
Biii<eT  to  Philip  of  Hesse,  aft«r  some  delay  wu  appointed,  wltb  the  t'oiiHent 
of  the  heuU  at  the  Si'hDialkaldlc  League,  hlatorlnn  of  the  Reformation,  with  a 
salary  ami  access  to  all  necessary  dounmenta.  He  finished  the  llrat  Tolnme  of 
his  great  work  In  1545,  His  work  was  then  iuterrapted  liy  a  diplomntlc  mis- 
sion in  a  French  embassy  to  Henry  VIH,  of  England.  While  there  be  iraijmved 
every  opportunity  to  eollect  materials  for  his  history.  In  1531  bo  was  a  inem- 
tier  of  the  Council  of  Trent  for  StrassborB.  On  his  return  ho  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  Strassliurg,  a  position  whicb  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole 
attenllon  to  bis  great  work.  It  was  flnlslied  tor  the  press  in  ISSi,  and  published 
at  Slrassbnrg  la  1655.  It  is  entitled ;  Commrntariorum  de  statu  nU'lionia  tt 
tripubtirm  Carolo  QuUito,  Cawnre,  lihri  XXTI.  The  ed.  of  1S55  c^onMined 
onlv  35  books;  that  of  1359  the  26th  and  an  apology  of  Sleidan,  written  hj 
bimself.  ThebpstedllloniBlhBtof  Franefort,lT8S-N6,  3voU..Bvo.  The  work 
Is  "Ibe  most  valuable  contemporary  hi Btory  ot  the  times  of  the  Tetamiation, 
and  ninlains  the  larftcEl  collection  of  important  documents,"  It  Is  especially 
noteworthy  tor  its  aiwuracy,  Impartialil.v.  and  purity  ol  si jla.  Tliere  are  two 
Ensllsh  tranilations,  by  John  Daws.  15t»,  and  U.  Bohuni.  Kiflf),  Ther«  Bra 
also  imnslailons  in  other  languaires.  C/.  H.  BaumKarteii.  I'rbfr  Uleidama 
LtbenniulBrle/aei:htel,-l«I»;  SlridaHt  Bri'/ieecliKl,  1881.  — Tb, 
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tb»t  each  soal  preservi>s  all  iu  iireft-iling  ini press iona,  nnd 

.   eannot  divide  itself  equally  iu  the  m.iuiiet'  just  luciitioiied ;  the 

L  future  in  each  substance  is  perfectly  united  to  the  past ;  this 

P  ,ia  what  constitutes  the  identity  of  the  individual.     Memory, 

'  farthernifire,  is  not  necessary,  noreveii  always  itossible,  beoause 

of  tbir  multitude  of  present  and  past  impressions  which  co-op- 

eiBte  in  our  present  thoughts,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  there 

xtf  ill  loan  thoughts  of  which  there  is  not  some  effect  at  least 

contDsed  nr  some  remnant  mixed  with  sul)sei|uent thoughts.  We 

can  forget  many  things,  but  we  could  also  renieiuU^r  them  long 

*lt*f  if  we  would  recall  them  as  we  ought, 

i  111.  i%.  Those  who  chance  to  sleep  without  dreamiug  c;tn 
never  be  convinced  that  their  thoughts  are  active, 

T!i.  [One  is  feebly  conscious  in  sleeji,  oven  when  it  ia  dreum- 
If-ss.  The  process  of  waking  up  itself  shun's  tliis,  lunl  the  easier 
jnii  iire  awakened  the  more  you  are  conscious  of  wlml  goes  on 
K'itiioiit.althoughthisconsciousaess  is  not  always  strung  enough 
to  cause  yon  to  awake.] 

i  U.  Pk.  It  appears  very  difficult  to  conceiva  that  the  aoul 
is  liiinking  at  this  moment  in  a  sleeping  man  and  the  next  in 
ouFHvake,  without  remembering  its  thoughts. 

Th.  [Xot  only  ia  that  easy  to  conceive,  hut  also  something 
like  it  ia  observed  every  day  that  we  are  awake ;  for  we  always 
lave  objects  which  strike  our  eyea  and  ears,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  soul  is  touched  also,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it,  bccauso 
wir  attention  is  bent  upon  other  objects,  until  this  object  liecoines 
strong  enough  to  draw  it  to  itself,  by  redoubling  its  action  or  by 
some  other  means;  it  is  like  a  particular  sleep  with  reference 
*"  that  object,  and  this  sleep  becomes  general  when  our  atten- 
tion ceases  to  regard  all  objects  together.  Division  of  attention, 
'"  "nter  to  weaken  it,is  also  a  means  of  putting  yourself  to  sleep,] 
^  I  learned  from  a  man,  who  in  his  youth  had  applied  him- 
'^ll  to  study  and  had  a  toleralily  felicitous  memory,  that  he 
npver  hail  a  dream  until  he  had  had  the  fever,  from  which  ha 
"^  just  recovered  at  the  time  he  spoke  with  me,  at  the  age  of 
t'Wilv.five  or  twenty-ajx  years. 

"i.  [I  have  also  been  told  of  a  student,  more  advanced  iu 
wan,  wlio  never  had  a  dream.  But  it  is  not  upon  dreams  alone 
"■atyou  mast  base  the  perpetuity  of  the  soul's  perception,  aiuce 
I  nave  shown  how,  even  while  asleep,  it  has  >orae  perception  of 
«li!U  goes  on  without.] 

L.,,-,„.i..,Goo' 
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g  15.  Ph.  To  think  fw.jiieutly  and  not  to  preserve  a  single 
moment  the  memory  of  your  thought,  is  to  thiak  in  a  uselesa 
manner. 

Th.  [.\U  impressions  have  their  effect,  but  all  the  effects  are 
not  always  perceptible ;  when  1  turn  to  oue  siiie  rather  tbaii  to 
the  otlier,  it  is  very  often  throui;h  a  series  of  minute  impressions 
of  whieh  I  ain  uot  conscions.  and  nliieh  render  one  movement 
a  little  more  uncomfortable  tiian  the  other.  All  our  uu]irr?- 
:weilit;it<Hl  actions  are  the  results  of  a  concurreuce  of  luimite 
penvplions.  and  even  our  cuintoius  and  passions,  which  iriHu- 
em-e  so  much  our  il  el  i  Lie  rat  ions,  come  therefrom  ;  for  these 
hal'its  grow  little  by  little,  and,  cousequeutly.  without  Ibe 
juiiiiite  pervvptions,  we  sliould  not  arrive  at  these  noticeable  dis- 
li'sitions.  I  have  already  remarkeil  that  he  who  would  deny 
ihesi'  ciTects  in  the  sphere  of  morals,  would  imitate  the  jioorly 
t..u^iit  class  who  deny  insensible  t-orpuscles  in  physics;  and 
J  et  1  see  that  among  those  who  sjieak  of  liberty  are  some  wbo- 
t;ikin^  no  noiiif  of  these  unjierceiveii  impressions,  capable  oi 
iiu-litiinj:  the  Ixilatuv.  iniatrine  an  entire  indifference  iu  moral 
actions,  like  ilut  of  the  ass  of  Huridan  ■  e.jually  divided  between 
two  Mi-,a.lows,  t'oncerniu!!  this  we  shall  speak  more  fuU.^ 
UitT.  1  a.lniit,  hi>wever.  that  these  iaipressions  incline  with- 
out iiceessitatisii;. 

/■■(.  I'crhaps  we  miiiht  say  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  a«.il(* 
wiio  thinks,  his  iixiy  cmuits  for  st'uiethin!;  and  that  memory 
is  iin-si'tved  by  meaiiS  of  marks  in  the  brain,  but  when  he  is 
ashvp  the  soul  thinks  ai««  by  itse'.f, 

"-.l.'hn  Knri.isn.  *  .■*lpl«rs;p)  X.»miiw!-*5  ol  ih»  Hih  munry.  the  Aaxtfi 
nStx-  Hf.ti  iti.l  div«:li  t»  unkthna.  Ilr  s:a!!(slai  P>r-:«  nnder  Williiim  n( 
iXv»ni  ,,ii.y(  r'^Ti  «!>,)  «as  Uvr  ic»:;t  t(«t»  Pivtrssix  M  Phih«opbf  iii  the 
rii.irrs.i>  ,>t  INrs.an.)  in  1^  IM  i«o:.ir.  In  |4dlMn|4ir  hisflnljr  ■nlbnrilT 
«.'i>nMx>n.  lntli<Mliin)lvt>),.tirH4nr#IJo:i.of  liis</>i»fTi<thtr  ID  rf***™  tihmi 
•  Tl.  i>-h»i  A~:sl-:i:.ii.  It!^  h^  diAi'm^yt  !r.  an  "  in  lf|Mt>leiii  anl  lnl«rrstln|! 
umniwT"  (lH>^aMii>>ni't  ihr  fiw)>«n  of  ;!:<>«■:::. r(*phini;nvK-lusHiiis  ^uiitoi 
toilin».it  livKft  In  his  \\fv  \hf  liVny  ^v«niM<il  hy  )h#  snul  iimsistsln 
"a  vrnainiwwprAt  stu4<ra>l:Ml^  tir'.ihrtuvTf  ji^x-rss,  ami  drtrnniDini:  tlw 
tllTn-t-iin  .4  lb«  Inlrlln-l :  othomisf  lh*«;"  isrs^'rr'.r.lpppnlMit  nu  thr  vlfi* 
ittlhr  MiMil.  iWlaM  T<«nll  *I  ciam-.naii.'i!."  TV«ii>ry  of  ibr  ass  asan  illus- 
UaltiMt  of  ihr  ImWtmninisin  nf  Ih^  «-:;]  "  i«  n>tg."  as  f^  William  Hamilton 
•ays  \IMJ.  *li  «!.,  VoL  1,  iv  SSi.  »."«»*  bf  law  awvnaiiKd.  '■  to  bt  foaml  in 
Ma  VTftlaca."  i.tn  Buri>(aii.  c'.  IWrvv^):.  H.f:.  ■ '  Fiiiii^..  Eneliah  tniula- 
■M.T«4.l.nkMV-*A;^  I>>m:.  <.-,»-(.,-:  L.f.t.\\-i.t.u-X:  StSekl,  eeMA. 
"       ■ '  -  -kVol-9.  Wit-».«.-T*. 
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H  1  am  very  far  frum  saying  that,  since  I  believe  there 
at  always  an  exact  corres|KJndence  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  and  since  1  employ  the  iuipreasrons  of  the  body 
of  wbicli  we  are  not  i;onsciDus,  whether  awake  or  asleep,  in 
Ottler  to  prove  tlmt  the  soul  has  in  itself  similar  ones.  I 
muiituiii  even  that  something  goes  on  in  the  soul  whieh  cor- 
lesponds  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  to  all  the  internal 
nuivHneiits  of  the  viscera,  of  which  we  are  never  eoiiSLioua 
fever,  just  as  those  who  live  near  a  water-mill  do  not  per- 
<ej*i;  tlie  noise  it  makes.     In  fact,  if  there  were  impressions 

tie  body  during  sleejj  or  waking  hours,  by  which  the  soul 

i»  not  touulicd  or  in  any  wise  affected,  limits  would  be  given 
to  tlie  utiiiin  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  as  if  corporeal 
intpresgions  reiiuired  a  ceilain  form  and  size  in  order  fur  the 
Will  to  perceive  them ;  which  is  not  at  all  tenable  if  the  soul 
IS  inoorporeal,  for  there  is  no  relation  bt'twei-n  an  incorporeal 
substauoe  ajid  this  or  that  moriitlcatioii  of  matter.  In  a 
*ori,  it  is  a  great  source  of  error  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
IKrception  in  the  soul  besides  those  of  which  it  is  con- 
anoua. 

i  Hi.  ph.  The  greater  part  of  the  dreams  wliich  we  reiiieni- 
Wi  are  extniviigaiit  and  incoherent.  We  ehoulil  then  say  that 
the  M)u)  owes  the  ]iower  of  rational  thought  to  the  boily,  or 
that  it  ret;tins  none  of  its  rational  soliloquies. 

Tk.  [The  body  respouds  to  all  the  soul's  thoughts,  rational 
0'!i((t.  and  dreams  have  also  their  marks  in  the  brain  as  well 
**  tlip  thoughts  of  those  who  are  awake. 

1 1".  /"ft.  Since  you  are  so  sure  that  the  soul  is  always 
Mtmlly  thinking,  I  wish  you  would  tell  ine  what  the  ideas 
W  Vfhich  are  in  the  child's  soul  before  it  is  united  to  the  body, 
"'  just  at  the  time  of  its  union,  before  it  has  i-eceived  any  idea 
V  means  of  sensation. 

Ti.  It  is  easy  to  satisfy  you  by  our  principles.  The  soul's 
I*iw-ptions  corresiKuid  always  natur.iliy  to  the  constitution  of 
•^flioily,  and  whtm  there  are  a  multitude  of  movements  oon- 
'nwd  and  little  distinguished  in  the  brain,  as  hapjiens  in  the 
**»»  of  those  who  have  little  experipuee,  the  soul's  thoughts 
(following  the  order  of  the  things)  cannot  be  more  distinct.  Yet 
'hejoul  is  never  deprived  of  the  help  of  sensation,  because  it 
always  expresses  its  body,  .iml  this  body  is  always  impressed 
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by  its  surroiiudings '  iti  an  infinite  nuuilter  of  ways,  bnt  which 
often  give  only  a  couftiseil  impression. 

§  18.  Ph.  But  here  is  sti!!  another  qupstion  which  the 
author  of  this  Essay  asks.  I  very  luuch  wish  (says  he)  that 
those  who  maintain  so  confidently  that  the  soul  of  man  or 
(what  is  the  same  thing)  man  thinks  always,  would  tell  ine 
how  they  know  it? 

Th.  [I  do  not  know  bnt  that  more  confidence  is  necessary  to 
deny  that  anything  goes  on  in'  the  sonl  of  which  we  are  not 
conscious;  for  that  which  is  perceivable  must  be  composed  of 
parts  which  are  not  so,  nothiug  can  spring  into  being  at  once, 
thought  no  more  tlian  motion.  In  short,  it  is  as  if  some  one 
asked  to-day  how  we  know  the  insensible  corpuscles. 

S  10.  Ph.  I  do  not  remember  that  those  who  tell  ua  that 
the  soul  always  thinks  ever  say  that  man  always  thinks. 

Th.  [I  think  that  is  because  they  understand  their  state- 
ment of  the  separated  soul,  and  yet  they  voluntarily  admit  that 
man  always  thinks  during  the  union.  For  myself,  who  have 
reasons  for  holding  that  the  soul  is  never  se{>arated  from  the 
entire  body,  I  believe  that  we  can  state  absolutely  that  man 
always  does  and  will  think.] 

Ph.  To  say  that  the  bcwiy  is  extended  without  having  parts, 
and  that  a  thing  thinks  without  being  conscious  that  it  thinks, 
are  two  assertions  which  appear  eqiially  unintelligible. 

Til.  [Pardon  me,  sir;  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you  that  when 
you  advance  the  statement  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  soul  of 
which  it  is  not  conscious,  you  beg  the  question  which  has  al- 
ready prevailed  in  all  our  former  discussion,  or  you  have  beeu 
desirous  to  use  it  to  destroy  innate  ideas  and  truths.  If  we 
agree  to  this  principle,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  bflieve 
it  contrary  to  experience  and  reason,  we  should  surrender  with- 
out reason  to  our  feeling,  which,  I  believe,  I  have  rendered 
suflSciently  intelligible.  But  besides  the  fact  that  our  opi>o- 
nents,  skilful  as  they  are.  have  brought  no  proof  of  that  which 
they  urge  so  often  and  so  positively,  it  is  easy  to  show  them 
the  contrary ;  i.e.  that  it  is  imjiossible  for  ua  always  to  think. 

1  Gcrhnnlt  rewls:  "  fmpiw  paries  amhtmia  d'uiie  Infinite  da  mnnidrBs,  mala 
qui  soureni  lie  doniieiit  ijii'une  imjir^wtinn  cnnriiae."  ErdiiiRnii  aiidJncqiies 
road:  "  Trappi  par  l«a  aiilres,  qui  renvirniiiielit,  d'uiie  iiillnice'  de  manifeiu, 
mitla  qui  soaveiit  ne  font  qu'dne  impreMior.  contuse.'" —Ta. 
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«^spcesi],v  upoa  all  oar  thou;;lits ;  otherwise,  the  Spirit  would 
teBect  upon  each  reflection  to  infinity  without  ever  being  able 
to  pass  lo  a  new  thought.  For  example,  in  my  oonaciousness 
of  some  present  feeling,  I  should  always  think  that  I  think. 
utd  still  think  that  1  think  of  my  thought,  and  thus  to  iiitiuity. 
~iut  it  is  wry  necessaiy  that  I  cease  reflecting  upon  all  these 
:iaus,  and  that  there  be  at  length  some  thuught  which  is 
dUoh-mI  to  pass  without  thinking  of  it ;  otherwise,  we  should 
dvell  always  upon  the  same  thing.] 

Pk.  but  would  there  nut  be  as  good  ground  for  maintaining 
thM  a,  man  is  always  hungry,  by  saying  that  he  can  be  hungry 
without  feeling  it '/ 

Th.  There  is  just  the  difference ;  hunger  has  particular  rea- 
sons which  do  not  always  exist.  Neverlheless,  it  is  true  aWo 
that  eifen  when  you  are  hungry  you  do  not  think  of  it  every 
moment ;  but  when  you  do  think  of  it  you  feel  it,  for  it  ia  a 
'^ry  marked  disposition;  there  is  always  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  but  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  beoome  very  strong  to 
•■aiiseliunger.  The  same  distinction  ought  always  to  be  made 
lietirteo  thoughts  in  general  and  remarkable  thoughts.  Thus, 
^iiut  appears  to  put  a  ridiculous  conatrnction  ujion  our  opinion, 
wtves  to  confirm  it.] 

i  I!3.  PA.  One  can  now  ask,  when  man  begins  to  have  ideas 
i"  his  thought  ?  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  reply  must  be, 
'Iwn  he  has  some  sensation, 

.    Th.  [I  ara  of  the  same  opinion ;   but  it  ia  by  a  principle  a 

ittle  peculiar,  for  I  believe  that  we  are  never  without  thoughts, 

"ilalso  never  without  sensation,     I  distinguish  only  between 

and  thoughts ;  for  we  always  have  all  pure  or  distinct 

'*•'**  independently  of  the  senses  ;  but  thoughts  always  corre- 

~     "  sensation.] 

(26.  But  the  mind  is  passive  only  in  the  perception  of 

iple  ideas,  which  are  the  rudiments  or  materials  of  knowt- 

lf»,  while  it  is  active  when  it  forms  complex  ideuA. 

^.  [How  can  it  be  that  the  mind  is  passive  merely  with 

^g^i  to  the  perception  of  all   simple  ideas,  since,  Rcco^l- 

■"g  to  your  own  ailroission,  there  are  simple  ideas  whose  per- 

ft  1*11  ppiii"**  " ; 
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ception  comes  from  reflection,  and  since  the  miud '  gives  itself 
tlioughts  from  reflection,  for  it  is  itself  which  reflects  ? 
Whether  it  can  refuse  them  is  another  (jueatiou,  and  doubtless 
it  cannot  (refuse  them)  without  some  reason,  which  turns  it 
aside  from  them,  when  theta  is  some  occasion  for  it.} 

Ph.  [It  seems  that  hitherto  we  have  discussed  ex  profesao. 
Now  that  we  are  going  to  come  to  the  detail  of  ideas,  I  hoi>e 
that  we  shall  be  more  agreed,  and  that  we  shall  differ  only  in 
e  particulars.] 

Tit.  [I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  able  men  adopting  the 
views  which  1  hold  to  be  true,  for  they  are  adapted  to  improve 
them  and  to  show  them  in  a  {,'oud  light.] 


CHAPTER   II 


§  1.  Ph.  I  hope  then  that  you  will  admit  that  there  are 
simple  and  complex  ideas ;  thus  heat  and  softness  in  wax,  and 
cold  in  ice,  furnish  simple  ideas,  for  the  soul  has  a  uniform 
conception  of  them,  which  is  not  distinguishable  into  different 
ideas. 

Th.  [I  believe  that  we  can  affirm  that  these  sense-ideas  are 
simple  in  appearance,  because,  being  confused,  they  do  not  give 
the  mind  the  means  of  distinguishing  their  contents.  lu  like 
manner  distant  things  appear  round,  liecause  their  angles  can- 
not be  discerned,  although  some  confused  impression  of  them 
is  received.  It  is  manifest,  for  exam]i1e,  that  green  arises 
from  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow;  thus  it  is  possible  to 
believe  that  the  idea  of  green  is  also  comjwsed  of  these  two 
ideas.  And  yet  the  idea  of  green  appears  to  us  as  simple  as 
that  of  blue  or  that  of  warmth.  Ro  we  are  to  believe  that  the 
ideas  of  blue  and  warmth  are  not  as  simple  as  they  appear.  I 
re.tdily  consent,  however,  to  treat  these  ideas  as  simple  ideas, 
because  at  least  our  apperception  does  not  divide  them,  but  it 
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is  tiMessary  to  proceed  to  their  aualysis  by  means  of  other 
eiperienees  and  by  reason,  in  proportion  aa  they  can  be  ren- 
dered more  intelligible.'  And  it  is  also  seen  thereby  that 
there  are  perceptions  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  For  the 
perceptions  of  ideas  simple  in  appearance  are  composed  of  per- 
ceptiuas  of  the  parts  of  which  these  ideas  are  composed,  with- 
out the  mind's  being  conscious  of  them,  for  these  confused  ideas 
appear  simple  to  it] 

CHAPTER   III 

OF  IDEAS    WHICH   COME  TO    US    BY    ONE  SENSE   ONLY 


Ph.  Now  we  can  arrange   simple   ideas  according  to  the 

ineina  by  which   we   perceive  them,  for  that  is  done,  1,  by 

wams  of  one  sense  only ;  2,  by  means  of  more  than  one  sense ; 

3,  by  Kflection ,  or  4,  by  all  the  ways '  of  sensation  as  well  aa 

by  reflection.     Thus  of  those  which  enter  by  a  single  sense 

whiwli  is  particularly  adapted  to  receive  them,  light  and  coloi-s 

enter  only  by  the  eyes;  all  kinds  of  noises,  aonnila,  and  tones 

enter  by  the  ears  ;  the  different  tastes  by^he  palate ;  and  odora 

bf  the  nose.     These  organs  or  nerves  carry  them  to  the  brain, 

^B^nd  if  any  one  of  these  organs  chance  to  be  disordered,  tliese 

^Bnsations  cannot  be  admitted   by  any  artiticial  gate.     The 

^^■ost  considerable  qualities  belonging  to  the  touch  are  cold, 

beat,  and  solidity.     The  others  consist  either  in  the  configura* 

tioii  of  the  sensible  parts,  as  smooth  and  rough,  or  in  their 

union,  as  compact,  bard,  soft,  brittle.' 

Th.  [I  (^uite  agree,  sir,  with  what  you  say,  although  I  may 
retuark  that,  according  to  the  experiment  of  the  late  M. 
Mariotte  *  upon  the  defect  of  vision  with  regard  to  the  optic 
'  ErdiDano'i  And  Jacqiio'i  ttxU  of  trhnp,  2  eni  bere;  Oerlinrdl's  text  tuMa 
tliF  folktwinic;  "El  Ton  voit  encor  par  U  (jii'il  y  a  des  percrpllcins  dont  uii  tie 
s'afipFT^ft  iivlnt.  Car  lea  pcrwptlonB  dcs  id^  ilmpleii  pii  appHnMlw  wint 
niinposeei  des  perceplioni  ilea  parties  dont  cea  IdtM  sotit  compoBcea.  satiit  que 
I'eifirlt  t'en  Bppnrtoivv,  «ira«ide<TS  roiifuMB  liiy  |Nirol«s?nc  simpIeK," — T>. 
1  Lm-ke's  pxprrsslon.     Fhil»t.  H'nrt..  Vol.  1,  p.  221.  Bolii.'s  ed.  — Ts. 

tax  ■<■  -D«.i.     HeiR-e  I  hare  nMd  lliein  tn  the  traiulHIInii.  —  Tk, 

•  Eitmr  Hariotie.  »  celebmlol  French  phfalnst,  bom  aboot  IISO,  died  li»4. 

e  the  Initialnr  of  eipprimeiitnl  plijiri™  in  France.    The 

1.  ami  111-  reiHillln^'  d[»eovpry  ol  Ibe  blind  qfOt  U 
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cuIm's.  tlio  resistance  which  the  hard  body  vould  find,  should 
it  be  moved  aiuou);  the  cubes,  n'ould  come  from  the  fact  that 
the  little  liard  cubes,  on  account  of  their  hardness  or  because 
of  the  adhesion  of  their  parts  oue  to  another,  would  with  difG- 
cnlty  U>  sejiarated  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
circle  of  movement,  and  to  till  up  the  place  of  the  body  moved 
at  tilt'  niouient  it  itejiarts.  Itut  if  two  bodies  should  enter  at 
tho  same  time  bv  the  two  ends  into  a  tube  open  on  both  sides, 
and  slumhl  fill  it  to  its  cajiacity,  the  matter  in  this  tube,  how- 
ever fluid  it  be,  would  rt-sist  by  its  im[>enetrabiUty  alone. 
Thus,  in  the  resistance  of  which  we  are  here  treating,  we  have 
to  ciuisider  the  ini[>enetrability  of  Unlics,  inertia,  impetuosity, 
and  adhesion.  It  is  true  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  adhesion  of 
Kvlies  iirises  fmm  a  more  siditile  motion  of  one  body  toward 
iuiother;  but.  as  this  is  a  iKiint  which  may  be  disputed,  it  must 
not  U'  assumed  at  limt.  And  for  the  s;ime  reason  we  imist 
only  assume  at  first  an  original,  essential  solidity,  which  makes 
the  ph»c<'  always  <ipial  to  the  l*ody.  that  is  to  say  that  the  iu- 
ivnuvitibility.  tir.  to  sjieuk  mori' a.vnrately,  the  noH-<oinii^ence' 
of  lH>dics  in  the  s;ime  plaiv  is  a  perfei-i  imjieuetrability  which 
nwives  iioitlicr  mor\'  nor  less,  sini-e  ui;»ny  maint;tin  that  itensi- 
?.,V  mCiiiVrw  can  arise  fn'Ut  a  repucnance  on  the  part  of  bodies 
to  l<e  tound  in  the  smme  pla.v,  but  which  will  not  prove  to  be 
an  iu\  iucible  ri'j'UiniauiV,  Kor  all  the  or.iinary  Peripatetics 
an.i  many  others  W.icve  that  the  &irce  matter  o;m  fill  more  or 
'.t'js  sjvicc.  « liich  phcnonicn.in  they  c.ill  rari'faction  or  coiiden- 
s,t::.-.i.  ;:i't  in  a!'iv;»r,niiv  t^n^y  (,»s  wh:'n  water  is  squeezed  from 
It  s -.>.•;> i^'t.  but  r;c>r\'"*'y.  'iiki'  the  s.'ho'.is;;c  owception  of  the 
if.r*  I  -i-.a  not  of  this  os';i-.-,-.; ;  V;-.:  I  d^*  :iot  think  that  I  on^'ht 
A'.  J'.rs;  to  jsjiujmo  :V.c  o-.'-.v*:::'  i",  ;;-i.-.r.,  the  Si^nses.  apart  from 
tl-.c  ii.ts.-.v.ui:  f.>or,'.:\.  uoi  s;;S.':r.i:  :,^  esuW-sh  this  perfect  im- 
•jW.e; i-.vb5';t> ■  >»h:,h  I  h,>".,;  to  iv  ;rue  :a  the  orler  of  nature, 
bal  w  >,:.■!)  ;s  m^-;  'i\;rr.iv;  Vy  s«'r,sat:.>",i  aloae.  And  some  one 
u;av  .•"..;•.«»  tV..i:  t'le  n-s-,s:an.v  I'f  Kv;;e!  ro  <\>mpression  arises 
fT\>i«  ;»n  c!fort  of  :':c  -jViris  ro  svr:ja  theaselves  when  .they 
have  H.'-l  tlieir  «•■,!?:«•  ".:".vr;y,  V.r  :ie  nest  the  eyes  aid 
jnval'.j  t«  jw* !«):  thi'se  .;'.;ji'.i:;is.  .\:".;:;^  lo  ihe  assis^ce  of 

Im^*  4^'«>)«><  h>  ira^'^"'-:  ■-.  -•■^".J  .;*:+■  ;*;i»!  iv 
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other.  The  resistance  is  seen  in  the  change  of  that  (body)  to 
which  resistance  is  oRered,  whether  it  loses  its  force,  changes 
its  direction,  or  both  happen  at  once.  Now  you  can  say  in 
general  that  this  resistance  arises  from  the  repugnance  which 
two  bodies  have  to  occupy  the  same  place,  which  may  be 
called  impenetrability.  Thus  when  one  body  makes  an  effort 
to  enter,  it  at  the  same  time  forces  the  other  to  attempt  to 
leave  or  to  prevent  its  entrance.  But  that  kind  of  incompati- 
bility  which  makes  one  or  the  other,  or  both  together,  yield, 
being  once  assumed,  there  are  several  reasons  besides  the  one 
ii:imed  which  make  one  body  resist  another  which  endeavors 
to  compel  its  departure.  They  are  either  in  it  or  in  the  neigh- 
boring bodies.  There  are  two  which  are  in  itself ;  one  is  pas- 
sive and  constant,  the  other  active  and  variable.  The  first  is 
what  I  call  inertia,'  after  Kepler'  and  Uescartes,  which  impels 
'  mutter  to  resist  motion,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  destroy 
by  force  in  order  to  move  a  body,  supposing  that  there  were 
neither  gravity  nor  adhesion.  Thus  a  body  which  undertakes 
to  drive  forward  another,  experiences  for  that  reason  this  re- 
sistance. The  other  cause,  which  is  at^tive  and  variable,  con- 
sists in  the  impetuosity  of  the  body  itself,  which  does  not 
yield  without  resistance  at  the  moment  its  own  impetuosity 
carries  it  into  a  jilace.  The  same  reasons  reapi>ear  in  the 
neighboring  bodies  when  the  body  which  resists  is  unable  to 
yield  without  causing  the  others  to  yield  also.  But  then  a 
new  consideration  comes  in  —  viz.;  compactness  (fermeti)  or 
the  adhesion  of  one  body  to  another.  This  adhesion'  makes 
it  impossilile  to  move  one  body  without  at  the  same  time  mov- 
ing the  other  to  which  it  adheres,  and  this  causes  a  kind  of 
traction  in  reference  to  this  other.  This  adhesion  so  acts  that, 
even  should  we  put  aside  inertia  and  manifest  impetuosity, 
tlipre  would  be  resistance;  for  if  space  is  conceived  as  filled 
with  matter  perfectly  fluid,  and  if  a  single  hard  body  were 
placed  within  it.  this  hard  body  (supposing  there  were  in  the 
fluid,  neither  inertia  nor  ini[)etuosity)  will  be  moved  therein 
without  finding  any  resistance  ;  but  if  space  were  full  of  little 

>  G^luirdt  t(wlK"inpertle";  e\iilpTitly  an  irror.  —  Tb. 

s  John  Kppler,  l,ni-lti:«.  one  i.t  the  .■rrinors  of  in™lcni  astronomy.  HU 
cnmplelp  workn  wire  ci1it«i  liy  Dr.  Cli.  Frisc-li.  .hmnnii  Kepleri  opera  omnia, 
8  vols..  Fmiikfort:  1H.W-18TI.— Tk. 

•  Erdiuann  and  Jacques  add  "  Buuvtut,"  olleu.  —  Tr. 
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cuVwa,  the  resistance  which  the  imrd  Ixwly  would  find,  should 
it  be  moved  among  the  cubes,  would  come  from  the  fact  that 
tlie  little  hard  cubes,  on  account  of  their  hardness  or  because 
of  the  adhesion  of  their  parts  one  to  another,  would  with  diffi- 
culty be  separated  as  much  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  a 
circle  of  movement,  and  to  fill  up  the  place  of  the  body  moved 
at  the  moment  it  departs.  But  if  two  bodies  should  enter  at 
the  same  time  by  the  two  ends  into  a  tube  open  on  both  sides, 
and  shotdd  fill  it  to  its  capacity,  the  matter  in  this  tube,  how- 
*  iluid  it  be,  would  resist  by  its  impenetrability  alone. 
Thus,  in  the  resistance  of  which  we  are  here  treating,  we  have 
to  consider  the  imijenetrability  of  bodies,  inertia,  impetuosity, 
and  adhesion.  It  Is  true  that,  in  my  opinion,  this  adhesion  of 
bodies  arises  from  a  more  subtile  motion  of  one  body  toward 
another ;  but,  as  this  is  a  point  which  may  be  disputed,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  at  first.  And  for  the  same  reason  we  must 
only  assume  at  first  an  original,  essential  solidity,  which  makes 
the  place  always  equal  to  the  Ixnly,  that  is  to  say  that  the  in- 
compatibility, or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  non-conaialenee' 
of  bodies  in  the  same  place  is  a  perfect  impenetrability  which 
receives  neither  more  nor  less,  since  many  maintain  that  aenai- 
ble  soliditg  can  arise  from  a.  repugnance  on  the  part  of  bodies 
to  be  found  in  the  same  place,  but  which  will  not  prove  to  be 
an  invincible  repugnance.  For  all  the  ordinary  Peripatetics 
and  many  others  believe  that  the  same  matter  can  fill  more  or 
less  space,  which  phenomenon  they  call  rarefaction  or  conden- 
sation, not  in  appearance  oidy  (as  when  water  is  squeezed  from 
a  sponge),  but  rigorously,  like  the  scholastic  conception  of  flie  . 
air.  I  am  not  of  this  opinion  ;  but  J  do  not  think  that  I  ought 
at  first  to  assume  the  opposite  opinion,  the  senses,  apart  from 
the  reasoning  faculty,  not  sufficing  to  establish  this  perfect  im- 
penetrability, which  I  hohl  to  be  true  in  the  order  of  nature, 
but  which  is  not  learned  by  sensation  alone.  And  some  one 
may  claim  that  the  resistance  of  bodies  to  compression  arises 
from  an  effort  of  the  parts  to  spread  themselves  when  .they 
have  not  their  entire  liberty.  For  the  rest  the  eyes  aid 
greatly  in  proving  these  qualities,  coming  to  the  assistance  of 


i 


1  Leibnitz's  word  Ih  "  rini^nslsttiniw,"  und,  ns  it  is  apinreotly  tet-blIi<^^1, 1 
we  decided  ti<  iranHfer  [t,  murel;  chtmglag  the  lonn  of  liie  negative  ' 
III-  to  avoid  uraljiBuUy.  —  Tk, 
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touch.  And  at  bottom  solidity,  so  long  as  it  presents  a  dis- 
tinct idea,  is  conceived  by  pure  reason,  although  the  senses 
furnish  the  reasoning  faculty  with  the  proof  that  it  is  in 
nature. 

S  4.  Ph.  We  are  at  least  agreed  that  the  solidity  of  a  body 
carries  with  it  the  tilling  of  tho  space  it  occupies  in  such  a 
way  as  absolutely  to  exclude  every  other  body  [if  a  space  can 
be  found  in  which  there  was  none  before],  while  hardness  [or 
the  consistence  rather  which  some  call  compactness  (/er- 
Viet4)'\,  is  a  strong  union  of  certain  parts  of  matter,  which 
make  up  masses  of  a  sensible  size,  so  that  the  whole  mass  does 
not  easily  change  its  form. 

Th.  [This  consistence,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  pre- 
cisely what  makes  it  difficult  to  move  one  pai't  of  a  body  with- 
out the  otiier,  so  that  when  one  part  is  pushed,  the  other, 
which  is  not  pushed,  and  which  does  not  fall  within  the  line 
of  tendency,  is  nevertheless  induced  to  go  from  that  side  by  a 
kind  of  traction;  and,  further,  if  this  last  jiart  finds  any  obsta* 
cle  which  holds  or  pushes  it  back,  it  draws  it  along,  or  holds 
back,  also,  the  first  jKtrt ;  and  this  action  is  always  i-eciprocal. 
The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  in  the  ca.se  of  two  bodies 
which  ilo  not  touch  and  which  do  not  form  a  continuous  body 
whose  parts  are  contiguous ;  and  yet,  the  one  pushed  compels 
the  other  to  go  without  pushing  it,  so  far  as  the  senses  can 
give  us  knowledge.     Of  this  the  animant,'  electrical  attraction, 

'  Sep  Krauth-Flemins,  yor.ab.  />Ai7'M.  SWeni^o,  pp.  28,  29,  and  STl,  editlim 
of  ISTT,  New  York;  Stititilon  &  Co.,  1883.  Tbe  aaimanl  i»  that  whli^b  poB- 
Kt'SM-H  niid  Iniparts  life.  ToicetliRr  wllli  Its  co^nuites  anlmalltn,  aitlmuliiib, 
•inim-ilitt,  used  freqiieiitly  by  Cnitworth.  Sec  latfU.  Sy*t.,  5W,  "  l"(  tit 
Animaaii,  tlint  It  be  Animanl,  or  etidiied  wiCli  Life,  Sense,  ami  L'nderstund- 
ing."  Ibid.,  108.  "  But  no  Atheist  ever  aclmowiedKed  i<oiisi'loua  aiiimatUn 
to  lie  a  tint  principle  in  the  univerac;  nor  tli.it  the  whole  was  guvenieil  l>y 
■iif  iiiihwlitt,  sentient,  and  iinilcrstaiidiii)!  nature.  pTesldlni;  over  it  as  the 
he.-Ml  of  it."  The  terra  beiuR  technical,  and,  with  its  cosnates,  more  or  leas 
riirreiit  in  the  s^vetiteentli  century,  it  seemed  lieat  to  retHlii  It,  detiniiii:  and 
tl1iwtralin!{  as  above.  Its  meBning  Is,  I  tiiinlt,  srifBciently  evident.  It  is  to 
be  nolleed,  liowever,  that  Etdmann.  in  his  Krrnrei  Tiipni/riiphlri,  prelixed 
to  his  eililion,  reads  (jimaiil  instead  of  aiiimiiiit.  Jacques's  text  also  lias 
nimant.  The  translation  irciuld  then  l>e:  The  Inadntimr,  or  niaf/net ;  and 
9('hann<chinidt,liillowlngtlilsreailin);,  renders  It  "  derMajmet,"  in  his  Oernian 
translation  of  tbe  Jfoiirenur  Etfilt.  In  J.  H,  t.  Kirrlimaiius  fhil-n.  Hihliulhfl; 
Berlin,  tKTH.  As  I  translate  on  the  hauls  of  (^rliardt's  text  I  retain  his  read- 
ins  anrl  its  translation,  with  the  note  exiilnlning  the  term,  althouich  at  the 
presriit  writintt  the  readluK  of  Erdtnann  and  .lacques  seems  more  congruous 
with  tbe  eonl«it,  and  so  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one.  — Te. 
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and  that  which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  fear  of  a  vacuum, 
furnish  examples.] 

Ph.  It  seems  that,  in  general,  hard  and  soft  are  names  which 
we  give  to  things  solely  as  related  to  the  particular  constitu- 
tion of  our  bodies. 

Tk.  [But  then  many  philosophers  would  not  ascribe  hard- 
ness to  their  atoms.  The  notion  of  hardness  does  not  dejwnd 
upon  the  seuses,  and  its  possibility  can  be  conceived  by  the 
reason,  although  we  are  further  convinced  by  the  senses  that 
it  is  actually  found  in  nature.  I  should,  however,  prefer  the 
word  vompactneits — fennel^  (if  I  were  allowed  to  use  the  word 
in  this  sense)  —  to  tliat  of  hardnem,  for  there  is  some  coinpitut^ 
ness  even  in  soft  bodies.  1  seek  even  a  more  suitable  and 
general  term,  like  consistence  or  coheiioti.  Thus  I  wouhi 
opi)use  hard  to  soft,  solid  to  fluid,  for  wax  is  soft,  but,  unless 
melted  by  heat,  it  is  not  fluid  and  i)reserres  its  bounds ;  and 
in  fluids  even  there  is  ordinarily  cohesion,  as  is  shown  in  dro|>s 
of  water  and  of  mercury.  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  all  bodies 
have  some  degree  of  cohesion,  as  I  also  l>elievc  that  there  are 
none  wliicih  do  not  have  some  Jlmdily,  anil  whose  cohesion  is 
not  capable  of  lieing  overcome;  so  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
atoms  of  Epicurus,'  whose  hardness  is  supi)osed  to  be  invinci- 
blp,  cannot  occur  any  more  than  the  subtile,  perfectly  fluid 
matter  of  the  Cartesians.  But  this  is  uot  the  place  to  justify 
this  opinion  or  to  explain  the  rationale  of  cohesion. 

Ph.  Tlie  perfect  solidity  of  bodies  seems  to  be  justified  by 
experiment.  For  example,  water  incapable  of  yielding,  jiassed 
throvigli  the  pores  of  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  \\\  which  it  was 
contineil,  when  this  globe  was  put  under  pressure  in  Florence. 

Th.  [Thert;  is  something  to  be  said  as  to  the  inference  which 
you  draw  fi-ora  this  experiment,  and  from  what  happened  in 
tlie  case  of  the  water.  The  air  as  well  as  the  water  is  a  body, 
wliii'h  is  coinpi-essiblc  at  least  wl  xi-ni'tuii.  and  those  who  would 
maintain  a  comjilete  rarefaction  and  condensation  will  say  that 
water  is  alreaily  too  eonijiressed  to  yield  to  our  machines,  as 
air  very  much  compressed  would  resist  also  a  further  compres- 
sion. I  a<1mit,  however,  on  the  other  liand,  that  if  any  slight 
change  should  be  noticed  in  the  volume  of  the  water,  it  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  air  which  is  enclosed  in  it.  AVithout  ente^ 
1  Epicarus.  December,  :J12,  or  Jiinuaiy,  ajl-370  B.C.  —  T». 
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ing  now  into  the  discussion  whether  pure  water  is  not  itself 
compressible,  as  it  is  found  tliat  it  is  dilatable  when  it  evapo- 
rates, I  am,  nevertheless,  decidedly  of  the  opinion  of  those  who 
believe  that  bodies  are  perfectly  impenetrable,  and  that  there 
is,  save  in  appearance,  neither  condensation  nor  rarefaction. 
But  this  kind  of  experiment  is  as  little  capable  of  proving  this 
as  the  tube  of  Torricelli '  or  the  machine  of  Guerike'  ai-e  suffi- 
cient to  prove  a  perfect  vacuum.' 

§  5.  Ph.  If  tlie  body  wei-e  strictly  capable  of  rarefaction 
and  compression,  it  might  change  in  volume  or  eztensiuu,  but 
thiit  not  being  so,  it  will  be  always  equal  to  the  same  space ; 
and,  moreover,  its  extension  will  be  always  distinct  from  that 

271.  [The  body  might  have  its  own  extension,  but  it  does  not 
thereby  follow  that  it  would  be  always  determinate  or  equal 
to  the  same  S]Kice.  Nevertheless,  although  it  may  be  true  that 
in  the  conception  of  body  something  besides  space  is  conceived 
of,  it  does  not  thereby  follow  that  tliei-e  are  two  extensions  — 
that  of  siiace  and  that  of  body ;  for  it  is  as  when  in  conceiving 
several  things  at  once,  one  conceives  something  besides  the 
number,  viz. :  res  numftrnta;  and,  moreover,  there  are  not  two 
multitudes,  the  one  al)3tract  —  i.e.,  that  of  number ;  the  other 
concrete — i.e.,  that  of  the  things  enumerated.  Likewise  one 
can  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  two  extensions  — 
the  one  abstract,  of  space,  the  other  concrete,  of  body,  the  cou- 

i  ETan(rfillstaT«rrlrelli,l<i(M-HM7,ai'elebr»tcd  linlinn  physicist  mirl  niatlii^ 
■nalii^'laii,  thp  invmilor  <>(  llw  mvri'iirial  barometer.  ImiK  vollcd  the  "Torrirel- 
linii  tiilre."  Ht'bailuvotitruvi-hty  will)  RiilierviiUi'i'i.  <'«(<!, -p.  107  uiil  nuti;}  ax 
ti)  tile  iliwnvery  of  t\\v  i\\\uAiaXaie  at  tlie  ryclolil.  Tiirri(.-dll  [<>iiiu1  tlie  avrn  ol 
till-  i-iirve,  ntHi  fiimi.ihiil  \\ve  ik-uuHisirBiinQ  (>f  It.  wliicli  lie  published  in  a  irnrt, 
l>r  iii'.tH  •ir-irtiiin  iwliinililer  m-CFlrralo  in  lilti  Oi>era  fjmmelrim,  FloreiirB, 
ItlH.  — Tn. 

*  Olt'i  vnn  Gunrihi-,  Il»-J-Il>8il.  a  Gpmian  pliysiciHt,  wlin  dpvnted  himstif 
Mpii'iiilly  (o  eKporinientiiiB  npiin  tlie  vaniutn.  and  wh.i,  after  many  atlfuiiitB, 
flually,  tn  lliiU,  hit  upon  an  air  iiiai'Jilne,  wliinli  <>nablo(l  liini  to  uiHlcrtnke 
ft  wrii^  »r  exiierliiieniH  ii|h)ii  tlie  diffitrcnl  effects  nf  vai-nuni.  His  InlHira  and 
priiuiipal  nbwrvatlrms  liaTH  beeit  piibliohed  under  the  title,  Kxp-rimfala  nora, 
vl  Fftinl,  iluiiilehufulm,  ilf  niriin  *iuili",  etc.,  AniHtenlai)),  Ui72.— Tu. 

■  IlMU-artMi  maintainml  tlie  iniiHKMiblllty  ut  a  vai'mini.  ff.  Prin.  Pktioi..  II., 
{  HI;  Gn;{llsli  tranitlatioii  by  John  Vt-lti-h,  LL.D.,  The  Urthml,  WedUnlliiiu, 
aifl  Hfffftlomi  from  the  Prin-iid'H  nf  Drrntrfe,  etc.  8th  efl.,  p. '211,  Eilin- 
Iraricti :  William  Klai-kn-mxl  &  Siuw.  INHl ;  also  i-l'l.  natr.  p.  111.  and  the  lifth 
leitxr  ti>  Samuel  <:larhe.  J  :M.  (<i>rliantl.  V<i].  T,  |i.  -Mi;  Krlmaim,  p.7li6,  b: 
traiulaliou,  Uuiicaii,  Phil;a.  Hurt.  i>/  Ltib.iilz,  ii.  ajl'.  — Tu. 
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Crete  existing  aa  such  only  through  the  abstract.  And  as 
bodies  paaa  from  one  pai-t  of  space  to  another  —  i.e.,  change 
onler  among  themselves  —  things  also  pass  from  one  part  of 
tJie  ordiT  or  of  a  niuiiber  to  the  other,  when,  for  example,  the 
first  lM;comes  the  second  and  the  second  the  third,  etc  In 
fact,  time  and  space  are  only  kinds  of  order,'  and  in  these 
orilers  the  vacant  pla^^  (whicli  in  relation  to  space  is  called 
vaciiuiii),  if  there  were  any,  would  show  the  possibility  only  of 
that  which  is  lacking  together  witli  its  relation  to  the  actual. 

I'h.  I  iim  nev(;rtlieless  very  glad  that  you  agree  with  nie 
that  matter  does  not  change  in  volume.  But  you  seem  to  go 
too  far,  sir,  in  not  recognizing  two  extensions,  and  you  re- 
semble the  Cartesians,  who  do  not  distinguish  space  from  mat- 
ter," Xow  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  class  is  found  who,  not 
having  these  distinct  ideas  (of  space  and  of  solidity  which  fills 
it),  blends  them  and  makes  of  the  two  one  only,  we  cannot  see 
how  these  persons  can  converse  with  others.  They  are  like  a 
blind  man  who,  when  another  man  speaks  to  him  of  scarlet, 
thinks  it  ivaemblt-s  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

Til.  [Hut  I  bold  at  the  same  time  that  the  ideas  of  exten- 
sion iind  solidity,  like  that  of  sc.irlet-folor,  do  not  consist  in  an 
/  know  not  tr/utl.^    I  distinguish  extension  and  matter,  contrary 

I  Cj.  U'llpmiDeHBowioH.Juiielli,  1713,  Gerlinnlt.  Viil.  2,  p.  4C0:  Erdmann. 
p.<M3,  b:  "  Simliiiiii  Ift  onlii  tivxlsti^iitiniii  iihit'iKiiiiFiioruiii,  lit  tenipiis  !iitn-«- 
rfvotiim,"  i>.  ■'  S)Hiri>  fs  llie  orilpr  of  wi-uxistiiiB,  ss  tiiue  ot  sim-esaivp  jjie- 
lioniciui " ;  nlw<  tlip  \eUcn  (i<  Clarke,  (iorlinnlt,  \'(>l,  T.  pp.  :m  tq. ;  Enlniann, 
l>p.  T4l>i<'/.,  IrHliHlillioii.  Duniiiii.  Fhiliit.  Il'..i-t«  0/ ififtiiid,  pp.  ;i3R  17. ;  Kanl, 
Ki-ilikil.  r.  Vi  riiuiift.  Erst.  Th.,  AIm-Ii.1  unci  'i,  $$  •i~~,  aiid  tmn!<latioii-t  of 
Mnx  MiilliT.  Biul  Wntsoli  In  The  I'liilnK'fhii  "f  Knnl.  iir  euiitained  in  titmcit 
rrmii  his  „iri,  rrrilhi'ii:    SewVork;  Mm-niillnn  &  Co.,  1)«8.  — Tr. 

*  ( r.  l^egt•t^T^<^s,  I'rin.  I'hll<>t.  II.,  SS  »-lfl ;  Veitili's  translation,  pp.  330-340. 
-Th. 

*  I^ilniitz'H  expression  is  "nn  Jr  itf  ftiii  qiiiii."  Soliaatwbmidt  Imns- 
Inivs  1r  "rill  uihI< Hthnm Ktiriit."  It  wfina  to  be  rqnivaletic  to  an  indef- 
iii<l<<  Miiiipwiiat  which  Is  the  iiltlmale  essl^nl■e  ol  iIiIiikb.  and  which  is  the 
Mil*'  of.  niMl  l)y  ilifTmntialion  bivonies.  the  particnlsr.  Leibnili,  then, 
nieuiiH  tn  M^  that  llif  IiIms  of  extensinn  and  snliillty  tue  diitlnct.  C/.  John 
IWi>y.  rh.I>„  Lflliiilt't  Xnr  Eitait*  romvrnfiii/  Ihf  Aumirn  fndtrttanding. 
It  ( 'riiinil  Kipiwitinn.  p.  l.'H.  As  ap]dl«l  tn  personal  beiop.  It  s«ema  to  be 
pqtilvAlent  t«  the  '■  nni-nnsi-ioiis  present atloiiH  "  —  i.e.  "  the  dark  side  o(  the 
•ml-llle."  "  the  |>roprr  basis  of  Imlividnailty."  "  Onins,  dispoaitiDn,  feeling, 
are  the  terms  by  whlvh  a  later  time  has  ilrsiRnated  what  Leibnitz  calls  the 
Jf  nr  *iiii  i/Hni.  wliereliy  every  one  Is  preformed  by  nature  to  something  par- 
ticular" ("tJani  wie  liei  deni  bUisseii  Monaden  ihre  indhidnelle  BcAchalTen- 
beit  in  dem  Mnmeule  Art  Schranke,  der  inatrriii  primu,  lag,  gaas  to  verden 
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to  the  view  of  the  Cartesians.  Still  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  two  extensions ;  and  since  those  who  dispute  over  the  dif- 
ference between  extension  and  solidity  are  i^reed  on  several 
truths  upon  this  subject  aud  have  some  distinct  notions,  they 
can  find  therein  the  means  of  extricating  themselves  from  their 
disagreement;  thus  the  assumed  difference  upon  ideas  ought 
not  to  serve  as  a.  pretext  for  eternal  disputes,  although  I  know 
that  certain  Cartesians,  otherwise  very  able,  are  accustomed 
to  intrench  themselves  in  the  ideas  which  they  pretend  to 
have.  But  if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
I  have  before  given  for  recognizing  ideas  true  and  false,  aud 
of  which  we  shall  speak  also  in  the  sequel,  they  would  retire 
from  a  position  which  is  not  tenable. 


OF   -SIMPLE   IDEAS   WHICH    COME    BV    DIFFERENT   8EN3E3 

Ph.  The  i<leas,  the  perception  of  which  comes  to  us  from 
luore  than  one  sense,  are  those  of  space,  or  exten.sion,  or  iig- 
ure,  of  motion  and  rest. 

Tk.  [The  ideas  which  are  said  to  come  from  more  than  one 
sense,  like  those  of  space,  figure,  motion,  rest,  are  rather  from 
common-sense,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  mind  itself,  for  they 
are  ideas  of  the  pure  understanding,  hut  related  to  externality, 
ami  which  the  senses  make  us  perceive  ;  they  are  also  capable 
of  definition  and  demonstration.] 

hier  diese  unliewiuMen  VorstelluiiKrn,  d.  Ii.  wird  die  dniikle  Seile  des  Srelen- 
Ii-1wiiii.  aU  d«r  ei^KTitlivLH  Griiiul  ilur  Imllvidiiiilltit  liwtiinmt.  G«n1iu, 
(icmiitli,  Gufiilil  Rliid  die  Wurte,  rnlt  clMieu  einc  itpaivrc  Zcit  i\tk»  iMieluhnet 
hnt,  ntis  Lfihiiilz  dwi  Jf  nr  mln  quni  neiiiil,  n'lHliin'li  Jetler  voii  Nutiir  zu 
etwiis  Itpsnnilerem  prSturDiirt  1st.*'  Knlriinnii.  (Iruoilrim  il.  (Ipsrli.  il.  I'ltUon., 
3le  AiiIliDie  2te  Bd.S  28)1,  G,  a.  tlil.  Berlin,  IKTH:  Eimlisb  traiiHlatlon.  Vol.  2, 
p.  1!)1,  UitvUta:  Swan  Snimeiisclwin  &  Co..  IK)i!>).  Cf.  alno  U:\Ua\t3L.  Nem 
Etmiiii.  PrefACc.  riiL  nnte.  p|>.  4T  >'/.,  B<Kjk  II.,  clinp.  1.  J  1.1.  Th..  nq..  nnd 
Enlniniiii'!!  pxjxailinn  of  tlip  sann',  o(/.  ci!.,  a.  100,  Uil.  Also  Professor  Uewey'B 
uiosl  excellout  wurk  citod  above.  —  Tn. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

OF   SIMPLE   IDEAS   WHICH   COME   BT   BEFLSCTIOX 

Ph.  The  simple  ideas  which  come  hy  reflection  are  the  ideas 
of  tlip  understanding  and  of  tie  will  [for  we  ourselves  pef- 
ceivo  them  in  reflecting  upon  ourselves.]  . 

Th.  [It  is  doubtful  if  all  these  ideas  are  simple,  for  it  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  the  idea  of  the  will  includes  that  of 
the  understanding,  and  that  the  idea  of  motion  contains  that 
of  figure. 

CHAPTER    VII 

OF    ll'EAa    WHICH    COME    BY   SENSATION    AND    REFLECTION 


S  1.  Ili.  Thew  are  some  simple  ideas  which  make  themselves 
I,>en.-i'ivi'd  in  the  mind  by  all  the  avenues  of  sensation  and  by 
ii'tlectiiui  iilsn  —  vii;.:  pleasure,  naiii,  iioiver,  existence,  unity. 

Th.  [It  seems  that  the  jsenses  cannot  convince  us  of  thetxi»t- 
tntt  of  Sf-nsible  tliini^  without  the  aid  of  the  reason.  Thus  I 
should  think  that  the  idea'  of  existence  comes  from  reflection. 
Ttiat  of  jKiwer  also  and  of  unity  come  ttom  the  same  source, 
and  are  of  a  wholly  different  nature  from  the  perceptions  of 
pleasure  and  ^lain.] 


CHAITEK   VJII 

OTHER  CONSIOFKATIOVS   iri*?;   SIMPLE   IDEAS 

§  i  Ph.  ^^'hat  shall  we  say  of  ivlcas  of  privative  qualities? 
It  seems  tt>  me  tluit  the  ide;is  of  ti'St,  darkness,  and  cold  are  as 
positive  as  th^ue  of  motion,  li^ht.  atid  heat-  Nevertheless,  in 
[wvpos^ins:  these  privations  as  the  causes  of  privative  ideas  I 
ftdlow  the  ivmmon  vie^ ;  bv.t  in  the  main  it  will  be  ditSeult 
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t<]  determine  whether  there  is  really  any  idea  which  arises 
From  a  privative  cause  until  it  has  been  determined  whether 
rest  any  more  than  motion  is  a  privation. 

rft.  [1  had  not  believed  that  we  could  have  reason  to  doubt 
the  privative  nature  of  rest.  It  suffices  it  that  motion  in  the 
body  be  denied,  but  it  does  not  suffice  for  motion  to  deny  rest, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  add  something  more  to  determine  the  de- 
gree of  motion,  since  it  receives  materially  more  or  less,  while 
all  rest  is  equal.  It  is  another  thing  when  we  speak  of  the 
cause  of  rest,  which  must  be  positive  in  the  secondary'  matter 
or  mass.  I  should  furthermore  regard  the  very  idea  of  rest  as 
privative  —  i.e.,  that  it  consists  only  in  negation.  It  is  true 
that  the  act  of  denial  is  positive;] 

§  9.  Ph.  The  qualities  of  things  being  the  faculties  they  have 
of  producing  in  us  perception  of  ideas,  it  is  well  to  distinguish 
these  qualities.  They  are  primary  and  secondary.  Extension, 
solidity,  figure,  number,  mobility  are  the  original  qualities 
inseparable  from  body  which  I  call  primary.    §  10.  But  I  call 

1  Leibnitz  constantly  <liBtinf;nis)ien  Iretween  primary  and  aecontlaiy  matter. 
Primary  mitttur  ia  the  prlmitiTe  passive  power  belonging  to  each  separate 
being  nx  sucb,  l>y  which  it  is  itistiueuiHliifd  from  God  snd  in  which  1b  grounded 
the  p(>!wllii1Jty  uf  represeatitig  itself  na  different.  It  la  essential  to  and  insepa- 
rable from  the  entelechy,  or  principle  of  activity,  which  it  completes,  the  two 
nnlteil  producing  the  perfect  substance  or  mound.  By  itself  it  is  a  pure 
abstrai^llun  or  p>tenllaiity,  and  not  a  substaoue.  It  la  equi^'aleat  to  confused 
ideas,  tlins  to  an  Imperfect  manifestation  or  phenomenon  of  spirit  —  since  ail 
matter  is  ultimately  spirit  or  has  its  final  reason  or  source  in  spirit^-but  a 
potentiality  of  spirit  ca|>able  sometime  of  realizing  perfectly  all  its  intrinsic, 
bnt  now  latent,  activity.  Stcoadnry  miittrr  is  a  masa  resulting  from  the  union 
at  many  monails  or  complete  sabiitancea,  each  haTlnic  its  ovrn  primary  matter 
and  itN  own  entalecby,  with  their  ilariveit  forces,  activities,  receptivities.  It 
ia  not,  however,  a  substance;  and  its  eitenslim  resulting  from  the  anion  of 
non-extended  simple  substances  Is  only  phenomenal,  though  not  on  that 
account  unreal,  being  due  to  our  confused  perception,  and  consisting  in  the 
impenetrability,  resistance,  or  ineitia  of  the  mimad  nn  its  [lasnive  side;  an 
extension  which  will  dis»p|ie«r  when  the  airtlvity  ot  the  monad  becomes  pure 
and  perfei't.  <J,f.  Letters  ti)  Tolomei,  Dec.  IT,  n(B,  Gcrliardt,  Vol,  7,  pp.  Mh- 
V»;  Des  Boasea,  Marcli  11.  Oct.  1(1.  ITms.  March  1(1.  ITffii,  Uerhardt,  Vol.  3, 
pp.  XA.  ■.'O^,  »»  :  Knimann,  pp.  4.'e,  44fl,  4:~>«;  Df  aiilmri  brnlorHla,  ITIO,  <}.  7, 
33H;  E.  «»;  Utters  to  Rntl.  airist.  Wagner.  June  4,  1710,  (].  7,  %»,  E.  «i5; 
translation.  Duncan,  Pbihii.  Wurtf  i\f  T^ihnitt.  p.  UK)  ti/. ;  Itierling,  Aug.  Vi, 
1711,  O.  T,  aOIKWi,  E,  )r77-<lT«  :  Rpmoiid.  Nov.  ^,  171.1,  O,  3,  (iWHifiO  ;  E.  T-O- 
73T :  Feb.  11, 1715.  {  i  (reply  to  Remond's  fourth  dllticnltv  stilted  in  his  letter  to 
Leibnitz,  Jan. !»,  171.1),  G.  3,  tkUi.B.  T3S  ;  also  the  writing  date-l  July,  17H.  and 
Btst  published  by  (ierhanlt.  :t.  Ii:!^-ll34.  f'/,  alM>  Erdniann,  Orund.  d.  Gttck.d. 
PAi7o».,3ded.,  S'aS8,2,  3;  Dowey,  Lciimli,  .Vem  £■«>«!/»,  chaps.  7  and  8.  — Ta. 
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gecondartf  qualities  the  faculties  or  powers  of  bodies  to  produce 
certain  sensations  in  us,  or  certaiu  effects  in  other  bodies,  as 
tlie  fire,  foi-  example,  produces  a  certaiu  effect  in  the  wax  wheu 
melting  it. 

77*.    [1  think  we  can  say  that  wlien  the  power  is  intelligible, 
ami  i-ati  be  distinctly  explained,  it  should  be  i-eckoned  among       ": 
the  itriiHiiry  qualilks;  but  when  it  is  onlj-  sensible  aud  gives      — 
onlv  a  confused  idea,  it  should  be  put  among  the  secondary  gual-   

,v.-,;.] 

j  11.   Ph.  Thesp  primary  qualities  show  how  bodies  act  upon  -^ 
one  another.     Now,  Iwdies  act  only  by  impulse,  at  least  so  far  ■  _-■ 

IIS  wo  can  conceive  the  process,  for  it  is  impossible  to  under "- 

stand  how  lN>ilies  can  act  nixm  what  they  do  not  touch,  which-*:'  J» 
is  cnuivalent  to  imagining  that  they  can  act  where  they  are  -j^s** 
not. 

Th.  [1  ;»ui  also  of  the  opiuion  that  Inidies  act  only  by  impulse —  ■^■ 
Yet,  there  is  si'mcdilticulty  iu  the  pnK)f  of  what  I  have  just::*"-^* 
heaiit ;  for  attr.ulion  soun-tiiuos  owurs  without  contact,  and  we?^^  ~* 
can  toiuh  aud  draw  without  any  visible  impulse,  as  I  have*H^*^^ 
shown  aK'Vf  '  in  sjH'akiui;  of  hanliiess.  In  the  case  of  the  atoins^i^  -•* 
of  K|'i,ur-.;s.  t'ao  ouo  [Kin  pushed  would  draw  the  other  witharJ  h 
it.  and  wvu'.d  ti'Ui'hit  in  puttini:  it  in  motion  without  impulse—  ■^^■ 
\n\\  i:i  t:if  .a-^e  of  altrai'tioii  U'tween  contitnious  things  we^i^  '^ 
iMiiuoT  s.xy  th.it  tho  one  which  dr.iws  with  itstlf  acts  where  it*"  * 
i<  Hi't.  rh-s  ixasou  wou:d  m-litate  only  against  attractious^s=* 
iroiv.  a  V ■.;>;, I v.vo.  as  wov.'.l  w  the  case  ::i  refereutv  to  what  ar^^^ 
c.i'.'.o.i  '.■■-,■'  .V  .'\i'^r'  .ilv.t:;.v;  l>y  s.vue  scho'.ars.j 

S  Iv    I''..   ^.■M,.■■-'::^::•.•■.ir::,■le#.s:r:k:Ui:o■.•.^o^^ns  inacer 

tav.-.  w.lv,  ,.■.■.-.•.-■  ':•.'.  v.*  ■'C-:.:\\:  s. v.^ivf. .r.s  e:  c/.ors  or  tastes  ocT" 
.■:'.ii-r  s.v  v. .L'."_\  -.v.;.'.'-.:;.  s  -v!.:.'-.  ^.v:.:■  :'.:.?  •.-.-•■Trr  of  proiluein^  j 

livv.  .■.■■■■- .i::.u-'-.  sv..',;  :".,•.;<  .;s  :r..iT  ■.■:' r.i\-.:  >  :o  motions,  with  f 
»■.;;,■>.  ;l-..-_\  '■...v,  :■.•  r-.-.v,/.  ■..;".  ,'-•.  •':.  .\:\  iz  ;■•  .r.ilc-.:!t  to  ivaoeive 

of  irv*;: '■ilr.,".;  ".■.■.  i.^  ,  .;:  r.s'.,;  ■■■!:•.,>.  :u.::;r.  ihe  paJD  iu  no 

r%.    ^l:  '.s  V,,;  ■.;-.\-i-s.*ar>  v  <■.;■  -.vs>?  :l'.,ir  ;  l^is  liVe  th-Jse  of 
Wjot  vr  of  ■,■■»"--  -i^"  .;:v;':-'-rv   ::■ ,;  w-i  -.::  ^'.irloa  or  natural 
tacawtftiv'U  im:'-',  jl-.-.r  .v.v.s-.s .  •:  •?  -.■:  -i.;-     ->ro=i  of  God  to 
t  C- «»-  U-.  viLUN  *.  J  I.  v-i.  ' .     ;..  IS-  -£-— r«. 
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It  with  so  little  order  ami  reason.     I  should  ratlier  say  that 

iete  is  a  kind  of  resemblauce,  not  complete  and,  so  to  speak, 

k  termiius,  but  expressive,  or  a  kind  oC  orderly  relation,  as  an 

^pse,  and  even  a  parabola  or  hyperbola  resemble  in  some 

i  the  circle  of  which  they  are  a  projection  upon  a  plane, 

!  there  is  a  certain  exact  and  natural   relation  between 

JWhal  is  projeded  and  the  projection  which  is  made,  each  [Mint 

WtX  the  one  corresiwndiug  by  a  certain  relation  to  each  point  of 

'  tile  other.     This   the  Cartesians  do  not  sufficiently  consider, 

and  for  once  you  have  deferred  to  them  more  than  has  been 

customary  with  you,  and  without  reason  for  so  doing.] 

S 15.  Ph.   I  tell  you  what  appe.ai-s  to  me,  and  the  appear- 
tuces  are  that  the  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies 
ns«iuble  these  qualities,  but  the  iditas  produced  in  us  by  the 
secondary  i^ualities  resemble  them  in  no  way. 
Th.  [I  have  just  shown  how  there  is  resemblance  or  exact 
InUtion  in  respect  to  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  primary 
I  qualities.    It  is  ceitaiuly  reasonable  that  the  effect  correspond 
I  toils  Cause;  and  how  assert  the  conti-ary,  since  you  know  dis- 
tinctly neither  the  sensation  of  bine  (for  example)  nor  the 
motions  which  produce  it  ?     It  is  true  that  pain   does    not 
IMfmble  the  motion  of  a  pin,  but  it  inay  very  well  resemble 
"■"e  motions  which  this  pin  causes  in  our  body,  and  represent 
e  motions  in  the  soul,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  does.     It  is 
0  for  this  reason  that  we  say  that  the  pain  is  in  our  body 
i  not  that  it  is  in  the  pin ;  but  we  say  that  the  light  is  in  the 
*,  because  there  ai-e  in  the  tire  motions  which  are  not  dis- 
isetly  sensible  apart  from  it.  but  whose  confusion  or  con- 
tnction  becoiuea  sensible,  and  is  represented  to  ns  by  the  idea 
Blight. 

»  21.  Ph.  But  if  the  relation  between  the  object  and  the 
n  be  natural,  how  can  it  be.  as  we  notice  in  fact,  that 
B  water  may  appear  warm  to  one  hand  and  cobl  to  the 
'  which  shows  that  the  heat  is  no  more  in  the  water 
n  the  pain  is  in  the  pin. 
^'  IHi.  [This  proves  all  the  more  that  heat  is  not  a  sensible 
quality  or  power  of  making  itself  felt  absolutely  all  at  once,' 
Imt  that  it  is  relative  to  tlie  suitable  organs ;  for  a  partirinlar 
rtion  in  the  hand  may  be  mixed  with  it  and  change  its  apjwar- 
Light,  furthermore,  does   not  make  itself  evident  to 
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badly  tioiistihited  eyes,  and  wheu  they  are  themselves  filled 
with  a  great  light,  tliey  are  iuseusible  to  a  less.  Even  the 
primary  qualities  (according  to  our  claasilicatioii)  —  for  ex- 
ample, unity  aud  number  —  may  not  appear  us  they  should; 
for,  as  Descartes  baa  already  stated,  a  globe  touched  by  the 
fingers  in  a  certain  way  appears  double,  an<l  mirrors  or  glasses 
cut  iu  facets  multiply  the  object.  It  does  not  then  follow  that 
what  does  not  always  appear  the  same  is  not  a  quality  of  the 
object,  and  that  its  image  does  not  resemble  it.  And  as  for 
the  heat,  when  our  hand  is  very  warm,  the  medium  heat  of  the 
water  does  not  make  itself  felt,  and  modilies  rather  that  of 
the  hand,  and  consequently  the  water  appears  to  us  culd ;  as 
the  salt  water  of  the  Baltic  Sea  mixed  with  the  water  of  the 
Sea  of  Portugal '  would  lessen  its  specific  saline  quality, 
although  the  former  be  itself  salt.  Thus,  in  any  case,  we  can 
say  that  the  heat  belongs  to  the  water  of  a  bath,  although  it 
may  appear  cold  to  any  one,  as  honey  is  called  absolutely 
sweet,  and  silver  white,  although  the  one  appears  bitter,  the 
Other  yellow  to  some  diseased  persona,  for  the  classification  is 
made  upon  the  basis  of  the  most  common  (conditions) ;  and 
yet  it  remains  true  that,  when  the  organ  and  the  medium  are 
constituted  as  they  should  be,  the  internal  motions  and  the 
ideas  which  represent  them  to  the  soul  resemble  the  motions 
of  the  object  whii-h  cause  color,  heat,  pain,  etc.,  or,  what  is 
here  the  same  thing,  express  it  by  means  of  a  relation  suffi- 
ciently exact,  although  thi.s  relation  does  not  distinctly  apjiear 
to  us,  liecanse  we  cannot  disentangle  this  multitude  of  small 
impressions  either  in  our  soul  or  our  body  or  in  what  is  with- 
out. 

g  24.  Pk.  "VVe  consider  the  qualities  which  the  sun  has  of 
blanching  or  melting  wax  or  hardening  mud  only  as  simple 
powers,  without  thinking  of  anything  in  tlie  sun  correspond- 
ing to  this  blanching,  softness,  or  hardness  ;  but  heat  and  light 
are  commonly  regarded  as  real  qualities  of  the  sun.  Properly 
considered,  however,  these  qualities  of  light  and  heat  which  in 
me  are  perceptions  are  not  in  the  sun  in  any  othi 
than  the  changes  produced  in  the  wax  when  it  is  blanched  or 
melted. 

1  Obuilde  name  (or  that  part  ut  tbe  Atlnutlc  which  inuihei 
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Th.  [Some  have  pushed  this  doctrine  so  far  that  they  have 
desired  to  persuade  us  that  if  any  one  could  touch  the  sun  he 
would  find  there  uo  heat.    The  counterfeit  sun  which  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  focus  of  a  mirror  or  a  burning-glass  may  disa- 
buse people  of  this  notion.     But  as  to  the  comparison  between 
the  power  of  heating  and  that  of  melting,  I  dare  affirm  that  if 
the  melted  or  blanched  wax  had  feeling,  it  would  feel  some- 
thing similar  to  what  we  feel  when  the  sun  warms  us,  and 
irould  say,  if  it  could,  that  the  sun  is  warm,  not  because  its 
whiteness  resembles  the  sun  —  for  when  faces  are  tanned  in 
the  sun  their  brown  color  should  likewise  resemble  it  —  but 
because  there  are  in  the  wax  motions  which  are  related  to 
those  in  the  sun  which  cause  them ;  its  whiteness  may  come 
from  another  cause,  but  not  the  motions  which  it  has  had  in 
receiving  it  (whiteness)  from  the  sun.] 


CHAPTER   IX 

OF   PERCEPTION 

§  1.  Ph.  Come  we  now  to  the  ideas  of  reflection  in  particu- 
lar. Percfptioii  is  the  first  faculty  of  the  soul  which  ia  occu- 
pied with  our  ideas.  It  is  also  the  first  aud  simplest  idea 
>whinh  we  receive  by  reflection.  Thought  signifies  often  the 
mind's  working  upon  its  own  ideas,  when  it  acts  and  considers 
a  thing  with  a  certain  degree  of  voluntary  attention;  but  in 
what  we  call  perception  the  mind  is  ordinarily  purely  passive, 
not  being  able  to  avoid  perceiving  what  it  actually  perceives. 

Th.  [We  might  perhaps  add  that  the  animals  have  percep- 
tion, and  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  have  thought,  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  have  reflection  or  what  may  be  its  object, 
We  ourselves  also  have  minute  perceptions  of  which  we  are  not 
conscious  in  our  present  state.  It  is  true  that  we  might  very 
well  perceive  them  ourselves,  and  reflect  upon  them,  if  we 
were  not  turned  aside  by  their  multitude,  which  distracts  our 
mind,  or  if  they  were  not  effaced,  or  mther  obscured,  by 
greater  ones. 

i  4.  Ph.    I  admit  that  when  the  mind  is  strongly  occupied 
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in  contemplating  certain  objects  it  does  not  i>erceive  iti  any 
way  the  impressioi)  which  certain  bodies  make  upon  the  oi^an 
of  hearing,  although  the  impression  may  be  quite  strong;  but 
no  perception  arises  therefrom  if  the  soul  takes  no  cognizance 
thereof. 

Th.  [I  should  prefer  to  distinguish  between  perception  and 
conncioneneas  {s'appercevoir)}  The  perception  of  light  and 
color,  for  example,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  composed  of 
many  minute  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious ;  and 
a  uoiae  which  we  perceive,  but  of  which  we  take  no  notice, 
becomes  apperceptible  by  a  little  addition  or  increase;  for  if 
what  precedes  make  no  impression  upon  the  soul,  this  little 
addition  would  also  make  none,  and  the  whole  would  make 
no  more.  I  have  already  touched  u^xin  this  point  (Ch.  II,*  of 
this  book,  S§  11,  12,  15,  etc.)]. 

5  8.  Ph.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  the  ideas  which 
arise  from  sensation  are  often  altered  by  the  mental  judgment 
of  grown  persons  without  their  jjcrceiviug  the  fact  A  flat 
circle  with  various  light  and  shade  represents  the  idea  of  a 
globe  of  uniform  color.  But,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  distin- 
guish the  images  of  bodies  and  the  changes  of  the  reflections 
of  light  according  to  the  figures  of  their  surfaces,  we  put  iu  the 
place  of  what  appears  to  us  the  cause  the  image  itself,  and 
coufuse  the  judgment  ^Vith  the  appearance. 

Til.  Nothing  is  truer,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  to  painting 
the  means  of  deceiving  us  by  the  artifice  of  a  very  extendwl 
perspective.  When  bodies  have  flat  surfaces,  they  can  be  rep- 
resented without  employing  shadows  by  giving  only  their  con- 
tours and  by  simply  making  pictures  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Chinese,  but    better  proportioned    than    theirs.     The  same 

1  Of,  Leibnitz.  Pri7iHpr>  de  la  vntvrr  pl  df  In  grarr  foii'lfn  fn  rnlmn.  %  i. 
"It  is  well  to  make  ■  iliftiiidinn  liciniicii  ttio  ,i:rfriiti;ti .  wlili'h  li  ttiP  intcmHl 
condition  of  tbe  monad  n>i.ii  -  i  ili  j  ■■.  :■  i  n.il  ilnri^'s,  nmi  ,i, .,.■■,-'-■, :ri:ii,  which 
\l  conirioumitfii  or  Ihn  iiil.  .  '  -i,;.  mniTiiil  -(;iir.   ili"  latler 

not  being  Riven  to  rM  ...!■      i    ■  ■  ■  r..  i;i..  - -n.,l  "    Fnr  the 

entlrB  piece,  whleb  is  H  l.i  ■  ■       .     ■  |!r!'psr,]>iiiiTil  •.\-iiiii  iH-cpnrni 

by  Leibnitz  hlmxplt.  witli  il..    ^-  ■  i;  ■■ |[    1714,  ■;/.  i'^itIimMI.  Vo1.  fl. 

pp.  SOe-flOB;  Erdmnnn.  pp.  T14-Ti«:  iranfiliiHiin,  Diiiicnn.*  Phil"i.  Work*  Of 
Lcihnili,  pp.  2n(*-317,  anil  note  (W,  p.  »N7  tp.  •■•!.  Also  Ramillon'B  R»M.  Stb 
ed..  Vol.  3,  p.  877,  not*,  snil  Rrantb-Fli'mlne.  Vocab.  PAfbu.,  ed.  if  18TT, 
artlelea  "Appert'eptlnn."  p.  rw,  "  Coini'ioiisniws."  pp.  lOn-113.  MS,  "  Pwcep- 
tioN."  pp.  fn:i-^i.  807-«on.  '■  pprppiiiions  (Obscure),"  pp.  374-37B.  —  Ta.^  " 

*  Tliis  should  \>v.  clinp.  1, 1  Ihinl;.  — Ta. 
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eastom  is  observed  in  designing  medals,  in  order  that  tfaa 
drauglitsmau  may  be  less  likely  to  depart  from  the  {ireciae 
fona  of  the  autique.  But  we  cannot  distinguish  exactly  by 
iMang  of  the  design  the  interior  of  a  circle  from  the  interior  of 

>  spherical  surface  bounded  by  this  circle  without  the  aid  of 
ttuulovs,  the  iulerioc  of  each  having  neither  points  distin- 
gnithed  nor  distinguishing  features,  although  there  is,  however, 

>  great  difference  which  ought  to  be  iudicated.  Desargues ' 
Im  accordingly  given  precepts  upon  the  force  of  tints  and 
aludes,  When,  then,  a  painting  deceives  us  there  is  a  double 
error  in  onr  judgments;  for  first  we  put  the  cause  for  the  effect, 
anil  think  we  see  immediately  the  cause  of  the  image,  iu  which 
"e  rBsemble  a  little  a  dog  who  barks  at  a  mirror ;  for,  properly 
spMking,  we  see  only  the  image,  and  we  are  affected  only  by 
the  rays  of  light.  And  since  the  rays  of  light  require  time  (how- 
"tt  little  it  be),  it  is  possible  for  the  object  to  be  destroyed  in 
litis  interval,  and  for  it  no  longer  to  exist  when  the  ray  reaches 
Chepye,  and  that  which  no  longer  exists  cannot  bo  the  object 
preieiit  to  the  sight.  In  the  second  place,  we  further  deceive 
oiifBelvps  when  we  put  one  cause  for  another,  and  think  that 
"hat  comes  only  from  a  Hat  picture  is  derived  from  a  body,  so 
'I'M  in  this  case  there  is  in  our  judgments  all  at  once  a  me- 
'"'lywyanil  a  melnjAor;  for  even  the  figures  of  rhetoric  pass 
">^n  tophiitmii  when  they  impose  on  us.  This  confusion  of  the 
effwt  ft-ith  the  cause,  whether  true  or  false,  often  enters  into 

'  judgmBnts,  moreover,  upon  other  things.  Thus  we  feel 
*  bodi^,  or  what  touches  them,  and  we  move  our  arms  by 
8  of  an  immediate  physical   influence,    which  we  think 

Jf  QMpard  DwMran™.  iM13-16fi2.  ■  rrvnvii  Keomelec  and  eneineer,  a  friend 
■fcmiflM,  Gaswnili.  Pa«™l.  ni.d  Rolwrvul.  hIio  wrole  on  tbe  appllt-atiou  of 
TBHry  lo  the  arts  u  well »»  on  Beomeirv  ilaelf.  TheM  writings  hiivp  bwn 
■  ind  thrtr  miM  are  known  only  IlimnKh  the  engraver  Bow.    01  Ills 

»>  '•  d»ru.  artf  Imn  pr-ipnrllonn.  mtturtt,  tlofgnmenlr,  win*  •iHf.lnyfr 
««nn  poini  qut  tiit  hnri  rfu  ehnmp  lie  rmtrrafK.  1630  or  16»l,  Dracartes  thus 
•Wh  in  ■  letter  to  Hctneone  ("written  toward  the  end  o(  April,  1637." 
»^nHiig  to  Conrfn.  lEwrtt  dt  Drwariet.  Vol.  6.  pp.  SOO-ffliti,  Paris:  1834- 
l«2ffl,  "Sf  n'ai  rcfn  qijp  ilepuU  pen  do  Joum  le  petit  Itvro  in  folio.  (|iii  tralle 
il'  l«  perspeolive:  11  n'esl  pas  h  dAappronver,  ontre  quo  la  (-nriositi;  et  la 
Mflft^  rtn  lanmee  de  mn  antenr  sonl  k  estlmer."  I  rei'eived  only  a  fsw 
In*  *ef*  the  little  book  Id  folio  treatinir  of  perspective :  it  U  not  lo  l>e  cor- 
fd :  farther  the  practneas  and  porspiniity  of  the  aulhor'a  language  are  to 
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constitutes  the  connection  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  while  in 
truth  ne  feel  and  change  in  that  way  ouly  what  is  in  us. 

Ph.  I  will  at  this  time  propose  to  you  a  problem  which  the 
learned  Mr.  ilolyneux,'  who  employs  so  profitably  his  exixi- 
lent  genius  in  the  promotion  of  the  sciences,  communicated  to 
the  illustrious  Mr.  Ijocke.  Here  it  is  nearly  in  his  offn 
terms :  Sup]iose  a  man  blind  from  birth,  now  grown  up,  who 
has  leai'ued  to  distinguish  by  touch  a  cube  from  a  globe  of  the 
same  metal,  and  almost  of  the  same  size,  so  that  when  he 
touehfs  tlie  one  or  the  other  he  cau  tell  which  is  tl>e  cube  and 
which  the  globe.  SupjHtse  that  the  cube  and  the  globe  being 
{tlaeed  upon  the  table,  this  blind  man  comes  to  enjoy  his  sight 
The  i^uestion  is,  if  in  seeing  them  without  touching  them  lie 
coukl  distinguish  them,  and  tell  which  is  the  cube  and  which 
the  globe.  I  pray  you,  sir,  tell  me  what  is  your  opinion  upon 
the  matter. 

Th.  I  ought  to  give  some  time  to  thought  upon  this  ques- 
tion, which  api)ears  to  me  quite  curious :  but  since  you  press 
me  for  an  immediate  rejily,  I  would  venture  to  say  between 
ourselves  that  I  think  that  supjxisiug  the  blind  man  knows 
that  these  two  figures  which  he  sees  are  those  of  the  cube  and 
the  globe,  lie  could  distinguish  them  and  say,  without  touch- 
ing. Til  is  is  the  gk>l<e,  this  the  cube. 

/*/(,  I  fear  lest  it  may  be  ne^'essarv-  to  put  you  in  the  orofd 
of  those  who  have  failed  to  answer  Jlr.  Molyneus ;  for  he  sent 
wonl  iu  the  letter  wliieli  ii>ntaiiied  this  question,  that,  having 
pivimsed  it  ujkui  the  o<"casii)n  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  Unde^ 
standing  to  ilitfeivnt  [lersous  of  very  iienetnitiag  minds,  !« 
had  i.utuil  siaivfly  one  among  them  who  at  once  gave  such  a 
reply  uj-on  that  point  .as  he  thinks  should  be  made,  although 
they  wt-n'  Oinivim-ed  of  their  etri^r  after  having  heai-d  his 
rea.<ous.  The  reply  of  this  (leuetriiting  and  judicious  author 
is  neg:tf;ve  :  for  ^h.■  ad^Isl  while  this  blind  man  has  learned 
by  ex[HTii'u,v  of  some  kiiui  the  gI,>W  and  the  cube  as  they 
affect  his  tuueii,  he  does  not,  however,  yet  know  that  what 
affects  the  touch  iu  such  or  sueh  manner  must  strike  the  eyes 

DaMiii.  in  J»iiaar\-.  l-i>4.  »  iniil-w 
Swirty  at  U0.I011.  His  rriU'iinl 
publUlwil  al  lA-udw  ia  tiAt^-lTfti.  i 
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in  such  or  such  manner,  nor  thut  the  projecting  angle  of  the 
cube,  which  presses  his  hand  in  an  unequal  manner,  must 
appear  to  his  eyes  as  it  appears  in  the  cube.  The  author  of 
the  Essay  declares  himself  at  once  of  the  same  opinion. 

T%.  Perhaps  Mr.  Molyneux  and  the  author  of  the  Essay  are 
not  so  far  from  my  opinion  as  at  first  appears,  and  the  reasons 
for  their  view,  contained  apparently  in  the  letter  of  the  for- 
mer, who  has  employed  them  with  success  in  order  to  convince 
men  of  their  error,  have  been  purposely  suppressed  by  the 
latter  in  order  to  give  more  exercise  to  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  If  you  will  weigh  my  reply,  you  will  find,  sir,  that 
I  have  placed  therein  a  condition  which  can  be  considered  as 
comprised  iu  the  question  —  viz. ;  that  the  question  is  that  of 
distinguishing  alone,  and  that  the  blind  man  knows  that  the 
two  figured  bodies,  which  he  should  distinguish,  are  there,  and 
that  thus  each  of  the  appearances  which  he  sees  is  that  of  the 
culje  or  ttiat  of  the  globe.  In  this  case  it  appears  to  me 
beyond  doubt  that  the  blind  man  who  ceases  to  be  such  can 
distinguish  them  by  the  principles  of  reason,  united  with  that 
sense-knowledge  with  which  touch  has  before  furnished  him. 
Yor  I  do  not  speak  of  that  which  he  will  do  perhaps  in  fact 
and  immediately,  dazzled  and  confused  by  the  novelty,  or  from 
some  other  cause  little  accustomed  to  draw  inferences.  The 
basis  of  my  view  is  that  in  the  globe  there  are  no  jioints  dis- 
tinguished by  the  side  of  the  globe  itself,  all  there  being  level 
and  without  angles,  while  in  the  cube  there  are  eight  points 
distinguished  from  all  the  others.  If  there  were  not  this 
means  of  discerning  the  figures,  a  blind  man  could  not  learn 
the  ruiliments  of  geometry  by  touch.  But  we  see  that  those 
lK)rn  blind  are  capable  of  learning  geometry,  and  have  indeed 
always  certain  rudiments  of  a  natural  geometry,  and  that 
most  often  geometry  is  leai'ned  by  sight  alone,  without  the 
use  of  touch,  as  indeed  a  paralytic  or  other  [Mtrson  to  whom 
touch  has  been  almost  denied  might  and  even  must  do. 
And  tlie.se  two  geometries  —  that  of  the  blind  man  and  that  of 
the  paralytic  —  must  meet  and  agree,  and  indeed  return  to  the 
same  ideas,  although  there  are  no  common  images.  'Ibis  again 
shows  how  npcessary  it  is  to  distinguish  imaijta  from  exact 
ideas,  which  consist  in  detinitions.  It  would  really  be  very 
interesting  and  instructive  to  make  a  cunipletc  examination  of 
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the  ideas  of  !i  ma»  born  blind,  to  understand  the  descriptions 
he  makes  of  figui-es.  Fur  he  may  come  to  this,  and  he  may 
even  iinderatand  the  doctrine  of  optics,  so  far  as  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  distinct  luid  mathematical  ideas,  although  be  could 
uot  attain  to  a  conception  of  clair-confus,  that  is  to  say,  the 
image  of  light  and  of  colors.  This  is  why  a  certain  one  bom 
blind,  after  having  attended  lessons  in  optics,  which  he 
appeared  fully  to  understand,  replied  to  some  one  who  asked 
him  'n'hat  he  thought  light  was,  that  he  thought  it  must  be 
something  pleasant  like  sugar.  It  would  likewise  be  very 
important  to  examine  the  ideas  which  a  man  bom  deaf  aud 
dumb  may  have  of  things  not  figured,  whose  description  we 
usually  have  in  words,  and  which  he  must  have  in  a  taaiiner 
Avholly  different  from,  though  it  may  be  equivalent  to  ours,  as 
Chinese  writing  is  in  fact  equivalent  to  our  alphabet,  although 
it  is  infinitely  different,  and  might  appear  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  a  deaf  man.  I  learn,  through  the  favor  of  a  great 
prince,  of  one  born  deaf  aud  dumb  in  Paris,  whose  ears  have 
at  la-st  attained  to  the  i>erfoFmance  of  their  function,  that  he 
has  now  learned  the  French  language  (for  it  is  from  the  court 
of  France  that  he  was  summoned  not  long  since),  and  that  he 
eoiihl  say  very  curious  things  about  the  conceptions  he  had  in 
his  former  condition  and  about  the  change  of  his  ideas  wliea 
he  commenced  to  exercise  the  sense  of  hearing.  These  per- 
sons born  deaf  and  dumb  can  go  farther  than  we  think. 
There  was  one  in  Oldenburg  in  the  time  of  tlie  last  Count 
who  became  a  good  paiuter,  and  showed  himself  very  rational 
in  other  respects.  A  very  learned  man,  a  Breton  by  nation, 
told  me  that  at  Blainville,  about  tea  leagues  from  Nantes, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rohan,  there  was,  about  1690,  a 
poor  man,  who  lived  in  a  hut  near  the  castle  outside  of  the 
towu,  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  carried  letters 
and  other  things  to  the  town  and  found  the  houses,  following 
some  signs  which  the  persons  accustomed  to  employ  him 
made  him.  Finally  the  poor  man  became  blind  also,  but  did 
not  give  up  rendering  some  service  and  carrying  letters  into 
the  town  to  whatever  place  they  indicated  to  him  by  touch. 
He  had  a  board  in  his  hut  which,  extending  from  the  door  to 
the  place  where  his  feet  were,  informed  him  by  its  motion 
when  any  one  entered  his  house.     Men  are  very  negligent  in 
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not  obtaining  an  exact  koowledge  of  the  modes  of  thought 
of  such  persons.  If  he  no  longer  lives,  there  is  probably 
some  one  in  the  vicinity  who  could  still  give  some  information 
respecting  him,  and  make  us  understand  how  they  showed  hiin 
the  things  he  was  to  do.  But  to  return  to  what  the  man  born 
blind,  who  begins  to  see,  would  think  of  the  globe  and  the 
cube,  seeing  them  without  touching  them,  I  reply  that  he  will 
distinguish  them,  as  I  have  just  said,  if  any  one  informs  him 
that  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  appearances  or  perceptions 
which  he  has  of  them  belongs  to  the  cube  or  to  the  globe; 
but,  without  this  previous  instruction,  I  admit  that  he  will 
not  at  first  venture  to  think  that  the  kinds  of  pictures  which 
they  make  of  themselves  in  the  depths  of  his  eyes,  and  which 
might  come  from  a  flat  picture  upon  the  table,  represent  the 
bodies,  until  touch  convinces  him  of  the  fact,  or  until,  by 
force  of  reasoning  upon  the  rays  of  light  according  to  optics, 
he  understands  by  the  lights  and  shades  that  there  is  a  some- 
thing which  arrests  these  rays  of  liglit,  and  that  it  must  be 
exactly  what  remains  for  him  in  touch,  which  result  he  will 
fiually  reach  when  he  sees  this  globe  and  this  cube  revolve, 
and  change  the  shadows  and  the  appearances  in  accordance 
with  the  motion,  or  even  when,  these  two  bodies  remaining  at 
rest,  the  light  which  illumines  them  changes  its  place,  or  his 
eyes  change  their  position.  For  these  are  about  the  means 
we  have  of  distinguishing  from  afar  a  picture  or  a  perspec- 
tive, which  represents  a  body,  from  the  body  itself. 

§  11.  Ph.  [Let  us  return  to  perception  in  general.]  It  dis- 
tinguishes animals  from  inferior  beings. 

Th.  [I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  is  some  percep- 
tion and  appetition  also  in  the  plants,  because  of  the  great 
analogy  which  exists  between  plants  and  animals  ;  and  if,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  there  is  a  vegetable  soul,  it  of  necessity 
has  perception.  Yet  I  do  not  cease  to  attribute  to  mechanism 
all  that  takes  places  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals, 
except  their  first  formation.  Thus  I  agree  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  plant  called  sensitive  arises  from  mechanism,  and 
I  do  not  approve  of  having  recourse  to  the  soul  when  the 
question  is  that  of  explaining  the  detail  of  the  phenomena 
of  plants  and  animals.] 

§  14.  Ph.   It  is  true  that  for  myself,  indeed,  I  cannot  help 
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believing  that  even  in  those  kinds  of  animals  irbich  are  like 
the  oysters  and  mussels  there  is  some  feeble  perception ;  fox* 
quick  sensations  would  serve  only  to  discommode  an  aniina.&. 
which  is  constrained  to  live  always  in  the  place  where  chances 
has  put  it,  where  it  is  watered  with  water,  cold  or  warm,  pur^E 
or  salt,  according  as  it  comes  to  it. 

Th,    [Very  well,  I  also  believe  that  we  can  say  almost  a^  _ 
much  of  plants ;  but  in  man's  case,  his  perceptions  are  accoic 
panied  with  the  power  of  reflection,  which  passes  to  the  a 
when  there  is  any  occasion.     But  wbeu  he  is  reduced  to  a 
iu  which  he  is  as  it  were  in  a  lethargy  and  almost  withai= 
feeling,  reflection  and  consciousness  cease,  and  universal  tnitt 
are  not  tliought  of.     But  the  innate  and  acquired  faculties  aiM 
dispositions,  and  even  the  impressions  which  are  received  m 
this  state  of  confusion,  do  not  cease  on  that  account,  and  a^ 
not  effaced,  though  they  are  forgotten.     They  will  even  ha^ 
their  turn  one  day  in  contributing  to  some  notable  result,  f 
nothing   is  useless   iu   nature ;    all  confusion  must  deveW 
itself;   the  nnimals  even,  having  attained  to  a  condition 
stuiiidity,  ought  some  day  to  return  to  perceptions  more  e — 
vated;  anil,  since  simple  substances  always  endure,  we  i 
not  judge  of  eternity  by  a  few  years.] 


CHAPTER  X 

OF   RETESTIOX 

H  1.  2.  Ph.  The  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  by  which  il 
advanivs  farther  towani  the  knowledge  of  things  than  by  sim- 
ple (tcnvitfiun,  is  that  wliioh  I  call  rvleiilioit.  which  couserTM 
the  kiiowleilge  rewiveii  by  the  senses  or  by  reflection.  Reten- 
tion works  in  two  ways:  in  actually  eouserring  the  present 
idea,  which  1  call  mHUmiJalioii :  and  in  preserving  the  pover 
to  bring  them  again  before  the  mind,  and  this  is  what  is  called 


7%.  [One  retains  also  and  contemplates  innate  knowledge, 
■ud  very  often  one  cannot  distinguish  the  innate  from  the 
aeqiured.    Thet«  is  also  a  ivieeption  of  images — uther  those 


^ 
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vbich  have  already  esisted  for  some  time,  or  those  which  are 
fiiimed  anew  in  us.] 

i  2.  Ph.   But  you  believe  with  us  that  these  images  or  ideas 
tease  to  be  anything  as  soon  as  they  are  not  actually  matters 
iA  consciousness ;  and  tliat  to  say  that  there  are  ideas  reserved 
in  the  memory  means  at  bottom  only  that  the  soul  has  in  some 
iutanoes  the  power  of  reviving  the  perceptions  it  has  already 
had  with  a  feeling  which  at  the  same  time  convinces  it  that  it 
previously  had  these  kinds  of  perceptions. 
1%.  [If  ideas  were  only  forms  or  modes  of  thoughts,  they 
lid  cease  with  them;  but  you  yourself  have  admitted,  sir, 
it  they  are  internal  objects,  and  in  this  way  can  subsist. 
I  am  astonished  that  you  can  always  be  satisfied  with 
naked  powers  or  facilities,  which  you  would  apparently 
fject  in  the  scholastic  philosophera,     It  would  be  necessary 
explain  a  tittle  more  distinctly  in  what  this  faculty  consists 
how  it  is  exercised;  and  that  would  make  known  tliut 
ire  are  dispositions  which  are  the  remains  of  past  impres- 
ts ill  the  soul  as  well  as  in  the  body,  but  of  which  we  are 
)n9cious  only  when  the  memory  linda  some  occasion  for  them. 
-nd  if  nothing  restored  past  thoughts,  as  soon  as  we  no  longer 
ttiiik  of  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  how  the 
memory  can  preserve  them ;  and  to  recur  for  this  purpose  to 
this  naked  faculty  is  to  speak  nowise  intelligibly. 


CHAPTER   XI 


'  OUCERtfMENT   OR   THE    FACt'LTT  OF    DISTINOUISHINO   IDEAS 


^^  !  1.  Ph.  Upon  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  ideas  depends 
"^  evidence  and  certainty  of  several  propositions  which  pass 
'of  innate  truths. 

1%.   I  admit  that  to  think  of  these   innate  truths  and  to 
-Dmavel  them  discernment  is  necessary;  but  they  do  not  on 
It  account  cease  to  be  innate.] 

\i.  Ph.  Now,  vivacity  of  mind  consists  in  recalling 
loptly  ideas;  but  judgment  in  representing  them  clearly 
Ml  distinguishing  them  exactly. 


Coog^^^l 
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Th.  [Perhaps  each  is  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  judg- 
ment consists  in  the  examiQation  of  propositions  according  to 
reason.] 

Ph.  [I  am  not  averse  to  this  distinction  of  mind  and  judg- 
ment. And  sometimes  there  is  jud^jOnent  in  not  employing  it 
too  much.  For  example :  to  examine  certain  witty  thoughts 
by  the  severe  rules  of  truth  and  good  reasoning  is  in  a  certain 
sense  an  insult. 

Tit.  [This  remark  is  a  good  one;  witty  thoughts  must  have 
at  least  some  apparent  foundation  in  reason,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  examine  them  minutely  with  too  much  scruim- 
lousneas,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  at  a  picture  from  a 
position  too  near  it.  It  is  in  this,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
Father  Bouhours  fails  more  than  once  iu  his  Art  de  peiiner 
da»«  les  OHvntges  (Venjiril '  as  when  he  despises  this  sally  of 
Lucan : ' 

Vletrix  causa  diis  placoit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

S  4.  Ph.  Another  operation  of  the  mind  in  respect  to  its 
ideas  is  the  comparisoa  it  makes  of  one  idea  with  another  as 
regards  extension,  degrees,  time,  place,  or  some  other  circum- 
stance ;  it  is  upon  this  that  the  great  number  of  ideas  com- 
prised under  the  terra  relation  depends. 

Tft.  [According  to  my  view,  relation  is  more  general  than 
comparison,  for  relations  are  either  of  compariHon,  or  of  ronoir- 
rence.  The  first  concern  the  congrtiity  or  incongruity  (I  take 
these  terms  iu  a  less  extended  sense)  which  comprises  resem- 
blance, equality,  iuequality,  etc.  The  second  comprise  soma 
connection,  as  that  of  cause  and  effect,  of  whole  and  parts,  of 
position  and  order,  etc.] 

S  6.  Ph.  The  mtn^Msitian  of  simple  ideas,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  complex  ideas,  is  also  an  operation  of  our  mind. 
We  may  refer  to  this  the  faculty  of  extending  ideas  by  uniting 
those  of  the  same  kind,  as  in  forming  a  dozen  froui  several 

Th.   [The  one  is   doubtless   as  much  composition  as  the 

>  Domlniqus  Bouhoun.  1SS8'IT02.  nne  oT  the  nblest  miutere  of  the  French 
IftDguagc  111  the  aeveatueuth  ceiiMiry.  Tlie  title  of  his  n-ork  hr>re  given  follows 
Gerhanlfs  text.  The  cnrrect  tills  la:  Stnuiere  ilf  (i/rii  prnscr  lian*  It* 
Mirragei  d'erprit,  Paris,  IfiST.     There  were  KevemI  e<Iltloiia.  —  Ts. 

iffiara.l,  138.  — Tr. 
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other;  but  composition  of  similax  ideas  is  simpler  than  that  of 
difFerent  ideas.] 

§  7.  Pfc.  A  dog  will  nurse  young  foxes,  will  play  with 
them,  and  will  have  for  them  the  same  fondness  as  for  her 
own  puppies,  if  they  can  be  made  to  suck  her  so  long  as  is 
needful  for  the  mitk  to  spread  through  their  entire  body. 
Kloreover  it  does  not  appear  that  animals,  who  have  a  large 
number  of  young  at  once,  have  any  knowledge  of  their  n»m- 

Th.  [The  love  of  animals  arises  from  a  pleasure  which  is 
increased  by  habit.  But  as  for  the  precise  number,  men  even 
can  know  the  numbers  of  things  only  by  some  skill,  a^  in  using 
numerical  names  In  order  to  count,  or  figural  arrangements 
which  make  them  know  at  once  without  counting  if  anything 
is  wanting.] 

§  10.  Ph.  Animals  do  not  form  abstract  thoughts. 
Th.  [I  agree.  Tliey  apparently  recognize  whiteness,  and 
notice  it  iu  the  chalk  or  the  snow ;  but  this  is  not  yet  ahstrac- 
t:ion,  for  that  demands  a  consideration  of  what  is  common. 
Separated  from  what  is  particular,  and  consequently  there 
filters  into  it  the  knowledge  of  universal  truths,  which  is  not 
^iven  to  the  animals.  It  is  well  said  also  that  the  animals 
"^"hich  speak  do  not  use  words  to  express  general  ideas,  and 
that  men  deprived  of  the  use  of  speech  and  of  words  do  not 
Oea.se  to  invent  other  general  signs.  I  am  pleased  also  to  see 
that  you  here  and  elsewhere  so  well  observe  the  advantages  of 
Jiunian  nature.] 

§  11.  Ph.  If  animals  have  some  ideas,  and  are  not  pure  ma- 
chines, as  some  maintain, we  cannot  deny  that  they  have  reason 
in  a  certain  degree,  and,  for  myself,  it  appears  as  evident  that 
they  reason  as  that  they  feel.  But  it  is  only  upon  particular 
ideas  that  they  reason  according  as  their  senses  represent  these 
ideas  to  them. 

Th.  [Animals  pass  from  one  imagination  to  another  by  the 
connection  which  they  have  felt  here  before ;  for  example,  when 
his  master  takes  a  stick,  the  dog  fears  a  whipping.  And  in 
many  instances  children  with  the  rest  of  mankind  proceed 
nowise  differently  in  their  passages  from  thought  to  tlioiight. 
This  might  be  called  coii^fcution  and  rea>toniwj  in  a  very  broad 
sense.    Hut  I  prefer  to  conform  to  the  received  usage  iu  conse- 
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cratiDg  these  terms  to  mau  and  in  limiting  tbem  to  tlie  knowl-  ' 
edge  of  some  reanon  of  the  coouectiou  o£  perceptions,  whicli  | 
seusations  alone  cannot  give ;  tlieir  effect  being  only  to  cause  j 
us  naturally  to  expect  at  another  time  this  same  connection  | 
whicli  we  have  noticed  before,  althoujjh  perhaps  the  reasons 
are  no  longer  the  same,  a  fact  which  often  deceives  those  who 
are  governed  only  by  the  senses.] 

g  13.    PA.  Idiots  lack  vivacity,  activity,  and  movement  in 
the  intellectual  faculties,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  the  use     \ 
of  reason.     Madmen  seem  to  be  at  the  opposite  extreme,  for  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  these  latter  have  lost  the  power  to     | 
reason,  but  having  wrongly  united  certain    ideas,  they  take     , 
them  for  truths,  and  deceive  themselves  in  the  same  way  as     j 
those  who  reason  justly  ujion  false  principles.     Thus  you  will     , 
see  a  madman  who  thinks  he  is  king  maintaining  by  a  just     ' 
consequence  that  he  should  be  served,  honored,  and  obeyed 
according  to  hia  rank. 

27t.  [^Idiota  do  not  exercise  reason,  and  they  differ  from  some     ' 
atujiid persona  who  have  good  judgment,  hut,  not  having  prompt 
conception,  they  are  desjiised  and  disturbed  as  he  would  be 
who  wished  to  play  ombre  with  persona  of  distinction  and     I 
tliought  too  long  and  too  often  of  the  part  he  must  take.     I  ,  ' 
remember  a  learned  man  who,  having  lust  his  memory  by  the     I 
use  of  certain  drugs,  was  reduced  to  this  condition,  but  his    ■' 
judgment  always  appeared.     A  man  wholly  ma<i  lacks  judg-     \ 
inent  on  nearly  every  occasion ;  but  the  vivacity  of  his  iinagi-     i 
nation  may  make  him  agreeable.     But  there  are   particular     | 
madmeu  who  make  a  false  supposition  at  an  important  point     ', 
in  their  lives,  and  reason  justly  thereupon,  as  you  have  well     j 
said.     There  is  such  a  man,  well  known  at  a  certain  court,     ' 
who  believes  himself  destined  to  redress  the  affairs   of    the     | 
Protestants  and  to  bring  France  to  reason,  for  which  purpose 
God  caused  the  greatest  personages  to  pass  through  his  body     i 
in  order  to  ennoble  it ;  he  desires  to  marry  all  the  princesses 
he  sees  to  be  marriageable,  but  after  having  made  them  holy, 
ill  order  to  have  a  holy  progeny  who  are   to  rule  the  land ; 
he  attributes  all  the  misfortunes  of  war  to  the  little  attention 
paid   to   his    advice.      In  speaking  with  a  certain  sovereign,      ' 
he  takes  every  necessary  measure  not  to  lower  his  dignity. 
When  they  enter  into  conversation   with  him,  he  maintains 
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liimself  30  well  that  I  have  doubted  more  than  once  whether 
bis  madness  is  not  feigned,  for  he  is  not  inconvenienced  by 
it.  However,  those  who  know  him  more  intimately  assure  me 
that  his  madness  is  wholly  genuine.] 


CHAPTER  XII 

OF    COMPLEX   IDEAS 

Ph.  The  understanding  bears  not  a  little  resemblance  to 
a  room  wholly  dark,  which  has  only  certain  small  openings  to 
let  in  from  outside  exterior  and  visible  images,  bo  that  if  these 
images,  coining  to  l>e  painted  in  this  dark  room,  coidd  remain 
there  and  be  placed  in  order,  bo  that  they  could  be  found  upon 
occasion,  there  would  be  a  great  resemblance  between  this 
room  and  the  human  understanding. 

Th.  [To  make  the  resemblance  greater,  you  should  suppose 
that  in  this  room  there  was  a  canvas  to  receive  the  images,  not 
even,  but  diversified  by  folds,  representing  the  (kinds  of)  in- 
nate knowledge ;  further,  that  this  canvas  or  membrane  being 
stretched  would  have  a  kind  of  elasticity  or  power  of  action, 
and  also  an  action  and  reaction  accommodated  as  much  to  the 
past  folds  as  to  the  newly  arrived  kinds  of  impressions.  And 
this  action  would  consist  in  certain  vibrations  or  oscillations, 
such  as  are  seen  in  a  stretched  string  so  touched  that  it  gives 
forth  a  kind  of  musical  sound.  For  not  only  do  we  receive 
images  or  outlines  in  the  brain  ;  but  we  form  besides  new  ones, 
when  we  look  at  complex  ideas.  Thus  the  canvas  that  repre- 
sents our  brain  is  necessarily  active  and  elastic.  This  com- 
parison would  explain  tolerably  well  what  passes  in  the  brain ; 
but  as  for  the  soul,  which  is  a  simple  substance  or  monad,  it 
represents  without  extension  these  same  varieties  of  extended 
masses  and  perceives  them.'] 

§  3.  Pk.  Now  complex  ideas  are  either  modes  or  substances 
or  relations. 

1  According  to  the  principle  of  Pre-eswblislied  Harmony.  C/.  Syiteme 
rumcfnu  de  In  nature,  etc..  Vm.  {j  14.  19;  Oerliardl.  4.  4S4,  48S;  Erdmann, 
127.128;  Jacques.  1,47a,  476;  translation,  Appendix,  p.      .— Tb. 
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Th.  [This  division  of  the  objects  of  our  thought  into  sub^^^s- 
stances,  modes,'  and  relations  is  suAiciently  to  ray  taste.  I  be--=s- 
lieve  that  qualities  are  only  modifications  of  substances,  an^=3d 
that  tlie  understanding  adds  thereto  the  relations.*  From  thi^  a 
follows  more  than  you  think.] 

Ph.  Modes  are  either  simple  (as  a  dozen,  a  score,  which  ar^»  e 
composed  of  simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind,  t.e.  of  units)  o  — r 
mixed  (as  beauty),  into  which  enter  simple  ideas  of  differen  ^t 
kinds. 

Th.  Perhaps  dozen  or  score  are  only  relations,  and  are  core — in- 
stituted only  in  connection  with  the  undcra  tan  ding.  Units  ar-"^« 
separate,  and  the  understanding  gathers  them  together  how.^^"- 
ever  dispersed  they  be.  Yet,  although  relations  are  from  th  _^Kie 
understanding,  they  are  not  groundless  or  unreal.  For  in  th-^cne 
first  place  understanding  is  the  origin  of  things ;  and  indee  -^^ 
the  reality  even  of  all  things,  simple' subs tinces  excepted,  ult  ^^i- 
mately  consists  only  of  perceptions  of  the  phenomena  of  sin.^  a- 
ple  substances.  It  is  often  the  same  with  regard  to  the  niixe— "^^li 
modes ;  i.e.  it  is  necessary  to  refer  them  rather  to  the  rel^  J*" 
tions.] 

g  6.  /%.    The  ideas  of  substances  are  certain  combinations  i -■  of 

simple  ideas,  which  are  au]>posed  to  represent  particular  an^crid 
distinct  things,  subsisting  by  themselves,  among  which  ideE^-Sis 

the  obscure  notion  of  substance,  which  is  assumed  withoL 1( 

knowing  what  it  is  in  itself,  is  always  considered  a^  the  fii«-S3( 
and  chief. 

Til.   [The  idea  of  substance  is  not  so  obscure  aa  you  thinW*. 
You  can  know  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  knows  of  itse-Jf 
in  other  things;  and  indeed  the  knowledge  of  the  concre^fce 
always  prece(les  that  of  the  abstract;  the  hot  (thing)  rathei" 
than  the  heat.]  J 

§  7.  Ph.    In  regard  to  substances  there  are  also  two  kinds  of         J 
ideas:  tlie  one  of  single  substances,  like  that  of  a  man,  or  a 
sheep;  the  other  of  several  substances  joined  together,  as  of 
an  army  of  men,  or  a  flock  of  sheep.    These  collections  form 
also  a  single  idea. 

I  C/.  DewartF!'.  Priii.  Plill.it. 
Spinnzn,  Ethir-i.  Pi.  I.,  I>ef. :(:  1 
Bk.  n..  clia|>.  Vl.i  4,    Vol.  1.  |1.  -'niMDiHin.slM.).—  IB. 

'  C/.  Leilmiti,  .Vnr  £«Kir,j.  Bk.  II.,  cli.-ip.  ;tO,  }  4.  — Tb. 
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Tfc.  [This  unity  of  the  idea  of  iiggregates  is  very  true ;  but 
Imately  you  must  admit  that  this  collective  uuity  is  only  a 
igrnity  or  relation,  whose  ground  is  in  that  which  is  found 
eafh  of  the  single  substances  separately.  Thus  these  beinga 
eggTegntion  have  no  other  completed  unity  than  the  mental; 

ently  their  entity  also  is  in  some  mental  sliai>e  or  phe- 

n,  as  that  of  the  rainbow.] 


CHAPTER  XIII 

OF  SrUPLE    MODES,    AKD    FIKHT    OF   THOSE   OF   BPACK 

3.  Ph.    Space  considered  with  respect  to  the  length  which 

parates  two  bodies  is  called  dialance;  with  respect  to  length, 

Wmith.  and  depth  it  may  be  called  capacity. 

Tk.  [To  speak  more  distinctly,  the  distance  between  two 

N  things  (be  they  points  or  extensions)  is  the  length  of  the 

■"  ■t«8t  possible  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  one  to  the  other. 

His  distance  may  be  considered  absolutely   or  in   a  certain 

■e  which  comprises  the  two  distant  things.     For  example, 

K  straight  line  is  absolutely  the  distance  between  two  points. 

rt  these  two  points,  being  in  the  same  spherical  surface,  the 

iitance  of  these  two  points  in  this  surface  is  the  length  of 

B  shortest  great  arc  of  a  circle,  which  may  be  drawn  from 

le  point  to  the  other,     tt  is  well  also  to  notice,  that  distance 

'  lot  only  between  bodies,  hut  also  between  surfaoes,  lines, 

''         It  may  be  said  that  the  cajxicity  or  rather  the  interml 

Iween  two  bodies  or  two  other  extensions,  or  between  an 

Mision  and  a  point,  is  the   space  constituted   by  all  the 

ttesl  lines  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  points  of  each, 

i»  interval  is  filled,  except  when  the  two  fixed  things  are 

the  same  surface,  when  the  shortest  lines  between   the 

^ts  of  the  fixed  things  must  also  fall  in  tliis  surface  of 

It  there  be  expressly  formed.] 

.1 4.  Ph.   Besides  that  which  is  in  nature,  men  have  eatab- 

d  in  their  minds  the  ideas  of  certain  determinate  lengths, 

■  n»  inch  OT  a  foot, 

Th.   [They  cannot  do  it.     For  it  is  impossible  to  have  the 
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idea  of  a  precisely  determined  length.  You  can  neither  say 
nor  understand  by  the  inintl  what  an  inch  or  a  foot  is.  And 
you  can  preserve  the  meaning  of  these  terms  ouly  by  real 
measures,  which  you  suppose  unchanging,  by  means  of  which 
you  can  always  recover  them.  Thus  Mr.  Greaves/  an  Eng- 
lish mathematician,  desired  to  make  use  of  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  which  have  endurert  a  long  time  and  will  endure  appar- 
ently some  time  longer,  to  conserve  our  measures,  by  showing 
posterity  the  propositions  '  which  have  been  sketched  in  defi- 
nite lengths  in  one  of  these  pyramids.  It  is  true  that  a  little- 
after  it  was  discovered  that  pendulums  serve  to  perpetuate 
measures  {tnensvris  rerum  ad  posterva  tra)isviiUendis),  as  Huy- 
gens,'  Mouton,^  and  Buratini,  formerly  maistre  de  mounoye  in 
Poland,  have  demonstrated  *  by  showing  the  proportion  of  our 
measures  of  length  to  that  of  the  pendulum,  which  beat^s  pre- 
cisely a  second  (for  example),  i.e.  the  864(H)th"  i>art  of  a 
revolution  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  of  an  astronomical  day  ;  anil 
Buratini  has  composed  a  treatise  expressly  thereupon,  which 

>  Joba  Grntvea,  l(l02-ti>S3.  SnTiliau  PrufeBsor  uf  ABtronomy  at  Oxford. 
Iftl3-1(H8.  HiB  Pyramid'igruphia,  or  a  Uiicourte  on  the  Pfframidt  in  £gvpt. 
16«i.  — Tr. 

*G«r1iantt  ftoil  Erdnuinti  read:  "propositions" ;  .Tacquea  reads:  " pmpoT-- 
tlous";  Si.'hiuvrsoliiiiidt  tranglHtes  "  VerliSItiiisse."— Tr. 

■  Christian  Uuy^aa.  li!39-li}!ia.  HDntch  phjiifisi.RBonieter,  andaatronomer. 
He  discovered  the  laws  ot  double  r«Inicilon.  and  wits  the  first  to  establish  on 
a  snre  loiiadatlon  tiie  wave  tbeor;  of  llgbl,  In  liis  Traill  de  la  lamirrr, 
Lejdra.  IliUO.  His  reneardiea  in  ptiysical  npll(»  canatitnte  his  chief  elatni  to 
scientific  Immortality.  His  application  at  the  penilDlam  to  regolste  the  move- 
ment  of  clocks,  arlBinjc  from  bis  lelt  rn^ed  ol  an  eiLact  nieasare  of  time  in 
wnronomlcal  obseri-atiaiiB,  dates  from  ItiSfi.  He  puhUsbed  his  Ortcri]>tion 
lit  fhortogt  a  pendale  in  1057,  and  presented  his  finil  "  peiidulnm-oIoclK  "  to 
the  States-Genenl  June  IS.  1607,  This  Dtteriptiou  was  repnblished  as  chap.  1 
of  bis  mniinum  apui,  the  Horoloyium  oneif/o (oriam,  m'w  lit  motu  pendulnrutn 
ad  horaloiiia  adaptalo.  dedicated  to  Lonis  XIV,.  Manih  aS.  IKTS.  In  chap.  4  .if 
this  work  he  determined  the  centre  or  oscillation  of  a  pendulnni,  KaA  couiw- 
quenll;  the  length  ot  tbe  simple  iMchronous  pendnlum.  His  irorks  veie 
pDbllshed  in  two  vols.  4to.  Opera  varia.  Leyden.  1T31,  and  tvo  Bupplemenlary 
vol*.  410,  Opfra  religtia,  Amnterdam,  1728.  —  Tr. 

*  Gabriel  Honton,  ItilB-liiM,  a  Frencb  nmlbematlcian  and  aatrDnoraer, 
principally  known  by  his  Obefrvatiniieii  diametrorum  tola  et  liitue  apparen- 
tium.  Lyons,  imo.  His  priucipal  title  to  honorable  mention  in  the  bislory 
of  science  is  the  invention  of  the  method  o[  differences  for  llie  cnlculatioo  of 
tables  of  every  kind,  aflerwarrts  reduced  to  n  system  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Ifi42-17LT,  and  known  hy  lis  as  onr  method  of  interpolation.  — T8. 

'  Etdmsnn  and  Ju'qneH  re«il :  "  pr^teodQ  inontrer,"  f.e.  chimed  to  d«imoi>- 
Btnte.  — Tr. 

«  Erdmanii  and  Japi|iies  read :  "  Sei.noOlh,"  evidently  tm  error. Ta. 
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I  have  seen  in  mauuscript.  But  there  is,  however,  this  imper- 
fection in  this  measure  of  pendulums,  which  must  be  limited 
to  certain  countries,  for  pendulums  to  beat  in  the  same  time 
need  to  be  shorter  at  the  equator.  And  it  is  furthermore 
necessary  to  assume  the  constancy  of  the  really  fundamental 
measure,  viz. :  the  length  of  a  day  or  of  a  revolution  of  the 
globe  of  the  earth  around  its  axis,  and  also  of  the  cause  of 
gravitation,  not  to  speak  of  other  circumstances.] 

S  5.  Ph.  Observing  how  extremities  are  terminated  either 
by  straight  lines  which  form  distinct  angles,  or  by  curved  lines 
in  which  no  angle  can  be  perceived,  we  form  the  idea  oi  figure. 

Tk.  [A  superficial  figure  is  terminated  by  a  line  or  by  lines : 
but  the  figure  of  a  body  can  be  limited  without  determined 
lines,  as  for  example  that  of  a  sphere.  A  single  straight  Hue 
or  plane  surface  cannot  enclose  any  space  or  make  any  figure. 
But  a  single  line  can  enclose  a  superficial  figure,  for  example 
the  circle,  the  oval,  as  also  a  single  curbed  surface  can  enclose 
a  solid  figure,  like  the  sphere  and  the  spheroid.  Yet,  not  only 
several  straight  lines  or  plane  surfaces,  but  also  several  curved 
lines  or  several  curved  surfaces,  can  concur  together  and  form 
even  angles  between  themselves,  when  the  one  is  not  the  tan- 
gent of  the  other.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  Ihe  definition  of  figure 
in  general  according  to  the  usage  of  geometers.  To  say  that  it 
is  a  limited  extension  would  be  too  general,  for  a  straight  line, 
tor  example,  although  terminated  by  the  two  ends,  is  not  a 
figure  and  even  two  straight  lines  cannot  make  one.  To  say 
that  it  is  an  extension  limited  by  an  extension  is  not  general 
enough,  for  the  entire  spherical  surface  is  a  figure  and  yet  it  is 
not  limited  by  any  extension.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
figure  is  a  limited  extension,  in  which  there  are  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  paths  from  one  point  to  another.  This  definition  com- 
prises limited  surfaces  without  terminating  lines  which  the 
preceding  definition  did  not  comprise,  and  excludes  the  lines, 
because  from  one  point  to  another  in  a  line  there  is  only  one 
path  or  a  determined  number  of  paths.  But  it  will  be  still 
better  to  say  that  figure  is  limited  extension,  which  may  admit 
an  extended  section,  or  better  which  has  breadth,  a  term  which 
hitherto  had  not  been  further  defined.] 

S  6.  Ph.  At  the  least  all  figures  are  only  simple  modes  of 
Space. 
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Th.  [According  to  your  view,  the  simple  modes  re])eat  the 
same  idea,  but  in  figures  there  is  not  always  the  repetition  of 
the  same  mode.  Curves  differ  much  from  straight  lines  and 
between  themselves.  So  I  do  not  know  how  the  definition  of 
the  simple  mode  will  be  in  place  here.] 

§  7.  Ph.  [We  need  cot  take  our  defiDitions  too  strictly. 
But  let  US  pass  from  figure  to  place.']  When  we  find  all  the 
pieces  upon  the  same  squares  of  the  chess-board  where  we  left 
them,  we  say  that  they  are  all  in  the  tame  place,  although  per- 
liaps  the  chess-board  has  been  moved.  We  say  also  that  the 
ches8-lx>ar<l  is  in  the  same  place,  if  it  remains  in  the  same  part 
of  the  cabin  of  the  vessel,  although  the  vessel  has  sailed,  Tlie 
vessel  is  also  said  to  be  in  the  same  plaee  supposing  it 
keeps  the  same  distance  with  reference  to  the  parts  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  although  the  earth  has  perhaps  turned 
round. 

Til.  [7*/((te  is  either  jtartictdar  when  considered  with  regard 
to  certain  bodies,  or  universal  wheu  it  relates  to  all,  and  with 
reference  to  which  all  the  changes  possible  in  relation  to  any 
body  are  taken  into  account.  And  if  there  were  nothing  fixed 
in  the  iinivei-se,  the  place  of  each  thing  could  still  be  deter- 
mined by  reasoning,'  if  there  were  means  of  making  a  record  of 
all  the  changes,  or  if  the  memorj'  of  a  creature  coulil  suffice  for 
them,  as  they  say,  tlie  Arabs  play  chess  by  memory  and  on 
horseback.  What  we  cannot  understand,  however,  is  neverthe- 
less determined  in  the  truth  of  things.] 

§  in.  I'll.  If  any  man  asks  me  what  space  is,  I  am  ready  to 
tell  him  when  he  tells  me  what  extension  is. 

Til.  [1  wish  I  could  speak  of  the  nature  of  fever  or  any  other 
malady  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  I  believe  the  nature 
of  s]>ace  is  expounded.  Kxtension  is  the  abstract  of  the  ex- 
tended, Xow  the  extended  is  a  continuum  whose  parts  are 
coexistent,  or  exi,<t  at  the  same  time,] 

S  17.   I'll.    If  any  one  asks  whether  space  without  body  is 

1  S.'li.-iarsclinif.tl  snys  tlinl  Hit-  statrmems  liere  niaiW  liy  Leil.niti  have  li&M 
loiinil  llii'ir  coiit1nn»tl»n  nlnl  wcniiiiilisliiiifiil  itiniuKli  Gauiw'  Thfi/rin  motut 
cor(''>rii»i  •i-'lftllum.  Tlie  wiirk  wua  iiuMixliMl  ut  KiimlianE.  In  I80».  and 
"KUve  a  ("iwerfiil  iiupiiW  to  thf  Irac  iiimIiikU  u[  astronnmii-al  obaervktioD." 
The  nitilior,  Carl  Friwlrii'li  Uiiii*i.  1i.i-l«w.  wn*  an  rmlncnt  German  malbr- 
luntloiati.  His  mllwli-l  work*.  r.iiinl  Ly  E.  -I.  Scheriiii;,  have  been  published 
by  Ibif  R,.yal  SiK-iely  ut  Gi.tiiQi:i-n,  7  voN.,  4io.    (Inttin^en ;  1«>3-IST1.— Tb. 
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substance  or  accident,  I  should  reply  without  hesitation  that  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Til.  [I  fear  you  may  think  me  vain  in  wishing  to  determiue 
what  you,  sir,  admit  you  do  not  know.  But  if  it  is  expedient 
to  judge,  (I  fear)  that  you  know  more  about  the  matter  than 
you  state  or  think  you  do.  Some  hare  believed  that  God  is 
the  place  of  things.^  Lessius  and  Guericke,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
tLiken,  were  of  this  opinion,  but  then  place  contains  something 
more  than  what  we  attribute  to  the  space  which  we  deprive  of  . 
all  activity ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  no  more  a  substance  than 
time,  and  if  it  has  parts  it  cannot  be  God.  It  is  a  relation,  an 
order,  not  only  between  existences,  but  also  between  possibili- 
ties as  they  may  exist.  But  its  tnith  and  reality,  like  all 
eternal  truths,  is  grounded  in  God.] 

Ph.  [I  am  not  far  from  your  view,  and  you  know  the  pas- 
sage of  St.  Paul,  who  says  that  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  in  God.'  Thus,  according  to  different  ways  of  con- 
sidering the  matter,  it  may  be  said  that  space  is  God,  and  also 
that  it  is  only  an  order  or  a  relation.] 

Th.  [The  better  statement  then  will  be  that  space  is  an 
order,  but  that  God  is  its  source.] 

§  18.  Ph.  [Yet  to  know  whether  space  is  a  substance,  it 
would  be  needful  to  know  in  what  the  nature  of  substance  in 
general  consists.  But  in  this  there  is  a  difficulty.  If  God, 
finite  spirits,  and  bodies  participate  In  common  in  an  identical 
substantial  nature,  would  it  not  follow  that  they  differ  only  as 
different  modifications  of  this  substance  ?] 

>  Tbl.4  iIiK'trine  appeared  very  early.  Soliaarschmiilt  refers  to  the  eollertion 
of  pnemsof  uncertain  origin  cAlled  OrpAiua,  where  (Fract.  vi.,p.  457,  eii.  Her* 
iiiarm,  V.  s  and  9)  it  la  [Kietically  expressed  Ihiia :  "  All  that  has  been  and  here- 
after vtll  be,  is  formed  together  In  the  bosom  of  Zeus."  Again  (v.  IT-'JO) : 
"  Due  is  the  ruling  Being,  In  whom  the  All  movea.  fire,  water,  earth  anil  air, 
day  and  Digbt,  reason,  the  first  principle  and  Joyful  love  —  all  this  lies  in  the 
great  Imsoni  of  Zens,"  etc.  Maleliranche  represents  a  pliawt  of  the  same  view 
In  his  dwtriiie  that  we  see  all  things  lu  God.  Cf.  his  Dt  ta  Rechfn-lie  lU  la 
VeriU,  III.,  11.,  6:  "  We  abide  Ihiis  In  Ihe  view  that  God  Is  the  Intelligible 
world  or  the  place  o(  spirits,  Jnst  aa  the  material  world  In  the  place  of  bmlies. 
From  His  power  they  receive  all  their  modifications,  in  His  wisdom  tbey  find 
all  their  Ideas,  by  HU  love  they  are  niove<l  in  nil  their  moral  inclination)!.  Bnt 
liecause  His  power  and  His  love  are  nothing  else  than  Hlmxelf,  we  will  believe 
with  At.  Paul,  that  He  is  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  and  that  In  Hiin  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being."  Vf.  also  .TameH  MHrtlneflii.  Tgpet  af  Ethical 
77ie..r!f,3ileil.,  Vol.  l.p.  170<?.    NewVork:  Macmillau  &  Co.,  1886.— Tr. 

I  Act8l7:28.  — Tk. 
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Th.  [If  this  result  follows,  it  would  follow  also,  that  God, 
finite  spirits,  and  bodies,  participatiug  in  coimuoii  iu  an  ideu- 
tical  nature  of  being,  would  differ  only  as  different  modifica- 
tions  of  this  being.] 

S  19.  Pk.  Those  who  first  thought  of  regarding  accideuts  as 
a  kind  of  real  beings,  which  need  soiuething  in  which  to  inhere, 
were  constrained  to  invent  the  word  substance  to  serve  as  a 
support  to  the  accidents. 

27i.  [Do  you  then  think,  sir,  that  the  accidents  can  subsist 
apart  from  the  substance  ?  or  do  you  mean  that  they  are  not 
real  beings  ?  You  seem  to  multiply  diflficulties  without  reason, 
and  I  have  remarked  above  that  substances  or  concretes  are 
conceived  rather  than  accidents  or  abstracts.] 

Ph.  The  words  substance  and  accident  are  in  my  view  of 
little  use  in  philosophy. 

Tti.  [I  admit  that  I  am  of  another  opinion,  and  I  believe 
that  the  consideration  of  substance '  is  oneof  the  most  important 
and  fruitful  points  of  philosophy.] 

S  21.  Ph.  [We  have  now  spoken  of  substance  only  by  the 
way,  while  asking  if  space  is  a  substance.  But  it  is  sutBcient 
for  us  that  it  is  not  a  body.]  No  one  will  dare  to  make  body 
infinite  like  space. 

Til.  [Descartes  and  his  followers  have  said,  nevertheless, 
that  matter  has  no  limits,  in  making  the  world  indefinite,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive  of  its  extremities.  And 
they  have  changed  the  term  infinite  into  indefinite  with  some 
reason ;    for  there  never  is  an  infinite  whole   in   the    world. 

1  C/.  XeO!  Eltays.  Bk.  I!.,  chap.  2:!,  5  1:  J)'  yrim^  philosutihile  oinrnrfo- 
tlonK  et  d(  ti'itione  subslanlim,  lUm,  i;.tI.»v^U.  Vi:1  4.  ]■]>.  4e1H-I70;  Erdinuui, 
pp.  i'Jl-I22;  A.  Jacques,  (Euiire»  dc  /.■  ■;...  .  v..!  !.  i.n  4.Vi-«4  (in  Fieuvfat; 
IriLuslnlinn,  Appendix,  pp.  ;  .<  '  !     I„   nature  rl  lU  la 

cumniuiikatiun  df*  lUfiMaiiCM,  ou«.w  '-■  .  ■,«*,/  y  a  entrr  I'ame 

ft  If  cufpc,  16Wi,  }{  2,  3,  Gerliardt,  V.>l,  i.  jii.  (77  ■  ■  .  Hrdmanii,  pp.  124-iaj; 
Janjues,   Vol.  1,  pp.  469  »q.;    tronalntiiin.  Api*iiiiis,    jip.  ;    Dt   tpM 

natura,  sine  de  vi  intita  aclionibutgne  crealurum.  IIRW,  Uerhanlt,  Vol.  i,  pp. 
504-5ItI:  Erdinann,  pp.  Ifil-l<i0:  Jacqaes,  Vol.  1.  pp.  W9-468(in  Froni'li)  ;  tivtt- 
lalioD,  Appendix,  jip.  ;  Cuiuidtralioni  tur  le  principe  de  fie  et  nir 

la  natures  plnitigiiei,  1705,  Qerlisrdl,  Vol.  G,  jip.  BIMWilN;  ErdmMin,  pp. 
42tM32:  tmnslatioD.  Duncan,  Philiu.  Wortt  »/  Liiibnitt.  pp.  1H3-Il]»i  /■rfn- 
ciptt  de  la  nalurt  tt  de  la  grace/imdt*  en  rnisnii,  .',  ITU,  Oerluuitt,  Tol.fl, 
pp.  890-600;  Eriimann,  pp.  714-718;  translBtloii,  Diinosii,  nyj.  eit.,  pp.  209-217; 
La  Hvnadotngte,  1714.  Gerbardt.  Viil.  6,  pp.  e07-<i;;i;  ErHmann,  pp.  700-719: 
translation,  Diincan.cip.r'if,,  pp.  2lK-2re;  nlsoF.  H.  Hi.>dge,  in  "  The  Jour. Spec 
PbilOB.,"  Vol,  1,  pp.  lai-lOT.  — Tr. 
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although  there  are  always  some  wholes  greater  than  others  to 
infinity,  and  the  universe  even  cannot  pass  for  a  whole  as  I 
have  elsewhere '  shown. 

P}i.  Those  who  take  matter  and  extension  as  one  and  the 
same  thing  maintain  that  the  inner  sides  of  &  hollow  vacuous 
body  would  touch.  But  the  space  which  is  between  two  bodies 
suffices  to  prevent  their  mutual  contact. 

Th.  [I  am  of  your  opinion,  for  although  I  do  not  admit  a 
vacuum,  I  distinguish  matter  from  extension,  and  I  admit  that 
if  there  wei-e  a  vacuum  in  a  sphere,  the  opposite  poles  in  the 
hollow  space  would  not  on  that  account  touch.  But  I  believe 
that  this  is  a  case  which  the  divine  perfection  does  not  allow.] 

g  23.  Ph.  It  seems,  however,  that  motion  proves  a  vacuum. 
AVhen  the  least  part  of  the  divided  body  is  as  large  as  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  a  void  space  equal  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
mustard  is  requisite  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  parts  of 
this  body  to  move  freely  ;  the  same  condition  will  hold  good  . 
when  the  parts  of  the  matter  are  one  hundred  million  times 
smaller. 

Tit.  [It  is  true,  that  if  the  world  were  fnll  of  hard  corpus- 
cles, which  could  neither  yield  nor  divide,  as  the  atoms  are 
depicted,  motion  would  be  impossible.  But  in  truth,  there  is  no 
original  hardness ;  on  the  contrary,  fluidity  is  the  original 
condition,  and  bodies  are  divided  as  needful,  since  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it.  This  takes  away  all  the  force  in  the 
argument  for  a  vacuum  drawn  from  motion.] 


CHAPTER   XIV 

OF    DURATIOX    AND    ITS   SIMPLE   MODES 

5  10.  Ph.  To  extension  corresponds  duration.  And  a  part 
of  duration  in  which  we  remark  no  successions  of  ideas  we 
call  an  instant. 

Th.  This  definition  of  an  instant  ought  (I  believe)  to  mean 
the  popular  notion,  like  that  which  the  common  people  have 

'  C/.anfe.pp.  Ifi,  IT;  also  J^cwi  Rnmiif.Bk.  II..  chap.  IT,  5  !■  The  proof  that 
the  uiiivente  Is  not,  atrlrtljr  speaking,  a  irhole,  is  Kiven  in  the  letter  (o  Dea 
Bosses. March  11,  ITOG,  a«Thanlt, Vol.3,  p.%4iif.,ErdiuaDn,  pp. 43S-13G.  —  T«. 
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§  26.  Fh.   One  may  conceive  the  begiuiiiug  of  motion,  al- 

though he  may  not  comprehend  that  of  duration  taken  in  -  all 
its  extension.  One  may  give  limits  to  the  body,  but  cannot  do 
it  with  regard  to  space, 

Tk.  [It  is  as  I  just  said  that  time  and  space  indicate  t'^  he 
possibilities  beyond  the  supposition  of  existences.  Time  a  — nd 
space  are  of  the  nature  of  eternal  truths  which  consider  equa —  ^ly 
the  possible  and  the  actual.] 

§  27.  I'll.  In  fact  the  ideas  of  time  and  eternity  come  fri — ^m 
the  same  source,  for  we  can  in  our  thought  add  certain  lengt  ~^s 
of  duration  to  one  another  as  often  as  we  please. 

Til.  [But  in  order  to  draw  from  them  the  notion  of  elernm^^tg. 
it  is  necessary  to  think  besides  tliat  the  same  reason  alw^^  \vs 
exists  for  going  farther.  It  is  this  rational  consideration  wh^^acli 
achieves  the  notion  of  the  infinite  or  the  indefinite  in  possiF"  lile 
pnigiess.  Tlius  the  senses  alone  cannot  suffice  to  cause  t^^lie 
formation  of  these  notions.     And  ultimately  it  may  be  sr^  ajil 

that  Ike  ideii  of  the  absolute^  is  anterior  in  the  nature  of  thit sigs 

to  Ihat  of  the  limits  which  are  added,  but  we  notice  the  fori^^wr 
only  as  we  commence  with  what  is  limited  and  strikes  ^^»ur 
senses.] 

CHAPTER  XV 

OF    DURATION   AKn   KXPAKSION    CONSIDERED   TOOETHEB 

§  4.  Pk.  One  admits  more  easily  an  infinite  duration  of 
time  than  an  infinite  expansion  of  space,  because  we  concei'e 
infinite  duration  in  God,  and  attribute  extension  only  to  matter 
which  is  finite,  and  callthespacebeyond  the  universe  imaginarr.  J 

But  (§  2)  Solomon  seems  to  have  other  thoughts  wlien,  S})eJit-  J 

ing  of  Go<l,  he  says  ;  the  heaven  avd  the  heaven  of  heavens  ca»-  § 

not  contain  Thee;^  and  for  myself  I  believe  that  he  magnifies 
too  highly  the  capacity  of  his  own  understanding  who  imag- 
ines he  can  extend  his  thoughts  farther  than  the  place  where 
God  exists. 

I  TTie  lilfaof  Ih'  abttiluir  bplongs  lo  our  reaaon  «!i  snoli,  c/.  Ne<f  Eitnft, 
Bk.  n.,ph!lp.  lT,$3,Th„S  l(i.Th..tlinuRhnciir!<t1)«comcniTnre  of  it  through 
our  cnnsHiniHiieAB  of  i1il>  ])nrtiou1ar  lileas  of  Ihe  rensou  us  Umltationa  ol  ttie 
Idea  nf  ilie  nhsoliitr.  —  Th. 

»  1  Kings  8  :■.;:;  2  Chroii.  G:  18,  — Tr, 
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Th.  If  God  were  extended,  he  would  have  parts.  But  dura- 
tion graots  these  only  to  his  works.  However  in  relation  to 
space  immensity  must  be  attributed  to  him,  which  gives  also 
parts  and  order  to  the  immediate  works  of  God.  He  is  the 
source  of  possibilities  as  of  actualities,  of  the  one  by  his 
essence,  of  the  other  by  his  will.  Thus  space  like  time  has 
its  reality  only  from  him,  and  he  can  fill  the  void  when  it 
seems  to  him  good.  Thus  it  is  that  in  this  respect  he  is 
everywhere.'] 

§  11.  PJi.  We  do  not  know  what  relations  spirits  have  with 
space,  nor  how  they  participate  therein.  But  we  know  that 
they  participate  in  duration. 

Th.  [All  finite  spirits  are  always  united  to  some  organic 
body,  and  they  represent  to  themselves  other  bodies  by  means 
of  relations  to  their  own.  Thus  their  relation  to  s[)ace  is  as 
evident  as  that  of  bodies.  For  the  rest,  before  leaving  this 
subject,  I  would  add  a  comparison  between  time  and  space  to 
those  which  you  have  given;  viz. :  — if  there  were  a  vacuum 
in  space  (as,  for  instance,  if  a  spliere  were  hollow  within),  you 
could  determine  its  size;  but  if  there  were  a  vacuum  in  time, 
I.e.  a  duration  without  changes,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  its  length.  Whence  it  comes  that  you  may  refute 
tlie  one  who  would  maintain  that  two  bodies,  between  which 
there  is  a  vacuum,  touch ;  for  geometry  defends  the  proposition 
that  two  opposite  poles  of  a  hollow  sphere  would  not  touch : 
but  you  cannot  refute  the  one  who  would  maintain  that  two 
worlds,  the  one  of  which  succeeds  the  other,  touch  as  to  dura- 
tion, so  that  the  one  necessarily  begins  when  the  other  ends, 
without  the  possibility  of  an  interval.  You  could  not  refute 
it,  I  say,  because  this  interval  is  indeterminable.  If  s])ace 
were  only  a  Hue,  and  if  l>ody  were  immovable,  it  would  no 
l(in;:er  be  iJOssii)le  to  determine  the  length  of  the  vacuum 
between  two  bodies. 

'  noit,  H&'oniini.'  to  Leiliiiii^,  is  iflr/jt  purat.  a  piiTB  !ipirit,  without  liody  and 

dynninii-.    CY,  ,Vi-w  Em-i;/-,  Bk.  II.,  rluip.  I.  {  I'i,  Til.,  iiiili;  p.  li:i;  Letter  to 
Den  Itosws,  Oct.  Iti,  170U,  GerbarcU,  Vol.  2,  p.  ;e5,  Erdmann,  p.  440,  b.— Tb. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

Of   NUHBEK 

§  4.  Ph.  In  numbei's  ideas  are  both  more  precise  and  more 
accurately  to  be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other  than  in 
extension,  where  yon  cannot  observe  or  measure  each  equality 
and  each  excess  of  size  as  easily  as  in  numbers,  because  in 
apace  we  cannot  by  thought  attain  a  certain  definite  smallness 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go,  like  the  unit  in  number. 

Th.  [That  should  be  understood  ot  the  integer.  For  other- 
wise number  in  ila  extent,  comprising  the  fraction,  the  sui-d,  the 
transcendent,  and  all  that  may  be  assumed  between  two  inte- 
gers, is  proportional  to  the  line,  and  there  is  there  as  little  of 
a  minimum  as  in  the  continuum.  Thus  the  definition  of  num- 
ber as  a  multitude  of  units  is  in  place  only  among  the  integers. 
The  precise  distinction  of  ideas  in  extension  does  not  consist 
in  fize:  for  to  distinguish  size  clearly  one  must  have  recourse 
to  integers,  or  to  other  (iiieasui-es)  known  by  means  of  inte- 
gei-9;  thus  from  conlinuovs  quuntity  it  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
ilittcrete  quantity,  in  order  to  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  size. 
Thus  the  modifications  of  extension,  when  not  joined  to  num- 
bers, cannot  be  distinguished  by  figure,  taking  this  term  so 
generally  that  it  means  everything  which  makes  two  exten- 
sions dissimilar  the  one  to  the  other.] 

g  n.  Ph.  By  repeating  the  idea  of  a  uuit  and  joining  it  to 
another  unit,  we  make  a  collective  idea,  which  we  call  two. 
And  whoever  can  do  that  and  advance  always  by  adding  one 
more  to  the  last  collective  idea  to  which  he  gives  a  particular 
name,  can  count  so  long  as  he  has  a  set  of  names  and  sufficient 
memory  to  retain  them. 

Th.  [By  this  means  alone  one  cannot  advance  very  far. 
For  memory  would  be  too  heavily  loaded  if  it  must  retain  an 
entirely  new  name  for  each  addition  of  a  new  unit.  That  is 
why  a  certain  order  and  a  certain  repetition  of  these  names  is 
necessary  by  recommencing  in  accordance  with  a  certain  pro- 
gression.] 

Ph.   The  different  modes  of  numbers  are  capable  of  no  otbet 
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difference  than,  that  of  more  or  less ;  [this  is  why  there  are 
simple  modes  like  those  of  extension.] 

Th.  [That  may  be  said  of  time  and  of  the  straight  line,  but 
not  of  figures,  and  still  less  of  numbers,  which  are  not  only 
different  in  size  but  further  unlike.  An  even  number  may  be 
divided  into  two  equal  numbers,  but  not  an  uneven.  Three 
and  six  are  triangular  numbers,  four  and  nine  are  squares, 
eight  is  a  cube,  etc.  And  this  principle  has  place  in  numbers 
still  more  than  in  figures,  for  two  unequal  figures  may  be  per- 
fectly similar  to  each  other,  but  never  two  numbers.  But  I 
am  not  astonished  that  you  are  often  deceived  thereupon,  be- 
cause one  does  not  commonly  have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  is 
aiitiilar  or  dusimilar.  You  see  then,  sir,  that  your  idea  or 
your  application  of  simple  or  mixed  modes  is  greatly  in  need  of 
correction.] 

§  G.  Ph.  [You  were  right  in  remarking  that  it  is  well  to 
give  numlwrs  their  own  names  to  be  retained.]  Thus  I  believe 
that  it  would  lie  convenient  in  computation  to  say  a  billion  for 
brevity's  sake  instead  of  a  million  of  millions,  and  instead  of  a 
million  of  millions  of  millions,  or  a  million  of  billions,  to  say 
a  trillion,  and  thus  in  order  to  nonillions,  for  there  is  little 
need  of  going  farther  in  the  use  of  numbers. 

Th.  These  denominations  are  good  enough.  Let  a'=10. 
That  posited,  a  million  will  be  a^,  a  billion  x*°,  a  trillion  a;", 
etc.,  and  a  nonilliou  ^. 


CHAPTER   XVII 


§  1.  Ph.  One  of  the  most  important  notions  is  that  of 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  which  are  regarded  as  modes  of 
fjuantity. 

Til.  [I'roperly  speaking,  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  tilings,  i.e.  that  there  are  always  niori'  of  them  than 
can  he  assigned.  Hut  there  is  no  infinite  number,  neither  line 
nor  other  infinite  quantity,  if  these  are  understood  as  veritable 
wholes,  as  it  is  easy  to  jirove.  The  schools  have  meant  or  have 
lietii  obliged  to  say  that,  in  admitting  a  syneategorematic  in- 
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finite,'  as  they  call  it,  and  not  a  categoreiuatic  infinite.  The 
true  infinite  exists,  strictly  speaking,  only  in  the  absolute,  which 
is  anterior  to  all  composition,  and  is  not  formed  by  the 
additions  of  ])arts.'] 

PL  When  we  ajijily  our  idea  of  the  infinite  to  the  first 
Being,  we  do  it  primarily  in  respect  to  his  duration  and  ubi- 
quity, and,  more  figuratively,  to  his  power,  his  wisdom,  hia 
goodness,  and  his  other  attributes. 

Tk.  [Not  more  figuratively,  but  less  immediately,  because 
the  other  attributes  make  their  importance  known  through 
relation  to  those  into  which  enters  the  consideration  of 
parts.] 

5  2.  Ph.  I  thought  it  was  established  that  the  mind  regards 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  as  modifications  of  extension*  and 
duration. 

Th.  [I  do  not  find  that  it  has  been  established  that  the  con- 
sideiation  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite  takes  place  wherever 
there  is  bulk  and  magnitude.  And  the  true  infinite  is  not  a 
modification,  it  is  the  absolute ;  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is 
modified,  it  is  limited  and  forms  a  finite.] 

§  3.  Ph.  IVe  have  believed  that  since  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  expand  without  limit  its  idea  of  space  by  new  addi- 
tions is  always  the  same,  it  is  thence  that  the  idea  of  an  infi- 
nite space  is  derived. 

Th.  [It  is  well  to  add  that  this  is  because  the  same  ratio  ia 
seen  always  to  hold  good.  Let  us  titke  a  straight  line  and 
prolong  it  until  it  is  double  the  length  of  the  first.  Now  it 
is  clear  that  the  second  line,  being  perfectly  similar  to  the 
first,  may  be  itself  doubled  in  order  to  have  a  third,  which  ia 
Btill  similar  to  the  preceding ;  and  the  same  ratio  holding 
good  always,  it  is  never  possible  to  stop  the  process  ;  thus 
the  line  may  be  prolonged  to  infinity,  so  that  the  consideration 
of  the  infinite  arises  from  that  of  similarity  or  from  the  same 
ratio,  and  its  origin  is  the  same  with  that  of  universal  and 
necessary  truths.     This  shows  us  how  what  gives  completion 
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to  the  conception  of  this  idea  is  found  in  oarselves,  and  can- 
not come  from  the  experience  of  our  senses,  just  as  neceesary 
truths  cannot  be  proved  by  induction  nor  by  the  senses.  The 
idea  of  the  absidute  is  in  us  internally,  like  that  of  being ;  these 
absolutes  are  nothing  else  than  the  attributes  of  God,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  not  lees  the  source  of  ideas,  because 
God  is  himself  the  principle  of  beings.  The  idea  of  the  abso- 
lute in  relation  to  space,  is  only  that  of  the  immensity  of 
God,  and  so  of  the  others.  But  you  deceive  yourself  in  wish- 
ing to  imagine  an  absolute  space  which  is  an  infinite  whole 
composed  of  parts ;  there  is  none  such,  it  is  a  notion  which 
implies  a  contradiction,  and  these  Infinite  wholes,  and  their 
opposed  infinitesimals,  are  used  only  in  the  calculations  of 
geometers,  just  like  the  imaginary  roots  of  algebra.] 

§  6.  Ph.  [We  conceive  furthermore  a  magnitude  without 
understanding  thereby  parts  outside  of  parts.]  If  to  the  most 
perfect  idea  I  have  of  the  whitest  whiteness,  I  add  another  of 
an  equal  or  less  brilliant  whiteness  (for  I  cannot  add  the  idea 
of  a  whiter  than  I  have,  which  I  suppose  tlie  whitest  that  I 
actually  conceive),  it  neither  increases  nor  extends  my  idea  in 
any  way ;  therefore  the  different  ideas  of  whiteness  are  called 
dfffrees.'] 

Tli.  [I  do  not  fully  understand  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
for  nothing  prevents  me  from  receiving  the  perception  of  a 
whiter  whiteness  than  wliat  is  actually  conceived.  The  true 
reason  why  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  whiteness  cannot  be 
intinitely  increased  is  because  it  is  not  an  original  quality ; 
the  senses  give  us  only  a  confused  knowledge  of  it ;  and  when 
we  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  it,  we  shall  see  that  it  arises 
from  the  structure,  and  is  limited  by  that  of  the  organ  of 
vision.  But  as  regards  original  or  distinctly  knowable  quali- 
ties, we  see  that  there  are  sometimes  means  of  going  to 
infinity,  not  only  in  the  case  of  e^enxion  or,  if  you  prefer, 
liifftisioii  or  what  the  scholastic  philosophy  calls  partes  extra 
jytrtes,  as  in  time  and  place,  but  also  in  the  case  of  intention  or 
degrees,  for  esarople,  as  regards  velocity.] 

S  8.  Ph.  We  have  no  idea  of  infinite  space,  and  nothing  is 
plainer  than  the  absurdity   of  an  actual  idea  of  an  infinite 

Tk.    [I  am  of  the  same  opinion.     But  this  is  not  because  we 
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cannot  bare  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  but  because  the  infini — 
cannot  be  a  true  whole.] 

g  16.  Fh.  For  the  same  reason  we  have  theu  no  poaiti"" 
idea  of  an  iutinite  duration  or  of  eternity,  any  more  than  - 
immensity. 

Th.  [I  believe  we  liavG  a  positive  idea  of  both,  and  th* 
idea  is  a  true  one,  provided  it  is  not  conceived  as  an  infini 
whole,  but  as  an  absolute  or  attribute  without  limits  whic: 
exists  in  reference  to  etennty,  in  the  necessity  of  the  existen— 
of  God,  without  depending  upon  parts  and  without  the  notice 
being  formed  by  an  addition  of  time.  We  see  furthernioi-e 
that  way,  as  I  have  said  already,  that  the  origin  of  the  noti^ 
of  the  infinite  comes  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  uecessa  — 
truths.] 

CHAPTER   XVIII 


Ph.  There  are  besides  many  simple  modes  fonued  fr^  "Oin 
simple  idciis.  Such  ;iro  (5  2)  modes  of  motion,  as  slidi—  "g, 
rolliin;;  those  of  sound  (§  U)  which  are  modified  by  notes  a^  'nij 
airs,  as  colors  by  degrees,  uot  to  speak  of  tastes  and  sme^^^'Us 
(S  C).  Those  always'  have  neither  measures  nor  diati  "Hft 
names  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  complex  modes  (S  ~), 
because  use  regulates  them,  and  we  will  speak  of  them  ui  ^re 
fully  when  we  eome  to  words. 

Th.  [The  majority  of  modes  are  not  sufficiently  simple  r».»(/ 
can  be  reckoned  with  the  complex,  for  exam])le.  to  explain  w  iJat 
sliding  and  rolling  is  besides  motion,  you  must  consider  sur- 
face-resistance.] J 


CIIAl'TEK  XIX 

OF  TIIK   MonKS   OK   TJIIXKIN'O 

§  1.  Ph.  [T.ct  ns  ])ass  from  tlie  modes  which  come  from  the 
senses  to  those  given  ns  by  reflection.]  Spnsation  is,  so  to 
speiik.  the  netual  eutinnei'  i.f  idi-iis  into  the  understanding  hj- 

1  I.ockc:  "orJiuiirily.-W/iitos.  W->rks.  Vul.  l,p.  3*1  (Bohu'g  ed.),  — Tb. 
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meaiu  of  tfa«  senses.  When  the  same  ulea  comes  again  into 
the  Bind,  without  the  action  upon  our  senses,  of  the  external 
ot^ert  wtiieh  at  first  caused  it  to  spring  up,  the  act  of  the 
mbd  is  c&lled  mnembranoe;  if  the  mintl  tries  to  recall  it,  and 
oolj  after  considerable  effort  tinds  and  brings  it  to  view,  it  is 
reoAxfWH  (rrcHeUlejiteiU).'  If  the  mind  looks  upon  it  atten- 
tiTfly  for  a  long  time  it  is  contemplatioH ;  when  the  idea  doats 
i^wut  in  the  mind  without  any  attention  ou  the  part  of  the 
understanding,  it  is  called  ret-eri>.  When  the  mind  reflects 
upon  ideas,  which  present  themselres,  and  when  it,  so  to  speak. 
R^ifteis  them  in  its  memory,  it  is  aitetttioa  ;  oud  wheu  the 
mind  fixea  itself  upon  an  idea  with  much  application,  considers 
it  on  all  sides,  and  will  not  be  turned  aside  notwithstanding 
otliei  ideas  which  come  in  the  way,  we  call  it  sdiriy  or  int^use- 
iii«8  of  tliongbt.  5/<*p  accompanied  by  no  dream  b  a  cessa- 
tion of  all  these  things ;  and  dreaming  is  having  these  ideas  in 
ifte  mind  while  the  outer  senses  are  closed,  so  that  they  do 
n-ceive  the  impressions  of  esterual  objects  with  their 
■nal  quickness.  It  is,  I  say,  lm\4ug  ideas  without  luiy  sug- 
B*»tion  from  any  external  objects  or  known  occasion,  and 
*l<i«  from  any  choiiie  or  determination  in  any  way  of  the 
uudtTstanding.  As  for  that  which  we  call  wrfosy,  I  leave 
MUlitn  to  judge  whether  it  is  not  dreaming  with  the  eye*  open. 
V  ^  7%.  [It  is  wt:11  to  clear  up  these  notions  and  I  will  try  to 
Wm  in  the  work.  I  will  say  then  that  it  is  aeiisaliou  when  an 
'  Wletnal  objert  is  perceived;  that  reintmbrance  consists  in  the 
'^petition  without  the  reappearance  of  the  object ;  but  when 
*"  know  we  have  had  it,  it  is  tMinonf.  Itei-oHiKlion  (reetwiUe- 
•"W)  is  toramonly  understood  in  a  sense  different  from  youra, 
]'^-  as  a  state  in  which  we  disengage  ourselves  from  things 
"1  urder  to  apply  ourselves  to  some  moditiition.  But  since 
tiisre  is  uo  word  known  to  me  corresponding  to  your  notion, 
*'fi  one  may  apply  to  it  that  which  you  employ.  We  give 
<^ntirm  to  ol)ject8  which  we  distinguish  and  prefer  to  others. 
Attention  continuing  in  tlie  mind,  whether  the  external  object 
witinaes  or  not,  and  even  whether  it  is  found  there  or  not,  is 
'  (y,  lielnw,  whfFp  t.lje  Fremili  "  recuelllement,"  lifiw  smpltiycd  ns  n  trmna- 
'■'iiq  nl  tliK  EiiRliflh  "  nwollHtJon,"  is  stiown  to  have  ■  diffeTcnt  moBiiliijt 
*>^  IM  rroiu  lliBl  of  The  EOKlUb  imn].  As  "  tmnelllcnirnt "  is.  hnwevKr.  uwd 
■*U  cquivBlenl  (nr  tha  Enjiliali  word.  I  h&ve  traiuiliilHil  It  in  Uio  seiHiiid  para- 
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coMideration ;  wliieli  teiidiug  to  knowledge  without  teferei 
to  action,  will  be  contemplation.     Attention,  whose  aim  is 
learn  (i.e,  the  attainment  of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  ke^^p- 
ing  it),  is  ^iidy.     To  consider  in  order  to  form  a  plan  is        to 
mediliUe;  but  reverie  appears  to  be  nothing  else  than  followi-  ng 
certain  thoughts  for  the  pleasure  one  takes  therein,  with       no 
other  end ;  this  is  why  reverie  may  lead  to  madness  ;  we  forfeget 
ourselves,  we  forget  the  die  ear  hie,  we  approach  dreams  n.^d 
chimeras,  we    build   castles    in    Sjiain.      We  can  disliuguisb 
dnams  from  sensations  only  because  they  are  not  united  w  itk 
them,  they  are  like  a  world  apart.     Sleep  is  a  cessation  of  s.^n- 
sations,  and  in  this  way  ecstasy  is  a  very  deep  sleep  from  wh  i  ch 
one  finds  difficulty  in  being  awakened,  a  condition  which  arises 
from  some  internal  passing  cause,  which  is  added  in  order*   to 
exclude  this  profound  sleep,  arising  from   some  narcotic      or 
from  some  continuous  injury  to  the  functions,  as  in  lethargy. 
Ecstasy  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  visions;  but  there  is 
vision  without  ecstasy,  and  vision  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a 
dream  which  passes  for  a  sensation  just  as  if  it  acquainted  us 
with  the  truth  of  objects.    And  when  visions  are  divine,  there  ig 
actually  truth  in  them,  which  may  be  known  for  instance  wJitn 
they  contain  particular  prophecies  which  the  outcome  justifies.] 

g  4.  Ph.  From  the  difEerent  degrees  of  intensity  '  or  relwa- 
tiou  of  the  mind,  it  follows  that  thought  is  the  act  and  not  the 
essence  of  the  soul. 

Tk.  [Doubtless  thought  is  an  act  and  cannot  be  the  essence: 
but  it  is  an  essential  act,  and  all  substances  are  of  this  chnnu'- 
ter.  I  have  shown  above  that  we  always  have  an  infinite 
number  of  little  perceptions,  without  being  conscious  of  them. 
We  are  never  without  perceptions,  but  we  are  necessarily  often 
without  apperce^ions,  viz. :  when  there  are  no  distinct  pe^ 
ceptions.  It  is  from  not  having  considered  this  important 
point  that  a  relaxed  philosophy,  as  little  noble  as  solid,  hits 
prevailed  with  so  many  excellent  minds,  and  that  we  have 
hitherto  almost  ignored  that  which  is  most  beautiful  in  the 
soul.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  so  much  probability  has 
been  found  in  that  error,  which  teaches  that  souls  are  l>y 
nature  perishable.  J 

hna:  "  Intention  nnd  remission,"  P?.i7o«.  IPorb>  (Bohu'a  ed.),  Vol, 
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{ 1.  Ph.  As  tiie  aensationa  of  the  bcxly,  like  the  thoughts 
( the  mind,  are  either  incUffereiit  or  followeil  by  pleasure  or 
the  ideas  of  them  cannot  be  descrilied  any  more  than  all 
her  simple  ideas,  nor  can  the  words  which  serve  to  designate 
tm  be  defined. 

Th.  [I  believe  that  there  are  no  perceptions  which  are 
tally  indifferent  to  ns,  bnt  it  is  enough  that  their  effect  be 
t  notable  in  order  that   tlmy  may  be  thus  spoken  of,  for 

id  jtaiii  appear  to  consist  in  a  notable  aid  or 
nt.     I  admit  that  this  definition  is  not  at  all  nominal  and 
■t  one  may  give  none  at  al!.] 

i'i.  PL  The  good  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  produce  and 
Of-ase  pleasure  in  us,  or  to  diminish  and  cut  short  some 
tin.  Ecil  is  fitted  to  produce  or  increase  pain  in  us,  or  to 
nintsh  some  pleasure. 

tk.  [I  am  also  of  this  opinion.  The  good  is  divided  into 
A  virtuous,  the  agreeable,  and  the  useful,  but  ultimately  1 
mn  that  it  must  be  either  agreeable  itself,  or  serving  some- 
)ing  else  vhich  may  give  us  an  agreeable  feeling,  thut  is  to 
J,  the  good  is  agreeable  or  useful,  and  virtue  itself  consists 
la  pleasure  of  mind.^ 

fl  4,  5.  PA.  From  pleasure  and  pain  come  the  passions, 
i«  have  love  for  that  which  can  produce  pleasure,  and  the 
liDgbt  of  sadness  or  of  ])ain  that  a  present  or  absent  cause 
A  produce  ia  hatrtd.  But  hatred  or  love  which  relates  to 
&gs  capable  of  happiness  or  misery  is  often  an  uneasiness  or 
^ght  which  we  feel  to  be  produced  in  us  by  the  considcrar 

^on  of  their  existence  or  of  the  happiness  which  they  enjoy. 
Th.    [I   also   gave   nearly  this    definition    of  love   when    I 

B<|daiiie(t   the   principles   of  justice,  in    the    preface    to   my 
juris  gentium  diplomaticus," '  viz. :  that  to  love  is  to 

CbHto  JaHi  'jfiHium  'Jlplomaltra;  lliWI,  a  cnlln-tion  uf  pilMlc  wtt 

'iam,  etc    Ad  eiivqit  Imiii  Uie  Prefaiw  o[  tliin  triirk,  entitled  Ut  vo- 

'Juritft  j<i4tUim.  Ir  Klren  lif  Enlniajin,  ]>p.  IIH-Ial);  inUwlBtlon,  Dnu- 

ITorho/iXftBflr,  not*  *8,  pp,  W>-Wa.  — Tk. 
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be  inclined  to  take  pleasure  in  the  complete  perfection  or  hap- 
piness of  the  object  loved.  And  for  that  reason  one  neithei 
considers  nor  asks  for  any  other  pleasure  proper  than  thai 
indeed  which  is  found  in  the  good  or  pleasure  of  the  one  who 
is  loved ;  but  in  this  sense  we  do'not,  properly  speaking,  love 
what  is  incapable  of  pleasure  or  happiness,  and  we  enjoy  things 
of  this  nature  without  loving  them  for  that  reason,  unless  by 
a  prosopopoeia,  and  as  if  we  imagined  that  they  themselves 
enjoy  their  perfection.  It  is  not,  then,  properly  love  when 
one  says  that  he  loves  a  beautiful  picture  for  the  pleasure 
which  he  takes  in  feeling  its  perfections-  But  it  is  allowable 
to  extend  the  sense  of  terms,  and  their  usage  varies.  Philoso- 
phers and  theologians  even  distinguish  two  kinds  of  love,  viz. : 
the  love  which  they  call  the  lore  of  complacency,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  desire  or  feeling  which  we  have  for  the  one 
who  gives  us  pleasure,  without  conoerniug  ourselves  whether 
he  receives  it;  and  the  loi-e  of  benecoleiice,  which  is  the  feeling 
that  one  has  for  the  one  who,  by  his  pleasure  or  happiness, 
gives  us  some.  The  first  makes  ua  Lave  in  view  our  pleasure 
and  the  second  that  of  another,  but  as  making  or  rather  consti- 
tuting ours,  for  if  it  did  not  reflect  upon  us  in  some  way  we 
could  not  concern  ourselves  n-ith  it  since  it  is  impossible, 
although  they  affirm  it,  to  be  separated  from  the  good  proper. 
And  see  how  it  is  needful  to  understand  disinleresled  or  non- 
mercenary  lore,  in  order  to  reach  a  favorable  conception  oi 
nobility  iuid  not  to  fall  meanwhile  into  the  chimerical  one,] 

§  G.  Ph.  The  w>eaaine.i)i  (French  iiir/uieltide)  which  a  man 
feels  in  himself  at  the  absenfe  of  anything  which  if  present 
would  give  him  pleasure  is  called  deff're.  Uneusitiess  is  the  prin- 
cipal, not  to  say  tlie  only  stimulus  which  excites  human  industry 
and  action  for  whatever  good  is  proposed  to  man ;  if  the  absence 
of  this  good  is  followed  by  no  displeasure  or  pain,  and  he  who  is 
deprived  of  it  can  lie  content  and  at  his  ease  without  its  pos- 
session, he  does  not  think  of  desiring,  and  less  Still  of  making 
any  eilorts  to  enjoy  it.  lie  feels  for  this  kind  of  good  only  a 
bare  velleil;/,^  the  tei-m  used  to  signify  the  lowest  kind  of  desire, 

1  R.-haati'i'hniiiK  tmiislntpg  llx'  French  " 

nrlKiiUK."  ;.'■.  Iiirliiiatioii  of  «ill.     The  li-rm  w  iMirrowed 

"v.^UwIiis."  .111.1  IK  here  e(iiiiv;ili-iit  m  lini-r/rrl  •••tHlion  ,      .     ,_  . 

or  lliut  outiditluu  of  thu  huuI  iu  uliii'li  tLu  will,  though  not  iu  a  state  ot  indillH- 
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which  approaches  nearest  to  that  state  in  which  the  soul  finds 
itself  with  regard  to  anything  which  is  wholly  indifferent  to 
it,  when  the  displeasure  whiuh  the  absence  of  anything  causes 

is  ao  inconsiderable  that  it  is  carried  only  to  feeble  longings 
without  being  conipelleil  to  avail  itself  of  the  means  of  olitiiin- 
Desire  is  moi-eover  extinguished  or  abated  by  the 
Kaion  that  the  wished  for  good  caunot  be  obtained  in  proiKir* 
s  tlie  soul's  uneasiness  is  cured  or  allayed  by  that  con. 
fcratiou.  [For  the  rest,  I  have  found  what  I  stated  to  you 
isiness  in  this  celebrated  English  author,  whoso 
fwws  I  often  relate  to  yon.  I  was  a  little  in  difficulty  as  to 
ledefinitiou  of  the  English  word  uneasiness.  But  the  French 
luUtor'  whose  skill  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  task  cannot 
llMlled  in  question,  remarks  at  the  foot  of  the  page  (chap. 
_  ft  i  6,)  that  by  this  word  the  English  author  understivuds 
the  state  of  a  man  not  at  his  ease,  the  lack  of  ease  and  of  tran- 
qnillity  of  soul,  which  in  this  regard  is  purely  passive,  and  that 
it  must  be  translated  by  the  (French)  word  inquielude,  which 
does  not  express  exactly  the  same  idea,  but  approaches  it  very 
nrarly.  This  caution  (he  adds)  is  above  all  needful  with 
"gaid  to  the  following  chapter,  "Of  Power,"  in  which  the 
Mlhor  rea-sons  much  upon  this  kind  of  uneasiness ;  for  if  you 
should  not  attach  to-  this  word  the  idea  which  has  just  been 
imiicated,  it  would  be  impossible  exactly  to  understand  the 
iiiatters  treated  of  in  this  chapter  and  which  are  the  most 
"uportant  and  delicate  in  the  entire  work.] 

Th.  [The  translator  is  right  and  the  reading  of  his  excellent 
^itlior  shows  me  that  this  consideration  of  uneaninesn  is  a  capi- 
W  point,  in  which  this  author  has  particularly  shown  hia  pcno- 
tnting  and  profound  mind.  For  this  reason  I  gave  it  some 
Wtention,  and  after  having  well  considered  the  matter,  it  al- 
__''Mi  appears  to  me  that  the  (French)  word  inquietvAe  {renlleaii- 
>•),  if  it  does  not  express  quite  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
vertheless  sufficiently  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the  thing; 
It  that  the  (English)  word  uneasiness,  if  it  indicated  a  dis- 
rare,  fretfulness  (cfiagrin),  inconvenience,  in  a  word  some 
e  pain,  would  not  suit  his  meaning.     For  I  should  prc- 


mnotaajet  mffidcDi  tor»  lo  poM  over  Inio  action  (rollila).    C/.  Stte 
-■ I.  n..  ch«p.  21.  (  5  »j..  nlsi)  S  *i,  Tl..-Ta. 
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fer  to  say  that  in  the  desire  in  itself  there  is  rather  a  disposi- 
tion and  preparation  for  iiain  than  pain  itself.  It  is  trae  tbc 
tliis  i>erception  sometimes  dilfers  frum  that  which  is  iu  pain 
only  more  or  less,  but  it  is  the  degree  which  is  the  essence  of 
]iaiu.  for  it  is  a  notable  i)erceptiou.  The  same  is  also  seen  io 
the  difference  between  appetite  and  hunger,  for  when  tbe 
stouiaoh's  irritation  becomes  too  strong  it  is  uncomfortable,  so 
that  we  must  also  apply  here  i>ur  doctrine  of  perceptions  too 
small  to  l>e  (>erceived.  for  if  that  which  goes  on  iu  us  when  we 
have  apjietite  and  desire,  were  great  enough,  it  would  cause  us 
]i;iin.  Hence  the  infinitely  wise  author  of  our  being  arranged 
it  for  our  g(X>d.  when  he  so  arranged  it  that  we  should  often 
be  iu  ignorance  and  among  confused  perceptions,  in  order  lo 
act  more  jiromptly  by  instinct,  and  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  ti>t»  distinct  sensations  of  a  multitude  of  objects,  which  do 
net  rrcnr  immediately  and  the  nature  of  which  could  not  go  on 
to  obtain  their  ends.  How  many  inseets  we  swallow  without 
noticing  tlioiu.  how  many  [Persons  we  see  who.  having  a  too 
]H'ncrniting  odor,  are  annoying,  and  how  many  disgusting  ob- 
jtvts  we  should  see  if  our  vision  were  penetrating  enough.  It 
is  also  for  the  sake  of  this  skill  that  nature  has  given  us  the 
stimuli  of  desire,  like  the  rudiments  or  elements  of  pain,  or  so 
to  speak,  of  semi-itains.  or  pf  you  wish  to  si>eak  extravagantly 
in  order  to  express  yourself  more  fon.'ibly>  the  little  impercep- 
tible jxiins,  iu  ohler  that  we  might  fujny  the  adraiiUige  of  eril 
ivithout  its  iniMuvenience ;  for  otherwise  it  this  perception 
wort'  ti-o  distinct,  we  would  always  W  miserable  while  await 
ing  the  gixvl.  while  this  i-ontinua!  victory  over  these  semi- 
]u:ns  wliich  are  felt  in  jv.irsuing  our  desire  and  satisfying  in 
Si>me  way  this  apivtite,  or  t'.iis  lotiinng.  gives  us  a  quantity  of 
s<m:  j'le;is«ri"s.  whitse  contiiniity  and  mass  las  in  the  continuity 
of  the  impulse  of  a  heavy  inviy  which  falls  and  acquires  im- 
wtuv^sity^  tn\vmes  at  l.ist  a  coiurlete  and  genuine  pleasure. 
And  liuai'.y.  without  these  sem-.-!«i::s  there  would  be  no  pleas- 
ure at  all.  nor  any  r.-,e;t:-.s  of  ivtwiving  that  something  aids 
and  re'.ieves  us  while  tr.er»>  at>'  Sr-'ir.e  olistacles  which  prevent 
us  fr»>m  putting  ourse'.ves  a:  ease.  It  is  funhennore  in  this 
that  we  itvt^ii.-e  the  ;»S::::y  o:  p.e.ts.ire  and  ^wtin  which  Soc- 
nl<«  in  I'Uio's  -  n»;»\io."  =  ■.:o::,ivs  wV.ir.  his  feet  itched.    This 
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consideration  of  little  aids  or  little  releases  and  imperceptible 
deliverances  from  the  lised  tendency,  whose  result  at  last  is  a 
notable  pleasure,  serves  also  to  give  a  more  distinct  knowl- 
edge of  the  confused  idea  which  we  have,  and  ought  to  have,  oj 
pleasure  and  of  pain ;  just  as  the  sensation  of  beat  aud  of  light 
results  from  a  quantity  of  little  motions  which  express  those 
at  objects,  as  I  said  above  (chap.  9,  §  13)  and  dififer  from  them 
Dnly  in  appearance  and  because  we  ourselves  are  not  conscious 
of  this  analysis :  while  many  to-day  believe  that  our  ideas  of 
sense-qualities  differ  toto  genere  from  notions  and  from  all  that 
goes  on  in  objects,  and  are  something  primitive  and  inexpli- 
cable, aud  indeed  arbitrarj-,  as  if  God  made  the  soul  sensible  of 
whatever  seems  good  to  him,  instead  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
body,  a  view  which  is  far  removed  from  the  true  analysis  of  our 
ideas.  liut  to  return  to  uneasiness,  that  is  to  say  to  the  little 
imj)erceptible  solicitations  which  keep  us  always  in  suspense; 
these  are  confused  determinations,  so  that  often  we  do  not 
know  what  we  lack,  while  in  the  case  of  the  incUnalionn  aiitl 
passions  we  at  least  know  what  we  ask  for,  although  confused 
perceptions  enter  also  into  their  methods  of  acting,  and  the 
passions  themselves  also  cause  this  uneasiness  or  longing. 
These  impulses  are  like  so  many  little  springs  which  try  to 
release  themselves,  and  which  make  our  machine  go.  And  I 
have  already  remarked  above  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  we  are 
never  indifferent,  wheu  we  most  appear  to  he  so,  for  example, 
iu  turning  to  the  right  rather  than  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  a 
path.  For  the  side  we  take  arises  from  these  insensible  deter- 
minations, mixed  with  the  actions  of  objects  and  the  interior  of 
the  body,  which  makes  us  find  ourselves  more  at  ease  in  the  one 
or  the  other  manner  of  bestirring  ourselves.  The  pendulupi  of 
i  clock  is  called  Uwtke  in  German,  i.e.  uneasiness.  'We  may 
jay  that  the  same  condition  exists  in  our  body  which  can 
never  be  perfectly  at  ease ;  because  if  it  miglit  be  so,  a  new 
impression  of  objects,  a  slight  change  in  the  organs,  in  the  ves- 
sels and  in  the  viscera  would  at  once  alter  the  balance  and 
iause  them  to  make  some  slight  effort  to  put  themselves  again 
in  the  best  state  possible :  this  pi-oduces  a  perpetual  strife, 
which  causes,  so  to  speak,  the  uneasiness  of  our  clock,  so  that 
;his  appellation  is  quite  to  my  taste.] 
§  6.  Ph.   Joy  is  a  pleasure  felt  by  the  soul  when  it  consid- 
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era  the  possession  of  a  present  or  future  good  as  assured,  and 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  good  when  it  is  so  in  our  power  that 
we  can  enjoy  it  when  we  wish. 

Til.  [Languages  lack  words  sufficieiitlj'  suitable  to  distin- 
guish kindred  notions.  Perhaps  the  Latin  gaudium  dians 
nearer  this  definition  of  joy  than  faititio,  which  is  also  twDS- 
lated  by  the  word  joy ;  but  then  it  appears  to  me  to  signify  a 
state  in  which  pleasure  predominates  in  us,  for  during  the  jiro- 
foundest  sorrow  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  poignant  grief 
one  may  take  some  pleasure  as  in  drinking  or  hearing  niusio, 
but  the  unpleasant  feeling  predominates  and  so  in  the  miilst 
of  the  most  acute  pain  the  mind  can  be  joyful,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  martyrs.] 

S  8.  Ph.  Surrom  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  soul  when  it 
thinks  of  a  lost  good  which  it  might  have  enjoyed  a  longer 
time,  or  when  it  is  tormented  by  an  actually  present  evil. 

Th.  [Xot  only  tlie  actual  presence,  but  also  the  fear  o£ 
coming  evil  may  make  one  sad,  so  that  I  believe  the  definitions 
of  joy  and  sorrow  which  I  haTe  just  given  agree  the  belWt 
with  usage.  As  to  uneasiness,  there  is  in  pain  and  conseqiieutlj' 
in  sorrow  something  more ;  and  there  is  uneasiness  even  in 
joy,  for  it  makes  a  man  awake,  active,  full  of  hope  to  go  fiirther- 
Jo'i  has  been  capable  of  causing  death  by  excess  of  emotion, 
and  tlien  there  was  in  it  still  more  than  uneasiness.] 

§  II.  /'A.  Hoi>e  is  the  contentment  of  the  soul  which  thinks  of 
■  the  enjoyment  which  it  is  destined  probably  to  have  in  athing 
suited  to  give  it  pleasure.  §  10.  And  fear  is  an  uneasiness 
of  tlie  sonl,  at  the  thought  of  a  future  evil  that  may  happen- 

T/i.  [If  uneasiness  signifies  trouble  I  admit  that  it  alfa.''^ 
accompanies  fear;  but  taking  it  as  this  insensible  spur  v!hieb 
puslies  us  on,  it  may  be  ap]>lied  also  to  hope.  The  Stoic* 
regarded  tlie  passions  as  thoughts ;  thus  hope  was  to  them  the 
thought  of  a  future  good,  and  fear  the  thought  of  a  futnre 
evil.  Hut  I  prefer  to  say  that  the  passions  are  neither  satis- 
factions nor  displeasures,  nor  thoughts,  but  tendencies  or 
rather  modifications  of  the  tendency,  which  come  from  thought 
or  feeling  and  which  are  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  displea^ 
ure.] 

§  11.  Ph.  Despair  is  the  thought  one  has  that  a  gooi 
cannot  be  obtained,  causing  sometimes  pain  and  sometime* 
rest. 
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Tk.  [Despair  taken  aa  passion  is  a  kind  of  strong  tendency 
which  finds  itself  suddenly  arrested,  a  condition  which  causes 
a  violent  struggle  and  much  displeasure.  But  when  despair 
is  accompanied  with  rest  and  indolence  it  is  rather  a  thought 
than  a  passion.] 

§  12.  Ph.  Anger  is  the  uneaainess  or  discomposure  we  feel 
after  having  received  some  injury,  and  which  is  accompanied 
with  a  present  desire  to  avenge  ourselves. 

Th.  [Anger  seems  to  be  something  simpler  and  more  gen- 
eral, since  animals  are  susceptible  to  it  to  whom  no  injury  is 
done.  There  is  in  anger  a  violent  effort  tending  to  annul  the 
evil.  The  desire  for  vengeance  may  remain  when  one  is  in 
cold  blood  and  has  hatred  rather  than  anger.] 

§  13.  Ph.  Envy  is  the  uneasiueBS  (displeasure)  of  the  soul 
which  arises  from  the  consideration  of  a  good  we  desire,  but 
which  another  possesses,  who  in  our  opinion  should  not  have 
had  it  in  preference  to  ourselves, 

Th.  [According  to  this  notion  envy  would  be  always  a 
praiseworthy  passion  and  always  baaed  upon  justice,  at  least 
in  our  opinion.  But  I  know  not  whether  men  do  not  often  bear 
envy  towards  recognized  merit,  which  they  would  not  hesitate 
to  treat  ill,  if  they  had  the  power.  They  even  bear  envy 
towards  persons  regarding  a  good  which  they  themselves 
would  not  care  to  have.  They  would  be  content  to  see  thero 
deprived  of  it,  without  thinking  of  profiting  from  their  despoil- 
ments, and  indeed  without  being  able  to  hope  for  it.  For 
some  good  things  are  like  pictures  painted  tn  fresco,  which  can 
be  destroyed,  but  which  cannot  be  taken  away.] 

§  17.  Ph.  Most  of  the  passions  make  in  many  persons 
impressions  on  the  body,  and  cause  therein  various  changes, 
but  these  changes  are  not  always  sensible;  for  example,  sfiame 
which  is  a  felt  uneasiness  of  the  soul  when  it  comes  to  consider 
that  it  has  done  something  indecent  or  which  may  lessen  the  esti- 
mate others  have  of  us,  is  not  always  accompanied  by  blushing. 

TO.  [If  men  would  study  to  observe  more  closely  the  ex- 
ternal movements  which  accompany  the  passions,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceal  them.  As  for  shame,  it  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration that  modest  persons  sometimes  feel  movements  similar 
to  those  of  shame,  when  they  are  witnesses  only  of  an  indecent 
actioD.] 
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OF    POWKK   AMI    KKEEDOM 

§  1.  PA.  [The  mind  oltservitig  liow  one  thing  ceases  to  be, 
and  how  another  which  was  not  before  comes  to  exist,  and 
concluding  that  tliere  will  be  in  the  future  parallel  cases,  pro- 
duced by  parallel  agents,  conies  to  consider  in  one  tiling  the 
possibility  that  one  of  its  simple  ideas  may  be  changed,  and  in 
another  the  possibility  of  producing  that  change,  and  in  that 
way  the  mind  forma  the  idea  of  i>ower,] 

Til.  [If  jww'er  corresponds  to  the  Latin  jxifenCin,  it  is  opposed 
to  act,  and  the  passage  from  power  to  act  is  change.  This  is 
what  Aristotle  understands  by  the  word  motion,  when  he  says ' 
that  it  is  the  act  or  perhaps  the  actiHitioti  of  that  which  is  in 
power.  It  may  be  said  then  that  power  in  general  is  the  possi- 
bility of  change.  Now  change  or  the  ant  of  this  possibility, 
being  action  in  one  subject  and  passion  in  another,  tliere 
will  be  two  powers,  one  passive,  the  other  active.  The  active 
may  be  called  /aenltji,  and  perhaps  the  passive  might  be  called 
capacity  or  receptivity.  It  is  true  the  active  power  is  sometimes 
taken  in  a  more  complete  aeuse,  when  besides  the  simple  faeulty 
there  is  a  tendency  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  I  take  it  in  my  dynamical 
considerations.*  The  word  force  might  be  appropriated  to  it 
in  particular ;  and  force  would  be  either  entelecliy  or  effort ; 
for  entelechy  (although  Aristotle  takes  it  so  generally  that  it 
comprises  also  all  action  and  all  effort)  appears  to  me  more 
appropriate  to  primitive  acting  forces,  and  that  of  effort  to  the 
deriualiue.  There  is  even  also  a  kind  of  poHsive  power  more 
particular  and  more  endowed  with  reality  ;  namely,  that  which 
is  in  matter  in  which  there  is  not  only  mobility,  which  is  the 

»  Cf.Phyi.Ul.,  1,  201- 10;  Mttapht/t.  E,  9, 1085"  16.  — Tk. 

•  (^.  lie  pHniK  phiUirophim  fmemlnli»ne,  e\a.,  published  in  the  "Act* 
Entdltonim,"  lUM.  p.  110  sj.,  Qerliardt,  Vol.  4,  pp.  *i8-lT0;  EnJmaDn,  pp. 
iai-l2!  i  Jrwquei,  Vol.  I,  pp.  *fl2-«H,  In  Fieiicli ;  imiisiuHoD,  Duncan.  PkUon. 
irort«o/ie(6iiiIi,pp.6S-70;  nlM.  figf/uge,  May,  ITCJiappendcK)  by  Oecluwdl 
to  the  letter  to  Fabri,  Oerhardt,  Leibttiitat  Math.  Schriftrn.  Vol.  B,  pp.  Mtq., 
especially  p.  101;  Specimen  dyimmicum,  published  la  tho  "Auta  Brudl- 
toroni,"  April,  1«9S,  0«rhardl,  Uibnhenii  Halh.  Schrf/un,  Vol.  G,  pp.  931  k 
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capacity  or  reoeptivity  for  motion,  but  also  resistance,  whicb 
includes  imp^netraitUity  and  inertia.  Eutelecliies,  i.e.  primitive 
or  substantial  tendencies,  when  accompauied  by  perception,  are 

souls.] 

§  3.  7%.  The  idea  of  power  expresses  some  kind  of  relattoa. 
But  what  one  of  our  ideas  of  whatever  kind  does  not  include  some 
relation  f  Our  ideas  of  extension,  of  duration,  of  number,  do 
they  not  all  contain  in  themselves  a  secret  relation  of  parts  ? 
The  same  thing  is  noticed  in  a  still  more  visible  manner  in 
figure  and  motion.  Sensible  qualities,  what  are  they  but  the 
powers  of  different  bodies  in  relation  to  our  perception,  and 
do  they  not  depend  in  themselves  upon  bulk,  ttgure,  the  con- 
texture and  motion  of  the  parts  ?  which  puts  a  kind  of  rela- 
tion between  them.  Thus  our  idea  of  power  may  very  well  be 
placed  iu  my  opinion  among  the  other  simple  ideas. 

Th.  [At  bottom  the  ideas  which  we  have  just  enumerated 
are  composite;  those  of  sensible  qualities  hold  their  place 
among  the  simple  ideas  only  because  of  our  ignorance,  and  the 
others  which  we  know  distinctly,  keep  their  place  only  by  an 
iiKlulgence  which  it  were  better  they  should  not  have.  It  is 
alin<ist  the  same  with  reganl  to  the  common  axioms,  which 
miyht  be  and  which  deservedly  should  be  proved  among  the 
theorems,  and  which  are  allowed  to  pass  nevertheless  as 
axioms,  as  if  they  were  primitive  truths.  This  indulgence 
does  more  harm  than  we  think.  It  is  true  we  are  not  always 
in  a  position  to  do  without  it.] 

§  4.  Ph.  If  we  consider  the  matter  carefully,  bodies  do  not 
furniwh  us  by  means  of  the  senses  with  so  clear  and  so  distinct 
an  idea  of  active  power  as  that  which  we  have  from  reflection 
upon  the  workings  oE  our  mind.  There  are,  I  believe,  but  two 
kimis  of  actions  of  which  we  liave  an  idea,  viz. ;  thinking  and 
motion.  Of  thought,  body  gives  us  no  idea,  and  it  is  only 
through  reflection  tliat  we  have  it.  Neither  have  we  from  the 
body  any  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion. 

Th.  [Thpse  considerations  are  most  excellent,  and  although 
here  I  tjike  llioiight  iu  a  manner  so  general  that  it  includes  all 
iwrccption,  I  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  use  of  terms.] 

Pk  When  the  body  is  itself  in  motion,  this  motion  in  the 
l>wly  is  an  action  rather  than  a  passion  ;  but  when  a  billiard- 
ball  yields  at  the  stroke  of  the  cue,  it  is  not  an  action  of  thft 
^11,  but  a  simple  passion. 
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Th.    [There  is  something  to  be  said  upon  that  poiut,  for  the  J 
bodies  liiit  not  receive  motion  in  the  impact,  aucordiug  to  the 
laws   observed  therein,   if   they  already   had   uot    motion    in 
themselves.     But  pass  we  now  this  point.] 

Pli.  The  same  is  tine  when  it  pushes  another  ball  which  it 
finds  iu  its  way  and  puts  in  motion;  it  only  ciiminmiicates  to 
it  the  motion  itliad  received,  and  itself  loses  just  as  much. 

Th.  [I  see  that  this  erroneous  view,  which  the  Cartesians  fl 
have  bruught  iuto  fashion,  as  if  bodies  lost  as  much  motion  as  I 
they  give  to  others,  which  is  to-day  overthrown  by  experi-  I 
ments  and  by  reason,  and  abandoned  moreover  by  the  illustri-  ] 
ous  author  of  "The  Search  after  Truth,'"  who  has  published  f 
a  brief  treatise  for  the  express  purpose  of  retracting  it,  still  \ 
gives  scholars  occasion  to  be  mistaken  in  constructitig  trains 
of  reasoning  upon  so  ruinous  a  foundation.]  | 

Ph.   The  transfer  of  motion  gives  us  only  a  very  obscure  I 
idea  of  an  active  power  of  motion  in  the  botly  so  long  as  we 
see  nothing  else  than  that  the  body  transfers  motion  but  does 
not  in  any  way  produce  it. 

rA.  [I  do  not  know  whether  they  here  maintain  that  motion 
passes  from  subject  to  subject,  and  that  the  same  motion  (/(ton 
numero)  is  transferred.  I  know  that  some,  contrary  to  the 
view  of  the  entire  scholastic]  philosophy,  have  gone  that  far, 
among  others  the  Jesuit,  Father  Casati.  But  I  doubt  wliether 
this  is  your  view  or  that  of  your  scholarly  friends,  ordinarily  far 
removed  from  such  fancies.  If,  however,  the  same  motion  is 
not  transferred,  we  must  admit  that  a  new  motion  is  produced 
in  the  body  which  receives  it:  thus  the  one  which  givei 
would  really  act,  although  it  would  be  passive  at  the  same 
time  while  losing  its  force.  For  although  it  is  not  true  that 
the  body  loses  as  much  motion  as  it  gives,  it  is  always  true 
that  it  loses  aoine  motion  and  that  it  loses  as  much  force  as  it 
gives,  as  I  have  elsewhere  explained,  so  that  it  is  always  nec- 
essary to  admit  in  it  force  or  active  power.  I  umierstftnd 
power  in  the  more  noble  sense  which  I  have  explained  a  litll* 
before,  in  winch  tendency  is  united  with  faculty.   Nevertheless, 

'  Mnlebmiiche,  Dr.  In  Kr'-lifrchc  d«  la   VtrlU,  \(!H.     Tlio  "brief  twatlte" 
referred  Ui  is  entllled:   Tr-iil*  de  la  riKiniunieuiiiin  du  mvoement,  kud  tii«J 
■     Vol.  3  of  the  German  Iranslallon  of  MnlebrajichB's  works,  H«l)fc 
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I  am  always  agreed  with  you,  that  the  clearest  idea  of 
active  power  comes  to  us  from  the  mind.  It  is  also  only 
in  things  which  are  analogous  to  the  mind,  that  is  to  say,  in 
entelechies,  for  matter  properly  speaking  shows  only  [tassive 
power.  3 

§  5.  Ph.  We  find  in  ourselves  the  power  to  begin  or  not  to 
begin,  to  continue  or  to  end  many  actions  of  our  soul  and 
many  motions  of  our  body,  and  this  simply  by  a  thought  or 
choice  of  onr  mind,  which  determines  and  commands,  so  to 
speak,  that  such  a  particular  action  be  done  or  not  done.  This 
power  we  call  Will.  The  actual  use  of  this  jMwer  is  called 
Volition;  the  cessation  or  production  of  the  action  which  fol- 
lows such  a  command  of  the  soul,  is  called  voluntary,  and  all 
action  done  without  such  direction  of  the  soul  is  called  ineol- 

Th.  [1  find  all  that  very  good  and  just.  However,  to  speak 
more  fairly,  and  to  go  perhaps  a  little  farther,  I  will  say  that 
volition  is  the  effort  or  tendency  {conatus)  towards  what  is 
considered  good  and  against  that  considered  biid,  so  that  this 
tendency  results  immediately  from  the  consciousness  one  has 
of  them.  And  the  corollary  of  this  definition  is  this  cele- 
brated axiom :  that  will  and  power  united,  action  follows, 
since  from  all  tendency  action  follows  when  it  is  not  hin- 
dered. Thus  not  only  the  internal  voluntary  actions  of  our 
minds  follow  from  this  conatus,  but  also  the  external,  that  is  to 
say,  the  voluntary  movements  of  our  bodies,  in  virtue  of  the 
union  of  the  sonl  and  the  body,  the  reason  of  which  I  have 
elsewhere  given.  There  are  besides  the  efforts  resulting  from 
the  insensible  perceptions,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious, 
which  I  pi'efer  to  call  appetiliona  rather  than  volitions  (al- 
though there  are  also  apperceptiblc  appetitions),  for  tliose 
actiuii.s  alone  are  called  voluntary  of  which  we  may  be  cnn- 
scious,  and  upon  which  luir  refiection  may  fall  when  they  fol- 
low the  consideration  of  good  and  evil.] 

Ph.  The  power  of  perceiving  we  call  midemlaiidinff:  it  in- 
cludes the  perception  of  ideas,  the  perception  of  the  signifi- 
cation of  signs,  and,  finally,  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  existing  between  any  of  our  ideas, 

T/i.  [We  i>erceive  many  things  within  ami  without  ns, 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  we  umlerstand  them,  when 


we  have  distinct  ideas  of  them,  together  with  the  power  of 
reflectiou  and  of  drawing  from  them  necessary  truths.  Ani- 
mals therefore  have  no  understanding,  at  least  iu  this  sense, 
although  they  have  the  faculty  of  perceiving  impressions 
more  reraarkahle  and  more  distinct,  as  the  boar  perceives  a 
person  who  shouts  at  him,  and  goes  straight  for  this  person,  of 
whom  he  had  had  before  ouly  a  cloudy  perception,  but  con- 
fused aa  of  all  other  objects  which  fell  under  his  eyes,  and 
whose  rays  struck  his  crystalline  humor.  Thus  in  niy  view 
the  underiHanding  corresponds  to  what  among  the  Latins  is 
called  intetlectHS,  and  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  is  called 
intellection,  which  is  a  distinct  perception  united  with  the  fac- 
ulty of  reflection,  which  is  not  io  aniiuals.  Every  perception 
united  with  this  faculty  is  a  thought,  which  I  do  not  accord  to 
the  animals  any  more  than  understanding,  so  that  we  may  say 
there  is  intellection  when  thought  is  distinct.  For  the  rest, 
the  perception  of  the  signification  of  signs  does  not  deserve 
to  be  distinguished  here  from  the  perception  of  the  ideas 
eignitied.] 

§  G.  Ph.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  understanding  and 
the  will  are  tvrofacnllies  of  the  soul,  a  term  suitable  enough  if 
used  as  we  ought  to  use  all  words,  taking  care  that  they  cause 
no  confusion  to  spring  up  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  as  1  suspect 
has  happened  here  in  the  case  of  the  soul.  And  when  we  are  told 
that  the  will  is  that  superior  faculty  of  the  soul  which  rules 
and  orders  all  things,  that  it  is  or  is  not  free,  that  it  deter- 
mines the  lower  faculties,  that  it  follows  the  dictameti  of  the 
understanding;  although  these  expressions  may  be  understood 
iu  a  sense  clear  aud  distinct,  I  fear,  however,  that  they  have 
caused  to  arise  in  many  persons  the  confused  idea  of  so  many 
distinct  agents  acting  distinctly  in  us. 

77i.  The  question  has  exercised  the  scholastics  along  time 
whether  there  is  a  real  distinction  between  the  soul  and  its 
faculties,  and  whether  one  fai^ulty  is  really  distinct  from 
another.  The  Realists  have  said  yes,  and  the  Nominalists, 
no,  and  the  same  question  has  been  agitated  as  to  the  reality 
of  many  otlier  abstract  entities,  wliich  should  meet  the  same 
fate.  Hut  I  do  not  think  we  need  here  decide  this  question 
and  plunge  into  these  difficulties,  although  !  remember  that 
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Episcopius '  found  it  of  such  importaiioe  that  he  thought  he 
could  not  maintain  tlie  freedom  of  man  if  the  faculties  of  the 
Mill  were  real  entities.  However,  if  they  were  real  and  dis- 
tinct entities,  they  can  pass  for  real  tufenls  only  in  extravagant 
speech.  It  is  not  the  faculties  or  qualities  which  act,  hut  sub- 
staoces  by  means  of  the  faculties. 

S  8.  n.   So  long  as  man   has  the  power  to  thiuk  or  to 
refrain  from  thinking,  to  move  or  not  to  move  auconting  to 
'    the  preference  or  choice  of  his  own  mind,  so  long  he  is  free. 
Tit.    [The  term  freedom,  is  very  ambiguous.     There  is  free- 
dom of  right  and  of  fact.     As  regards  that  of  right  a  slave  is 
not  at  all  free,  a  subject  is  not  wholly  free,  but  a  poor  man  is 
as  free  as  a  rich  man.     Freedom  of  fuel  consists  either  in  the 
power  to  will  us  otie  ouijht,  or  in  the  jxiwer  to  d<i  what  one  wills. 
It  is  of  the  freedom  to  do  of  whit-h  you  speak,  and  it  has  its 
^  degrees  and  varieties.     Qenerally  he  who  has  the  most  means 
is  the  freest  to  do  what  he  wills  :  but  in  particular  freedom  is 
'  understood  of  the  use  of  things  which  are  ordinarily  in  our 
power,  iuid  above  all.  of  the  free  use  of  our  body.     Thus  the 
prison  and  the  diseases  which  prevent  us  from  giving  to  our 
body  and  our  limbs  the  motion  we  wish  and  which  we  can 
ordinarily  give  them  detract  from  our  freedoui ;  thus  a  prisouer 
-is  not  at  all  free,  and  a  paralytic  has  uo  free  use  of  his  limbH. 
Freedom  of  will  is   furthermore  understood  in  two  diffi^rent 
,     The  tirat  is  when  it  is  opposed  to  the  imj^erfection  or 
■the  slavery  of  the  spirit,  which  is  a  coacLion  or  constraint,  but 
Internal  like  that  arising  from  the  passions.     The  other  sense 
D'lua  place  when  freedom  is  opposed  to  necessity.     In  the  first 
e  t\\e  Stoics  said  that  the  wise  man  alone  is  free ;  and  in 
f.&ct  the  spirit  is  not  at  all  free  when  it  is  filled  with  a  great 
Itpxssion,  for  one  cannot  then  will  as  he  should,  that  is  to  say, 
^  with  the  deliberation  which  is  requisite.     Thus  God  alone  is 
perfectly  free,  and  created  spirits  are  so,  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  superior  to  their  passions.     And  this  freedom 
concerns   pro|>erly  our  understanding.     Dut   the    freedom    of 
Spirit,  opposed  to  necessity,  concerns  the  naked  will,  and  in  so 
fu  as  it  is  distinguished  from  the  understanding.     This  is 

I  Simon  Epinmpiiis.  158:1-1114.1.  Tlir  pl«CK  refenwl  Ui  li  the  De  llhi-rn  nrbl- 
I  tri<f.  lartirnlarly  the  iwcond  i'liii|iur:  ii  In  rnniHl  in  his  Oprrii  ThmlnaKv,  Vol, 
L  1.  p.  IW*.  Div.  II.,  2d  «1.    Liiiiiioii  and  K'xicrlam.  liiUa-UtTH,  3  vdn..  fnl.  — Ta. 
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whiit  is  called  free-will  ( franc  arbit re)  ami  it  consists  in  tlii  ^ 
that  we  will  that  the  strongest  reasons  or  impressions  whi«:^Ti 
the  iitulerataiidiug  presents  to  the  will  ilo  not  prevent  the  t»  *^t 
of  the  will  from  being  contingent,  and  do  not  give  it  aii  al>^o 
lute,  and,  so  to  speak,  metaphysical  necessity.  And  it  is  a.  n 
this  sense  that  I  am  accustomed  to  say  that  the  understandi  «"»g 
can  determine  the  will,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  perct^  l> 
tions  and  reasons,  in  a  manner  which,  even  where  it  is  certs.*- in 
and  infallible,  inclines  without  compelling.' 

S  9.  Pli.  It  is  well  also  to  consider  that  no  one  has  3."^* 
thought  of  taking  as  a  free  agent  a  ball,  whether  in  motion  1  J.V 
the  stroke  of  a  racket  or  at  rest.  This  is  because  we  do  »»*>t 
conceive  of  a  ball  as  thinking  or  as  having  any  volition,  wh  d  *^  l* 
makes  it  prefer  motion  to  rest. 

T!i.  [If  that  v/nefree  which  acts  without  hindrance,  a  l->i*l' 
once  in  motion  in  a  lefel  horizon  would  lie  a  free  agent,  I-5'**'' 
Aristotle  has  already  well  i-emarked  that  to  call  acts  free,  -^^'^ 
demand  not  oidy  that  they  be  s]>ontaneoii)t,  but  further  tl^^** 
they  be  deliberate.^J 

Ph.  This  is  why  we  consider  the  motion  or  rest  of  b»l*-^ 
under  the  idea  of  a  tiei»ssari/  thing. 

Th.    [The  appellation  iiecessan/  requires  as  much  circumsp*"  *"' 
tion  as  that  of  free.    This  eonditiouiil  truth,  viz.:  supposing  t^'  "■ 
hull  lo  lin  in  mttioit  in  a  lerel  horizon  KiVioiit  kiiulranee,  it  tf^  *' 
coiilinue  Ihe  smae  million,  may  piiss  as  in  some  sort  necessa I'JV"' 
although  at  Imttoni  this  conseipience  is  not  entindy  geometi'*" 
cal,  beiiig  only  lursumptive,  so  to  sjicak,  and  based  ujion  tt*^ 
wisdom  of   God  who   (changes   not   his    influence   without     ^ 
reason,  which  it  is  iiresuuied  is  nut  iit  present  to  be  found- 
But  this  absolute  propositiou  ;   the  Imll  hire  in  now  in  motion  ''" 
this  I'ltiiif.  is  only  a  conlingent  friilh,  and  in  this  sense  the  bal^ 
is  a  conlimjeol,  not  a  free.  w/-,f.] 

5  1(1.  I'h.  SU1410.S.'  that  a  luiin.  while  in  a  jirofonnd  sleep,  i« 
caiTJi'd  into  a  room,  wlnTe  is  a  pcr.-iim,  whom  he  much  longs  tu 

1  Vf.  Emilia  'If  Thio-lirif,  Pi.  I.,  %%  T,\,  r-2.  GorliantI,  «,  I.TO-131 ;  Erdrnwii, 
617;  iilso  Eiluiird  imiiiiimii.  AViie  iifae  Hurstellaiiji  lii-r  LfibnixUehen  J^onoil- 
riiithn  anf  Gru«tt  ,ler  Qu-U-i,.  pp.  41ii  >q. ;  Leipzig :  o.  R.  H«litUDd,  1891.  - 
Tb. 

»(/.  Kih.yu:.  111..  4,  ad  nil  ,  5:  1111  nq..-  tranalntion  by  P.  H,  Poten. 
H.A.,  LuDdou:  C.  Kegau  Paul  &  Co.,  IHSL  —  Tb. 
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wndtoBkwL  and  thst  the  door  is  lorkeil  npoo  faim;  UtM 
n  wake*  ap  vmI  u  di^ligbti^  to  tind  himself  with  this  per- 
M.  ntd  Itm  thus  in  th«  room  with  |>l>-iisuiv.  I  thiuk  no  one 
_  ifRnius  to  doubt  tluit  he  remains  roJxHfnn'tji  tii  that  plare, 
Yet  he  U  not  ai  libem-  lo  go  out  if  he  wishes.  Thua  freedom 
Lit  ikA  ao  id^tt  beluBgiug  to  voIiUon. 

Tk.  [[  fioal  this  exAinpU  ver^-  we])  chosen  to  show  that  in  ft 
Nnw,  ui  apt  or  a  state  mav  be  vttlnnhtry  without  bt^ing  fit*. 
I  Still  «hen  philosophers  aitd  theologians  dispute  ujton/rve  teitt, 
I  tttf  hai,-e  ^together  another  sense  iu  view.] 

J  11.  n.    Freedom  ia  wanting  when  paralysis  [irevt^iits  tho 

Ihnbti  fmn  obeying  the  determination  of  the  mind,  although, 

I  fa  the  case  of  the  paralytic  even,  to  remain  sitting  still  might 

f  w  Tolnatary  so  long  as  he  prefers  sitting  still  to  clinnging 

fc  place.      Vbluntaiy  is  not  then  opposed  to  neeeimary,  but  to 

*  Tk.  [This  precision  of  expression  would  be  agreeable  enough 
U>  me,  but  usage  ia  far  from  it ;  and  those  who  oppose  freedom 
t*  nrcessity,  mean  to  speak  not  of  external  acta,  but  of  the  act 
ilwlf  of  willing.] 

i  12.  Ph.  A  man  awake  is  no  more  at  liberty  to  think  or 
■wt  lo  think,  than  he  is  at  liberty  to  i)revent  or  not  to  prevent 
hit  lM)dy  from  touching  any  other  body.  But  to  transfer  his 
tboiights  from  one  idea  to  another  is  often  within  hia  detei^ 
Diiiiatiun.  And  in  that  c<ise  he  ia  as  much  at  liberty  as  regards 
hilt  ideas,  as  he  is  as  regards  the  bodies  upon  whitih  he  rests, 
being  able  to  transfer  himself  from  one  to  the  other  as  the 
fency  arises.  There  are,  however,  ideas,  which,  like  iiertjiin 
(bodily)  movements,  are  so  fixed  in  the  mind,  that,  in  oertaiu 
dreumstauccs,  you  cannot  avoid  them  whatever  effort  you 
make.  A  man  upon  the  mck  is  not  at  lib4.>rty  to  ]iut  aside  the 
idea  of  pain,  and  sometimes  a  violent  passion  m'ts  n[xin  our 
wind  as  the  most  violent  wind  acta  uyKm  our  liody. 

Ti.  [There  ia  order  and  connection  in  ideas,  na  tlicri-  is  in 
(bodily)  movements,  for  the  one  corresponds  perfectlv  to  the 
other,  although  the  determination  in  the  ranvementa  be  nncon- 
scioiisand  free,  or  with  choice  in  the  thiTikiriK  Iteinp  whom  ftnml 
and  evil  only  cause  to  incline  without  forcinjibi'n.  For  the  soul, 
arhile  representing  bodies,  preaprves  its  (own)  perfections,  and 
'lough  dependent  npoo  the  body  (in  seizins;  the  good)  in  the 
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voluntary  acta,  it  is  inile pendent  and  makes  the  body  depeiiil 
upon  itself  in  otbers.  liut  this  tleiiendence  is  only  melaph^iiaii, 
and  oouBists  in  the  cun  side  rations  which  God  lias  for  the  one 
while  ruling  the  other,  or  rathev  fur  both,  according  to  tbe 
original  perfections  of  each  ;  whilst  physical  deptudmix  woulil 
consist  in  an  immediate  induenee,  whicli  the  one  would  receive 
from  the  other  on  which  it  de]ienda.  For  the  rest,  there  come 
to  us  involuntary  thoughts,  piirtly  from  outside  by  means  of 
objects  which  strike  our  senses,  aud  pai'tly  from  within  lij 
reason  of  the  impressions  (often  insensible)  which  remain 
from  preceding  perceptions  whose  action  continues  and  vW^ 
mingle  with  those  which  appear  for  the  first  time.  As  reganis 
these  we  are  passive,  and  even  when  we  wake  u|j,  iwagt^ 
(under  which  designation  I  include  not  only  the  represenU- 
tionsof  figures,  but  also  those  of  sounds  and  other  sensible 
qualities)  come  to  ua,  as  in  dreams,  without  being  called. 
The  German  language  calls  th^^ra  fliegende  GfdankeH,  that  is, 
flying  thoughts  (;)en«^  volantes),  which  are  not  within  our 
control,  and  among  which  there  are  sometimes  many  absunli- 
ties  which  nUse  scruples  in  good  people,  and  furnish  exercise 
to  casuists  and  directors  of  eonsciences.  It  ia  as  in  the  nisgi"^ 
lantern,  which  makes  figures  appear  upon  the  wall  according 
as  something  within  is  turned.  But  our  mind,  perceiving 
some  image  which  recurs  to  it.  may  say  :  stop  there,  and,  so  to 
speak,  arrest  it.  Moreover,  the  mind  enters,  as  seems  gwi 
to  itself,  into  certain  (rains  of  thoviiht,  which  lead  it  on  t" 
othera.  But  this  is  true  only  when  internal  or  external  imjires- 
siona  do  not  at  all  prevail.  It  is  true  that  in  this  thing  me" 
differ  very  much,  both  acconling  to  their  temperament  W'l' 
according  aa  they  have  exercised  tlieir  control,  so  that  one  w 
master  impressions  where  another  lets  them  go. 

§  13.  PA.  JVeoessrty  takes  place  wherever  thought  ia  whoUv 
wanting.  And  this  necessity,  when  found,  is  an  agent  eapaJjle 
of  volition,  and  when  the  commencement  or  continuation  of 
any  action  is  contrary  to  the  preference  of  his  mind,  1  call  it 
compuhion;  when  the  hindering  or  stopping  of  an  action  i» 
contrary  to  his  volition,  I  may  call  it  ivxtraint.  Agents  wl '  ' 
have  alwiolntely  neither  thought  nor  volition  are  in  all  respecU 
necMnar^  ageittn. 

Th.    [It   seems   to    me    that,    properly    speaking,   although 
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volitions  sre  contingent,  necessity  should  not  be  opposed  to 
volition,  but  to  contingency,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  §  9, 
and  that  necessity  should  not  be  confounded  with  determina- 
tion, for  there  is  no  less  connection  or  determination  in  thoughts 
than  in  movements  (to  be  determined  being  a,  wholly  different 
thing  from  being  pushed  or  forced  by  compulsion).  And  if 
we  do  not  always  notice  the  reason  which  determines  us  or 
by  which  we  determine  ourselves,  it  is  because  we  are  as 
httle  capable  ourselves  of  perceiving  the  entire  play  of  our 
mind  and  its  thoughts,  very  often  imperceptible  and  confused, 
as  we  are  of  recognizing  all  the  machinery  which  nature  causes 
to  play  in  the  body.  Thus,  if  by  necessity,  you  mean  the  cer- 
tain determination  of  man,  which  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  within  and  without  could  make  a  perfect 
mind  foresee,  it  is  certain  that  thoughts  being  as  determined 
as  the  motions  they  represent,  every  free  act  would  be  a  neces- 
sary act.  But  necessity  must  be  distinguished  from  contingency 
although  determined;  and  not  only  are  contingent  truths  not 
at  all  necessary,  but  further,  their  connections  are  not  always 
of  an  absolutely  necessary  character;  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  manner  of  determining 
between  consequences  which  take  place  in  necessary  matter 
and  those  which  take  place  in  contingent  matter.  Grcometrical 
and  inetajihysical  consequences  necessitate,  but  physical  and 
moral  incline  without  necessitating ;  the  physical  even  having 
something  of  the  moral  and  voluntary  as  related  to  God,  since 
the  laws  of  movement  have  no  other  necessity  than  that  of  (the 
principle,  or  choice,  of —  Tk.)  the  best.  Now  God  chooses  freely 
althougli  he  is  determined  to  choose  the  best ;  and  as  bodies 
themselves  do  not  choose  (God  having  chosen  for  them),  us^e 
has  decided  that  they  be  called  necemary  agents,  to  which  I  am 
not  opposed,  provided  we  do  not  confound  the  necessary  and 
the  determined,  and  do  not  suppose  that  free  beings  act  in 
an  indeterminate  manner,  an  error  which  has  prevailed  in  cer- 
tain minds  and  wliicli  destroys  the  most  important  truths,  even 
this  fundamental  axiom:  that  nothing  happens  tcitkout  reason, 
without  which  neither  the  existence  of  God  nor  other  great 
truths  could  be  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  As  for  compuliiion 
it  is  well  to  distinguish  two  kind.i,  the  one  physical,  as  when 
a  man  is  carried  in  spite  of  himself  into  prison,  or  thrown 
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dowii  a  precipice;  the  other  moral,  as,  for  example,  the  cou- 
straiiit  of  a  greater  evil,  auil  this  uut,'  although  iu  a  seuse 
forceil,  does  nut  aeaan  to  be  voluntary.'  Uue  may  be  couipelliid 
also,  by  the  uui is ide ration  of  a  greater  good,  as  when  a  man  is 
tempted  by  proposing  to  him  a  too  gi'eat  advantage,  althoiigli  it 
is  not  customary  to  call  this  constraint,  j 

g  14.  /%.  Let  us  see  now  if  we  raiinot  put  an  end  to  thiit 
long  agitate<l,  and  iu  my  opinion  very  unreasonable,  because 
uniiiti'lligible,  ijuestion:    \Pfielfier  man's  Kill  U/ree  or  no. 

27^.  [There  is  much  reason  for  the  exclamation  with  respect 
to  the  strange  manner  of  men  who  torment  themselves  by  asi- 
tatini;  Ixully  conceived  questions :  Tlity  seek  for  tckat  iheg  kwne, 
Olid  A'M'irr  nut  for  irhat  fftei/sceit.] 

Pft.  Freedom,  which  is  only  a  jwwer,  belongs  only  to  agents 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  modification  of  the  will,  which  is 
itself  nothing  else  than  a  power. 

n.  [Vou  are  right,  sir,  according  to  the  proper  use  of 
wi^nls.  One  can,  however,  in  some  measure  excuse  reeeiieJ 
usatri'.  Thus  it  is  customary  to  attribute  power  to  heat  or  to 
other  qualities,  i.e.  to  the  IxMly  in  so  far  as  jKWsessed  of  that 
qualitv:  and  iu  like  manner  the  intent  here  is  to  ask  if  man  is 
fn'c  in  wiilini.'.] 

J  l.'i.  Hi.  Frf-rttom  ts  the  piiwer  a  man  has  of  doing  or  not 
doiujiany  act  wnformably  to  his  will. 

'A.  If  men  undcrstixvl  only  that  by  freedom,  when  they  ask 
wliethcr  the  will,  or  the  arbiter  is  free,  their  question  would  h^ 
truly  ;d>sunl.  Hut  you  will  see  pivscntly  what  thev  ask.w>i 
invh-cd  1  ha\c  already  touch.Nl  uj-'U  it"  It  is  true  but  ^y 
anoilicr  principle,  that  they  ^.lt  least  manv)  do  not  cease  to 
ask  f.'r  the  aUuni  and  the"  impossible,  in  desiring  a  freetloui 
of  .sjuili brill ni  alisoluiely  imaginary  and  impr.u'tieable,  a"'' 
which  indcHi  wnuM  not  serve  them,  were  it  possible  for  thetn 
t.>  have  it,  I'.f,  i,.  have  the  irtv-iii-m  of  wi"iing  ag-.iinst  all  the 
im:>nssioiis  which  cm  com."  irx'm  ::ie  nnderstanding,  wliifli 
wi'-.:'..iiicstt\'v  true  fn-odi'sn  iinretlicr  w;:h  the  reason,  and  lower 
us  iH-U-w  the"UM.-its. 
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■  C  17.  Ph.  He  who  should  say  that  the  power  of  speaking 
"^Wti  the  pover  of  singing,  and  that  the  |>ovrer  of  singing' 
™^V8  or  disobeys  the  power  nf  speaking,  would  express  him- 
self in  as  proper  and  intelligent  a  manner,  as  he  whti  says,  hs 
"*"  been  nsual,  that  the  will  directs  the  understand  iiig,  nnd 
tl>»t  ihe  understanding  obeys  or  disobeys  the  will.  §  18. 
Nevertlieless  this  manner  of  speaking  hiis  prevailed,  and  has 
raus^d,  if  I  am  nut  mistaken,  much  cutifnstou,  although  the 
jxiwor  of  thinking  operates  no  more  u[»u  the  power  of  dioos- 
'"K  ajid  the  contrary,  than  the  power  of  singing  upon  that  ot 
'landing,  i  19.  I  grant  that  this  or  that  thought  may  furnish 
inati  ttje  occasion  of  exercising  his  power  of  choosing  and  that 
t'le  ttiind's  choice  niay  be  the  cause  of  its  actually  thinking  ott 
this  cr  tbat  thing,  just  as  actually  singing  a  certain  tune  may 
'•^  the  occasion  of  dancing  such  a  dance. 

y^  [There  is  a  little  more  than  the  furnishing  of  oocasioits, 
sinoe  there  is  some  dependence ;  for  you  can  will  only  what 
y°^  find  to  be  good,  and  according  as  the  faculty  nf  under- 
st^Htling  is  improved  the  choice  of  the  will  is  better,  as  on  the 
"^otti-  hand,  according  as  man  has  vigor  of  will  he  determines 
"'f  thoughts  according  to  bis  choice,  instead  of  Ijeing  deter- 
"•"•fd  and  carried  away  by  involuntary  perceptions.] 

f'lt.   I'owers  are  relations,  not  agents. 

5*4.  [If  the  essential  faculties  are  only  relations  and  add 
"^^tliiiig  whatever  to  the  essence,  the  qualities  and  thn  faculties 
'^m  are  accidental  or  subject  to  change  are  something:  else,  and 
**"^  may  say  of  these  last  that  the  one  often  depends  upon  the 
'^'•lipr  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.] 

S  21.  Ph.  In  my  opinion  the  question  should  not  be,  whether 
'*«  will  is  free.  —  that  is  to  sjieak  in  a  very  improper  manner, 
7^ — but  whether  the  mad  is  free.  That  granted,  I  say  that  bo 
^*ng  as  any  one  can  by  the  direction  or  choice  of  his  mind 
^'**<fer  the  existence  of  an  action  to  its  non-existence,  and  the 
'^''^iitrarj-,  i.e.  can  make  it  exist  or  not  exist  acooi-ding  as  he 
^^'Us,  so  long  he  is  free.  And  we  can  scarcely  say  how  we 
*^'^iilil  possibly  conceive  a  being  freer  than  bo  far  as  he  is  able 
*0  do  what  he  wills.     So  that  man  seems  to  be  as  free  in  refer- 


^'Oerhardl   readji:    "  parler,"   ft   MS.   or   Ij-pojmiphicai) 
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enue  to  those  actions  which  depcTid  upon  this  power  he  finds 
in  himself,  as  it  is  [Hissible  for  freedom  to  make  him,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself. 

Tk.  [When  we  reason  about  the  freedom  of  the  will  or  upon 
free-will  {fraitc  arbitre),  we  do  not  ask.  if  mau  can  do  what 
he  wills,  but  if  there  is  enough  independence  iu  his  will  itselL 
Wu  do  not  ask  if  he  has  free  limbs  or  elbow-room,  but  if  he 
has  a  free  spirit,  and  in  what  it  consists.  In  this  respect  one 
intelligence  might  be  freer  than  another,  and  the  supreme 
intelligenae  will  exist  in  perfect  freedom  of  which  creatures 
are  not  at  all  capable.] 

§  22.  Pit.  Men  naturally  inquisitive,  and  who  love  to  remove 
as  much  as  they  can  from  their  min<ls  the  thought  of  guilt, 
although  it  be  by  reducing  themselves  to  a  state  worse  than 
that  of  a  fatal  necessity,  are  not,  however,  satisfied  with  this. 
Unless  freedom  extenils  still  farther,  it  is  not  to  their  taste, 
and  in  their  opinion  it  is  a  very  good  proof  that  man  is  not  at 
all  wholly  free,  unless  he  has  as  well  the  freedom  to  will  as  that 
of  doing  what  he  wills.  §  23.  Concerning  which  I  believe 
that  man  cannot  be  free  in  reference  to  this  particulajr  act  of  • 
willing  an  action  which  is  in  his  power,  when  this  action  lias 
been  once  proposed  to  his  mind.  The  reason  therein  is  wholly 
manifest,  for  the  action  depending  upon  his  will,  must  una- 
voidably exist  or  not  exist,  and  its  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence following  without  fail  exactly  the  determination  and 
choice  of  his  will,  he  cannot  avoid  willing  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  this  action. 

Tit.  [I  should  think  he  could  suspend  his  choice,  and  that 
this  happens  very  often ;  above  all,  when  other  thoughts  inter- 
rupt deliberation:  thus,  although  the  ai-tion  deliberated  upon 
necessarily  exists  or  not,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  you  ■ 
must  necessarily  determine  upon  its  existence  or  non-existence ; 
for  non-existence  may  happen  again  for  want  of  resolution. 
Thus  the  Areopagites  actually  released  the  man  whose  cas* 
they  had  found  too  difficult  to  decide,  deferring  it  to  a  term 
far  distant,  and  taking  a  hundred  years  to  consiiler  it.] 

I'h.  In  making  man  free  in  this  fashion,  I  mean  in  making 
the  act  of  willing  de[ieud  upon  his  will,  another  will  or  ante- 
rior faculty  of  volition  is  necessary  in  order  to  determine  the 
acts  of  this  will,  and  another  to  determine  that,  and  thttS  b> 
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uifiiu^:  for  wherever  70a  stop,  the  avtions  of  the  last  vill 
could  not  be  free. 

Tk,  [It  is  true  yon  speak  incorrectly  when  you  speak  as  if 
»e  willed  to  will.  We  do  not  will  to  will,  but  we  will  to  do, 
^•l  if  we  willed  to  will,  we  should  will  to  will  to  will,  and 
tliis  Kould  go  on  to  infinity  :  meanwhile  it  is  nut  necessary  to 
cotweal  that  by  some  voluntary  acts  we  contribute  often  indi- 
rf«tly  Ut  other  voluntary  acts,  and  although  one  cannot  will 
wlvat  he  will,  as  he  cannot  even  judge  what  he  will,'  he  can, 
liowever,  so  act  in  advance  that  he  judges  or  wills  at  the  time 
'hat  be  would  wish  to  be  able  to  will  or  judge  to-day.  Meu 
"Ranli  theuiselves  to  persons,  lectures,  aud  considerations  favot- 
iilile  lu  a  certain  party,  they  give  no  attention  to  that  which 
wmes  from  the  opposite  party,  and  by  these  addresses  and  a 
thousand  others  which  they  employ,  most  frequently  without 
ilpSuite  design  and  w-ithout  thought,  they  succeed  in  deceiving 
ttieiiiselves  or  at  least  in  changing  and  converting  or  per- 
vfrting  themselves  according  to  what  they  naeet.] 

1 2o.  Ph.  Since  then  it  is  evident  that  man  is  not  at  lib- 
i^flv  to  mil  to  will  or  not,  the  next  thing  demanded  is,  vihetker 
""■n  it  at  liberty  to  will  which  of  the  tao  he  pleases,  for  example, 
"Wioii  vr  retlf  But  this  question  is  in  itself  so  visibly  absurd 
^^t  it  may  suffice  to  convince  any  one  who  will  reflect  that 
frenloin  in  no  case  concerns  the  will.  For  to  ask  whether  a  man 
IS  (tee  lo  will  what  he  pleases,  motion  qr  rest,  speech  or  silence, 
'^t^iask  whether  a  man  can  will  what  he  wills,  or  be  pleased 
''iili  that  with  which  he  is  pleased,  a  question  which,  in  my 
■  I'liiiou,  needs  no  answer. 

Th.  [It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  men  find  here  a  difficulty 
*hicb  deserves  to  he  removed.  They  say  that  after  having 
"wn  and  considered  all,  it  is  still  within  their  jiower  to  will 
"Wonly  what  pleases  them  the  most,  but  furthermore  wholly 
^  coDtrary,  merely  to  show  their  freedom.  But  you  must 
WMiiler  that  this  cajirice  or  obstinacy,  or  at  least  this  reason 
*lrif>h  hinders  them  from  following  other  reasons,  also  enters 
"■to  the  balance  and  makes  that  please  them  which  would 
"therwise  not  do  so,  so  that  choice  is  always  determined  by 
I^roeption.     They  do  not  then  will  what  they  would,  but  what 
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pleases,  although  the  will  can  coutribute  indirectly  and  as  it 
were  from  afar  to  make  anything  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  ds 
I  have  already  remarked.  And  as  men  scarcely  recognize  all 
these  separate  considerations,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the 
mind  is  bo  perplexed  in  regard  to  this  matter  which  has  so 
many  concealed  windings.] 

S  2!».  P/i.  When  men  ask  what  it  is  that  determines  tbe 
will,  the  true  reply  is,  the  mind.  If  this  answer  is  not  satis- 
factory, it  is  plain  that  the  meaning  of  the  question  reduces  to 
this:  What  moves  the  mind  on  each  particular  occasion  to  deler- 
mine  to  such  particular  motion  or  rest  its  general  power  of  dinel- 
ing  its  faculties  towards  motion  or  rest  f  To  this  I  reply  that 
what  leads  us  to  remain  in  the  same  state  or  continue  the 
same  action,  is  solely  the  present  satisfaction  we  find  thereip. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  motive  which  incites  to  change  is 
always  some  uneasiness. 

Th.  [This  uneasiness,  as  I  have  shown  (in  the  preceding 
chapter),  is  not  always  a  disiileasure,  as  ease  when  found  i' 
not  always  a  satisfaction  or  pleasure.  It  is  often  an  insensible 
perception,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  or  recc^nized,  whicb 
makes  us  lean  to  one  side  rather  than  the  other,  without  our 
being  ahli'  to  give  a  reason  for  so  doing.] 

§  ;10.  ffi.  U'l'tt  and  desire  should  not  be  confounded :  a  nian 
dt'sirea  to  be  freed  from  the  gout,  but  understanding  that  the 
removal  of  this  (>ain  may  cause  the  transfer  of  a  dangerous 
humor  into  some  more  vital  part,  his  will  cannot  be  determined 
to  any  action,  which  may  serve  to  remove  this  pain. 

Th.  [This  desire  is  a  kind  of  an  inclination  of  will  (velteitif 
as  compared  with  a  complete  volition.  We  should  will,  for 
examiile,  if  there  were  no  greater  evil  to  be  feared,  if  ** 
obtaiui'd  what  we  wish,  or  if  j>erhaps  there  were  a  greater 
giioit  to  lie  lulled  for  if  we  went  forward.  But  we  can  say 
that  man  wills  to  W  delivered  from  the  gout  with  a  certain 
dcgnt'  of  volition,  but  which  does  not  always  go  on  to  the  Ust 
effort.  This  volition  is  callwi  Velleity  when  it  includes  some 
impert'ection  or  imiHit^nov.] 

§;{!.  n.  It  is  well  to  consider,  however,  that  what  deter- 
mines the  will  to  act  is  not  the  greater  good,  as  is  ordinarily 
su|i|Nise«l.  but  rather  some  actual  uneasiness,  and  ordinarily 
1  Cf.  Xrr  Kt*atit.  Bnok.  1!.,  chap.  •».  {  S,  Ph.  uid  hh«,  mOt.  p.  Kk-T*- 
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that  which  is  most  pressing.  We  may  give  it  the  name  of 
de*ii-e,  which  is  really  an  uueasiiiess  of  mind,  caused  by  the 
Tant  of  Rome  absent  good,  over  and  above  the  desire  of  being 
freed  from  paiu.  All  absent  good  does  not  produce  a  pain 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  excellence  which  it  has  or  which 
we  acknowledge  it  to  have;  whilst  all  pain  causes  a  desire 
equal  to  itself;  because  the  absence  of  good  is  not  always  an 
evil,  as  is  the  presence  of  pain.  Therefore  we  can  look  upon 
and  consider  an  absent  good  without  pain.  But  in  proportion 
as  there  is  anywhere  desire,  so  is  there  uneasiness,  S  32.  Who 
is  there  who  has  not  felt  in  desire  what  the  wise  man  says 
of  hope,  "  that  being  deferred  it  makes  the  heart  sick " 
(Prov,  13:12)  ?  Rachel  cries  "Give  me  children,  or  I  die" 
(Gen.  30  ;1).  §  34.  When  man  is  perfectly  content  with 
the  state  he  is  in,  or  when  he  is  absolutely  free  from  all 
uneasiness,  what  will  can  remain  to  him  but  to  continue 
in  that  state  ?  Tims  the  wise  Author  of  our  being  has 
put  in  men  the  inconvenience  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  other 
natural  desires,  in  order  to  arouse  and  determine  their  wills  to 
the  proper  conservation  and  continuation  of  their  species. 
"It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,"  says  St.  Paul  (1  Oor.  7:9). 
So  true  it  is  that  the  present  sensation  of  a  little  burning  has 
more  power  over  us  than  the  attractions  of  greater  pleasures 
looked  at  in  the  distance.  §  3i>.  It  is  true  that  this  maxim, 
it  is  the  good  and  the  greatest  good  which  determines  the 
wilt,  is  so  firmly  established  that  I  atn  not  at  all  surprised  at 
having  formerly  regarded  it  as  beyond  doubt.  But  after  strict 
iiKiuiry  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  good  and  the  greatest 
good,  althougli  judgi^d  and  acknowled^'ed  such,  does  not  deter- 
mine the  will  J  unless  coming  to  desire  it  in  a  manner  propor- 
tional to  its  exeellfnce  this  desire  makes  us  uneasy  at  our 
deprivation  of  it.  Sup[>ose  a  man  convinced  of  the  utility  of 
virtue  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  man  wlio  pro- 
poses anything  great  in  this  world,  or  hopes  to  be  happy  in 
the  other:  but  until  this  man  hungers  and  thirsts  after  right- 
eousness, his  will  will  never  be  determined  to  any  action  in 
search  for  this  excellent  good,  and  any  other  uneasiness  com- 
ing in  the  way  will  drag  his  will  to  other  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  siippose  a  man  given  to  wine  considers  that  by 
leading  the  life  he  leads  he  is  I'uining  his  health  and  wasting  his 
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propt'rtv,  tluit  he  is  eoiuing  to  be  (Hsiiouored  in  the  world,  to 
brinii  uiwu  himself  disease  and  to  fa,II  at  last  into  poverty 
until  hf  no  longer  has  wherewith  to  satisfy  this  passion  for 
drink  whii^h  so  strongly  possesses  him :  nevertheless,  the 
n-turns  of  uneasiness  which  he  fet-ls  in  being  absent  from  his 
comjKiniiins  in  debauch,  dr.ig  him  to  the  bkvern  at  the  hours  he 
Imw  been  W(ni±  to  go  there,  though  at  the  time  he  has  before 
his  ev<<s  the  loss  of  his  health  and  estate,  and  perhaps  even 
tliat  of  the  liapjiiiiess  of  the  other  life,  happiness  wliieh  he 
caiinut  ivgavd  as  a  {^ood  inconsiderable  in  itself,  since  he 
admits  that  it  is  much  more  excellent  than  the  pleasure  of 
drinking  ur  the  vain  chatter  uf  a  company  of  debauchees.  It  is 
not  tlicn  for  w:int  of  castini;  the  eyes  upon  the  sovereign  good 
that  he  ]iersists  in  this  iittemi^erance ;  for  he  sees  it  and 
acknowledges  its  excellence,  to  the  extent  that  during  the 
time  I  hat  intervenes  K'tween  his  drinkiu};  hours,  he  resolves 
to  ap]dy  himself  to  the  8e:ireh  for  this  sovereign  good;  but 
when  the  nneasiness  of  being  deprived  of  his  accustomed 
pleasure  comes  to  torment  bim,  this  good  which  he  acknowl- 
edges mon-  fsoelleiit  than  that  of  drinking,  has  no  longer 
jHiwer  over  his  niiml,  and  it  is  this  actual  uneasiness  which 
determines  his  will  to  the  action  to  which  it  is  accustomed, 
and  whith  then-by  making  very  strong  im|iression3  prev:uls 
again  at  the  first  invasion,  although  at  the  same  time  he  binds 
himscU",  so  to  site-ak.  hy  sei-ret  promises  no  longer  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  imagines  that  this  will  be  the  last  time  that 
he  will  act  against  his  highest  inten'st.  Thus  he  finds  himself 
fn'in  time  to  time  rt-duced  to  living: 

VilU'liuii'lioRi  prv'Kiiiue. 
lVl.rierase.|uer.' 

I  see  the  U'tter  way,  1  apprvive  it,  and  I  take  the  worse. 
This  sentence  which  we  aeknowledgi'  ;»s  true,  and  which  is 
oidy  to.'  well  conlirmeil  dy  a  (■»>nstant  exiierience,  is  easy  to 
uiideriuin.l  in  this  way.  and  ther»>  is  [ierha)>s  no  other  sense  in 
which  it  can  U-  taken. 

7^,  [There  is  sv>niething  lo'antifnl  and  solid  in  these  consid- 
erations. Km  I  wouKl  not  have  you  Ivlieve  on  that  aeconnt 
that  we   must   aktndou  these  ancient   axioms  that    the  will 
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follows  the  greatest  good,  or  that  it  flies  from  the  greatest  evil 
that  it  perceives.  The  source  of  the  little  application  to  true 
goods  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  in  matters  and  on  the 
occasions  where  the  senses  act  but  little,  the  greater  part  of  our 
thoughts  are,  so  to  speak,  surd '  (I  call  them  cogitalioues  ccecoe 
in  Latin)  i.e.  void  of  perception  and  feeling,  and  consisting 
in  the  wholly  empty  employment  of  characters,  as  happens  in 
the  case  of  those  who  make  algebraic  calculations  without  con- 
sidering from  time  to  time  that  the  geometrical  figures  in 
question  and  the  words  ordinarily  produce  the  same  effect  in 
this  regard  as  the  characters  of  arithmetic  or  algebra.  One 
often  reasons  in  words  without  having  quite  the  same  object 
in  mind.  Now  this  knowledge  cannot  move ;  something  living 
is  necessary  in  order  to  arouse  us.  But  thus 'it  is  that  men 
■  most  frequently  think  of  God,  of  virtue,  of  happiness;  they 
speak  and  reason  without  definite  ideas.  Not  that  they  can- 
not have  them,  since  they  are  in  their  mind.  But  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  press  their  analysis.  Sometimes  they 
have  ideas  of  an  absent  good  or  evil,  but  very  feeble.  It  is 
then  no  wonder  that  they  are  scarcely  affected.  Thus  if  we 
prefer  the  liad  it  is  because  we  perceive  the  good  which  it 
includes  without  perceiving  either  the  bad  therein  or  the  good 
in  tho  contrary  consideration.  We  assume  and  believe,  or 
rather  we  make  the  statement  merely  upon  another's  belief,  or 
at  most  upon  belief  in  the  memory  of  our  past  reasonings,  that, 
till.'  greatest  good  is  on  the  better  side,  or  the  greatest  evil  on 
the  other.  But  when  we  do  not  look  at  these  at  all,  our 
thoughts  and  reasonings  contrary  to  the  feeling  are  a  kind  of 
psiltwism '  which  furnishes  nothing  at  present  to  the  mind ; 
and  if  we  take  no  measures  to  remedy  it,  it  is  idle  talk,  as  I 
have  ah-eady  remarked  above  (lik.  I,,  chap,  2,  §  11),  and  the 
most  beautiful  precepts  of  morality  together  with  the  best 
rules  of  prudence  take  effect  oidy  in  a  soul  which  is  sensible 
(eitlier  direcllg,  or,  because  that  cannot  always  be,  at  least  in- 
(lircctlt/,  as  I  shall  show  presently)  and  which  is  no  longer 
sensible  to  that  which  is  contrary  thereto.     Cicero  well  says 

1  The  French  li :  "  soorcloa."    C/.  p.  li«,  near  the  end  of  Th.  —  Tb. 

'  Utln<thuiiclefitiea"pBlt(aclstne,"qnntini;  thixpiuwieeaml  theoneturther 
on.  {  '■(!.  Th,,  hy  wny  nf  illii.^trHtion  :  "  Etat  d'l^prit  ilans  leqnel  on  ne  pense  ou 
T<  nnrle  qn'en  perrui|iiet,"  i-f.  a  state  of  the  nilnd  in  which  one  thinks  or 
MiciUiis  oulj  OB  a  parrot.  —  Tr. 
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somewliere  *  that  if  our  eyes  could  see  the  beauty  of  virtue,  we  ^ 

should  love  it  warmly ;  l)ut  that  not  being  at  all  the  case,  nor  -^c 

anything  etjuivalent,  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  iu  the  strug-  — -^ 

gle  between  tiie  tlesli  and  the  spirit,  the  spirit  so  many  times  ^s. 

yields,  since  it  does  not  clearly  iierceive  its  advantages.     The         ^ 
struggle  is  nothing  else  than  the  opposition  of  different  ten-         — « 
denotes,  wliikU  spring  from  confused  and  distinct  thoughts.         _«. 
Confused  tlumghts  often  make  themselves  clearly    felt,  but         i^t 
our  distinct  thoughts   are    ordinarily  clear   only  potentially;        ^    ; 
they    might   he   clear,  if  ive   would   apply    ourselves    to  the        "Eae 
penetration  of  the  sense  of  the  words  or  characters ;  but  not      -z^  t 
doing  so,  eitticr  tlirough  negligence,  or  Ijecause  of  the  shortness      ^ss 
of  time,  we  opiyose  mere  words,  or  at  least,  too  feeble  images     -^s  s 
to  living  feelings.     1  knew  a  man  influential  in  church  and    ^-j1 
state,  whose  infirmities  made  him  resolve  to  diet ;  but  he  ad-  —  J- 
niitted  th;it  he  had  not  been  able  to  resist  the  odor  of  the  ^^r^e 
viands,  whieh,  (Ktssing  before  liis  a[Kirtment,  were  carried  to  <l;»o 
others.     It  is  doubtless  a  disgraoeful  weakness,  but  it  is  just;:*'  -t 
what  men  liiive  done.     But  if  the  mind  made  good  use  of  its.^^    s 
advantaijes,  it  would  triumjih  grandly.     It  would  be  necessary  ~^j^*' 
to  begin  witli  education,  which  should  be  so  regulated  as  to«^-^  i' 
render  true  ginnl  and  true  evil  as  sensible  as  possible,  by  in —  *  ^■ 
vesting  the  notions  which  are  formed  of  them  with  cirouni — ^  ■^- 
stunct's  more  suitrtl  to  this  design;  and  a  full-grown  man  whod*  -**• 
lacks  this  exivllent  education  should  commeuce  tather  late..  ■^^*> 
than  iu'\cr.  to  sfi-k  pleasure's  enlightened  and  reasonable,  imrM'    n 
onlcr  to  oj'i'i'^te  them  to  those  of  the  senses,  which  are  con—  ^  '■ 
fused  but  iuiprt'ssive.     And  iu  fact,  divine  grace  itself  is  at:=^    " 
ple.isun-  -  which  irivcs  Uj;ht.     Thus  when  a  man  is  in  the  midst*"  -^^^ 
of  (^x'.l  impulses,  he  oujrht  to  iiijike  laws  and  regulations  foi^  ■*"■ 

iPiThaps  ill  I'f  f':-i..  S.  16.  i  .V:  ■■  iV-iiKirum,  iaqnit  PImo.  mw  In  nohiat  ^** 
soiiiiu»aa^'TT:iuu». iiuibn* Kii'imliain  ni>n 0tfTuimu».  Qnaiu  ilia udentes anioresK^^ 
exi-itarel  »ui.  *;  vMeictur,"  whrre.  however,  llw  diso>nfs*  ia  eoDrarned  nitt^^* 

the  lanii'niar  iiTiiw«if  wi!iil>>in.mlier  than  with  virtDf  in  ceneial.    Tbepu 

miir  *r  I";*!.'  n-!rmil  in  H  in  thv  /".xfru*.  2M  D.    Cf.  alao,  Dt  Off-  %  Si 
"Qui*  n>>:i  aJmimuT  fpleihlomn  |>n1i'brituJinrmqoe  vinaiU"  :  and  Dt  Of.     ^ 
1.  .^:  "  Fi>rnuin  qniJem  ijiiiam,  Maive  (ill.  pi  lanqnan  iaeitm  hooMti  rides  -^  i 

qiupai  Acntir  •<rTiieiv:ur.  niint>;ie*  aroores  vxi'itaivt  upiemiK." — Tk.  / 

*  ty.  j^1juo^a,  r-'i.  1'.  Part  V,  I'n'iw..  3^'.  SJ,  »(..■  trandalioii  bvR.  W.yC-  I 

Elwnk   rV ''..--■  W". -i-ii  .//;.;- -.t  rf-   .''I'.n.  :.i.  V.d.  2.  pp.  sex  (f .  (Bi>bn'«  / 

PhllM.  Ul-rar>  ,  l^>D.I.<a:  iio.'[^  IWIl  It   Sfn*.  l!»4.     The  Ixat  edition  of  / 

C^n(>M'»  Votls  b  \\M  of  VaD  ^'lt»pu  and  Land.  TbrHacBe,  1889-18B3.-TK.  /  -- 
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I  the  fntnre,  anil  execute  them  rigorously,  tearing  himself  away 
'  from  tl>ose  caoses  able  to  corrupt  him,  either  brusquely  or 
gradaitlly,  acconling  to  the  nature  of  the  circniDstances.  A 
joTiruey  expressly  undertakeu  will  cure  a  lover;  &  retreat  will 
dntw  us  from  the  companions  who  suppoit  us  iu  some  bad  in- 
etinatioo.  Francis  of  Borgia,  Geoeral  of  the  Jesuits,  rrho  has 
at  last  been  canonized,  being  wont  to  drink  largely  when  he 
was  a  man  in  high  life,  reduced  himself  little  by  little  upon  a 
small  scale,  when  he  thought  of  retiring  (from  the  world)  by 
OlDsing  a  drop  of  wax  to  fall  daily  into  the  bottle  which  he 
waft  wont  to  empty.  To  dangerous  sensibilities  we  shall  op- 
poM  some  other  innocent  sensibility,  as  agriculture,  garden- 
ing; we  shall  sbun  idleness;  we  shall  collect  curiosities  of 
iatur«  and  art ;  we  shall  make  experiments  and  researches ; 
w«  shall  engage  in  some  indispensable  occupation,  if  we  have 
none,  or  in  conversation,  or  usefnl  and  agreeable  reading. 
In  a  word,  we  must  profit  from  gtuwl  impulses  as  from  tlie 
»oice  of  God  which  summons  us  to  make  effective  resolutions. 
And  as  we  cannot  always  analyze  tlie  notions  of  true  goo<ls 
I  and  troe  evils  until  we  perceive  the  pleasure  and  \r.un  they  in- 
\-  dnde,  we  must  once  for  nil  make  this  law  in  order  to  be  moved 
by  them:  to  attend  to  and  follow  henceforth  the  conclusions 
of  reasoD  once  for  all  understood,  although  perceived  after- 
ward and  ordinarily  only  by  tho'ights  sni-d'  merely,  and  desti- 
tute of  sense  attractions;  and  this  in  order  to  put  yourselves 
finally  in  possessiouof  control  over  lAe /laasiotis  as  well  as  of  the 
iaaenaibt*  tnelimUitmi  or  uneasinesses,  by  acquiring  this  habit 
of  acting  according  to  reason,  which  makes  virtue  pleasant, 
and  aa  it  were  natural.  Kut  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  give 
and  teach  the  precepts  of  morality,  or  the  spiritual  directions 
I  and  address  for  the  exercise  of  true  piety;  it  is  enough  that 
a  considering  the  procedure  of  our  soul,  we  see  the  source  of 
our  weaknesses,  the  knowledge  of  which  gives,  at  the  same 
[  time,  that  of  their  remedies.] 

i  36.  I'h.  The  present  uneasiness  which  presses  us,  works 
I-  only  upon  the  will,  and  naturally  determines  it  in  view  of  that 
I  bappiness  to  which  we  all  aim  in  all  our  actions ;  because  every 
e  regards  pain  and  tineititinesa  {i.e.  the  restlessness,  or  rather 
V  incoavenieitce,  which  prevents  us  from  being  at  our  ease)  as 
'  C/.  p.  lill,  near  tho  bpgltiniiig  of  Th.,  anil  iiot«.  — Ts, 
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ID  compatible  with  liappiness.  A  little  pain  suffices  to  cornift^S' 
ail  the  pleasures  we  enjoy.  Consequently  that  which  deter — ■ 
miuea  incessantly  the  choice  of  our  will  to  the  succeed in^r^ 
action  will  always  be  the  removing  of  ptiin,  as  long  as  we  feplX 
any  touch  of  it ;  this  removal  being  the  lirst  step  towards^  .^if 
happiness. 

Th.   If  you  take  your  uneatiimM  or  inquietude  as  a  veritaWet*  X-ii 
displeasure,  in  this  sen»e  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  tlie  sole  in— .k^ji- 
centive.    Most  frequently  these  are  the  little  insensible  per-—-*:  ^ 
ceptions  which  might  be  called  imperceptible  pains   if  the*  «J| 
notion  of  pain  did  not  include  apperception.     These  little  im^Mi^rfl 
pulsions  consist   in   delivering   themselves    continually   f ron~-«  ^  q 
little  obstacles  towards  which  our  nature  works  without  think:^F;Xl(-| 
iug  of  theio.     This  uiieiun'ness  cousists  in  truth  in  this,  tha'.^FTai 
we  feel  without  knowing  it,  which  fact  makes  us  act  in  passiov  ^^ 
as  well  as  when  we  appear  most  tranquil;  for  we  are  ueve  ^^^ 
without  some  action  and  motion,  which  arises  only  from  th-  -m:^ 
fact  that  nature  always  labors  to  put  herself  more  at  her  east-»_« 
And  this  it  is  whiidi  determines  also  before  all  consultation  Ic  -^n 
the  ciufx  wkkh  apfiear  to  us  the  mos(  indifferent,  because  we  ai    -^i" 
never  perfectly  in  suspense  and  we  cannot  be  exactly  equally  -^y 
divided  between  two  cases.     Now  if  these  elements  of  pai    -^n 
(which  degenerate  into  veritable  pain  or  displeasure  aometim^^^* 
when  they  overgrow)  were  true  pains,  we  should  always  lurJ* 
miserable  ia  pursuing  the  good  that  we  seek  with  uiieasiuef=ssK^s* 
and  spirit.     But  it  is  wholly   the  contrary;  and  as  I  hav^^^''* 
alrea^ly  said  above  (S  6  of  the  preceding  chapter),  the  mil-  i^  '"^ 
of  these  continual  little  successes  of  nature,  which  puts  it  nio^E^  >* 
and  more  at  ease  in  reaching  for  the  good  and  enjoying  i« —    ^ 
image,  or  lessening  the  feeling  of  pain,  is  already  a  conside   -^^- 
able  pleasure,  and  often  worth  more  than  the  enjoyment  ev^^su 
of  the  good;  and  very  far  from  being  obliged  to  regard  this  u"       "" 
etuifiess  ag  incotnpalibte  with  happiness,  I  tiud  that  uueasiuess        '^ 
essential  to  the  happiness  of  created  beings  which  never  co-  '*'' 
sists  in  complete  possession,'  —  this  makes  them  insensible,  ar"*'' 

>  C/.  the  tKmoiui  puiaga  of  I.e«8<iig.  IT39-1TS1,  rvipuding  tlie  '  search  •W^' 
trntli,  rmlhcr  tfaan  ila  pontesslDii,'  in  Uib  Thfolog.  Slrrituhri^eJi,  Eine  Dapli^' 
ITTS,  I.  ad  ^«.,  Wfrtf.  M.  10,  s.  W,  StatlRsrt,  1869;  ■'  Kicbl  die  Wahrbeil,  '" 
derail  BraltE  irjcend  ein  Hcnwh  Ut.  oArr  m  seln  vermeint,  sondem  die  *ut- 
ricbtlse  Milhe,  die  et  ktiEevriiiidt  hal.  hinter  die  IVahrhelt  lu  honiiiwn,  m>rl<' 
dan  Werth  dei  Meoifheii.    Denn  iiii'Jit  duicJi  dea  Besitz.  M>ndeni  dnrcli  d'n 
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as  it  were  stupid,  —  but  in  a  progress  continuous  and  uniuter- 
riipted  tuwanls  the  greatest  good,  whicU  cannot  fail  to  be  ao 
coinpanied  by  a  desire,  or  at  least,  a  continual  uneasiness,  but 
vhiiih,  as  I  have  just  expliuued,  does  not  go  so  far  as  \o  incon- 
venience, but  limits  itself  to  those  elements  or  rudiments  of 
1>!UD,  partly  unconiKifru&,  which  do  not  cease  to  be  sufficient  to 
Starve  as  an  incentive  and  to  arouse  the  will ;  as  does  appetite 
'tt  ft  man  who  is  well  when  it  does  not  go  to  that  iuconvenienoe 
^_       ^binh  makes  us  impatient  and  torments  us  by  a  too  great  at- 
^H     tachmeiit  to  the  idea  of  what  we  lack.   These  oppetitiona,  small 
^^^  <""  great,  are  what  are  called  in  the  schools  motus  primu  primi, 
^^B  *nd  are  truly  the  first  steps  winch  nature  makes  us  take  not 
^^■^^  tnnch  towards  happiness  as  towards  joy,  for  they  relate  only 
^^^g'*    the  present ;    but  experience  and    reason  teach  us  to  rule 
^^^■"^'ae  appetitious  and  to.  conti-ol  them  so  that  they  may  con- 
""^Ge  to  happiness.     I  have  already  spoken  to  tliis  efFert  (Hook 
'-•   *;hap.  2,  S  3),     The  appetitious  ai-e  like  the  natural  ten- 
"^*icy  of  the  stone,  which  goes  the  most  direct,  but  not  always 
ti>e    ijf^t  path  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  not  being  able 
***     Bee  beforehand  that  it  will  meet  rocks  upon  which  it  will 
.    ^'ak  in  pieces,  whilst  it  would  approach  its  end  more  directly 
'it  had  mind  and  the  means  of  turning  aside  from  them. 
*^**»-i3  it  is  that  going  straight  towards  present  pleasni-e  we 
^'*'tietimes  fall  over  the  precipice  of  misery.     Hence,  reason 
'^i*t>ose8  thereto  images  of  the  greatest  good  or  evil  to  come. 

El  a  firm  resolution  and  habit  of  thinking  before  anting,  and 
u  of  following  what  shall  have  been  recognized  as  the  best, 
hfonchmig  der  Wahrlielt  erwelteni  nioli  Heine  KrEftv,  n'orlii  nlleln  unlnn 
~<er  wacheende  Vullkummenhpit  bMilFht.  Uer  Beaitz  iDKuhl  riiJilt:.  triiKi-, 
^1»  .  .  ."  ;  '>■  "  Kol  tlie  irillh,  in  posnewion  of  wbirh  at  any  tliiiB  a  man  In, 
°r  tJiinka  be  is,  1>Dt  the  gennlnb  effort  he  liaa  made  to  dliiruver  tliK  Iriitli,  imi- 
™^<Mm  the  wanh  of  the  mau.    For  nnt  tlirouKli  potUMBlon,  but  ttiruiii;li  ll>i> 

K^**»b  after  tlie  trutL.  lire  his  powers  eipandod,  wlierein  aloBe«iiisl»t»  bin  iTVur 
^>rtDf[  perfection.  PoHemlon  tnaken  (hlni)  quiet.  \aty,  proud  .  ,  ." 
*I*1te  weal  tignifictaiet  ot  this  Camona  paunKe  in  relation  to  llie  problem  of 
Oviedge  is  not  that  knovlcflKe  ie  impossible,  l.f.  AKniwlKlim,  tor  tlile  in 
'l<!t1;  the  raeatiinK  of  the  [erm  ;  but  rather  thnt  the  attainment  of  truth  1* 
i^^Wble,  and  that  the  linman  mind,  hnvliiu  In  ita  verj  ootittitutloD  tnflnlto 
'  a  raparitr  For  an  Infinite  idegi.  can  never  rest  Mtlsfled  With  any 


**«nien 

("^^ODt  »L 

•'ter  the  perfnt  troth  a«  embodied  In  the  Infinite.  Cf.  an  artli'le  i>y  tlie 
"^nilatar.  entitled  "  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  Autborltj,"  In  "  The  Andovor 
**tiB*."  April,  1891.— Tb. 
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even  when  the  sensible  reasons  of  our  conclusions  iire  no  longei 
pi-esent  in  the  mind,  and  consist  of  scarcely  more  than  feeble 
impressions  or  even  of  surd  thoughts,  which  give  words  or 
signs  ttpstitute  of  an  actual  explanation,  so  that  all  consists  in 
the:  Consider  it  well,  and  in  the:  Be  mindful;  the  first  in 
order  to  the  making  of  laws,  the  second  for  their  following, 
even  when  you  do  not  think  of  the  reason  which  has  called 
them  into  existence.  It  is,  however,  well  to  think  of  them  as 
much  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  be  filled  with  a 
rational  joy  and  a  pleasure  accompanied  with  light] 

S  37.  Ph.  These  precautious  are  doubtless  so  much  the 
more  necessary  as  the  idea  of  an  absent  good  can  counter- 
balance the  feeling  of  some  uneasiness  or  displeasure  by  which 
we  are  at  present  tormented,  only  so  far  as  this  good  arouses 
any  desire  in  us.  How  many  men  there  are  to  whose  minds 
the  unspeakable  joys  of  paradise  are  represented  by  lively 
pictures  which  they  recognize  as  possible  and  probable,  who 
nevertheless  would  willingly  content  themselves  with  the  hap- 
piiu'ss  which  thov  enjoy  in  this  worliL  It  is  the  uneasiness  of 
thi'ir  prt'st'ut  desire  getting  the  better  of  them  and  bearing 
them  ra|>idly  towurils  the  pleasures  of  this  life  which  deter- 
mines tlii'ir  wills  to  seek  them :  and  during  all  this  time,  they 
aro  whiiily  insensil>le  to  the  goods  of  the  other  life. 

Th.  [This  arises  in  juirt  from  the  tact  that  men  very  often 
ar»>  but  little  j^ersuadeil:  and,  although  they  say  they  are,  a 
hidden  uniu'lief  n'ijrns  in  the  depths  of  their  souls;  for  they 
have  never  understixvl  the  esceltent  reasons  which  verify  this 
immerT:iliiy  of  soul^.  worthy  of  the  justice  of  God,  which  is 
tlie  foniuiation  of  tnio  relii:ion.  or  rather  they  no  longer  re- 
meuiK-r  ili;it  they  iinderstiHxi  them,  one  or  the  other  of  which 
eeuiiitii'us  however  is  ncii'SKirv  in  onler  to  conviction.  Few 
men  indeed  think  th;it  the  future  life,  as  true  religion  and 
indeed  true  n':is>'ii  t.Mehes  it,  is  fx-tfibii:  and  they  are  still 
farther  itom  thinking  it  vri'lvii'le,  ni>t  to  say  cerfatn.  All  that 
they  do  tliiuk  :dH>nt  it  is  but  :i  /wiYfiiei.tui,  or  gross  and  v^n 
images  itfter  the  M.diomet:in  fusiiion,  in  which  they  them- 
Stt'lvi-s  see  little  Hkelilunvl.  F,ir  they  are  very  far  from  being 
movent  by  (hem.  as  \.uviirxii;ii:  r.'  report^  were  the  soldiers 
of  Ute  I'riik'e  of  the  A.ss.tssins.  the  Old  3Ian  of  the  Moun- 
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tain,'  who  were  carried  away  when  fast  asleep  into  a  place  full 
of  delights,  where,  believing  themselves  in  the  paradise  of  Ma-  ' 
hornet,  they  were  imbued  by  the  angela  or  counterfeit  saints  with 
such  opinions  as  this  prince  desired,  and  whence  after  having 
been  stupefied  anew  they  were  carried  to  the  place  whence  they 
bad  been  taken;  this  emboldened  them  afterwards  to  undertake 
everything,  even  attempts  upon  the  lives  of  princes,  enemies  of 
their  chief.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  Lord*  or  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain  was  injured;  fornotafew  great  princes  may  be  named 
n'hom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated,  although  you  may  see 
~'  in  the  English  historians  the  letter,  attributed  to  him,  exon- 
erating King  Richard  I.  of  the  assassination  of  a  Count  or 
Prince  of  Palestine,'  whom  this  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  ad- 
mitted he  had  had  killed  because  he  had  been  insulted  by  him. 

>  Tlie  nsuftl  translation  of  "  Sheikh-al  Jebal."  the  title  of  the  supreme  ruler 
of  the  AssaHsitia,  a  secret  society  whose  distintculshiuf; '^Bture  was  the  emiitoy- 
mcnl  ul  Bi-uret  assassinatloD  ax^iiu'  *>"  eiieniies;  a  practice  Introduced  li; 
Hiiswiu  Bell  Sabbah,  the  first  chief  o(  the  Beet.  Otherwise  the  iiriuciplos  of 
tlie  society  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Istiiaolites,  viz.  1.  No  lined  rules 
of  rfllK^"!!  T  morality,  all  actions  indiUFerent,  Internal  tlispositlon  alone  of 
valui-.  i:.  Belief  that  the  Immams  of  Limael's  line  vers  now  invislhle,  honi-e 
inijiticll  nbcdienue  on  part  of  true  believers  due  to  their  viceRerents  on  earth. 
;i.  A1lei;orical  interpretation  of  the  Korau,  defcadtng  or  rejecting;  unj' doctrine 
■t  pleasure,  ns  o<'caBion  required. 

The  Eux-iely  was  made  up  of  seven  ranks  or  orders :  1.  Tlie  Sheikh  ;  2.  Ilia 
D-iiiil'Kirhiil,  or  ijrand-priors i  3.  the  Vnii,  or  priors;  4.  Bfjlti,  nasociBtea 
notinitiati-d.aswere  the  former,  Into  all  the  Secret  doctrines:  S.  the  fediilt, 
"devoted  ones,"  a  band  of  jrouttts  uninitiated  and  blindly  oliedlent  to  the 
chief;  <>.  Liitiku,  or  novices;  T.  cnrnmoo  people.  Uborcn,  and  mei'lianlcs.  On 
tli''S('  wns  enjiiineil  the  most  rljiid  oliservauce  of  the  Koran.  The  initiated 
r<-:.Mnli--i  all  iHwitive  religion  anil  morality  as  worliih'ss.  The  Fi-ditit  wetv  tlie 
as-Lisiius  proiier.  Whenever  the  chief  wished  for  their  service  he  hud  thuro 
intoiic-Htwl  with  AnKAinA.or  the  hemp-plant,  and  tranH]Kirted  into  tils  splendid 
(carden.i.  where  they  were  snrmundett  witli  every  sensual  pleasure,  and  by  Ihls 
frireliiNie  of  Pararllse  which  the  chief  alone  couhl  grant  led  to  obey  bis  sIlKhteat 
roinman'l  itnplicilly,  even  to  the  surrender  of  their  own  livc'S.  From  this  i-it^ 
ciimslanpe  they  were  called  Hiixhifhin.  or  heni|>*aters.  This  word  tlie  Euro- 
p<-ans  ehaiif.'ed  into  AssnsBlni,  an<l  thus  it  wns  transiilnnl'il  Into  the  M'estem 
lan"uatt<'s  with  the  sienifieation  of  murderers.  See  Von  Hammer,  Oen-hhhte 
d-r  /l.jt«Min'n,  181H:  Mlchaud,  IIMnirr:  der  Croimdrt,  2,  pp.  -UilMNl; 
F.  WalfiolB,  The.  Aiwii/rii.  or  Assassins,  .1  vols.,  18.'>1 ;  GayartI,  Fri"jmraU 
vMif'  a  III  lUirtrinr  dot  I'miielii,  1W74:  De  Sai'y,  Mtmniri'*  rfe  f  IitHtiliit,  i, 
IHIN.  dimuHses  the  etvmnloKy  fiitly.  — Ta. 

5  Gerhanlt  reads  :  "  fleiiineur  on  Benior  (Vieux)  de  la  Montai.-ne."  —  Tr. 

•  The  Mantrave  Conrad  of  Montfercat,  one  of  Saladiii's  Irnvvo  ailversarieB. 
(■/■.(Jilil'on,  flfrllne  mid  Full.  Milninn's  e<\.,  chap.  M.  and  note  74,  also  Milman's 
note  ;  Weil,  (ifi-h.  it.  Vhalifen,  Vol.  3,  p.  42J ;  Wilken,  Geteh.  d.  Kfeuttiii/t, 
Vol.4,p.48atf.  — Tn. 
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Although  that  may  be  so,  it  was  perhaps  because  of  his  great 
'  zeal  for  his  religion  that  this  Priuce  of  the  Assassins  wished 
to  give  his  people  a  favorable  idea  of  paradise  which  should 
always  accompany  their  thoughts  of  it  and  prevent  them 
from  being  surd;  without  claiming  on  that  account  that  they 
should  believe  that  they  had  been  iu  [Miradise  itself.  But 
supposing  he  had  made  this  claim,  it  would  not  necessarily  be 
astonishing  if  these  i>ious  frauds  had  been  more  eflicacioiis  than 
the  truth  badly  managed.  Yet  nothing  would  be  stronger  than 
truth  if  we  devoted  ourselves  to  its  complete  knowledge  ami 
cultivation ;  and  we  should  have  iu  it  without  doubt  the  means 
of  strongly  iuflueneing  men.  Wlien  I  consider  how  much 
ambition  or  avarice  can  accomplish  in  all  those  who  once 
place  themselves  in  this  course  of  life,  almost  destitute  of  sen- 
sible and  present  attraf.tions,  I  despair  of  nothing,  and  I  hold 
that  virtue  would  be  infinitely  more  effective  accompanied  as 
it  is  by  so  many  solid  goods,  if  some  happy  revolution  of  the 
human  rare  brought  it  for  a  day  into  demand  and  made  it  as 
it  were  fashionable.  It  is  very  certain  that  we  could  aecusUiui 
the  youth  to  tiiul  their  greatest  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  nt- 
tue.  And  even  grown  up  men  could  make  themselves  lavs 
and  a  habit  of  pouforming  to  them,  whinh  would  influence  them 
as  strongly  and  with  as  nnieh  uneasiness  if  they  were  tunieil 
aside  fixxii  them,  as  a  drunken  man  would  feel  when  he  is 
prevented  from  going  to  the  ale-house.  I  am  very  happy  to 
add  these  considerations  upon  the  possibility  and  even  ujwnthe 
ease  of  the  remedies  for  our  evils,  in  order  not  to  assist  iu  dis- 
cour.-4,'ing  men  from  the  pursuit  of  true  goods  by  the  mere 
exjwsition  of  our  weaknesses.] 

.g;(0.  I'/i.  [Xcarly  everything  consists  in  making  constant 
the  deaii-e  for  true  good.]  And  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
voluntary  aetion  is  produced  in  us  unless  some  desire  w.:coia- 
])ani('s  it ;  this  is  why  tcilJ  and  desire  are  so  often  confounded- 
lint  wo  must  not  regard  the  unea.iinesn  which  makes  a  part  of> 
or  which  at  least  accompanies  most  of  the  other  passions,  as 
entirely  excluded  in  this  case.  For  hatred,  fear,  anger,  envy, 
shame,  have  each  their  uneasiness,  and  thereby  influence  the 
will.  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  these  passions  exists  entirely  alone. 
"  'SUeve  indeed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  ariy  passion 
isd  by  dt^in.     I  am  sure,  however,  that  wherewt 
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there  is  uneasiness  there  is  desire.  And  as  our  eternity  does 
not  depend  on  the  present  moment,  we  look  bej'ond  the  present, 
whatever  be  the  pleasures  which  we  lu^tually  enjoy,  and  desire, 
accompanying  these  glances  anticipative  of  the  futui-e,  always 
impels  the  will  to  follow  ;  so  that  even  in  the  midst  of  joy 
that  which  maintains  the  action  upon  which  the  present  pleas- 
ure depends,  is  the  desire  tu  continue  it,  and  the  fear  of  being 
deprived  of  it,  and  whenever  a  greater  uneasiness  than  that 
takes  possession  of  the  mind  it  immediately  determines  the 
mind  to  a  new  action  and  the  present  pleasure  is  neglected. 

Til.  [Many  perceptions  and  inclinations  concur  in  perfect 
volition,  which  is  the  result  of  their  conflict.  There  are 
some  imperceptible  by  themselves,  whose  mass  makes  an  un- 
easiness which  impels  us  without  our  seeing  the  cause;  there 
are  many  joined  together  which  tend  to  some  object  or  which 
remove  It,  and  then  it  is  desire  or  fear  accompanied  also  by 
an  uneasiness,  but  whiuh  does  not  always  go  so  far  as  pleasure 
or  displeasure.'  Finally,  there  are  impulses  really  accompanied 
by  pleasure  and  by  pain,  and  all  these  perceptions  are  either 
new  sensations  or  ideas  resting  upon  some  past  sensation 
(accompanied  or  not  by  memory),  which  renewing  the  attrac- 
tions these  same  images  had  in  the  preceding  sensations,  renew 
also  the  former  impulses  in  proportion  to  the  vividness  of  the 
idea.  From  all  these  impulses  results  at  lEist  the  prevailing 
effort  which  makes  the  will  complete.  But  the  desires  and 
tendencies  which  are  perceived  are  often  also  called  volt- 
lions  though  hss  complete,  whether  they  prevail  and  influence 
or  not.  It  is  thus  easy  to  believe  that  volition  can  have  but 
little  force  without  desire  and  without  aversion  (/Hite)  ;  for 
such  I  believe  we  may  call  the  opposite  of  desire.  Uneasi- 
ness exists  not  only  in  the  troublesome  passions,  as  hatred, 
fear,  anger,  envy,  shame,  hut  further  in  their  opposites,  as 
'ove,  hope,  favor,  and  glory.  We  may  say  that  whenever 
there  is  desire,  there  will  he  uneasiness;  hut  the  contrary  is 
lot  always  true,  because  often  one  is  in  a  state  of  uneasiness 
without  knowing  what  he  wants,  and  then  there  is  no  full- 
grown  desire.] 

S  40.  Ph.    Ordinarily  the  most  pressing  of  the  uneasinesses 

iGerhardtadtls:  "ou  deplaisir."— Ts. 
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whiuh  are  judged  capnble  of  being  removed  at  that  time  dete^ 
minea  the  will  to  action. 

Tk.  As  the  result  of  the  balance  makes  the  final  deter- 
mination, I  should  think  it  may  happen  that  the  most  press- 
ing uneasiness  does  tLOt  prevail;  for  though  it  might  prev^ 
over  each  of  the  opposed  tendeneies  taken  by  themselves,  the 
others  united  may  overcome  it.  The  mind  can  indeed  use 
ekitfully  the  dickolomieit  in  order  to  cause  sometimes  the  one, 
sometimes  the  others,  to  prevail,  as  iu  an  assembly  we  can 
cause  one  party  to  prevail  by  plurality  of  votes,  according  as 
we  shape  the  order  of  the  question.  It  is  true  the  mind 
ought  to  look  far  into  tlie  future ;  for  in  the  moment  of 
Struggle  there  is  no  time  to  use  these  artifices.  All  that  tKen 
makes  an  impression,  bears  hard  upon  the  balance,  and  helps 
to  form  a  compound  direction  almost  like  that  in  mechanics, 
aud  which  without  some  prompt  diversion  we  cannot  stop. 
Fertur  ei|iii»  auriga  nee  audit  cumis  habenas.' 

§  41,  Ph.  If  you  ask  further  what  it  is  that  arouses  dairr, 
I  reply,  happiness  and  nothing  else.  Happiness  and  miVrj 
are  the  names  of  two  extremes  of  whose  utmost  bounds  we 
ai-e  ijrnoriiiit.  It  is  what  "eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not 
heuni,  and  the  heurt  of  man  hath  never  conceived."  '  But  both 
make  in  us  lively  impressions  by  means  of  different  kinife 
of  satisfiii'tion  and  joy,  of  torment  and  sorrow,  which  for 
brevity's  sake  I  comprehend  under  the  names  of  pleasure  and 
jkiiii.  iKith  of  which  happen  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
IkhIv.  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  jiertain  only  to  the  minJ, 
altli»u>;h  .sometimes  they  originate  in  the  mind  npOD  the 
ixHMsiou  of  certain  thoughts,  and  sometimes  iu  the  body 
fn>m  certain  modifications  of  motion.  S  42.  Thus  happiness, 
taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  iilmo.it  pieanure  of  which  we  are 
oaiKible,  as  miner;/,  biken  iu  the  same  way,  is  the  greatest 
pain  we  can  feel.  And  the  lowest  degree  of  what  can  be 
(MlU'd  happiness  is  that  state,  in  which  delivered  from  all 
pain,  we  enjoy  siuh  measure  of  present  ]>leasure  that  we  can- 
not W  ..■i)ntent  with  less.  We  call  that  a  good  which  is 
ailapteil  to  prvxluee  in  u*  plea.sure.  and  we  call  that  an  eril 
which  is  adapted  to  produce  in  us  pain.  But  it  often  happens 
'  Vetg,  Groru.  1;5H.— Tl.  *  1  Cor.  3  :  91— ^ 
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that  we  do  not  so  name  it  when  oue  or  another  of  these  goods 
or  of  these  evils  is  found  in  competition  with  a  greater  good 
or  a  greater  evil 

Tk.  [1  do  not  know  whether  the  greatest  pleasure  is  possi- 
ble. I  should  think  rather  that  it  can  grow  infinitely ;  for 
we  know  not  how  far  our  knowledge  and  our  organs  may 
be  carried  in  all  that  eternity  which  awaits  us.  I  should 
think  then  that  happiness  is  a  lasting  pleasure;  which  can- 
not exist  without  a  continual  progression  to  new  pleasures. 
Thus  of  two,  one  of  whom  will  advance  incomparably  more 
rapidly  and  by  greater  pleasures  than  the  other,  each  will  be 
happy  I'l  himself  although  their  happiness  will  be  unequal. 
Happiness  is  then  so  to  speak  a  road  through  pleasures,  and 
pleasure  is  only  a  step  and  an  advance  towards  happiness,  the 
shortest  that  can  be  made  according  to  present  impressions, 
but  not  aiways  the  best,  as  I  said  towards  the  end  of  §  36. 
One  may  miss  the  true  road,  in  desiring  to  follow  the  shoi-t- 
est,  as  the  stone  going  straight  may  meet  too  soon  obstacles 
which  prevent  it  from  advancing  directly  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Thus  we  know  that  it  is  the  reason  and  the 
will  which  lead  us  towards  happiness,  but  that  feeling  and 
appetite  carry  us  only  towards  pleasure.  Now  although 
pleasure  cannot  receive  a  nominal'  definition,  any  more  than 
light  or  color,  it  can  nevertlieless  receive  like  them  a  causal,' 
and  I  believe  that  at  bottom,  pleasure  is  a  feeling  of  perfec- 
tion and  pain  a  feeling  of  imperfection,  provided  it  be  marked 
enough  to  make  us  capable  of  perceiving  it :  for  the  little 
insensible  perceptions  of  a  perfection  or  imperfection,  which 
are  like  the  elements  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  of  which  I  have 
spoken  so  many  times,  form  the  inclinations  and  propensities, 
but  not  yet  the  passions  themselves.  Thus  there  are  insensi- 
ble inclinations  and  these  we  do  not  perceive;  there  are  sensi- 
ble ones  whose  existence  and  object  we  know,  but  whose 
formation  we  do  not  feel,  and  there  are  confused  inclinations 
which  we  attribute  to  the  body,  although  there  is  always 
something  comsponding  in  the  mind;  finally,  there  are  dis- 
tinct inclinations,  which  reason  gives  us,  whose  force  and 
formation  we  feel;  and  the  pleasures  of  this  kind  which  are 
found  in  the  knowledge  and  production  of  order  and  harmony 
•      '  C/.  A'eio  Etiayt,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  {  18.  — Ta. 
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are  th<-  most  estimable.  You  are  right  in  saying  that  in 
general  all  these  iuclinatiocs,  passions,  pleasures  and  pains 
belong  only  to  the  mind  or  soul ;  I  will  atJJ,  indeed,  that  their 
origin  is  in  the  soul  itself,  taking  things  in  a  certain  meta- 
physical strictiifss,  but  that,  nevertheless,  you  are  right  in  say- 
ing that  oonfusfd  thoughts  come  from  the  body,  because 
tliereu[)on  the  consideration  of  the  body — and  not  that  of 
the  soul  —  furnishes  something  distinct  and  explicable.  The 
good  is  that  wliii'h  cimduces  or  contributes  to  pleasure,  as  the 
evil  is  that  which  contributes  to  pain.  But  in  collision  with  a 
greater  good,  the  good  of  which  we  should  be  deprived  would 
liecomc  in  tmth  an  evil,  in  so  far  as  it  should  contribute  to 
the  pain  which  would  spring  from  it. 

S  47.  Ph.  Tht^  soul  has  the  power  of  suspending  the  accoin- 
plishnu-nt  of  some  of  these  desires,  and  is  consequently  at  lili- 
erty  to  consider  one  after  another  aiid  to  compare  them.  In 
this  consists  the  freedom  of  man,  and  what  we  call,  though  in 
my  vit-w  improperly,  free-will ;  and  it  is  from  the  bad  use  we 
make  of  it  that  all  this  variety  of  mistakes,  errors,  and  faults 
proceeds,  into  which  we  rush  when  we  determine  our  will  too 
proinplly  or  too  late. 

Th.  The  execution  of  our  desire  is  suspended  or  stopiied 
when  this  desire  is  not  strong  enough  to  move  us  and  to  over- 
mme  the  trouble  or  inconvenience  there  is  in  satisfying  it; 
and  this  trouble  consists  soinetimes  only  in  an  inactivity  or 
insensible  lassitude  which  discoiir-ages  without  our  taking 
notice  of  it,  and  which  is  greatest  iu  persons  reared  in  indo- 
lence or  whose  temj>enimeiit  is  jihlegmatic,  and  in  those  who 
are  discouraged  by  age  or  by  poor  success.  But  when  desire 
is  striuig  enough  in  itself  to  move,  if  nothing  prevents  it,  it 
can  Ih-  stopjwd  by  contrary  inclinations ;  whether  they  consist 
in  a  simple  pr>>iH'nsity  which  is  as  it  were  the  element  or  be- 
ginning of  desire,  or  gii  as  far  as  desire  itself.  But  as  thsse 
inclinations,  these  pti>(x'nsities.  and  these  contrary  desires  are 
to  U"  found  already  in  the  soul,  it  does  not  have  them  in  its 
power,  and  ("onsenuently  it  could  not  resist  them  in  a  free  and 
Tohnitary  way  in  which  the  reason  can  share,  if  it  had  no 
other  means  of  diverting  the  nnnd  elsewhere.  Bat  how  Ao^ 
it  presume  to  do  it  in  case  of  need ''  For  there  ia  the  point. 
Mp«ouilly  when  one  is  occupied  with  a  very  stroi^  passion. 
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It  is  then  necessary  for  the  inind  to  be  prepared  in  advance, 
and  to  titid  itself  already  in  process  of  going  from  thought  to 
thought,  in  order  not  to  hesitate  too  much  at  a  slippery  and 
dangerous  step.  It  is  well  for  that  reason  to  accustom  our- 
selves in  general  not  only  to  thinlc  as  it  were  in  passing  o£ 
certain  things  in  order  the  better  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
tbe  mind ;  but  it  is  better  to  accustom  ourselves  to  proceed 
methodically,  and  to  fasten  ourselves  to  a  train  of  thoughts 
whose  connection  reason  and  not  chance  (i.e.  insensible  and 
casual  impressions)  makes.  And  for  this  purpose  it  is  well 
from  time  to  time  to  accustom  ourselves  to  collect  our  thoughts 
and  to  raise  ourselves  above  the  present  tumult  of  impres- 
sions, to  go  forth,  so  to  speak,  from  the  place  where  we  are,  to 
say  to  ourselves:  **  Die  cur  hicf  respice  Jinem,' ■where  are  we 
then  ?  or  let  lis  come  to  the  purpose,'  let  ns  come  to  the  point." 
Men  would  very  often  need  some  one  officially  appointed  (as 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had)  to  interrupt 
and  call  them  to  their  duty.  But  in  default  of  such  an  officer, 
it  is  well  for  us  to  be  accustomed  to  render  ourselves  this  ser- 
vice. Xow  being  once  in  a  condition  to  stop  the  effect  of  our 
desires  and  passions,  i.e.  to  suspend  (their)  action,  we  can  find 
means  to  combat  them,  whether  by  contrary  desires  or  inclina- 
tions or  by  diversion,  i.e.  by  occupations  of  another  nature. 
It  is  by  these  methods  and  artifices  that  we  become  as  it  were 
masters  of  ourselves,  and  can  make  ourselves  think  and  do  at 
the  time  what  we  should  wish  to  will  and  what  reason  coni- 
maiuls.  But  it  is  always  through  determined  paths,  and  never 
without  a  reason  or  by  means  of  the  imaginary  principle  of 
perfect  indifference  or  equilibrium,  in  which  some  would  make 
the  essence  of  freedom  to  consist;  as  if  one  could  determine 
liimself  without  a  subject,  and  even  against  every  subject,  and 
go  directly  against  the  entire  prevalence  of  impressions  and 
[jropensities.  Wilhout  a  reanon,  I  say,  i.e.  without  the  opposi- 
tion of  other  inclinations,  or  without  being  in  advance  dis- 
posed to  turn  aside  the  mind,  or  without  any  other  means 
equally  explicable ;  (to  act)  otherwise  is  to  reeu-  to  the  chimer- 

1  Literally :  Why  are  we  liere  ?    CoNgiiler  tlir  end  1  — Tr. 
^Erdinano  and  Jarquen  omit:    "ou  venous  au  propoo,"  (ouml  in  Ger- 
h»Mt.-TR. 
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ical,  as  in  the  empty  facvilties  or  occult  qualities  of  the  scbi> 
lastics,  in  which  there  is  iieitbei'  rhyme  nor  reason.} 

g  48.  Ph.  [I  am  also  for  this  intelligent  deter mlnatiou  of 
the  will  by  what  is  in  the  perception  and  the  understanding] 
To  will  and  do  conformably  to  the  final  result  of  a  siii«re 
examination  is  rather  a  perfection  than  a  defect  of  our  nature. 
And  this  so  far  from  being  a  suppression  or  an  abridgemFnt 
of  freedom,  is  its  greatest  perfection  and  advantage.  And  th* 
more  we  are  prevented  from  determining  ourselves  in  this 
way,  the  nearer  we  are  to  misery  and  slavery.  Id  fact,  if  you 
suppose  in  the  mind  a  perfect  and  absolute  indifference  vfhich 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  final  judgment  which  it  makes  of 
good  or  evil,  you  put  it  in  a  very  imperfect  state, 

Th.  [All  this  is  very  much  to  my  taste,  and  shows  tbal 
the  mind  has  not  entire  and  direct  power  always  to  stop  its 
desires,  else  it  would  never  be  determined,  whatever  examina- 
tion it  might  make,  and  whatever  good  reasons  or  efficacious 
sentiments  it  might  have,  ami  it  would  always  remain  irreso- 
lute and  fluctuate  eternally  between  fear  and  hope.  It  must, 
then,  after  all,  be  determined,  and  thus  it  could  itself  oppose 
only  indirecll!/  its  desires,  by  itself  preparing  in  advance  the 
arms  wliich  fight  them  in  time  of  need ;  as  I  have  just  ex- 
plained.] 

Ph.  Hut  a  man  is  at  liberty  to  lift  his  hand  to  his  head  or 
to  let  it  lie  quiet.  He  is  jierfectly  indifferent  regarding  either 
of  these  acts,  and  it  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him  if  h* 
l.icked  that  power. 

Th.  [To  speak  accurately,  one  is  never  indifferent  regard- 
ing two  alternatives,'  whatever  they  may  propose;  for  ciiani- 
pie,  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left,'  putting  the  right  foot 
forward  (as  w;is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Trimalchio)  or  the 
left;  for  we  do  the  one  or  the  other  without  thinking  of  % 
and  this  is  an  indication  that  a  concurrence  of  internal  dispo*'- 
tions  and  external  impressions  (although  insensible)  deter- 
mines us  to  the  side  that  we  take.     Kut  the  prevalence  is  very 

1  .\flpr  "  partiB,'' Gerhitrdt  reails:   "  qiiclsqu'on  piiisse  proposer,"  nV^ 

'  After  "  (caurlie."  (iertiardt  reads:  "de  tnetlre  1e  pied  droit devuit  (codO' 
i1  falloit  rhez  TrimalHoti)  (iii  ]e  eauclie,"wbk'h  Erdnianu  and  JftcquM  oO^ 
For  the  allusion  c/,  Petronius,  Salj/rkon,  chap.  'M.  —  Tr. 
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small,  and  iu  case  of  neeil  it  ia  aa  if  we  were  iiidifferi'iit  in  this 
respect,  sinue  the  least  sensible  subject  which  jireseiits  itself 
U)  us  ia  cu|)able  of  determiniiig  us  without  difficulty  to  one 
rather  than  to  the  other ;  and  although  there  is  a  little  trouble 
in  lifting  the  arni  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  head,  it  is  so  small 
that  we  overcome  it  without  difficulty;  otherwise,  I  admit  it 
would  be  a  great  imperfection  if  liian  were  leaa  indifEerent, 
and  if  he  were  wanting  in  power  to  determine  easily  to  raise 
or  not  to  raise  his  arm.] 

Ph.  But  it  would  be  as  great  an  imperfec^tion  if  he  had  the 
luinie  indifference  on  all  occasions,  as  whes  he  would  defend 
his  head  or  his  eyes  from  a  blow,  by  which  he  saw  he  was 
about  to  be  struck.  [That  is  to  say,  it  were  as  easy  for  him 
to  stop  this  movement  as  others  of  whinh  we  have  just  spoken, 
and  in  which  he  ia  almost  indifferent;  for  that  would  make 
its  influence  insufficiently  strong  and  prompt  in  time  of  need. 
Thiis  determination  is  useful  to  us,  and,  indeed,'  very  often 
necessary;  for  if  we  were  less  determined  ou  every  sort  of 
occasion,  and  as  it  were  insensible  to  reasons  drawn  from  the 
perception  of  good  or  evil,  we  would  lie  without  effective 
choice.]  And'  if  we  were  determined  by  something  else  than 
the  final  result,  which  we  have  formed  in  our  own  mind  accord- 
ing as  we  have  judged  a  certain  action  good  or  evil,  we  should 
tiot  lie  free. 

Th.  [Nothing  is  truer,  and  tliose  who  seek  another  free- 
dom know  not  what  they  ask.] 

I  49.  Ph.  The  smierioi-  l>eings  who  enjoy  perfect  happi- 
ness are  determined  in  the  choice  of  the  good  more  strongly 
than  we,  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  tliiuk  them  less  free 
tlu^  ourselves. 

Th.  [For  this  reason  theologians  say  that  these  blessed 
sabstances  are  confirmed  in  the  good  and  exempt  from  all 
danger  of  falling.] 

/%.  I  believe  indeed  that,  if  it  were  proper  for  poor  finite 
creatures  like  ourselves  to  judge  of  what  iui  infinite  wisdom 
and  goodness  could  do,  we  co\dd  say  that  Uod  himself  can- 
not choose  what  is  not  good,  and  that  the  freedom  of  this  all 
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powerful  being  does  not  hinder  him  from  being  deteriaiued  by 
what  is  beat. 

Til.  [I  ara  so  persuaded  of  this  truth  that  I  believe  we  can 
boldly  assure  ourselves  of  it,  wholly  poor  and  finite  creatures 
that  we  are,  and  that  we  should  be  very  wrong  in  doubting 
it;  for  by  so  doing  we  should  derogate  from  his  wiBdoni. 
goodness  and  other  infinite  perfections.  But  choice,  however 
determined  the  will  be,  should  not  be  called  necessarily  aud 
rigorously  absolute ;  the  prevalence  of  perceived  good  in- 
clines without  necessitating,  although  considered  as  a  whole, 
this  inclination  is  determinate  and  never  fails  to  produce  't* 
effect] 

§  50.  Pk.  To  be  determined  by  the  reason  to  the  besti 
is  to  be  the  freest.  Who  would  wish  to  be  foolish  for  the 
reason  that  a  fool  is  less  determined  by  wise  reflections  tlian 
a  man  of  good  sense?  If  freedom  consists  in  throwing  "ff 
the  yoke  of  reason,  fools  and  madmen  will  be  the  only  fr«- 
men;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  for  love  of  such  freedoni 
any  one  would  wish  to  be  a  fool,  save  he  who  is  one  already. 

T/i.  [There  are  people  to-day  who  consider  it  clever  t" 
declaim  against  reason,  and  to  treat  it  as  an  inconvenient 
pedant.  I  see  little  books,  discourses  about  nothing,  wliicb 
make  great  pretensions,  and  1  sometimes  see  verses  even  W 
beautiful  to  be  employed  in  such  false  thoughts.  In  tixt, 
if  those  who  mock  at  re-ason  spoke  in  earnest,  it  would  be  ^ 
new  kind  of  extravagance  unknown  to  past  centuries,  'f" 
speak  against  ivanon  is  to  speak  against  truth  ;  for  reason  is  » 
concatenation  of  truths.  It  is  to  speak  agaiust  one's  wt'i 
against  one's  good,  since  the  principal  point  of  reason  con- 
sists in  knowing  the  truth  and  following  the  good.} 

§  51.  I'k.  As  then  the  highest  perfection  of  an  intelligent 
being  consists  in  applying  himself  carefully  and  constantly  W 
the  search  for  true  happiness,  so  the  cara  we  should  employ 
not  to  take  as  real  happiness  that  which  is  only  imaginary ,  l^ 
the  foundation  of  uur  freedom.  The  more  we  ar*  bound  W 
the  invariable  search  for  kappinexn  in  general  tfliiih  fi(f*^ 
ceaMS  to  be  the  oiy'ecf  of  our  desires,  tlie  more  our  will  finii* 
itself  freed  from  the  necessity  of  being  determined  by  the 
.desire  which  bears  ns  towards  some  }>artieular  good,  until  »* 
have  examined  whether  it  agrees  with  or  is  opposed  to  W 
true  happiness. 
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Th.  Tlie  true  good  should  always  be  the  object  of  our 
desires,  but  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  it  is  so :  for  often 
one  thinks  but  little  of  it,  and  I  have  remarked  here  more 
than  once,  that  unless  appetite  is  guided  by  reason  ib  tends  to 
present  pleasure  and  not  to  happiness,  i.e.  to  enduring  pleas- 
ure, although  it  tends  to  protract  it;  see  g  36  and  §  41. 

g  5^,  Ph.  If  some  cxti-eme  disturbance  takes  entire  pos- 
session of  our  mind,  as  the  pain  of  a  cruel  torture,  we  are  not 
enough  masters  of  our  mind.  But  in  order  to  control  our_ 
passions  as  much  as  possible,  we  should  make  our  mind  relish 
good  and  evil  really  and  effectively,  and  not  permit  an  ex- 
cellent and  considerable  good  to  escape  our  mind  without  leav. 
ing  there  some  relish,  until  we  have  excited  in  ourselves 
desires  proportioned  to  its  excellence  so  that  its  absence 
renders  us  uiteasi/  as  well  as  the  fear  of  losing  it  when  we 
enjoy  it. 

TJi.  [That  sufReiently  agrees  with  the  remarks  I  have 
just  made  in  §S  31  and  35,  and  with  what  I  have  said  more 
than  once  of  luminous  pleasures,  where  we  understand  how 
tlicy  improve  us  without  putting  us  in  danger  of  some  greater 
imj)erfection,  as  do  the  confused  pleasures  of  sense,  against 
which  we  must  guard  ourselves,  especially  when  we  have  not 
learned  by  experience  that  we  shall  be  able  surely  to  avail 
ourselves  of  them.] 

Pli.  Atid  let  no  one  say  here  that  he  cannot  master  his  pas- 
sions nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  loose  and  forcing  him  to 
apt;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  great  man,  he  can 
do.  if  be  will,  when  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  God. 

77*.  [That  remark  is  very  good  and  worthy  of  frequent 
reflection.] 

§  54.  Ph.  But  the  different  choices  men  make  in  the  world, 
prove  that  the  same  thing  is  not  equally  good  for  each  of 
them.  And  if  the  interests  of  men  did  not  extend  beyond 
this  life,  the  reason  of  this  diversity  which  causes,  for  exam- 
ple, these  to  pluuge  into  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  tbose  to 
prefer  temperance  to  pleasure,  would  arise  only  from  the  fact 
ttiat  they  placed  their  happiness  in  these  different  things. 

Th.  [It  arises  thence  even  now,  although  they  all  have  or 
should  have  l)efore  tlieir  eyes  this  common  object  of  the 
future  life.    It  is  true  that  the  consideration  of  true  happi- 
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nese,  even  in  this  life,  should  suffice  to  make  those  who  dis- 
card it  ]irefer  virtue  to  pleasure;  altliuugh  the  obligation: 
would  not  tiien  be  so  strong  or  so  decisive.  It  is  also  true 
that  men's  tantes  are  different,  and  it  is  said  that  we  shoul( 
not  dispute  about  tastes.  But  as  these  are  only  confused 
ceptions,  we  should  hold  fast  to  them  only  in  the  case  of  ol 
jects  found  to  tie  indifferent  and  incapable  of  harm  ;  otherwise-  ^s, 
if  one  had  a  relish  for  poisons  which  would  kill  him  or  r«ndei^c  f 
him  miserable,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  his  tasti^-^  ■« 
should  not  be  called  in  question.] 

§  55.  I'k.  If  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for  beyond  the  grave^  *^> 
the  inference  is  certainly  very  just ;  let  us  eat  and  drink,\eW~  ■^' 
us  enjoy  all  that  gives  us  pleasure,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

Th.  [There  is  something  to  be  said,  in  my  opinion,  regard-  -^■ 
ing  this  inference.  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics  and  many  othe^c:  "' 
ancient  philosophers  held  another  view,  and  I  believe,  indeed,  -^^ 
that  they  were  right.  If  there  were  nothing  beyond  this  life  --^^i 
the  peace  of  the  soul  and  health  of  the  body  would  not  ceas^^  -^ 
to  he  preferable  to  the  pleasures  which  would  be  contrarj^Cl^ 
thereto.  And  it  is  no  reason  whatever  for  neglecting  a  goo£J:^*l 
because  it  will  not  endure  forever.  But  I  admit  that  ther^^"^ 
ara  cases  wliere  there  would  be  no  means  of  demon stratin^^E  -E 
that  the  most  virtuous  course  would  l>e  the  most  useful.  It  i^  -*' 
tlieii  the  thought  of  God  and  of  immortality  only  which  ren  ..*"''^' 
dera  the  oblig-.itious  of  virtue  and  justice  absolutely  indispen -^^^-*" 
sable.] 

§  58.  ]'fi.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  present   judgment  w^^^* 
make  of  good  and  evil  is  always  right.     And  as  for  present*  -*^* 
happiness  or  misery,  when  reflection  goes  no  farther,  and  alZ  *- 
consequences  are  wholly  put  aside,  man  never  chooses  amiss. 

Th.   [That  is  to  say,  if  everything  were  limited  to  the  pres--^^*" 
eiit  moment,  it  would  not  1*  right  to  refuse  the  pleasure  whicb"^- '' 
presents  itself.     In  fact,  I  remarked  above  that  all  pleasure  is  ^s^^ 
feeling  of  jierfection.     But  there  are  certain  i>erfections  whiclr^^"' 
bring  with  them  greater  imperfections.     If  some  one  devoteC^^^' 
himself  during  his  entire  life  to  throwing  peas  against  pius,  ir"^* 
order  to  le^arn  not  to  fail  to  make  them  pierce  them,  after  th^^ 
example  of  him  to  whom  Alexander  the  Great  caused  to  b^ 
given  as  a  recompense  a  bushel  of  peas,  this  man  would  attaiii 
a  certain  perfection,  but  very  slight  and  unworthy  of  bein^ 
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compared  with  so  many  other  very  necessary  perfections 
which  he  would  have  neglected,  Thua  the  perfection  which 
is  found  in  certain  present  pleasures  should  yiekl  especially 
to  the  regard  for  the  perfections  which  are  necessary  ;  in  order 
that  we  be  not  plunged  into  misery,  which  is  the  state  in 
which  we  go  from  imperfection  to  imperfection,  from  pain  to 
pain.  ]!ut  if  there  be  only  the  present,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  lie  contented  with  the  perfection  which  is  present,  i.e.  with 
present  pleasure.] 

§  fili.  Pk.  No  one  would  voluntarily  render  his  condition 
unhappy  unless  he  were  le<l  by  falie  judgmentt.  I  do  not 
speak  of  mistakes  which  are  the  result  of  invincible  error, 
and  which  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  false  judgment,  but 
of  that  false  judgment  which  every  man  must  confess  in 
himself  to  be  such.  §  63.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  soul 
is  mistaken  when  we  compare  present  pleasure  or  pain  with 
one  to  come  which  we  measure  by  the  different  distance  at 
which  they  are  found  with  respect  to  us ;  like  a  spendthrift 
heir  who  for  the  present  possession  of  a  little  something 
would  renounce  a  large  heritage,  which  could  not  fail  him. 
Every  one  should  recognize  this  false  judgment,  for  the  future 
will  become  present,  and  will  then  have  the  same  advantage 
of  nearness.  If  at  the  moment  the  man  takes  the  glass  in 
his  hand,  the  pleasure  of  drinking  were  accompanied  with  the 
headanhe  and  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  will  follow  in  a 
few  hours,  he  would  not  in  the  least  wish  to  taste  the  wine. 
If  a  little  difference  in  time  causes  so  much  illusion,  with 
much  stronger  reason  a  greater  distance  will  produce  the 
same  effect. 

Th,  There  is  some  congruity  here  between  the  distance 
of  places  and  that  of  times.  Hut  there  \a  also  this  difference, 
that  visible  objects  diminish  their  action  upon  the  sight 
very  nearly  iu  proportion  to  their  di.stance,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  the  same  as  regards  the  future  objects  which  a<-t  n\ion 
the  imagination  and  the  mind.  Visible  rays  are  straight 
lines  proportionally  distant,  but  there  are  curved  lines  which 
after  some  distance  appear  to  fall  into  the  straight  line 
and  are  no  longer  sensibly  divergent:  thus  are  ma<le  the 
asymptotes,  whose  apparent  interval  diverges  from  the  straight 
lines,  although  in  the  ti-uth  of  things  tliey  abide  eternally 
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separate.  We  fiod  indeed  that  at  last  the  appearance  of  ob-" 
jects  does  not  diminislL  in  ]iropoi'tion  to  the  increase  of  tha 
distance,  for  the  appearance  suuii '  disappears  entirely  al^ 
though  the  distance  he  not  infinite.  Thus  a  short  distance  ofc 
time  robs  us  entirely  of  the  futnve,  as  if  the  object  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.  There  often  remains  only  the  name  irr^ 
the  mind  and  that  kind  of  thoughts  of  which  1  h?tve  alread; 
spoken,  which  are  surd,  and  incapable  of  making  an  impres- 
sion, unless  you  have  attended  to  them  inethodicaJIj'  aoiz:^^ 
habitually.] 

/%.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  that  kind  of  false  judgmenr^  -^ 
by  which  what  is  absent  is  not  only  diminished  but  suddeulj^^ 
annihilated  in  men's  minds,  when  they  enjoy  all  they  ean^ 
obtain  for  the  present,  and  then  conclude  that  no  evil  wil  -^ 
happen  to  them. 

Til.  [It  is  another  kind  of  false  judgment  when  the  exjtecs:^ 
tation  of  good  or  evil  to  come  is  anniliilated,  because  th^  -* 
result  drawn  from  the  pre.sent  is  denied  or  made  doubtful  J 
but  beyond  that,  the  error  which  annihilates  the  thought  oi  -^ 
the  future  is  the  same  thing  as  this  false  judgment  of  whicL^ 
I  have  already  spoken,  which  arises  from  a  too  feeble  repre^^ 
sentation  of  the  future,  which  is  considered  only  a  little  J 
or  not  at  all.  For  the  rest,  we  might  perhaps  distingnial^^ 
here  between  Ijad  taste  and  false  jndgment,  for  often  w^~ 
do  not  even  question  whether  the  future  good  should  be  pre- 
ferred, aiid  act  only  upon  impression  witiiout  presuming 
come  to  the  examination.  But  when  we  think,  one  of  two  thing^*^ 
happens,  either  we  do  not  continue  suflciently  our  though 
and  we  pass  on  without  pressing  the  question  wliieh  hi 
been  touched ;  or  we  pursue  the  examination  and  form 
conclusion.  And  sometiuies  in  each  case  there  remains  greatei 
or  less  self-condemnation :  sometimes  also  there  is  no  fa 
opjO»Ui  or  scrupulousness  at  alt,  whether  the  mind  turns  asidi 
at  once,  or  is  deceived  by  its  prejudices.] 

§  64.'  Ph.    The  limited  capacity  of  our  mind  is  the 
of  the  false  judgments  we  make  in  comparing  good  and  evil~ 
We  cannot  well  enjoy  two  pleasures  at  once,  and  still  less  cai»- 

'  Oerhardl  reodit  aftpr  "  eatl^reineiit,"  "  IrienMst,"  vhlvh  Erdmana  vi3 
Jacqaes  om  i  t. — T&. 

s  Gprimrdt.    So  ii1b<>  Locke.  Fhilof^.  Works,  \o\.  1,  p.  402  (Buhn  ad.).     Erd- 
mum  lias  §  Kt ;  Jacqnea,  S  09.  — Tiu 
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we  enjoy  any  pleasure  in  the  time  that  we  are  beset  by  pain. 
A  little  bittemette  inix^d  in  the  cup  jireveiits  ua  from  taatlng 
its  sweetueea.  The  evil  we  feel  is  always  the  worst ;  we  cry  : 
Ah!  any  other  pain  rather  than  this ! 

Tk.    [There  is  much  variety  in  all  this  according  to  men's 
temperaiuents,  the  force  of  their  feelings,  and  the  habits  they 
hdve  mntracteil.     A  man  wlio  has  the  gout  might  be  joyful 
because  a  large  fortune  fell  to  him,  and  a  man  who  swims  in 
"lelights,  and  who  might  live  at  his  ease  upon  the  earth,  is 
plno^  into  sadness  iHrause  of  a  disgrace  at  court.     The  fact 
is,  joy  and  sadness  arise  from  the  result  or  from  the  prevalence 
"t  pleasures  or  pains,  when  there  is  a  mixture  of  tliem.    Lean- 
■l^r  womed  the  ineonvenience  and  danger  of  swimming  over 
the  8ea  at  night,  urged  on  by  the  attractions  of  the  beautiful 
HetB,'    There  are  people  who  can  neither  drink  nor  eat'  nor 
Wtjafy  other  appetites  without  much  pain,  on  account  of  some 
•eakuesa  or  inconvenience ;  and  yet  they  satisfy  these  appe- 
tites even  beyond  necessity  and  just  limits.     Others  are  so 
"ffeminate  or  so  delicat«  that  they  refuse  pleasures  with  which 
^y  pain,  disgust  or  any  inconvenience  is  mingled.     There 
"*  some  persons  who  bravely  place  themselves  beyond  pains 
*"'!  pleasures  present  and  ordinary,  and  act  almost    alone 
l**t)ogb  fear  and  hope.     Others  are  so  effeminate  that  they 
plain  of  the  least  inconvenience,  or  run  after  the  least  sen- 
ie  and    present  pleasure  nearly  like  children.     These  are 
^^  people  tu  whom  the  present  pain  or  pleasure  always  ap- 
pears the  greatest;  they  are  like  preachers  or  panegyrists  of 
''ttl,.  judgment,  with  whom,  according  to  the  proverb :  Tlie  idul 
"f  tfte  day  is  alicai/s  the  greatest  mint  of  panuHiie}     But  what- 
'^'fSf  variety  is  found  among  men,  it  is  always  true  that  they 
?**  only  according  lo  present  [lerceptions,  and  when  the  future 
""tiresses  them,  it  is  always  by  means  of  an  image  they  have 
"'    it,  or  by  resolution  and  habit  which  they  have  contracted 

'   C/.  Vergil,  Gfofi.  3.  3SS;  Ovid,  Utroldft,  18,  IH  (17.  18.  OpIiI.  (^lera,  tx 
^^;<.Riid.  BltitkrlU,  Vol.  1,  p.  HI  «<;.,  Lipsta:  B.  O.  Teulm»r.  IMHT) :  miii.  tnr 
"  **"      "      "  form  "  cil  ■■  this  pnem  of  love  and  dentil."  tliepoem  ol  WO  heuttm^trm 
t.  llw  ;;raniniaii>n  of  Ihe  fitlh  cenliiry  A.U..  an  exicnd«l  nlHlncl  of 
(iven  in  J.  A.  Symonds'  Sludler  of  tht  Grrek  Pifli.  Veil.  2.  chap.  23, 
^  3U-»B.    Nfw  York :  Harper  t  Bros..  IHW).  ~  Tk. 

Oerbardt  na/ln  after  "  mativr."  "  ou  qni  ti<>  uiurolrnl  aatiafaira  d'autra 
mita,"  wbich  Erdmann  iiiii)  Jacques  otoit.  —  Tu. 
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ill  following  even  a  simple  naiae  or  other  arbitrary  character, 
without  having  any  picture  or  natural  sign,  because  it  would 
not  i)e  without  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  without  a  feeling  of 
cliafjrin,  that  they  would  oppose  themselves  to  a  strong  reso- 
lution already  made,  and,  above  all,  to  a  habit.] 

S  G~}.  Pk.  Men  are  apt  eoough  to  diminish  future  pleasure, 
and  to  conclude  in  themselves  that,  when  it  comes  to  trial,  it 
may  perhaps  not  correspond  to  the  hope  it  gives  nor  to  the 
opinion  they  generally  have  of  it;  having  often  found  by  their 
own  experience  that  not  only  the  pleasures  which  others  have 
magnified  have  appeared  to  them  very  insipid,  but  that  <fbat 
hiis  caused  themselves  mucli  pleasure  at  one  time,  has  offeniied 
and  displeased  them  at  another. 

Th.  [These  are  mainly  the  reasonings  of  voluptuaries,  but 
we  ordinarily  find  that  the  ambitions  and  avaricious  judge 
wholly  otherwise  honors  and  wealth,  although  they  eujoy 
only  moderately,  and  often,  indeed,  very  little,  these  same 
goods  when  they  jtossess  them,  being  always  occupied  in  going 
farther.  I  find  it  a  beautiful  inveution  of  nature's  architfflt 
to  have  rendered  men  so  sensible  to  what  appeals  so  little  to 
their  senses  ;  and  if  they  could  not  become  ambitious  or  avari- 
cious, it  would  be  difficult  in  the  present  state  of  human  nature 
for  them  to  be  able  to  become  virtuous  and  reasonable  enough 
to  labor  for  their  jwrfection  in  tlie  face  of  the  present  pleas' 
ures  whieti  turn  them  aside  from  it 

S  6f>.  J'h.  As  to  things  good  or  bad  in  their  conseqiienees 
and  l>y  their  aptness  to  procure  us  good  or  evil,  we  judge 
them  in  different  ways  ;  eitlier  when  we  judge  them  incapable 
of  really  doing  us  us  much  evil  as  in  fact  they  do,  or  when 
we  judge  that  wliile  the  consequence  is  important  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  it  may  not  happen  otherwise,  or  at  least  that  it 
may  not  l>e  avoideii  by  some  means,  as  by  industry,  address, 
change  of  conduct,  i-epentance. 

Th.  It  seems  to  nii;  that  if  by  the  imjiortance  of  the  conse- 
quouoe  we  understand  that  of  the  consequent,  i.e.  the  great- 
ness of  the  good  or  eviltliiit  may  follow,  we  must  fall  into  the 
preceding  kind  of  false  judgment,  in  which  future  good  or 
evil  is  poorly  repre.sented.  Thus  there  remains  only  the  sec- 
ond kind  of  false  judgment,  of  which  we  shnll  presently  treat) 
namely,  that  in  which  the  consequence  is  doubtfuLj 
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Fh.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  in  iletuil  that  the  subterfuges 
ivhicli  i  have  just  alluded  to  are  so  many  unreasonable  judg- 
ments ;  but  I  shall  content  myself  witli  remarking  in  general 
that  it  is  acting  directly  contrary  to  reason  to  hazard  a  greater 
goo<l  for  a  less  [or  to  expose'  ourselves  to  misery  in  order  to 
acquire  a  little  good  or  to  avoid  a  little  evilj,  and  that,  too, 
upon  uncertain  conjectures  and  before  we  have  entered  upon  a 
due  examination. 

77»,  [Aa  these  are  two  keteroffenenus  considerations  {i.e. 
considerations  which  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other), 
that  of  the  greatness  of  the  consequence  and  that  of  the 
greatness  of  the  consequent,  moralists  in  desiring  to  compare 
theru  are  much  perplexed,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  treated  of  probability.  The  truth  is  that  here  as  in 
other  estimates  dinparate  and  heterogeneous  and,  so  to  epenk, 
of  more  than  one  dimension,  the  greatness  of  that  which  is 
discussed  is  in  reason  composed  of  both  estimates,  and  is  like  a 
rectangle,  in  which  there  are  two  considerations,  viz.  that  of 
length  and  that  of  breadth ;  and,  as  for  the  greatness  of  the 
consequence  and  the  degrees  of  probability,  we  still  lack  t!iat 
part  of  Logic  which  is  to  estimate  them,'  and  the  most  of  the 

'  Gerhatdt  reads;  "eiposar";  Erdmann  and  Jacques:  "opposer."  —  Tb. 

'  I.e.  the  CaluuluB  of  Probabilities,  the  foumler  of  which  was  Pascal, 
lfS:i-i&f2.  who  derelnped  the  mBthematlcal  theory  of  probability  in  his  cnr- 
respuDdence  with  Fennat,  l<)01-16lia,  uonceniiiig  certain  queatloiis  on  the 
equitable  ilivision  of  the  stakes  in  Karnes  ot  chance  proposed  to  l^scal  b;  the 
Chevalier  de  MiJrS.  C/.  I.  Todhunter,  HUtory  of  the  Theory  of  Probability 
/mm  the  time  of  Patcal  to  that  of  Laplace,  pp.  7-21.  8vo,  Cambrldfce  and 
London,  ISliS,  Contributions  were  made  to  the  theory  by  many  ot  the  dis- 
linKnished  mathemHtlclans  of  the  period  and  after,  including  James  Bemnuili, 
lfiS4-lT0B;  HoyKens  (vid.  ante,  p.  150.  note  3) ;  Demoivre.  lfifiT-17M.  in  his 
Doirtritte  of  cfton^ns.  or  method  of  calrulating  the  probabilitiee  of  eiientf  nt 
play,  3ded..  London.  ITSB;  Laplace,  1741)-1S2T,  In  his  Th^orie  analyligiie  dfjr 
prubabiliUf  (Vol.  T  of  his  (Eurm  eompUtei.  pubMet  jtom  let  aurpim  de 
t'Aradimie  del  Sriencei,  seven  vols.,  4to  Paris,  1HT8-I886),  since  which 
but  little  advance  has  been  made  in  the  theorr;  and  Polsaon,  ITHI-IMO.  in 
his  Hreherrhei  mr  In  probability  de»  iiin'mpnlr  en  mntlerpt  •■rhiiiiielleii.eU:, 
ltd  Paris,  IKI7.  I.eibnitz  becanie  acquainted  with  Pascal's  lahurs  dnrinj; 
his  residence  in  Paris,  1(172-11.7(1:  i-f.  Gnhrauer.  L'ihnitz.  Lrbea.  1.  113  ,q. 
He  recofcnized  the  immense  Imporiance  ol  tins  new  "  part  ol  Lo^iic,"  and 
tbooKht  to  substitute  it  tor  the  old  and  crude  casuistry  which  had  so  lone 
prevailed.  In  the  letter  to  Bouricuet,  March  S3,  1714.  (itTliardt,  il.  5T0:  Erd- 
mann, 72^  Leihnitx  elani'es  briefly  at  the  historical  rise  at  the  calculus  of 
probabilities.  For  the  phllosopblcal  side  ot  the  question,  i-f.  3.  S,  Mill,  Louie, 
Bk.  IIL.  chaps  18,  23,  pp.  »7<l  eq..  iW  sq..  SIh  ed..  Harper  and  Bros..  New 
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casuists  wlio  have  written  on  probubilUy  have  not  even  under- 
stood its  nature,  founding  it  with  Aristotle,'  upon  ailthorit;^*, 
instead  of  founding  it  as  they  ought  upon  likelihood  (vivise-fv^ 
blance),  authority  being  only  one  of  the  reasons  which  pi*«3- 
duue  likelihood.] 

S  67.  Ph.  Here  are  some  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  tl»i" 
false  judgment.  First,  ignorance,  second,  inattention,  when  ft 
man  does  not  reflect  upon  that  of  which  he  is  aware.  TV«i« 
is  an  affected  and  present  ignorance  which  misle.ads  the  judfi" 
ment  as  well  as  the  will. 

Th.  [It  is  always  present,  but  not  always  affected ;  for  w-'C 
do  not  always  take  it  into  our  heads  to  think,  when  it  <* 
necessary,  of  what  we  know  and  the  memory  of  which  \VO 
should  recall  if  we  were  master  of  it.  Affected  igitorancf  i» 
always  mixed  with  some  attention  at  the  time  it  is  affected  ;  i" 
the  future,  it  is  true,  it  may  ordinarily  include  somewhat  of  in- 
attention. The  aA  of  thinking  in  time  of  need  of  what  we  hnO* 
would  he  one  of  the  most  important  if  it  were  found;  hut  ^ 
do  not  see  that  men  up  to  the  present  time  have  even  thougl*'' 
of  forming  the  elements  of  it,  for  the  art  of  memory '  of 
which  so  many  authors  have  written  is  wholly  another  thing' J 

Pfi.  If  then  they  bring  together  in  confusion  and  hastily 
the  reasons  from  one  side  and  allow  through  neglect  severa' 
sums  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  reckoning  to  escape,  tlii* 

York,  1B«1;  F.  H.  Bradley.  Tftf  Principlei  of  Jjinh.  Bk.  1.,  chap.  7,  }}  33 
iq.,  pp.  '201  *q.,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  ami  Co.,  London,  INK!;  J.  Venn,  7^* 
£i(j^-eo/CAa»w,3ded.,  MacrailUnandCii.,  Li>ndiin,  1888;  W.  B.  Jevopa,  »"*• 
Principteji  of  Selena.  3d  ed.,  Maoniillftii  mid  Co..  London,  1889.— T». 

I  For  Aristotle's  deflnitloD  of  prohabilily,  <y.  Aiuit.  Priur.,  IL,  2T,  TO**' 
"The  probable  is  t,  geaeiMj  oAaHWei  proposition.    For  wbat  In  known  t*>^ 
the  roost  part  as  thus  hnppeniug  or  not  happening,  or  being  or  nnt  betng,  £>■'' 
is  pm1«blo  '■;  ef.  also  Wallace,  Outlines,  j  21,  who  quotes  tlie  Greek  of  **• 
passage.    Fhrt.  I..  2,  laST'M :  "  For  the  probahle  is  that  which  tor  the  ■*«** 
part   happens."       Aristotle    acfordingly  rests  much   more   upou  exporieW** 
than  upon  Biithority,  and  Leibnitz  lins  not  given  his  deUnltiou  sccarat^V* 
•■  TLe  [iroliable  OTnclosion,"  says  SfhaBrscbmidt,  is  for  Aristotle,  "  an  Inew**" 
plete  induction,  whose  pmlilematic  character  he  well  understood,  hut  did  f"* 
determine  more  closely.     Later  (Ireek  philosophers  of  n  si'eptieal  creed  heft*" 
to  speak  of  grades  of   probBhlUty.  but  the  moderns  have   lieen  th*  first  W 
rail  npUD  the  fruitful  llii>ii|,'litK  of  a  mathematii'al  BSIImate  ot  prohohilitf.' 
—  Tr. 

'  Mnemonics,  the  invetiiioii  of  which  was  ascrihwl  to  the  poet  SimnnM'*' 
of  UeoB,  69(1-4119  B.C.,  perhaps  because  he  «hh  rarnoiis  lor  tbe  strength  at  ^ 
own  memory.     Cf.  Clceto,  iir  Oratnre,  Bk.  IL,  chap.  83.  — Tk. 
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hatte  produces  no  less  false  judgments  than  if  it  were  perfect 
ignonuice. 

Tk  [In  reality  many  things  must  be  taken  into  account;,  as 
lid  be  the  case,  when  the  balance  of  reasons  is  dtsevissi'd ; 
the  process  is  almost  like  that  in  the  account-books  of 
:haut8.  For  no  sum  must  be  neglected,  eaeh  must  be 
trly  estimated  by  itself,  they  must  be  properly  arranged, 

id  finally  an  exact  collection  must  be  made  of  them.  But 
*e  neglect  many  weighty  points  either  by  its  not  occurring  to 
OH  to  think  of  thcni  or  by  passing  lightly  over  them ;  and  wo 
do  not  give  each  its  proper  value,  like  the  book-keeper,  who 
,tu  careful  properly  to  calculate  the  columns  of  each  (H^, 

it  who  calculated  very  badly  the  particular  sums  of  each 
posting,  before  putting  them  in  the  columns;  this 
the  examiners  to  be  deceived,  who  look  principally  at 

fhat  is  in  the  columns.  Finally,  after  having  carefully  lioteil 
*I1,  they  may  be  deceived  in  the  collection  of  the  sums  of  thfi 
wilnmns  and  even  of  the  final  collection,  in  which  is  the  sum 
ff  the  sums.  Thus  we  should  still  need  the  art  of  tliiukliig 
""dthat  of  estimating  probabilities,  and  besides  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  of  goods  and  evils  in  order  properly  to 
employ  the  art  of  consequences;  and  furthermore,  attention 
*nii  patience  would  be  necessary  after  all  tliat  in  order  to 
posh  to  the  conclusion.  Finally,  a  firm  and  constant  restjlu- 
tion  to  execute  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  necessary ;  and 
aildrrss,  method,  particular  laws,  and  habits  entirely  formed 
111  order  to  maintain  the  course  in*  the  future  when  the  con- 
siderations, which  have  caused  it  to  be  tiken  are  no  longer 
present  to  the  mind.  It  is  true,  thank  Goil  that  in  what  is  of 
tile  greatest  importance  and  which  luncerns  the  siimmiim 
■*""«,  happiness  and  misery,  there  is  no  need  of  so  much 
■iiowledge,  aid,  and  address,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 

order  properly  to  judge  in  a  council  of  state  or  of  war,  in 

'  ibunal  of  justice,  in  a  medical  consultation,  in  some  tlico- 

ical  or  historical  controversy,  or  in  some  point  of  tiiathe- 
iMica  or  mechanics ;  but  as  a  recompense  more  tirmitess  and 
'i»bit  is  necessary,  in  what  concerns  this  great  point  of  fe- 
iiity  and  virtue,  in  order  always  to  ad<jpt  good  resulutions 
to    follow   them.       tn    a  word,    for  true  happiness    luss 

iwledge  sufBces  with  more  good  will ;  so  that  tiie  g^reatett 


hiQwlt 
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idiot  may  attain  it  as  easily  as  the  most  learned  and  moatskil- 
fill.] 

I'h.  Yon  see  tlieii  that  without  liberty  the  understanding  ■ 
would  be  of  no  uae,  and  that  liberty  without  understanding 
would  signify  nothing.  If  a  man  could  see  what  may  dobiin 
good  or  evil  without  being  able  to  move  a  step  in  a(Kan« 
towards  the  one  or  in  removal  from  tlie  other,  would  he  be 
the  letter  for  the  sight  ?  He  would  l>e  indeed  more  miserable 
for  this  reason,  for  he  would  uselessly  pine  after  the  good  and 
would  fear  the  evil,  that  he  sees  is  inevitable  ;  and  he  wlio  is 
at  liberty  to  run  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  perfect  dark- 
ness, in  what  respect  is  he  better  than  if  he  were  tossed  about 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  wind  ? 

Til.  [His  caprice  would  be  a  little  better  satisfied,  but  lie 
would  be  in  no  better  condition  to  meet  good  or  to  shun  evil.] 

S  68.  /7i.  Another  source  of  false  judgment.  Content  titli 
the  first  pleasure  which  comes  to  hand  or  which  custom  bas 
rendered  agreeable,  we  do  not  look  farther.  This  then  is 
also  an  occ:isinn  for  men  to  judge  wrongly  when  they  do  not 
regard  as  essential  to  their  happiness  that  which  really  is  sa 

Th.  [It  seems  to  me  that  this  false  judgment  is  compriseil 
under  the  preceding  kind  where  one  is  mistaken  as  to  tbe 
eonsiMpiences.] 

g  (ill.  /1ft.  The  inquiry  remains  whether  a  man  has  tbe 
power  to  (hatige  the  pleasure  or  dis]ileasure  which  accom- 
panies any  jwrticular  action.  In  many  cases  he  can.  Men 
may,  and  ought  to,  con-ect  their  ]>alate3  and  make  them  acquire 
a  taste.  They  can  change  also  the  taste  of  the  soul.  A  due 
consideration,  practice,  application,  custom  will  bring  about 
this  result.  Thus  it  is  that  men  accustom  themselves  to 
tobacco,  wliii'h  usage  or  custom  at  last  makes  them  find  agree- 
able. It  is  the  s;ime  as  reg-.trds  virtue.  Habits  have  powerful 
charms  and  we  cannot  depart  from  them  without  uneasioesS' 
You  will,  iH'rhaps.  n-g-ard  it  as  a  itariido.\  that  men  can  make 
things  i>r  ai'tions  mon*  or  le,<s  agreeable  to  themselves,  so  niuc^ 
do  tiiey  neglect  this  duty. 

Th.  [I  have  aln-ady  made  this  statement  above,  S  3^' 
towanls  the  end,  and  J  47.  also  towards  the  end.  We  cao 
make  ourselves  will  anything  and  form  our  taste.] 

§  7D.  n.   Morality,  established  upon  true  foundations,  can 
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on);  determine  to  vii-tue:  it  suffices  that  infinite  happiness 
and  misery  after  this  life  are  possible.  We  must  admit  tba,t 
I  good  life,  joined  with  the  expectation  of  posaibla  eternal 
ftlieity,  is  preferable  to  a  bad  life,  aoeonipanied  by  the  fear  of 
terrible  misery,  or,  at  least,  of  tlie  terrible  and  uncertain  hope 
of  uinihilation.  All  this  is  in  tlie  highest  degree  sielf-evident, 
ritbough  rirtuouB  men  should  have  only  evil  to  endure  in  this 
tnirld,  and  the  wicked  should  taste  therein  perpetual  pleas- 
ure, which  is  ordinarily  quite  otherwise.  For  rightly  consid- 
ering all  things,  I  believe  they  have  the  worst  part  even  in 
this  life. 

Th.  [Thus  were  there,  uo  life  beyoud  the  grave  un  epicurean 
life  would  not  be  the  most  reasonable.  And  I  rejoice,  sir,  that 
joii  rectify  what  you  said  to  the  contrary  above,  S  55.] 

Pk.  Who  could  be  so  foolish,  as  to  resolve  (if  he  had  his 
•fOBea)  to  expose  himself  to  a  possible  danger  of  being  infin- 
itely unhappy  so  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain  therefrom  for 
himself  but  pure  annihilation;  instead  of  putting  himself  in 
tbe  condition  of  the  good  man  who  has  nothing  to  fear  but 
annihilation,  and  who  has  eternal  felicity  to  hope  for  ?  1 
hxi  forborne  to  speak  of  the  certainty  or  probability  of  the 
fGture  state,  because  I  have  no  other  design  in  this  place  than 
tosliow  the  false  judgment  of  which  each  should  acknowledge 
liiinself  guilty  on  his  own  principles. 

Th.  [The  wicked  are  very  prone  to  believe  that  the  other 
life  is  impossible.  But  they  have  no  reason  for  their  belief 
other  than  that  which  compels  them  to  limit  themselves  to 
»hat  they  learn  by  their  senses,  and  that  no  one  to  their 
luowledge  has  come  back  from  the  other  world.  There  was  a 
time  when  upon  the  same  principle  we  could  reject  the  anti- 
podes, when  we  were  unwilling  to  unite  mathematics  and  the 
popular  notions ;  and  we  could  do  so  with  as  much  reason  as 
we  can  now  have  in  rejecting  the  other  life,  when  we  are 
unwilling  to  unite  true  metaphysics  and  the  notions  of  the 
imagination.  For  there  are  three  degrees  of  notions  or  ideas, 
viz. :  popular,  mathematical,  metaphysical.  The  first  do  not 
suffice  to  make  us  believe  in  the  antipodes ;  the  first  and  the 
second  do  not  yet  suffice  to  make  us  believe  in  the  other 
world.  It  is  true  they  furnish  already  favorable  conjectures  ; 
but  if  the  second  established  certainly  the  antipodes  before 
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the  experience  we  now  have  of  it  (I  apeiik  not  of  the  iuhabi- 
taiits,  but  of  the  place  at  least  whii'h  the  knowledge  of  ibe 
toundness  of  the  earth  gave  them  among  geographers  aod 
astronomers),  the  last  give  no  less  certitude  of  another  life 
from  this  time,  and  before  you  have  gone  to  see.] 

§  72.  Ph.  Let  U8  now  return  to  power  which  is  properly 
the  Buliject  of  this  chapter,  liberty  being  only  one  form  of  it, 
but  the  most  important.  In  order  to  have  more  distinct  idew 
of  power,  it  will  be  neither  beside  the  purpose  uor  useless  to 
obtain  a  more  exact  knowled;^  of  what  is  called  action.  I 
said  at  the  beginning  of  our  discourse  on  power  that  thew 
are  two  kinds  of  actions,  of  which  we  have  some  idea,  viz.: 
motion  and  thought.' 

Th.  [I  thought  you  could  avail  yourself  of  a  more  genfral 
term  tlian  that  of  thought,  viz. :  that  of  perception,  attributing 
thought  only  to  minds,  while  perception  belongs  to  all  the 
entelechies.  But  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  contest  with  any 
one  the  liberty  to  take  the  term  thought  in  the  same  general 
way.  And  for  myself  indeed  I  shall  perhaps  do  so  some  tinifl 
without  being  aware  of  it.] 

Ph.  Now,  although  we  give  to  those  two  things  the  name  of 
action,  we  shall  find  however  that  it  does  not  always  suit  tbpnt 
perfectly,  and  that  there  are  some  examples  which  we  stall 
recognize  rather  as  passions.  For  in  these  examples  sub- 
stance, in  which  we  find  movement  or  thought,  receives  puwl)' 
from  without  the  impression  through  which  action  is  win- 
muuicated  to  it,  and  acts  only  by  the  sole  capacity  it  li*s 
of  receiving  this  impression,  which  is  only  a  pasaitie  ■po""- 
Sometimes  substance  or  the  agent  puts  itself  in  action  by  its 
own  [HDwer,  and  it  is  there  properly  an  acliee  pou-er. 

Th.  I  have  already  said  that,  taking  action  in  metaphysial 
strictness  as  that  which  takes  place  in  substance  spoiitantou^S 
and  from  its  own  depths,  that  alone  is,  projierly  speaking,  i 
substance  which  is  active,*  for  all  arises  for  it  from  itself  idle' 
God ;    it  Ijeiug  impossible  for  one  created  substance  to  have 

1  Locke  baa;  "  tb inking,"  Philvn.  Wortj.  Vol.  I.p.4l3  (BoliJi"8ed.).-Tl 
•  C/.  Oe  Ipta  HuCura,  eW,,  IWW,  j  B  ad  fin.:  Gcrhanit,  4,  aW;  Erdmum. 
167;  Jacques,  1,  461  (in  Frencli) ;  J,  H.  v,  Kirelimsun,  Die  klfin.  pliil-- 
wii-hl.  Sdirifl.  r.  U.  W.  Leibniz  {Philnt.  BiblMhet.  B<l.  81),  p.  121  (In  <i«- 
man  I .  Erick  Koschny,  LaipzlB,  ISTil :  nlsn  Kann  Flsi'hcr,  Geieh.  d.  ncurn  fWi*- 
Vol.  2  (G.  W,  Leibniz),  p.  3»i,3il  eil.,  Ueidelbecg:  C.  ■Winter,  1H8E>.— Ta. 
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Th.  The  tnie  good  should  always  be  the  object  of  our 
desires,  but  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  it  is  so ;  for  often 
one  thinks  but  little  of  it,  and  I  have  remarked  here  more 
thaii  once,  that  unless  appetite  is  guided  by  reason  it  tends  to 
present  jjleasure  and  not  to  happiness,  i.e.  to  enduring  pleas- 
ure, although  it  tends  to  protract  it;  see  S  ^  and  g  41. 

§  'Vt,  P/i.  If  some  extreme  disturbance  takes  entire  pos- 
session of  our  mind,  as  the  pain  of  a  cruel  torture,  we  are  not 
enough  masters  of  our  mind.  But  in  order  to  control  our, 
passions  as  much  as  possible,  we  should  make  our  mind  relish 
good  and  evil  really  and  effectively,  and  not  permit  an  ex- 
cellent and  considerable  goo<t  to  escape  our  mind  without  leav. 
itig  there  some  relish,  until  we  have  excited  in  ourselves 
desires  proportioned  to  its  excellence  so  that  its  absence 
renders  us  vneasif  as  well  as  the  fear  of  losing  it  when  we 
enjoy  it. 

7%.  fThat  sufficiently  agrees  with  the  remarks  I  have 
just  made  in  SS  31  and  35,  and  with  what  I  have  said  more 
tlian  once  of  luminous  pleasures,  where  we  understand  how 
tlicy  improve  us  without  putting  us  in  danger  of  some  gi-eater 
iutiierfectiim,  as  do  the  confused  pleasures  of  sense,  against 
which  we  must  guitrd  ourselves,  especially  when  we  have  not 
learned  by  experience  that  we  shall  be  able  surely  to  avail 
oiirselTcs  of  them.] 

Ph.  And  let  no  one  say  here  that  he  cannot  master  his  pas- 
sions nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  loose  and  forcing  hiin  to 
act;  for  what  he  can  do  before  a  prince  or  great  man,  he  can 
do,  if  he  will,  when  alone  or  in  the  pi-esenee  of  God. 

Th.  [That  remark  is  very  goml  and  worthy  of  frequent 
reflection.] 

S  54.  Ph.  But  the  different  choices  men  make  in  the  world, 
[trove  that  the  same  thing  is  not  equally  good  for  each  of 
tliem.  And  if  the  interests  of  men  did  not  extend  beyond 
tluB  life,  the  reason  of  this  diversity  which  causes,  for  exam- 
ple, these  to  plunge  into  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  those  to 
prefer  temperance  to  pleasure,  would  arise  only  from  the  fact 
that  they  placed  their  happiness  in  these  different  things. 

Th.  [It  arises  thence  even  now,  although  they  all  have  or 
sliould  have  liefore  their  eyes  this  common  object  of  the 
fatare  life.    It  is  true  that  the  consideration  of  true  happi-< 
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But  I  should  suppose  that  there  is  also  actidn  in  BeosatioDS  so 
far  as  they  give  ua  more  distinct  perceptions  and  consequently 
the  opportunity  of  making  remarks  and  so  to  speak  of  devel- 
opiiiftouraelves.J 

§  73,  Ph.  Now  I  think  it  appears  that  we  can  reduce  the 
primitive  and  original  ideas  to  this  small  number:  exUnwin, 
aolidilij,  mobility  (i.e.  itassive  power,  or  i-ather  capacity  of 
being  moved),  which  come  to  us  in  the  mind  by  way  of  reflec- 
tion, and  finally,  existence,  duration,  and  number,  which  come 
to  us  by  the  two  ways  of  sensation  and  reflection  ;  for  by 
these  ideas  we  could  explain,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  nature 
of  colors,  sounds,  tastes,  odors,  and  all  the  other  ideas  we 
have,  if  our  faculties  were  subtile  enough  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ferent motions  of'  the  minute  bodies  which  produce  these  sfn- 
sations. 

Th.  To  speak  the  truth,  I  believe  that  these  ideas,  which 
you  here  call  original  and  primitive,  are  for  the  most  part  not 
wholly  so,  being  susceptible  in  my  view  of  further  resolution; 
but  I  do  not  Idame  you  at  all,  sir,  for  having  limited  yourself 
and  for  not  having  pushed  the  analysis  farther.  Moreover,'  I 
believe  that  if  their  number  can  be  diminished  by  this  means, 
it  can  be  increased  by  adding  other  ideas  more  original  or  as 
much  so.  As  to  the  question  concerning  their  arrangement,  1 
should  consider,  following  the  order  of  the  analysis,  exist- 
ence anterior  to  the  others,  number  to  extension,  duration  to 
molifili/  or  mobility ;  although  this  analytic  order  is  not 
ordinarily  that  of  the  occasions  which  make  us  think  of  them. 
The  senses  furnish  us  the  material  for  reflection  and  we  should 
not  even  think  of  thought,  if  we  did  not  think  of  something 
else.  I.e.  of  the  particular  things  which  the  senses  furnish. 
And  1  am  jiersuaded  that  created  souls  and  minds  are  never 
without  orjpms  and  never  without  sensations,  as  they  cannot 
reason  without  cliaracters.  Those  who  have  desired  to  main- 
tain A  comiilete  separation  and  mode  of  thinking  in  the  sepa- 
rated soul,  inexplicable  by  all  that  we  know,  and  separated 

'  GerhardI  rwwis:  "D'aiUpur*  je  rrols  que  si  le  nombre  en  ponirolt  oitM 
dlniiniip  parr^niiiyen.  11  poiirniit  tslreanKmpnrp,"  f(c. :  Erdmann  and  Jacqnc* 
'  ■   "  "' ~  "'  ■""  •■-^i.  qnp  If  nomhn-  en  iK.iim.il  etre  dlmtnDC  pu  t* 
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not  only  from  our  present  exiieriences,  but,  what  is  much 
-more,  from  the  general  orJer  of  things,  have  given  too  much 
iuflueni't!  to  so-called  sti-ong  minds,  and  have  made  the  finest 
and  the  grandest  truths  objects  of  suspicion  to  many  people, 
^liaving  indeed  deprived  themselves  thereby  of  some  excellent 
^■■eaDS  of  proving  them,  which  this  order  furnishes  us.] 

^V  S  1.  PA.  Pass  we  on  to  the  mixed  modes.  I  distinguish 
^Bbein  frciiu  tlie  more  timpie  viodea,  which  are  composed  only  of 
^^in^e  ideas  of  the  same  kind.  Moreover,  the  mixed  modes 
ai«  certain  combinations  of  simple  ideas  which  are  not  re- 
garded as  charactc^ristic  utarks  of  any  real  being,  wliich  has  a 
fixed  existence,  but  as  scattered  and  independeut  ideas  which 
the  mind  joins  together;  and  they  are  thereby  distinguished 
from  the  complex  ideua  of  subatances. 

Th.    [Properly  to  understand  these  we  must  recall  our  for- 
mer divisions.     According  to  you  ideas  are  simple  or  complex. 
The  complex  are  either  substances,  modes,  or  relations.     Modes 
are  either  simple  (composed  of  simple  ideas  of  the  same  kind) 
or  mixed.     Thus,  in  your  view,  there  are  simple  ideas,  iiieas 
\  'tot  modes,  both  simple  and  mixed,  ideas  of   substances  and 
^■Ueas  of  relations.     We  coidd,  perhaps,  divide  the  terms  or 
^Kbe  objects  of  ideas  into  abstract  and  concrete ;  the  abstract 
I*  itito  absolute   and  into  those  which  express    relations;    tlie 
alsulute   into   attributes   and  into  modifications ;    both    into 
simple  and  composite;  the  concrete  into  substances  and  into 
substantial  things,  made  up  of  or  the  resultants  of  true  and 
simple  substances.] 

S  2.  PA.  The  mind  is  purely  passive,  respecting  its  simple 
iileas,  which  it  receives  as  sensation  and  reflection  present 
them  to  it.  But  it  often  acts  by  itself,  indeed,  in  reference 
Ui  the  mixed  modes,  for  it  can  combine  the  simple  itleas  in 
making  complex  ideas  without  considering  whether  they  so 
exist  united  iu  nature.  This  is  why  we  give  to  these  kinds  of 
ideas  the  name  of  notion. 
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Th.  {But  reflection  which  makes  us  think  of  simple  ideas 
is  often  voluntary  also,  and,  moreover,  the  combinations,  wliich 
nature  has  not  made,  can  produce  themselves  in  us,  as  it  were 
in  dreams  and  reveries  by  means  of  memory  alone,  without 
the  mind's  acting  more  than  in  the  simple  ideas.  As  for  the 
term  notion,  many  apply  it  to  all  sorts  of  ideas  or  conceptions, 
to  the  original  as  well  as  to  the  derived.] 

%  4.  Ph.  The  mark  of  several  ideas  combined  in  one  alone 
is  the  name. 

Th.  [That  means,  if  they  can  be  combined,  in  which  respect 
they  are  often  lacking.] 

Ph.  The  crime  of  killing  an  old  man,  not  having  a  name 
like  |>arricide,  is  not  at  first  regarded  as  a  complex  idea, 

Th.  [The  reason  why  the  murder  of  an  old  man  has  no  name 
is  that,  the  laws  not  having  attached  thereto  a  particular  puii- 
ishment,  this  name  would  be  useless ;  but  ideas  do  not  depend 
on  names.  An  ethical  author  who  should  invent  one  for  tbe 
crime  and  treat  in  a  special  chapter  of  Gerontophony,  showins 
wliat  is  dne  to  old  men  and  how  it  is  a  barbarous  act  not  to 
spare  them,  would  not  on  that  account  present  ns  with  a  ne* 
idea.] 

§  (>.  Pit.  It  is  always  true  that  tbe  manners  and  usi^ 
of  a  nation,  making  combinations  familiar  to  it,  cause  each 
language  to  have  particular  terms,  which  cannot  always  be 
translated  word  for  word.  Thus  oatraciKm  among  the  Greets 
and  jD'oaeriptio  amoTig  the  liomans  were  words  which  other 
laugiiiigos  cannot  express  by  equivalent  word.s.  Therefore, 
change  of  customs  makes  also  new  words. 

Tk.  [Cliance  also  piays  it.s  part,  for  the  French  do  not  use 
horses  as  much  as  other  neighboring  jK^oples ;  but  having 
abitndoued  their  old  word,  wliieh  corresponded  to  the  caratf^' 
of  the  Italians,  they  are  foi-ced  to  say  by  paraphrase:  alUr  A 
clieral^to  go  on  horse-back.] 

S  II.  Ph.  We  acquire  ideas  of  mixed  modes  by  observation, 
as  wlien  we  see  two  men  wrestling;  we  acquire  them  also  by  i 
invention  (or  a  volunlarr/  union  of  simple  ideas),  thus,  he  wh" 
invented  printing  had  the  idea  of  it  before  this  art  ejist«i. 
We  acquire  them  ttiially  by  explaining  terms,  affecting  actio"* 
which  we  have  never  seen. 

Th.   [We  can  further  acquire  them  while  dreaming  ot«' 
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tc  uf  Kvery  without  the  combinations  being  voluntary,  for 
Uii>|>le.  when  we  aee  in  a  dreain  a  goMen  palat.-e  without 
IftTing  thought  of  it  liefore.  j 

J  10,  Pk.  The  simple  ideaa  whidi  have  been  nn>st  inodiRetl 
tn  those  of  thought,  motion,  and  power,  whence  actions  iirt^ 
cotK«ifed  to  flow ;  for  the  great  business  of  mankind  cunsisU 
in  ikUod  ;  all  actions  are  thoughts  or  motions.  The  jmwer  or 
aptitude  to  do  anything  which  is  found  in  man  constitutes 
the  idea  which  we  call  huhil,  when  this  power  has  been 
IjIBquired  by  often  doing  the  same  thing;  and  when  we  can 
TRwTO  it  to  action  upon  each  occasion  that  presents  itself,  we 
I  (rII  it  liifjKisilion.  Thus,  temlemesg  is  a  disposition  to  friend- 
'  ;     r  love. 

Til.   [By  tenderness  you  understand  here,  I  presume,  the 
tlftndtr  heart,  but  elsewhere  you  seem  to  me  to  I'egard  ttftider- 
s  us  a  quality  which  one  has,  as  a  lover,  which  renders  hiui 
7  sensible  to  the  good  and  evil  of  the  object  loved.    This  it 

■  to  which  it  seems  to  me  the  chart  of  affection  is  moving  in 
^  excellent  romance  ClfUe}  And,  as  charitable  persons  love 
their  neighbor  with  some  degree  of  tenderness,  they  are  sensi- 
we  to  the  good  and  evil  of  another,  and  generally  those  who 
luve  ilie  tender  heart  have  some  disposition  to  love  with  ten- 

I  ft.  Boldnesx  ia  the  power  to  do  or  say  before  others  what 
you  wish  without  being  put  out  of  coimtenanfe,  a  aelf-coiifi- 
'ience,  which,  in  relation  to  this  last  [wirt  which  coiicems  dis- 
firse,  had  a  particular  name  among  the  Greeks. 

Th.  [It  would  be  well  to  seek  a  word  for  this  notion,  which 
''  lirre  attributed  to  that  of  boldntgs,  but  which  is  often  em- 
ployed wholly  otherwise,  as  when  we  say  Cliarles  the  Bold. 
-'"t  to  be  put  out  of  countenance  is  a  strength  of  mind,  but 
"111-  which  bad  men  abuse  when  they  have  become  impudent; 
'''  ''liame  is  a  weakness,  but  excusable  and  even  praiseworthy 
'I  certain  circumstances.  As  for  parrliesia*  which  you  per- 
'''!«  understand  by  the  Greek  word,  it  is  still  attributed  to 
""tew  who  speak  the  truth  without  fear,  although,  then  not 

'  VUlif.  Htiloirf  Rnmainr.  »  ronianre  by  MIIb.  Bendery,  laW-lTOl.      Thn 

■  ■'at  la  Uid  cbtIj  in  Rotnan  hinory  ■  tli»  liproiae  b  Clrwlia,  who  OKkpod  fmia 
f<"<fBX  hy  iwimniii-e  li.e  Tilwr.  — Tr. 
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speaking  in  the  presence  of  people,  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
dittcounten  anced .  ] 

§  11.  Ph.  As  potter  is  the  source  whence  proceed  all  aclioiia, 
the  name  of  cause  ia  given  to  the  substances  in  which  these 
powers  reside,  when  they  rediice  their  power  to  act;  and  they 
call  effei-ts  the  substances  produced  by  this  means,  or  rather 
the  simple  ideas  {i.e.  the  objects  of  simple  ideas),  which,  by 
the  exercise  of  power  are  introduced  iuto  a  enbjeci.  Thus  the 
tffimey  by  wliich  a  new  sulwtance  or  idea  (quality)  is  pro- 
duced, is  called  action  in  the  subject  exercising  tliia  power  and 
passion  in  the  subject  in  which  some  simple  idea  (quality)  is 
altered  or  produced. 

Tk.  [If  jKJtcer  is  taken  as  the  source  of  action,  it  means 
something  more  than  an  aptitude  or  facility,  by  which  iwwer 
was  cxjtlained  in  the  preceding  cliapter  j  for  it  includes,  be- 
sides, tendency  as  I  have  already  more  than  once  remarked. 
This  ia  why  in  tliis  sense  I  have  been  wont  to  appropriate  to 
it  the  term  enteleehy,  which  is  either  primitive  ami  answers  to 
the  soul  taken  as  an  akstract  thing,  or  derivative  as  it  is  con- 
ceived in  conation  {le  conatus)  and  in  vigor  and  iyipetuosity 
I'he  term  cause  is  here  understooil  only  as  efficient  cause;  but 
it  is  also  understootl  as  Jiiial  or  the  motive,  not  to  speak  litre 
of  matter  and  form  which  are  also  willed  causes  in  the  siOiools. 
I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  say  that  the  same  being  is 
called  action  in  the  agent  and  passion  in  the  patient,  ami  '^ 
thus  fouiiil  in  two  subjects  at  once  like  relation,  and,  whether 
it  is  in)t  better  to  say  tliat  there  are  two  beings,  one  in  '1"^ 
agent,  the  other  in  the  patient.] 

J'h,  llauy  words  wliicli  seem  to  express  some  action  signify 
only  tlu"  ninse  iind  the  effect;  as-  creation  and  annihihition 
contaiu  no  idea  of  action  or  of  the  manner,  hut  simply  of  the 
cause  and  the  thing  which  is  ]jroduceti. 

Th.  [1  admit  that  in  thinking  of  creation,  we  do  not  con- 
ceive a  mode  of  acting,  capable  of  any  detail,  which  cannot 
indeed  there  be  exjiedient;  but,  since  we  express  somethiug 
besides  God  and  the  world,  for  we  think  that  God  is  the  cause 
and  the  world  the  effect,  or  else  that  God  has  produced  the 
world,  it  is  manifest  that  we  think  still  of  action.]' 

'  Lcjiinili  reMrds  tlif  I'orn'cpt  of  iTeation  in  the  sense  of  UjeortglnW^""*! 
aabetances  as  incapable  ol  tuittvei  eKp\in\a.\\oi\  VwiAaae  \re  eui  [onx^  "^ 
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!  I.  Ph.  The  uiitid  notices  tha.t  a  certain  numbei  of  simple 
W«i»  constantly  .go  together,  which,  presumed  to  belong  to  one 
thing  only,  are  called  by  one  name  when  thtis  iinired  in  one 
<«A^.  ^\  hence  it  comes  that,  although  this  is  in  truth  a 
iy  iileaa  joined  together,  ive  are  afterwards  led  by 
tKodctrlettce  to  speak,  of  them  as  a  single,  simple  idea. 

Tk.  [I  see  nothing  in  the  accepted  exprpssious  which  de- 
to  be  taxed  with  inailrerteiice ;  and  although  we  recog- 
nize only  one  subject  and  one  idea,  we  do  not  recognize  only 
ene  simple  idea.] 

Pb.  \ot  being  able  to  imagine  liow  these  simple  ideas  can 
wlietBt  by  themselves,  we  are  accustomed  to  assume  something 
which  sustiias  them  {tubal ratuvt).  in  which  they  subsist  or 
whence  they  result,  to  which  for  this  effect  we  give  the  nnme 
of  Mtbitdtnee.] 

W.'  [I  believe  that  there  is  reason  in  thus  thinking,  and 
we  have  only  to  accustom  ourselves  to  it  or  to  assume  it,  since, 
»t  first,  we  conceive  several  predicates  in  one  and  the  same 
•"lijwrt,  snil  these  metaphorical  words,  fiiij>po>t  (soulien)  or  mb- 
*""«»  mean  only  this ;  so  that  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
"Wse  liny  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  the  cone red/m, 
■•wise,  warm,  shining,  which  arises  in  our  mind,  than  the 
^'^ractiojia  or  qualities  (for  these  and  not  the  ideas  are  in 
^  8ul»tantial  object),  as  knowledge,  heat,  light,  etc.,  which 
■"*  luuch  more  dilBcult  to  comprehend.  We  may  even  doubt 
•llether  these  accidents  are  veritable  existences,  as  in  fact 
"•^y  are  very  often  only  relations.  We  know  also  that  it  is 
"Me  abstractions  which  cause  the  greatest  difficulties  to 
I'^ilig  up  when  we  wish  to  examine  them  minutely,  aa  those 

J*  "i*  ftaeeut.  For  name  oilipr  expresiiioiu  coiippriiing  il,  ef.  La  J/nnodtf- 
J^!>,t4T.G«rhHr(ll.S.<IU:  ErdmsDB,  T08,  h.;  I.elter  to  Bayle,  GerMinll,  3, 
■"■  Brdmrnan,  Un.  Oerluirdt,  .1.  111.  Hnd  nnle,  my*  the  originn]  Is  witliout 
*■•«:  Epamaim  »rt*M  it  ITftJ,  Cf.  >liw  Dillmann.  Klni  neae  Dantg.  d.  Leitf 
"*'.  HnmiiUnlfhrf,  ],.  4BI  ii.  -  Th. 

'  ErdiiiunD  liM  "  Ph.,"  h  lypoijraphiral  error.  — Ta. 
ft 
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kiiuw  u'lio  Kra  tuuiiliar  with  the  subtilties  of  the  soliolastics. 
the  mmt  intricate  of  which  falls  at  ouce  if  we  will  banish 
abstruet  existence  aud  resolve  to  speak  ordinarily  only  by 
coiioietes  and  admit  no  other  terms  in  scientific  demonstra- 
tions but  those  which  represent  substantial  subjects.  Thus  it 
ia  nodum  quaerere  in  sa'jyo,'  if  I  may  so  speak,  and  reversing 
things  to  take  the  qualities  or  other  abstract  terms  as  the 
easier  and  the  concrete  as  something  very  difficult.] 

§  2.  Ph.  We  have  no  other  notion  at  all  of  pure  gub^ancf 
in  general,  than  of  an  iudescribable  subject,  which  is  to  lu 
altogether  unknown  and  which  is  supjTOsed  to  be  the  support 
of  qualities.  We  speak  like  chikh-eu  to  one  who  has  no 
sooner  asked  them  what  a  certain  thing  unknown  to  them  is, 
than  they  make  tliis  reply  very  satisfactory  to  their  taste  that 
it  is  mmetking,  but,  which  employed  in  this  way,  means  that 
they  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Th.  [In  distinguishing  two  things  in  substance,  the  attri- 
butes or  predicates,  and  the  common  subject  of  these  predi- 
cates, it  is  no  wonder  that  we  can  conceive  nothing  particular 
ill  this  subjecL  It  must  be  so,  indeed,  since  we  have  already 
separated  from  it  all  the  attributes  in  which  we  could  conceive 
any  detail.  Thus  to  demand  something  more  iu  this  pure  tubjecl 
lit  geiientl  than  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  conceive  that  it 
is  the  same  thing  (for  example,  which  understands  amWills, 
which  imi^;ines  and  reasons),  is  to  <lemand  the  impossible, 
aud  to  act  contrary  to  our  own  supi>osition,  which  has  Ijeeu 
made  in  making  abstraction  aud  conceiving  separatelj'  the 
subject  and  its  qualities  or  accidents.  We  could  apply  the 
same  pretended  difficulty  to  the  notion  of  being  and  to  all  that 
is  clearer  and  more  primitive;  for  we  could  demand  of  the 
pliilosophers  what  they  conceive  when  conceiving  pure  bti*9 
in  getteiiit ;  for  all  detail  being  excluded  by  that  mea\is  there 
will  also  be  little  to  say.  when  we  are  asked  what  is  pure  nb- 
Hlaiice  ill  general.  Thus  1  believe  that  the  philodopters  if> 
not  deserve  to  be  laughed  at,  as  is  here  done,  in  c^^naiinE 
them  with  an  Indian  philosopher,  who,  being  asked  Mtjon  ""^ 
the  earth  rested,  rejilied.  upon  a  great  elephant .  ~^i  the" 
when  asked  what  sustained  the  elephant,  replied    J,   (rteat*'"' 

>  Tos<*k  a  knot  In  »  biilriisli.  it.  fiml  Bdifficiiltj  when  tlv^.,_^-™«.   C*- 
Plain.    l/,„.  •>    1.  •"■   Trr.  .4,..(.  .",.  4.  :W._T=  ^*^-»«\l»»" 
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''.toise;  ODd,  at  last,  when  pressed  to  say  upon  what  the  tortoise 
E  rested,  was  conii)eU<^il  to  say  aomtlliiny,  I  know  not  what.  But 
I  this  consiileratiuTi  of  substance,'  eutirely  aleuder  as  it  appears, 
■  ig  not  80  empty  aud  sterile  as  you  think.  It  gives  rise  to 
many  consequences  of  greatest  importance  in  philosophy,  and 
whiph  are  capable  of  giving  it  a  new  a8|)eet.] 

i  4.  Ph.  We  have  no  clear  idea  of  substance  in  general,  aud 
$  5,  we  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  mind  as  of  body ;  for  the 
idea  of  corporeal  substance  in  matter  is  as  far  from  our  con- 
ceptions as  that  of  spiritual  substance.  It  is  almost  as  the 
promoter  said  to  this  young  doctor  of  law,  who  cried  to  him 
ia  the  solemnity,  to  say  utriiiaqae :  You  are  right,  sir,  for  you 
know  as  much  in  the  one  case  us  the  other. 

Th.  [As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  this  opinion  of  imr  igno- 
raiice  arises  from  that  which  demands  a  kind  of  knowledge  of 
which  the  object  does  not  admit.  The  tnie  mark  of  a  clear 
anil  distinct  notion  of  an  object  is  the  means  we  have  of 
knowing  therein  many  truths  by  a  priori  '  proofs,  as  I  have 
shown  in  a  discourse  on  truths  and  ideas,'  piiblished  in  the 
"  Aetes  de  Leipzig"  of  the  year  1684. 

f  12.  Ph.  If  our  senses  were  sufficiently  penetrating,  the 
semible  qualities,  for  example,  the  yellow  color  of  gold,  would 
tlisappear,  and  instead  of  that  we  should  see  a  certain  admir- 
able contexture  of  parts.  This  appears  evident  by  means  of 
oticroscopes.  This  present  knowledge  is  suitable  to  the  state 
'U  which  we  find  ourselves.     A  perfect  knowledge  of  things 

'  In  Leibuili'a  pUI  looupJiy  flnbstance  Iti  a  iinllary,  liidiviilotil,  Rpoiilane- 
^"''y  aellve  beiiig.  aa  oppiweii  to  tha  "  empty  hiuI  gl«rile  "  eoQeBpliim  iif  Arls- 
fP**!!*!!  aclioIiuticiBni ;  </.  aale,  p.  IM  and  uole.  Locke's  critlclsui  cuiii»ruB 
'■*  >cbalul)e  iMHiceptlon  only.  —  Ta. 

■  (y.  Sne  Etxifft.  Bk.  IV.,  oliap.  IT,  S  1,  Th.;  Theadicie.  I.,  {  44,  Oerlianll, 
^  '!A;  Enlmann,  SIS,  b.  Fur  a  brief  critical  hlBlory  ol  tbe  concepU  of  the 
*  l""iort  nod  Ihp  II  poiteriori,  </.  Bndolph  Eucheo,  The  /^ndnm*n(c(i  Concrpti 
^IJfoifcrn  PhiloMophif  7%ouwA(,  pp.  81-91,  D.  Applelon  and  Co..  New  Yorlt, 
p^  ;  and  tor  LeibniU'K  umi  ot  the  terms,  op.  ril.,  p.  tt2.  with  the  note  ennMlii- 
"•  »«rer«lices  lo  the  places  where  a  priori  occnra  In  Erdmalin's  mid  Poin'htrr 
*"  CvTjI'a  Fdltlnns  of  his  works.  — Tr. 

'  MtdUationen  dg  CoipiiHonr,  Trrilol'  et  Idrli,  In  (he  "'  Atta  Eraditorani." 
^ov..  leM.  G«rhardt,  4,  433  aq, ;  Erdmann,  Til  ■?.  The  passage  referred  to 
te<oiu,dlliOerhardt,«l&;  Enlmann, HO  b.:  tmnslatloD,  Dunpan, /'Ailos.  ITorij 
"/  UlbHtlz.  30,  The  piece  has  been  tninalated  inio  Oerman,  with  notes,  by 
•1'H.i.  Kin^hmann  In  his  Phitoi.  Hihli'Uhfk.  Bd.HI,  Pir  il'.ii.  I'Mlon.  telchC. 
f^hri/irn  r.  IJ.  B'.  /.'ibi-i!  ;  Bd,  »>.  KrlBftfrvn^eu.  -Th. 
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which  surrouud  us,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  capacity  of  ever; 
finite  being.  Our  faculties  suffice  to  make  us  know  the  Crea- 
tor, and  to  instruct  us  as  to  our  duties.  Should  our  sensea 
become  more  acute,  such  change  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  nature. 

-  Th.  [All  that  is  true ;  and  I  have  said  something  to  the 
same  effect  above.  But  the  color  yellow  does  not  ceaM  » 
be  a  reality  like  the  rainbow,  and  we  are  apparently  destined 
to  a  state  far  beyond  the  present,  and  can  even  go  on  to  the 
infinite,  for  there  are  no  elements  in  the  corporeal  nature.  If 
there  were  atoms,  as  the  author  appeared  to  believe  in  ajicthei 
place,  ijerfect  knowledge  of  the  body  could  not  be  bevond 
every  finite  being.  For  the  rest,  if  some  colors  or  qualities 
should  disapjwar  from  our  eyes  better  armetl  or  become  mow 
penetrating,  others  would  apparently  spring  into  being,  and 
it  would  require  a  new  growth  of  our  perspicacity  to  make 
these  also  disappear,  and  this  could  go  on  to  infinity,  as  llie 
actual  division  of  matter  effectively  proceeds.] 

§  l.t.  Ph.  I  do  not  know  but  that  one  of  the  great  advao- 
t&gfis  which  some  spirits  have  over  us  consists  in  the  fact  that 
they  can  assume  to  themselves  organs  of  sensation  which  aie 
precisely  suited  to  tlieir  present  design. 

Th.  [We  do  this  indewl  in  m.iking  for  ourselves  niioro- 
scojies  ;  hut  other  creatures  can  go  much  fartlier.  And,  if  vt 
could  trunsform  our  eyes  themselves,  which  we  do  effeetirelj 
to  some  extent  acconliag  as  we  wish  to  see  near  at  hand  or  at 
a  distiuice,  we  should  l)e  obliged  to  have  sometliing'  belonpng 
more  exclusively  to  us  than  tiiey  in  order  to  shape  them  by 
its  mciins,  for  it  is  necessary,  at  least,  that  all  be  done  mechan- 
ically, l)pciiiisc  the  niiud  cannot  operate  immediately  upon  the 
btxly.  For  the  rest,  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  genii  per- 
ceive things  ill  a  manner  whi<'h  is  somewhat  related  to  ours, 
even  if  tlicy  shiuild  have  the  agn^eable  advantage  which  the 
imugiuiitive  Cv'uno'  attributes  to  some  animated  natures  iu 

1  !.■•.  tht'  Bool  til  make  nw  iif  the  pnpacUy  o(  tlio  *ye8  for  accomniodtliaD, 
—  Tk. 

*  Cyrano  di'  BerKcntP,  c.  1(20— inw,  in  Ills  iihilnsophlcnl  rotn&nce.  //iifm" 
mtiiiqm-  <>->  rfil*  i-l  rinpir'-i'  ilii  mib-H.  He  wan  aiitliDt  also  of  Ihe  HifK-in 
(■••iiiLlHf  •!<■»  erm*  •■!  i-iiifirr,  ,h  In  (idm-.  or,  as  tliu  title  Is 
ro„u-l-- d<;,>  I'l  luiie.—Tu. 
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son,  Composed  of  an  iatiuite  number  of  little  wiDgeil  crea- 
which,  by  traDSporting  themselves  accunting  to  the 
of  the  ruling  soul,  form  all  kiuds  of  bodies.  There 
is  nothtDg  so  marvellous  that  the  mechanism  of  tiiiture  eaonot 
produce  it ;  aud  J  believe  that  the  learned  fathers  of  the 
Cbarcb  were  right  in  attributing  bodies  to  the  angels.'] 

9  15.  Pk.  The  ideas  of  thiuking  and  of  moving  a  body, 
which  we  find  in  that  of  the  mind,  can  be  conceived  as  clearly 
ant]  distinctly  as  those  of  extension,  solidity,  aud  mobility, 
which  we  find  in  matter. 

7%.    [As    regards  the  Idea  of  thought  1  agree.     But  I  am 

not  of  this  opinion  as  regards  the  idea  of  moving  bodies,  for, 

according  to  my  system  of  Pre-established  Harmony,  bodies 

are   so  made  that  being  once   put  in  motion,  they  continue 

tlierein,  according  as  the  actions  of  the  mind  require.     This 

lypotbeais  is  intelligible ;  the  other  is  not.] 

PA.  Eaeh  act  of  sensation  gives  us  an  equal  view  of  things 

irporeal  and  spiritual ;  for  while  siglit  and  hearing  give  me 

knowledge  that  there  is  some  corporeal  being  without  me, 

know  in  a  way  still  more  certain  that  there  is  within  me  a 

liritual  being  which  sees  and  hears. 

Th.   [It  is  very  well  said  and  very  true  that  the  existence 

the  spirit  is  more  cevtain  than  that  of  sensible  objects.'] 

S  19-  /%.   Spirits  as  well  as  bodies  can  operate  only  where 

tiiey  are  and  in  different  times  and  places;  thus  1  can  only 

attribute  change  of  place  to  all  finite  spirits. 

T^.  [I  believe  that  is  reasonable,  place  being  only  an  order 
of  coexistences.] 

Ph.    It  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  upon  the  separation  of 
■he  soul  and  the  body  by  death  to  be  convinced  of  the  move- 
'tit  of  the  soul. 

^n.  [The  soul  might  oease  to  oiierate  in  this  visible  boily  ; 
^14  if  it  could  cease  thinking  all  at  once,  as  the  author  has 
"•aintainetl  above,  it  might  be'  separated  from  the  body  with- 
*****  being  united  to  another;  thus  its  separation  would  bo 
*"*tiout  movement.     But  for  myself,  I  believe  that  it  thinks 

t.  3),  Ovt.  4.  ITOe,  G^rhardt,  S.  3IB.  »I9; 
iftiers.  /)Os»i HI.  —  Th. 
I,  iH[>FciaIty  II.  nnrl  YI.    VhIIuU's  trauslatiuD, 
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and  feels  always,  that  it  is  always  uoiled  to  some  body,  sod, 
indeed,  that  it  never  leaves  entirely  and  all  at  once  the  body 
to  which  it  is  united.] 

S  L'l.  Pk.  If  anyone  says  that  spirits  are  not  fii  lueo  ttd  h 
ali'/iio  lib!  I  do  not  suppose  that  now  we  would  rely  ranch 
upon  this  method  of  speaking.  But  if  anyone  thinks  that 
it  can  receive  a  reasonable  sense,  I  pray  him  to  express  it  in 
language  generally  intelligible,  and  to  draw  therefrom  after- 
wards a  reason  showing  that  spirits  are  not  capable  of  motion. 

Tk.  [The  schools  have  three  kinds  of  Ubeity,  or  motles  of 
existing  somewhere.  The  first  is  called  circ»m»criptive,  which 
they  attribute  to  bodies  in  space  which  are  there  j?undatm,i'o 
such  wise  that  they  are  measures  according  to  which  we  can 
assign  the  points  of  the  thing  phiced  corresponding  to  the 
points  of  space.  Tlie  second  is  the  dejinitive,  when  we  cu 
define,  i.e.  determine,  that  the  situated  thing  is  in  such  a  spai*, 
without  being  able  to  assign  the  precise  points  or  the  peculiar 
places  exclusive  of  what  is  there.  Thus  it  has  been  eon- 
sidered  that  the  soul  is  in  the  body,  not  supposing  it  possible 
to  assign  a  ])recise  ]ioint  at  which  the  soul  or  some  portion  of 
the  soul  is.  without  its  being  also  at  some  other  point  Jlow- 
over.  many  learned  men  have  thus  viewed  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  Descartes  desired  to  place  narrower  limits  to  tii« 
soul  by  locating  it  properly  in  the  pineal  gland.'  Neverthe- 
less he  did  not  dare  to  say  that  it  is  exclusively  at  a  certain 
piiint  in  tliis  gland  ;  ami  this  not  being  so  he  gains  nothing, 
and  it  is  in  this  res|>ect  precisely  as  if  he  gave  it  the  entire 
ImmIv  as  its  jirison  or  place.  I  believe  that  nearly  the  same 
st^itcnicnt  as  that  made  regarding  souls,  must  be  made  in 
i>'s|H'ct  to  the  angels,  whom  the  great  doctor,  a  native  of 
Aipiini",  U'lievrd  to  lie  in  a  place  only  by  operation '  which  in 
my  view  is  not  inunediate  and  reduces  itself  to  pre-establiahed 
harmony.  The  thinl  ulx-ity  is  the  trpletive,  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  (.iud.  who  tills  all  the  universe  in  a  still  more  eminent 
degKt'  than  the  disembodied  spirits,  for  he  works  immediately 

I  C/.  DntbHiv.  nh>i>lrini.  IV..  1  nj.:  r.irti:nrt  A»imK,  I..  31  »?.;  »!»» 
Pfin.  Phthl.,  IV.,  18)).  l!«t.  I<r7.  itlihoiiEh  hen  the  iM^Dt  of  oooUft  in  tlie 
knin  dT  tta  aoiil  »n<l  bnlv  \*  iii>r  iti~iicnn(nl  hr  namr.  ~Ta. 

*  ««  noMM  Aqalnwk  ISM  or  12.T-I374,  ,v|immo  Theologiea,  Pt.  L  Qim* 
'  %i  ■lnQMM.63.— Tr. 


uiion  all  creatures  by  continually  producing  thmu,  while  tinite 
Jipirits  cannot  exercise  any  immediate  influence  or  operation. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  doctrine  of  the  schools  deserves 
to  be  ridiculed,  aa  it  seems  some  try  to  do.  But  we  can 
always  attribute  a  kind  of  movement  to  souls  at  least  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  united,  or  in  relatiou 
to  their  mode  of  perception.] 

g  23.  P/i.  If  any  one  says  he  knows  not  how  he  thinks,  I 
reply  tliat  he  knows  no  more  how  the  solid  particles  of  the 
body  are  united  to  make  an  extended  whole. 

Th.  [It  is  difficult  enough  to  explain  cohesion;  but  this 
cohesion  of  parts  does  not  appear  necessary  to  make  an 
extended  whole,  since  we  can  say  that  matter  perfectly  subtile 
and  fluid  constitutes  an  extension,  without  the  particles  being 
united  the  one  to  the  other.  But,  to  speak  the  truth,  I 
believe  that  perfect  fluidity  belongs  only  to  the  primary 
mntler,*  i.e.  matter  in  the  abstract,  and,  as  an  original  quality, 
just  as  repose ;  but  not  to  aecondai-y  matter,  such  as  is 
actually  found,  invested  with  its  derivative  qualities;  for,  I 
b<'lieve  that  there  is  no  mass,  which  is  of  the  utmost  subtil- 
ity ;  and  that  there  is  more  or  less  connection  everywhere, 
which  arises  from  movements  so  far  as  they  are  conspirant 
and  would  be  disturbed  by  separation,  which  cannot  take 
place  without  some  violence  and  resistance.  For  the  rest,  the 
nature  of  perception  and  thus  of  thought  furnishes  a  notion 
of  the  most  original  conditions.  I  believe,  further,  that  the 
doctrine  of  substantial  unities  or  monads  will  throw  much 
light  upon  it.] 

/•A.  As  for  cohesron,  many  explain  it  by  means  of  the  sur- 
faces by  which  two  bodies  touch,  which  an  ambient  fluid '  (for 
example,  the  air)  ])resses  one  ;^inst  another.  It  is  very 
true  that  the  pressure  §  24  of  an  ambient  fluid  c^n  hinder  the 
avulsion  of  two  polished  surfaces  frcim  one  another  in  a  line 
jierpendicular  to  them ;  but  it  cannot  hinder  them  from  segiarat- 
ing  by  a  movement  parallel  to  these  surfaces.  This  is  why, 
if  there  were  no  other  cause  of  the  cohesion  of  Ixxlies,  it 
would  be  easy  to  separate  all  their  parte,  by  niaking  them  thus 
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slide  laterally,  taking  therefor  aa;  plane  you  vish  whiclt 
intersects  any  inass  of  matter. 

Th.  [Yes,  no  doubt  if  all  the  smooth  particles  applied  to 
each  otlier  were  iu  one  and  the  same  plane  or  in  parallel 
planes;  but  that  not  being  bo  nor  capable  of  so  being,  it  is 
manifest  that  in  trying  to  make  the  one  slide,  you  will  act 
altogether  differently  ujwn  au  infinite  number  of  others,  whose 
plane  will  make  an  angle  with  the  first ;  for  you  must  know 
that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  two  congruent  surfaces,  not  only 
when  the  direction  of  the  movement  i>f  separation  ia  perpeu- 
diculiu',  but  further  whfn  it  is  obliijue  to  the  surfaces.  Xh«8 
it  may  be  conceived  that  there  are  leaves  applied  to  one 
another  in  every  direction  in  the  polyhedral  bodies  that  nature 
forms  in  ores  and  elsewhere.  But  1  admit  that  the  pressure 
of  the  ambient  fluid  upon  smooth  surfaces  applied  to  ea<-'l' 
other  does  not  suftiw?  to  ex]ilain  the  biisia  of  all  cohesion,  f<" 
it  is  tacitly  asaiuned  that  the  tables  aiiplied  the  one  against 
the  other  alreaily  have  cohesion.] 

§  27.  7'A.  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  extension  of  » 
body  was  something  else  than  the  ciihesion  of  solid  particles. 

Th.  [Thiit  does  not  api>e;u-  to  me  to  agree  with  your  o^vn 
preceding  explanations.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  body  in  wlii*'^' 
tliere  are  intenial  movements  or  whose  jiai'ticles  are  in  the  a^* 
of  detiwhing  themselves  one  from  another  (as  1  believe  liai»- 
pens  always)  cannot  l)e  extended.  Thus  the  notion  of  exte*^ 
»ion  apjieara  to  me  wholly  different  fiiuu  that  of  cohesion,] 

S  L'S.  Ph.  Another  idea  we  have  of  body  is  the  }>ottef  ^J 
coniiii'iiiic'i/iiifj  vi'ilioii  1,1/  iiiii'iilse;  and  another  we  have  of  *''* 
soul  is  (he  }i':ii-er  '•/  jividurhtij  mnlioii  bij  thought.  Exj)erie"''^ 
clearly  luriiishes  us  ,-m-\i  day  these  two  ideas  ;  but  if  we  vri^^ 
to  investigate  furtlier  how  this  is  done,  we  find  oursfl*'"-'^ 
equally  in  the  dark.  For,  as  regards  the  coinmuiiioation  "' 
motion,  wherein  one  body  loses  as  nmch  motion  as  anoth<jr 
receivi's,  which  is  the  most  ordinary  case,  we  conceive  th'"'* 
notliing  el«^  than  a  nmtiou  which  jkisscs  from  one  body  io'^ 
another;  which  is,  I  tliiiik,  as  obscure  and  as  inconceivab'^ 
as  the  uuvnncr  in  wliich  our  mind  moves  or  stops  our  Iwdies  by 
thought.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  exjilain  the  increase  ot 
motidu  by  means  of  impulse,  which  is  observed  or  believed  W 
hai>])en  iu  certain  cases. 
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Th.    [I  am  not  astonished  that  you  find  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties where  you  seem  to  assume  a  thing  so  inconcei\*able 
as  ih*  ]iassage  of  an  accident  from  one  subject  to  another; 
but  1  see  nothing  which  comjiels  us  to  an  assumption  which  is 
no  less  strange  than  that  of  the  scholastics  of  accidents  with- 
out a  subject,  which  they  ha^-e  taken  care  however  to  attribute 
Wily  lo  the  miraculous  action  of  the  divine  omnipotence, 
*liiU  here  this  passage  would  be  merely  an  ordinary  one.     I 
Wve  alrefuly  said  something  about  it  above  (chap.  31,  S  4'), 
^hcre  I  also  remarked  that  it  is  not  true  that  a  body  loses  as 
I'm  h  motion  as  it  gives  to  another ;  which  they  seem  to  conceive 
4s  if  motion  were  a  substantial  thing  and  resembled  salt  dissolved 
*"  irater.  which  comparison  is  actually  the  one  M.  Rohaut,*  if 
I  mist^e  Dot,  has  used.     I  add  here  that  this  is  not  even  the 
t  naval  ease,  for  I  have  elsewhere  demonstrated  tliat  the 
He  quantity  of  motion  is  niaintainetl  only  when  the  two 
dies  which  come  into  eoUision  proceed  iu  one  and  the  same 
•*>Mlion  before  the  collision  and  still  proceed  iu  one  and  the 
""  ~    6  direction  after  the  collision.     It  is  Ijue  that  the  veritable 
i>f  motion  arc  derived  from  a  cause  aui)erior  to  matter. 
•  for  the  potcer  of  producing  molinn  bif  thowjht,  I  do  nut  think 
have  any  idea  of  it,  as  we  have  no  experience  of  it.     The 
^^1«sians  themselves  a^lmlt  that  souls  cannot  give   a   new 
^"^■8  to  matter,  but  they  pretend  that  they  give  it  a  new 
'"^rmination  or  dire(;tion  of  the  force  it  has  already.     For 
-A'self,  I  maintain  that  souls  change  nothing  in  the  force  nor 
■  _^  the  direction  of  bodies ;   that  the  one  would  be  as  inoon- 
"kvable  and  unreasonable  as  the  other,  and  tliat  you  must 
■*il  yourself  of  the   pre-established   luiniiony  in  order   to 
"  ^^  ~|)tain  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body,] 
„  J^h.    It  is  worth  our  consideration  whether  active  power  is 

u      ^^^t  the    proi>er   attribute   of  spirits  and    passive   power  of 
"'^^^■^lii'S  ?     Whence  we    might  conjecture  that  created  spirits, 

1  (Y.  onW,  p.  nC  —  TR. 
I^fc.         )  Jminei  Bobaiit  or  Rohanlt.  If^SO-lliTS.  a  Prenrh  physiciM,  s  follower  of 
rarti*.    His  rhlef  work,  the  Fhjitir:  wa«  wrillen  in  Freoi.'li.  and  tnui«- 
d  into  Latin,  with  valuable  nolea,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  l«T5-ITa>,  Md 
-a  EBRlisfa  bjr  his  brother  Dr.  John  Clarke.    It  was  ■  text'lHnk  In  the  I'ni- 
Ti6Xy  ot  GxinbridKe,  nnlil  Bn|iplant«d  b;  the  treatiaec  at  Sir  Isaaa  NcwtuQ. 
w  orisina]  work  firat  a|>pcarecl  in  1<STI.  aud  enlarited.  in  two  vol>.,  In  1683. 
'•  LJttin  venlon,  Svu.,  in  16ST ;  the  4th  and  bcBt  edition.  Jaevbl  RokmUtt 
1,  8to..  1718.  -  Tr. 
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beiiig  active  and  passive,  are  not  totally  sei»arate  from  sin*  J^^^^ 
jiassive  matter;  and  that  these  other  beings,  which  are  nctM  'e 
mid  i)assive  at  the  same  time,  partake  of  botli. 

Tk.  [These  thoughts  greatly  please  me  and  entirely  expi*«=^  ** 
my  couvii'tion,  provided  you  explain  the  word  spirit  so  gen*^'- 
ally  that  it  comprises  all  souls,  or  ratiier  (to  speak  still  mO  ^^ 
generally)  all  the  enteleehies  or  substantial  unities,  which  «■  f 
analogous  to  spirits.] 

§  31,  /%.  I  mucli  wish  that  you  would  show  me  in  tl  ^^ 
notion  we  have  of  spirit  anything  more  confused '  or  nearer-  a 
contradiction  than  wliat  the  verj-  notion  of  body  includes.  ^ 

mean  intinlte  divisibility. 

Til.  [What  you  here  say  further  in  order  to  make  evid^"'' 
that  wo  understand  the  nature  of  the  spirit  as  well  or  bett.*^r 
than  that  of  tlie  body  is  very  true ;  and  Froniondus,*  who  li^s 
]iuhlished  a  book,  De  composittone  coiitiinii,  was  right  in  eii'*'^' 
tliiig  it  Luhyriuth.  But  the  question  arises  from  a  false  iJ*^^ 
you  have  of  the  natiirc  of  liody  as  well  as  of  si»ace.] 

g  as.  Pk.  The  idea  of  God  indeed  comes  to  us  as  othe-rs 
do,  tlie  complex  idea  of  God  we  have  being  couiixised  of  tl*^ 
simjde  ideas  which  we  receive  from  reflection  and  which  ■**'* 
extend  by  tlie  idea  we  have  of  the  infinite. 

27(.  [Upon  that  question  I  refer  to  what  I  have  alrea*^- 
said  in  several  places  in  order  to  make  evident  that  all  tl>*^^* 
ideas,  and  iwii-ticularly  that  of  God,  are  in  us  originally,  s*"" 
that  we  only  make  ourselves  take  notice  of  them,  and  fcl**" 
above  all,  the  idea  of  tlte  infinite  is  not  formed  by  an  extens**-'" 
of  finite  ideas.'] 

S  37.  Ph.   The  majority  of  the  simple  ideas  which  com[:>*^?^ 
our  complex  ideas  of  sulwitances  are,  properly  considered,  o*'  y. 
lioKfis,  whatever  our  inclination  to  take  them  as  positive  yt*^* 
ties. 

>  LiKkes  woni  is  "[ierple«"i."  ^A''"".  ^forl-s.  Vol.  1,  p  44.3  (Bobn's  ^<*-'' 
— Tr.  .^ 

s  liWrt  Froiciiiiont  orFromotit  — Ijilln.  Fnimondiis  — ISBT-IGW,  aF>»*'»*^ 
tliH'logiaii.  ProfeBsor  o(  Pliilit!iU|>1iy  atiil  Theology  in  the  Univenity  of  Jj""' 
vftiii.     His  tliHiloeical,  philolojrfi'Hl.  nad  stlfiililii:  knowledjce  wsa  Tery  «**^^ 
Hive.    Di'iH'artes  esteemed  biiilily  bntli  Ilia  knowledKe  nnd   bis  petson.     ^^'         , 
Dotvarlm-  1<>llois.     His  bonk,  Lubgriiilhut  tier  lU  ompvtiliong  conliniii.  ^P"  i 

peami  nt  Aiittrerp  in  Hi,'!!.  —  Tb.  f 

■  Cy.diifv,  pp.  »;.]':  yntEsmtif.  Book  n..<-hap.  14,  S  27,  Th.,aDd  not*  ''         f 
anie,  p.  ICHJ:>)iap.l7, 1  t.  Th..  «n(^,  p.  llii  — Th.  1 
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Tk.  [I  think  that  the  powers,  which  are  not  essential  to 
taiice  and  which  include  not  only  an  ajttitude,  but  also  a 
I  c>;rtiiiu  lertdeney,  are  pro[)erly  what  IH  or  oiig'lit  to  be  under- 
\  Stood  by  }-ei3i  qiiulilies.J 


CHAPTER    XXIY 

OP   COLLECTIVE    1I>KAS   OK   SiruaTANCES 

§  1.  J'h.  After  simple  substances  we  coniP  to  the  aggregates. 
r  'Is  it  not  ti'ue  that  the  idea  of  this  mass  of  men  composing  an 
I' Army,  is  as  inucli  a  single  idea  as  that  of  one  man? 

Th.   [You  are.  right  in  saying  that  this  aggregate  (enn  jier 

I  affj/regalivwm,  to  use  the  language  of  the  school),  niakes  one 

siiiglt^  idea,  although,   pratierly   speaking,  this  mass   of  sul>- 

stiincrs  does  not  form  in  truth  one  substance.     This  is  a  result 

ich  the  soul  by  its  perception  and  its  thouglit  gives  its 

last  arhievement  of  unity.     You  niay,  however,  say  in  a  sense 

lething  .tubstiuitial,  i.e.  comprising  siihatances.] 


CHAPTER   XXV 


OK    HKLATIOX 

I  1.  J^i.    It  remains  to  consider  the  ideas  of  relations  which 

fare  the  (xwrest  in  reality.     When  the  mind  regai-ds  one  tiling 

'   in  com{iarisun  with  another,  this  is  a  relation  or  respect,'  and 

tbe  df  nominations  or  reUUire  terrna,  which  are  produced,  are 

like  so  many  inaiks  which  serve  to  lead  our  thouglits  beyond 

the  subject  to  something  distinct  from  it,  and  tliese  two  are 

L  called  giibjecla  of  the  relation  (t-elala). 

Th.  [llelatioiia  and  orders  liave  soinetliing  of  the  enxnce  >•/ 
^V«u»OM.  ititliough  they  have  their  foundation  in  things ;  for  we 
■^oan  s;ty  that  their  reality,  like  that  of  eternal  truths  aiul  jiossi- 
flrilities,  (monies  from  the  supreme  reason.] 

i  ii.  Pk.  There  may,  however,  be  a  change  of  relation  with- 
Vout  any  change  happening  hi  the  subject.     Titius,  whom  to- 

'  Lwke's  word, /■'iiV"-.  W.-rti.,  Vul.  I,  p. +4U  (BoIid's  ed.).— T». 

i,-,„.i.i.  Google 
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day  I  consider  as  a  father,  ceases  to  be  such  to-morrow  without 
auj-  change  being  made  in  liimaelf,  by  the  acile  faet  of  his 
son's  death. 

Th.  [That  statement  may  very  well  be  made  in  view  of 
things  which  are  perceived ;  although  in  metaphyaii'^l  strict- 
ness it  is  true  that  there  is  no  entirely  exterior  denoniinatioD 
((lenominalio pure  exlrinaeca)  because  of  the  real  connection  ol 
all  things.] 

§  fi.   Ph.    [I  think  that  relation  is  only  between  two  things.] 

Til.  [Tliere  are,  however,  examjiles  of  teiatiou  between  sev- 
eral tilings  at  once,  as  that  of  order  or  that  of  a  genealogiiral 
tree,  which  expresses  the  rank  and  connection  of  all  the  terms 
or  members,  anil  even  a  fignre  like  that  of  a  polygon  includes 
the  relation  of  all  the  sides.] 

S  8,  Ph.  It  is  well  to  consider  also  that  the  ideas  of  rela- 
tions are  often  clearer  than  those  of  the  tilings  wliieh  are  the 
subjects  of  the  relation.  Thus  the  relation  of  father  is  clearer 
than  that  of  man. 

Th.  [That  is  because  this  relation  is  so  general  that  it  may 
also  suit  otlier  substances.  Moreover,  as  a  subject  may  have 
clearness  and  obscurity,  the  relation  might  he.  grounded  in  the 
clear.  But  if  the  form  itself  of  the  relation  involved  the 
knowledge  of  that  whicli  is  obscure  in  the  subject,  it  would 
participate  in  this  obsourity.J 

§10.  Ph.  Thel«mta  which  »ec«ssan7jy  lead  the  mind  to  other 
ideas  than  those  which  are  supposed  really  to  exist  iik  the 
thing  to  which  the  teiin  or  word  is  applied  are  relative  ;  tlie 
others  are  ahuolule. 

Til.  [Vou  have  well  luhled  this  "  vecesnarihj"  and  you  might 
tidd  •^expri'ushj"  or  "al  Jlnt"  for  you  can  think  of  l)lack,  for 
example,  without  thinking  of  its  cause;  but  it  is  by  remaining 
within  the  limits  of  a  knowledge  which  presents  itself  at  first 
and  which  is  confused  or  very  distinct,  but  incomplete ;  the 
one  when  there  is  no  resolution  of  the  idea,  the  other  when 
you  limit  it.  Otherwise  there  is  no  term  so  ab&olnte  or  so 
loose  as  not  to  include  relations  and  the  jierfect  analysis  of 
which  does  not  lead  to  other  things  and  even  to  all  others ;  so 
that  you  can  say  that  relative  tei-vis  indicate  expres^y  the  rela- 
tion tliey  contain.  I  here  oppose  the  abmlnle  to  the  relative, 
and  it  is  in  another  sense  that  I  have  opposed  it  above  to  the 
led.-] 
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OF   CAUSE    ASn    EFFECT    AND    SUMR   OTHER    REl.ATCnVS 

SS  1,  2.  i^    Caime  U  that  whiuh  produces  a  siiiiiile  or  in- 
OntpUx  idea;  ejfect  is  that  which  is  proi!ui;ed. 

Tft.    p  see,  sir,  that  you  ofteu  umierstand  by  idea  the  objec- 

[  tive  reality  gf  the  idea  or  the  quality  which  it  represents.    You 

I  detiae  only  rffivietd  cause,  as  I  have  already  remarked  above. 

I  Tou  must  admit  that,   in  saying  that   effirieiit  i;auxe  is  that 

>'  which  produces  and  effect  that  which  is  ])rcKluced,  you  make 

e  only  of  synonyms.     It  is  true  that  I  have  heard  you  say  a 

little  more  distinctly,  that  canae  is  that  which  viakeg  another 

thiiig  comnience  to  exist,  though  this  word  "makfa"  passes 

over  also  the  principal  difficulty  entirely.     But  that  will  be 

explained  better  elsewhere. J 

Ph.    In  order  further  to  touch  some  other  relations,  I  remark 

that  there  are  terms  employed  to  designate  time  which    are 

ordinarily  regarded  as   Gif,'iiifying  only  positive  ideas,  which 

are  nevertheless  relative,  as  young,  old,  etc.,  for  they  involve  a 

relation  to  the  ordinary  duration  of  the  substance  to  which 

you  attribute  them.     Thus  a  man  is  called  young  at  the  age  of 

twenty  years,  and  very  young  at  the  age  of  seven  years.     But 

*e  call  a  horse  old  at  twenty  years,  and  a  dog  at  seven.     But 

y^  do  not  say  that  the  sun  and  the  stars,  a  ruby  or  a  diamond, 

'^  young  or  old,  because  we  do  not  know  the  ordinary  periods 

**''  their  duration.     §  6.   The  same  is  true  regarding  place  or 

■  **teusion,  as  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  high  or  low,  great  or 

J™'**^.    Thus  a  horse  which  will  be  large  acconling  to  the  idea 

^^    a  Welshman,  appears  very  small  to  a  Fleming ;  each  thinks 

the  horses  which  ai-e  raised  in  his  country. 

^.     ^^1    [These  remarks  are  very  good.     It  Is  true  we  some- 

■"^es  BWerve  a  little  from  this  sense,  as  when  we  say  that  a 

■*^*»)g  is  old  when  comparing  it  not  with  those  of  its  kind,  but 

^*t|i  other  kinds.     For  example,  we  say  that  the  world  or  the 

P^^i  is  very  old.     Some  one  asked  Galileo  if  he  believed  that 

"*e  snn  was  eternal-     He  replied:  etertio  nd  ma  ben  aalico  — 

*^-rnal,  no,  but  very  ancient. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      D  z'-:^  .v..  Google 
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CHAPTER    XXVII 


WHAT   IDENTITY    UK    IIIVKRSITV    IS 

S  1.  Ph.  A  relative  idea  of  the  greatest  importance  is  that 
of  identity  or  diversity.  We  never  find  and  we  cannot  conceive 
it  possible  that  two  things  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the  same 
time  in  the  same  place.  Therefore  when  we  ask  whether  a 
thing  is  the  name  or  not,  the  (jueBtion  always  relates  to  a  thing 
which  at  such  a  time  exists  in  snch  a  place  ;  whence  it  follows 
that  a  thing  cannot  have  two  beginnings  of  existence,  nor  two 
things  one  beginning  only  in    relation  to  the  time   and   the 

•'  jf7i.  [It  is  always  necessary  that  besides  the  difference  of 
'  time  and  place  there  be  an  internal  principle  of  distinction,  and, 
though  there  are  many  things  of  the  same  kind,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  none  of  them  are  ever  perfectly  alike  :  thus 
although  time  and  place  {i.e.  external  relation)  serve  us  in 
distinguishing  things  which  we  do  not  easily  distinguish  bj 
themselves,  the  things  do  not  cease  to  be  distinguishable  in 
themselves.  The  essence  {le  precis)  of  id-entity  and  diversity 
consists,  then,  nut  in  time  and  place,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  diversity  of  things  is  accompanied  by  that  of  time  or  of 
place,  because  they  bring  with  them  different  impressions  of 
the  thing  ;  not  to  say  that  it  is  rather  by  the  things  that  oitB 
place  or  one  time  must  be  distinguished  from  another,  for  in 
themselves  they  are  perfectly  alike,  but  they  are  not,  there- 
V^fore,  substances  or  complete  realities.  The  mode  of  distin- 
guishing which  you  seem  t«  propose  here,  as  unique  in  things 
of  the  same  kind,  is  based  npon  the  supposition  that  penetra- 
tion is  not  conformable  to  nature.  This  supposition  is  reason- 
able, but  experience  indeed  makes  it  evident  that  it  is  not 
closely  applied  here,  when  the  question  concerns  distinction. 
We  see,  for  example,  two  shadows  or  rays  of  light  which  in- 
terpenetrate, and  we  might  invent  for  ouraelves  an  imaginary 
world  wherein  bodies  would  act  in  the  same  way.  But  we  do 
not  cease  to  distinguish  one  ray  from  another  by  tlie  very 
rate  of  their  passage  even  when  thi^y  cross  eachottier.} 
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I  3,  /%-    What  ia  called  the  piinciple  of  indiinduaiiim  (prin- 
tndividualioms)  in   the    scIiodU,   where  they  toroieiit  - 
themselves  ho  much  to  know  what  it  ia,  consists  in  existence 
itself  which  determines  each  being  to  a.  particular  time  and 
place  incommunicable  to  two  beinga  of  the  same  kind, 

ra.    The  principle  of  iiiiiiLidiialioH  '  reappears  in  individuals  i 

in  the  principle  of  distinction  of  which  I  just  spoke.     If  two 

individuals  were  perfectly  alike  and  equaJ  and  (in  a  word) 

tndutiiigiiishable  in  themselves,  there  would  be  no  principle 

of  individuation;   and  I  even  ventuiB  to  assert  that  there 

would  be  no  individual   distinction  or  different  individuals 

nnder  this  condition.     This  is   why  the   notion  of  atoms  is 

ehimerical,  and  arises  only  from  the  incomplete  conceptions 

■of  men.     For  if  there  were  atoms,  i.e.  boilies  perfectly  hard 

ftnd  perfectly  unalterable  or  incapable  of  internal  change  and 

capable  of  differing  among  themselves  only  in  size  and  shape, 

it  is  plain  that  in  the  possibility  of  their  being  of  the  same 

shape  and  size  they  would  then  be  indistinguishable  in  them- 

Btlves,  and  could  be  distinguished  only  by  means  of  external 

denominations  without  an  internal  basis,  which  is  contrary  to 

the  highest  principles  of  reason.     But  the  truth  ia  that  every 

body  is  alterable,  and  indeed  actually  changea  so  that  it  differs 

'1  itself  from  every  other.     I  remember  that  a  distinguished/ 

princess,' who  is  of  a  pre-eminently  excellent  mind,  said  one 

'  LfHiiuIe  iliBFOflsed  tbis  principle  in  hia  dlBpulatinii  for  [he  dpgree  of 

"fJ>"ior  of  PhiloBophy,  entitled,  bi$putaUo  mtlaphynat  dt  prineipio  tnrfi- 

^"l.  wbieh  in  bii  sirteenth  year  he  publicly  defended  at  Leipzig,  Marvb  DO, 

J*;  rf.  UnhraDer,  Leibnii.  Lebea,  I.  37  nq.    This  piece  Is  foiind  in  Gerlianlt. 

^ip-SR,  where  tbe  title-pa^e  cives  the  date  of  th«  public  defence,  May  'XI, 

t  Erdmann,  1-5;  tt  hu  also  beeg  edited,  with  an  extended  crilicnl  Inlro- 

'~  n,  trom  a  copy  found  in  tbe  Library  at  Hannover  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Guhraner, 

ibttohed  at  Berlin  in  ls:iT.    J.  H.  V01I  Kirctimsnn  hng  imblislied  a  Uemuin 

■■HUtm  with  elaborate  and  exteii^ve  notes  In  lils  Philot.  Bibllolhek.  Bd. 

'  V  klriA.  philo:  Klchl,  SchHftfn  O.  W.  Ldhnh  ;  Bd.  82,  KrlSahrtinarn. 

»n(  dtBcuaslon  of  the  principle  of  Individuality,  c/.  R,  Eucheii.  The 

fntiit  ConnrpU  itf  Mud.  Philas.   Thought,  pp.  231-^348.    New  York. 

apUe  Charlotte,  IflnB-ITOG,  the  Brat  Qneen  of  Pruseia.  the  friend  und  In 
.  -Mn  wnee  the  pnpil  nl  t«>linltE  in  philosophy*  The  Theodictt  oritrinftted 
'S  "I»  phniMuplilcal  conTersnlionB  with  ber.  C/.  Qerhardt,  n,  %»;  Erdmann, 
"•-  Leitmilx'*  correspoHii.moe  with  hnr  Is  found  In  O.  Kiopf.  ttie  Werke 
I  ?!.'''**"'*•  ^"'-  '"■  Hnnnoi  or,  187T ;  the  letters  of  philosopblcBl  Iroportani-e 
r  "'lArtiCidt.X.MSiH;..-  e.VWi'f.;  T,M4;  thHletl«rinG.(t,4!KI«7.latran!iUt«l 
l«l>«i»iaui,  PhUvK.  Wurk»  if  t^lhitllt.  IW  ti/.     VJ.  also  Kono  Flecher,  Gtteh. 

<■•-  P*il<M.,  Vol.  a.  p.  uai  .9,,  ad  ed.,  issy.  —  Tb. 
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ilay  while  walking  in  lier  gai-ikii  that  she  did  imt  l)eliefc'*' 
there  were  two  leaves  perfectly  alikf,  A  gentleman  of  die*" 
tinctioii,  who  waa  walking  with  her,  thought  he  would  easily 
find  aoine.  But  although  he  searched  long,  he  was  conviuoe** 
by  his  eyes  that  lie  could  always  note  the  difference.  We  se^ 
by  these  considerations,  hitherto  neglected,  how  far  we  hav^ 
wandered  in  philosophy  from  the  most  natural  notions,  aud. 
how  far  we  have  departed  from  the  great  jirinciples  of  tru^ 
metaphysic.] 

§  i.  Ph.  That  which  constitutes  the  itniti/  (identity)  of  oa^ 
and  the  same  plant  is  the  possession  of  such  an  organizatioi^»- 
of  parts  in  a  single  body,  as  participates  in  a  common  Uf^* 
which  endures  while  the  plant  subsists,  although  the  part^V 
change. 

TJi.  [The  organization  or  configuration  without  an  esistin^S 
principle  of  lite,  which  I  call  a  monad,  would  not  suffice  ^*^ 
cause  the  continuance  of  idem,  nuvtero  or  the  same  individual  r 
for  the  oontiguration  can  abide  specifically  without  abiding  ' 
individually.  When  a  horseshoe  is  changed  into  copper  ia  s» 
mineral  spring  of  Hungary,  the  same  figure  in  kind  remain^* 
but  not  the  same  as  an  indiviitwal ;  for  the  iron  is  diasolreds 
and  the  copper,  with  which  the  water  is  impregnated,  is  pr^^- 
cipitated  and  insensibly  takes  its  place.  Now  figure  ia  a.** 
accident  which  does  not  pass  from  one  subject  to  another  (rf* 
aubjeeto  in  stibjectum).  So  we  must  say  that  bodies  as  weU 
organized  as  others  do  not  remain  the  same  in  appearane^* 
and,  speaking  strictly,  not  at  all.  It  is  almost  like  a  rirer 
which  always  ehangea  its  water,  or  like  the  ship  of  TheseaS 
which  the  Athenians  were  always  repairing.'     But  as  regards 

t  Erdmaon  t.n'i  Jacqups  omit  "  Bpcuifiquement,  sans  demeurer,"  the  raldInK 
of  GBrliftrdL  — Til. 

'ty.  Plftto.  I'hadn.  58  A;  Xenophon,  ifemorabllia,  i,  B.  2.  Tlla  i*aed 
ship,  seut  yearly  to  Delua  by  the  Athenians  lu  oOQsequence  o(  n  vow  ntlde  f> 
Apiillo  by  TliBseiiB  whi'o  on  1i!b  way  to  Crete  with  the  seven  yonths  anil  »*•' 
maldeiM,  the  niiiiual  tribute  of  the  Athenlana  (o  the  Minotaur,  that  If  mcucd 
be  would  senil  annually  to  Delns  a  ship  with  gills  and  aaorifices  aa  a  tlunl'' 
offeriug  for  their  deliveranue.  waa  repaired  piece  by  piece  as  necessarji  •" 
thnt  In  form  auU  apiieHranoe  It  renulnod  the  aame  old  ship  in  wbli^h  TliM"" 
himself  sailed,  while  its  substance  continnally  changed.  The  vessel  semi 
the  phtliMioplierB  as  an  Instance  In  dl«'iiaslous  concerniEig  idonllly  and  win' 
cs>nstitotea  it,  and  as  nn  illnstrallon  of  h  numerical  substance  couUnuoiul; 
the  tame,  though  conalnnily  changing  by  llie  decay  and  rejection  of  idd  aid 
the  growlb  and  acquiaiiiou  ol  n^w  purvs,  as  In  the  case  □[  ths  llvin(  budf- 
—  Ta. 
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nbstances,  which  ace  in  themsflves  a  true  and  real  substantial 
iiity,  trj  whii'h  may  belong  a^tioua  ]>roperly  called  vUnl,  and 
I  regai'ds  substantial  beings,  quat  uito  sjjiritu  coiUijientur,  in 
■urda  of  :iii  ancient   jurisconsult,'  i.e.   which  a  certain 
divisible  spirit  animates,  you  are  right  in  saying  that  they  \ 
nniH'in  perfectly  the  same  individual  through  this  soul  or  this 
pirit  which  constitutes  the  ego  in  thinking  beings.] 
5  5.  Pfi.   The  case  is  not  very  different  in  aiiiiuala  and  in 
E  plants. 

Th.    [If  vegetables  and  animals  have  no  soul,  their  identity 
I  only  apparent;  but  if  they  have,  individual  identity  is  in 
Bitruth  strictly  speaking  there,  although  their  organized  bodies 
~9  not  preserve  it.] 

S  6.  Pk.    This  also  shows  wherein  the  identity  of  the  same 

1  oonsi.<its,  viz.  in  the  fact  alone  that  ho  enjoys  the  same 

ife,  continued  by  particles  of  matter  which  are  in  a  perpetual 

jflnx,  but  which  in  this  succession  are  vitally  united  with  the 

me  organized  body. 

7%.    [Tliat  may  be  understood  in  my  sense.     In  fact,  the 

organized  body  is  not  the  same  from  one  moment  to  another ; 

it  is  only  equivalent     And  if  it  were  not  related  to  the  soul, 

^^  th^re  would  no  longer  be  the  same  life  or  vital  union.     Thua 

^^MQiis  identity  would  be  only  apparent.] 

^^p  Ph.  Whoever  shall  connect  the  identity  of  man  with  any- 
^IJr  thing  else  than  a  well-organized  body,  in  a  certain  instant,  and 
which  thence  continues  in  this  vital  organization  by  a  succes- 
sion of  different  particles  of  matter  which  are  united  to  it, 
will  have  difficulty  in  making  an  embryo,  a  man  of  years,  a 
tool,  antl  a  wise  man  the  same  man,  unless  it  follows  from  this 
supposition  that  it  is  possible  for  Seth,  IsmaeT,  Socrates,  Pilate, 
St.  Augiustine  *  to  be  one  and  the  same  man,  .  .  .  and  this  would 
^ree  still  worse  with  the  notions  of  those  philosophers  who 

t^Pcogiiize  transmigration  and  believe  that  men's  souls  can  be 
*eiit  for  punishment  of  their  irregularities  into  the  bodies  of 
**>iluals ;  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  was  assured  ^ 
•Oat  the  soul  of  Heliogabalua  existed  in  a  hog  would  mean 
•oat  this  hog  was  a  man,  and  the  same  man  as  Helingabalus. 


'  (witot  Pomponlus.  die'l  y.M 

™-  Vnl,  i>,  J,.  523,  ed.  Til.  Mnniiii 

'LwkuhM-St.  Auslin,"  !•! 
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rs  in  the  Digest.  4 
1. 1S70.  — Tb." 
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[B. 


Th.  [Ttere  ia  here  a  quoation  of  iiaine  and  of  thing.  As  for 
the  thiug,  the  identity  of  one  and  the  Guiue  individoal  sub- 
statice  can  be  maiat^iued  only  by  the  conservation  of  the  atune 
Boul,  for  the  body  is  in  a  coutinnal  titix,  and  the  Boul  does  not 
dwell  ia  certajn  atoms  appropriated  to  itself,  nor  in  a  little 
incorruptible  (indomptabW)  hone,  such  as  the  itot'  of  the 
Rabbis.  Moreover  there  is  uo  transmigration  by  which  the 
soul  wholly  leaves  its  body  and  passes  into  another.  It  keeps 
always,  «ven  in  death,  an  organized  body,  a.  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding, although  what  it  keeps  ia  always  subject  to  iusensible 
dissipation  and  to  reparation,  and  indeed  to  undergoing  iu  a 
certain  time  a  great  change.  Thus  instead  of  a  transmigra- 
tion of  the  aonl  there  is  a  transformation,  envelopment,  or 
development,  and  finally  a  fluxion  of  the  body  of  this  soul. 
Van  Helmont,'  the  son,  thought  that  souls  pass  from  body  to 
l>ody,  but  always  within  their  kind,  so  that  there  will  always 
be  the  same  number  of  souls  of  one  and  the  same  kind,  and 
consequently  the  same  number  of  men  and  of  wolves,  and  that 
the  wolves  if  diminished  or  extirpated  in  England  would  be 
proportionally  increased  elsewhere.     Certain  meditations  pul>- 


>  TliQ  Irane  wlilch  the  .lews  rogarded  as  iDcapttble  ot  dopaf ,  relualnint;  until 
tbe  last  day  aud  lonaia);  tbe  nnrleag  ot  the  reaurrectiim  body.  Sctuuirschinldt 
(uys:  "  According  to  tlie  upiuiou  of  tbe  liabbla,  laya  Ulcich  in  his  nute  tu  this 
pla(«,  the  limly  vhlch  w«  are  to  receive^t  the  reaurreclion  ia  already  at  liaiid 
in  our  baokliani).  This  body  or  bone,  T?  (tut),  fla  it  is  propBrl;  called.  Hay 
held  for  thhi  niasou  to  be  incorruptible.  Ia  llie  Juikiit  rhailiuph,  Fol.  lU. 
title  Woitefliacfl,  n.  M,  tbe  following  ncuouut  ia  (riven  of  it :  TUia  ■bone  dui^n}^ 
not,  and  tbe  holy  girlDg  Qod  will  make  It  soft  with  tbe  dew,  and  out  ot  It  will 
build  the  body.  The  reason  why  this  little  botie  la  nut  tu  bu  expoaed  to  cor- 
ruption, tbey  place  iu  tbe  fact  that  It  hna  not  enjoyed  the  pleasure*  of  thla 
world,  as  tbe  rest  of  the  members.  This  doctrine  is  with  them  uo  empty 
speunbitlon.  Tbe  old  Rabbia  of  blessed  memory  have  not  only  seen  this  btiue, 
but  have  found  it  aiMually  bo  strong  and  hard  that  their  hainmBt  and  rook 
Hew  in  pieces  before  this  lliile  bone  was  Injured  It)  the  least.  See  Askatli 
Rufhet  in  tbe  4th  piirt,"  etc.  —  Ta. 

^PraQ^ois  Mercnre  van  Itelruont,  Il)18-16D6,  s  partliinlar  friend  of  the 
Countess  ot  Connnway,  In  whose  Oiiuir.iila  philotaphteu,  Bk.  L,  chap,  a,  {£  7, 
H,  and  chap.  T,  }  1,  London.  1(190.  this  view  of  his  Is  found  in  dvtftIL  On 
Leibnitz's  relations  witli  Van  Heimoat.  (/■  Stein.  Lrittnii  nnri  Spfnvta.  pp. 
!ilO  II]..  and  tiui  references  in  Stein's  notes:  also  Beilaijen,  XV.,  XVI..  op,  eil. 
pp.  :(£)-3.1T.  LelbnilE  composed  for  him,  at  the  request  ot  his  mnaln,  ttie 
Baroness  of  Merode.  a  Latin  epitaph;  r/,  Bnrrlehard,  Hittarin  Bibllnlti.  .Itr- 
ijiulu,  11.,  p.  ^I\ :  also  Stein,  op.  c!t.  pp.  a:<i;^'iT.  Leibnitx  treats  of  him  and 
bU  doirtrinG  in  his  Miscellanies.  <-/.  Oliutn  Iloaovranum,  ed.  J.  F.  Fellar, 
pp,  220-230,  Lipsiffi,  171H.  — Ta. 
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^  lishttd  in  France  would  also  seem  to  tend  hi  that  direction.  If 
transmigration  is  not  taken  strictly,  i.e.  if  any  one  tlionght 
that  Bouls  dwelling  in  the  same  subtile  body  change  only  from 
r  body,  it  would  be  possible,  even  to  the  passage  of 
the  same  soul  into  a  body  of  a  different  kind  after  the  fashion 
of  the  Bralimiiis  and  Pythagoreans.  But  all  that  ia  possible 
'  1  not  for  that  reason  conformed  to  the  onler  of  things.     But 

t  the  question  whether,  in  case  such  a  transmigration  were  tme, 

'  Cain,  Ham,  and  Ismael,  supposing,  according  to  the  KaUns, 
tbey  were  the  same  soul,  would  ileserre  to  be  called  the  same 

' '  nan,  is  only  one  of  name ;  and  I  hare  observed  that  the  cele- 
brated author,  whose  opinions  you  have  maintained,  recognizes 
■ud  explains  it  very  well  {in  the  last  paragraph  fiflkia  citnpter). 
The  identity  of  substance  would  oc<;ur  therein,  hut  iu  case 
there  were  no  connection  of  memory  betweeu  the  different 
persons,  as  the  same  soul  would  make,  there  woidd  not  bo 
sufficient  moral  identity  to  say  that  it  would  be  one  and  the 
aatw  person.  And  if  God  willed  that  the  human  soul  should 
go  into  the  body  of  a  hog,  forgetting  the  man  and  performing 
no  rational  acts,  it  would  not  constitute  a  man.  But  if  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  it  had  the  thoughts  of  a  man,  and  even  of 
the  man  whom  it  animated  before  the  change,  like  the  Golden 

tAss  of  Apuleius,  one  would  perhaps  have  no  difficulty  in  say- 
ing that  the  same  Lucius,  who  had  come  into  Thessaly  to  see 
his  friends,  lived  under  the  ass's  hide,  where  Photis  had  pub 
llini  in  spite  of  herself,  aud  wandered  from  master  to  master 
until  the  roae^  he  ate  restored  him  to  his  natural  form.' 
l(y.  Apulaiiis,  3/p(nmorpft.,Bk.  III..V0I  l,pp.  22njig. ;  Bk.XL.pp.  T70«j., 
•ditlon  JQ  U  vnls.,  patcing  t'oiillniiouH,  A.  J.  Vulpy,  Loadou,  lS2fl.  The  Mtla- 
morphotri  is  la  (^outeotB  very  Bimilar  la  a  work  entitleil,  a«vii.si  ^  ii>>M  (I.uci'ii 
or  Au),  lutcribHd  to  Luuiau.  a  cfinteDiponiry  n[  Apulelua  whu  fluuriBlinil  about 
UO  A.n.,  uhI  is  most  probalily  an  ImltatioD  of  it.  Tbe  InFldeuts  auil  adven- 
tuna  tn  both  nra  nearly  IdontfcRl.  tlie  names  only  being  chnnged,  bolh  writers, 
bDiri*v<;r,  calliDg  the  bero  LociuH.  In  the  course  of  liis  adrenturea  Lui'iuB 
hocaine  inrolved  Id  aloie-alTalr  with  a  wHitlng-woinan  by  the  name  of  Fotis. 
wtmae  roiBlreas  practised  the  art  ut  magic,  and  clinugeil  at  trill  beraotf  and 
(Khen  into  vaiiotu  animals  by  the  use  ot  certain  ointments,  Luuiiis,  very 
dniruiu  tu  learn  all  about  this  wonderlnl  art,  finally  iHtTSuaded  Foils,  Who 
rUiined  thiit  shn  undoratooil  her  mistress's  art,  to  try  it  on  liim.  81ia.  did  bo, 
inMidinK  lo  chaner  him  into  an  awl,  Into  which  foroi  her  mistress  ill  tlie 
(leht  of  them  both  had  )uBt  chanireil  henwlt.  but  In  her  haste  and  i^nntnslon 
urinx  the  wrong  ointmenl,  Bb«  changed  him,  "in  spite  of  herself."  Into  an  ass. 
The  work  of  Apuleius  in  much  more  extended  llian  tbat  of  Ijiulaii,  and.  In 
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S  9.  Ph.  1  think  we  can  boldly  advauM  the  idea  that  wh&. 
ever  of  ua  saw  a  creatui-e  made  and  formed  like  himself, 
although  it  had  never  exhibitf^d  more  reason  than  a  cat  or  a 
parrot,  would  not  cease  to  call  it  a  man  ;  or  if  he  heard  a 
parrot  discoursing  rationally  and  in  a  philosophical  manner 
would  call  or  think  it  only  a  parrot,  and  would  say  of  the 
former  of  these  animala  that  it  is  an  uncultivated  man,  dull 
and  destitute  of  reason,  and  of  the  latter  that  it  is  a  parrot  full 
of  intelligence  and  good  sense. 

TVi.  [I  shoidd  be  more  of  the  same  opinion  iipon  the  second 
point  than  upon  the  first,  although  there  is  still  something  to 
be  said  thereupon.  Few  theologians  would  be  venturesome 
enough  to  agree  at  once  and  absolutely  to  the  baptism  of  an. 
animal  in  human  form,  but  without  appearance  of  reason,  if 
he  were  taken  while  young  in  the  woods  and  some  priest  of 
the  Bomau  church  should  ]>erhaps  say  conditionally,  if  j/oii 
are  a  man  I  baptize  you;  for  they  would  not  know  whether 
he  is  of  the  human  race  and  whether  a  rational  soul  dwells 
therein,  and  this  might  be  an  ourang-outang,  an  ape  externally 
very  like  a  man,  such  as  that  one  whom  Tulpiua '  speaks  of  as 
having  seen,  and  that  one  an  account  of  whose  anatomy  a 
learned  physician  has  published.  It  ia  certain  (I  admit)  that 
man  can  become  as  stupid  as  an  ourang-ouiang,  but  the  interior 
of  a  rational  soul  would  abide  there  in  spite  of  the  suspension 
of  the  exercise  of  reason  as  I  have  explained  above ;  thus  it  is 
a  point  of  which  we  cannot  judge  by  appearances.  As  for  the 
second  case,  nothing  prevents  there  being  rational  animals  of 
a  different  kind  froiu  ourselves,  as  those  inhabitants  of  the 
poetio  kingdom  of  the  birds  in  the  sun,  where  a  parrot  having 
come  from  this  world  after  its  ileath,  saved  the  life  of  a  trav- 
eller who  had  treated  him  well  here  below.  But  if  it  hap- 
pened, as  it  happens  in  the  country  of  the  fairies  or  of  Mother 

«[iltenf  <tsininf,ab"nQda  in  a  mj-Btipimn  notfoaiid  )ntbe  A^ix^  im.  A  briel 
^etch  of  Lucian's  work  may  be  tuutiil  In  the  Enc^clnpmilia  BrUOHnicti, 
Otb  ed.,  under  tbe  article  "Lnuius."  Uu  ApuJelus,  ami  tiK  relation  of  )Us 
work  to  tbat  at  Lacian,  cf.  Teuffvl,  GeKh.  d.  RUm.  Lit.,  %  3C!T,  :),  4th  vi.. 
LeipliR;  B.  <!.  TealjDur,  1882i  i  307,  1,  fith  ed.  by  Ludwlg  Srhwabe,  Lplpiig; 
Tr-nhiier.  IStN).  and  from  tliln  Bd.,  the  English  Imnalatloii  lu  li  vnls..  Iiy  d^i. 
C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.,  Qon.  Bpll  and  Sons,  London,  1891.  — Ta. 

'  NlcDlns  Tulp.  lOe.'i-lHT'l,  h  Dntcli  pbyHlulan  and  magliitrate,  In  Bk.  m., 
chap. .'«.  of  hi«  ObirTvailonum  mrdicanim  libriiTts,  AmiterdaiD,  lOlI.Hibed., 
revised  witli  addltioriB.  U-y<1i-n.  1752.— Tb. 
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that  a  parrub  was  a  tratisi'urmed  daughter  of  a  king  and 
,uie  kiiuwu  as  such  while  speaking,  duubtlesa  her  lather 
and  mother  would  caress  her  as  their  daughter  whom  they 
thought  they  possessed  though  couiMialed  under  this  strange 
form.  I  should  not  oppose  luyaelf,  however,  to  him  who  should 
«ay  that  in  the  Golden  Ass  as  the  telf  or  the  individual  i-e- 
mained  for  the  sake  of  the  same  immaterial  spivit,  so  Lucius 
01  the  person  remained  for  the  sake  of  the  apperception  of 
thia  ego,  but  that  this  is  no  longer  a  man ;  as  it)  fact  it  seems 
QPceRsary  to  add  something  of  the  figure  and  constitution  of 
the  hody  to  the  definition  of  man,  when  we  say  that  he  is  a 
>utiiinal  animal ;  otherwise  in  my  view  the  genii  would  also  be 
neu.] 

S  9.  Pk.   The  word  perfton  carries  with  it  a  thinking  and 

lutclligent  being,  callable  of  reason  and  reflei^tion,  that  ean 

^'^tiKider  itself  indeed  as  the  mme,  as  one  and  the  same  thing 

"bjch  thinks  at  different  times  and  in  different  placea ;  which 

*t  tloea  only  by  that  consciousness '  which  it  has  of  its  own 

■<!ts.    And  this  knowledge  always  accompanies  our  sensations 

^U  our  present  perceptions  [when  they  are  suSiciently  dis- 

"■"  pnshfHt,  as  1  have  more  than  ouce  before  remarked]  and  it 

liy  this  that  each  one  is  to  himself  what  he  calls  himself. 

is  not  considered  in  this  ease  whether  the  same  self  is  con- 

led  in  the   same   or  in  different    substances.      For  since 

'tsseiousness  '  always  accompanies  thought,  and  is  that  which 

^''aTtes  each  one  to  be  what  he  calls  himnelf  and  by  which  he 

"*  tiistingnished  from  every  other  thinking  being  ;  it  is  also  in 

t'»ia  alone  that  personal  identity  consists,  or  that  which  makes 

rational  being  always  to  be  the  same ;  and  as  far  as  this 

■iouanena  can  be  extended  over  actions  or  thoughts  already 

It,  so  far  the  identity  of  this  person  extends,  and  the  self 

at  present  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

7^  [I  am  also  of  this  opinion  that  consciousness  or  the 
I*^tT*ption  of  the  ego  proves  a  moral  or  personal  identity. 
*-*»d  it  is  by  this  that  1  distinguish  the  im.cMnfti/tJy'of  the 
***Ul  of  an  animal  from  the  immortiiUty  of  the  soul  of  man 


'  The  French  u  "  sentiroent."  —  Tr. 
'The  Frenrli  tew  Ib  "la  cnnBi-ieni'B  leum-iuui 
"»rh»nlt ;  "  rnnwiojiit^,"  Errlinann  >iii]  Jnrqups.  — 
'  Th(^  FreDch  is  "  incesMbitlti!.''  i,;,  I'otiliuiiily  o 


>f  the  soul  of  man ,  j 

um  nu  iMinscieni'iosite),"  I 

rR,  1 

purjieluity.— Ta.  ■ 
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both  preserve  jiliysical  and  real  identity,  but  as  for  man,  he  is 
(ioii formed  to  the  rules  of  diviue  ijrovidence  bo  that  the  soul 
lu-uaervea  also  identity  moral  and  apparent  tu  ourselves,  in  order 
to  constitute  the  same  person,  ca{iable  consequently  of  feeling 
chastisementB  and  rewards.  It  seems  that  you,  sir,  hold  thut 
this  apparent  identity  could  be  preserved,  if  there  were  uo 
re-al  identity.  1  should  thiuk  that  that  might  perhaps  be  by 
the  absolute  power  of  God,  hut  according  to  the  order  of  things, 
identity  apparent  to  the  person  himself  who  perceives  the 
1  same,  supposes  real  identity  to  every  proximate  transitiwt, 
accompanied  by  reflection  or  perception  of  the  ego,  a  perception 
intimate  and  immediate  naturally  incapable  of  deception.  IE 
man  could  be  merely  a  machine  and  with  that  have  conscious- 
ness, it  would  be  necessary  to  be  of  your  opinion,  air ;  but  I 
hold  that  this  case  is  not  possible  at  least  naturally.  Neither 
would  I  say  that  permnal  identity  and  even  the  «e{/"  do  not 
dwell  in  us  and  that  I  am  not  this  ego  which  has  been  in  the 
cradle,  under  pretext  that  I  no  more  remember  anything  of 
all  that  I  then  did.  It  is  sufficient  in  order  to  find  nionil 
identity  by  itself  that  there  he  a  middle  bond  of  comKiaiimifxa 
Iwtween  a  state  bordering  upon  or  even  a.  little  removed  from 
another,  although  a  leap  or  forgotten  interval  might  be  mingled 
therein.  Thus  if  a  disease  had  caused  an  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  the  bond  of  consciousness  so  that  I  did  nut  know 
how  1  came  into  the  present  state,  althougli  I  remember  things 
more  remote,  the  testimony  of  others  eould  fill  the  void  ia  my 
memory.  I  could  even  be  punished  upon  this  testimony,  if  1 
had  just  done  something  bad  of  deliberate  purpose  in  an  inter- 
val that  I  had  forgotten  a  little  after  on  account  of  this 
disease.  And  if  I  had  just  forgotten  all  pLi^t  things  and* 
would  be  obliged  to  let  myself  lie  taught  anew  even  to  my 
name  and  even  to  reading  and  writing,  I  could  always  learn 
from  others  my  past  life  in  my  previous  state,  as  I  have  kept 
my  rights  without  its  being .  necessary  for  me  to  share  them 
with  two  {>erson3,  and  to  make  me  the  heir  of  myself.  All 
this  suffices  tu  maintain  moral  identity,  which  makes  the  aame 
person.  It  is  tnie  that  if  others  should  conspire  to  deceive 
nie  (as  I  might  indeed  be  deceived  by  myself,  by  some  vision, 
dream,  or  illness,  believing  that  what  I  had  dreamed  had  hap- 

'  Gfrlmnll  reaiU;  "rl  "  :  ErdniHiiri  niul  Ja™iies:  "  mic,"  ao  (1 
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pened  to  me)  the  appearance  wuuld  be  false.  But  there  are 
cases  IQ  which  we  can  be  morally  certain  of  the  truth  upon  the 
relation  of  another,  and  with  God  whose  social  connection 
with  us  constitutes  the  principal  point  of  molality,  the  error 
cannot  have  place.  As  for  the  self,  it  will  be  well  to  dis- 
tingni.sh  it  from  the  phenomeiwn  of  self  and  from  conscious- 
ness. The  s<-lf  constitutes  identity  real  and  physical,  and  the 
pkeiiomeiion  of  self,  accompanied  by  truth,  joins  thereto  per- 
sonal identity.  Thus  not  wishing  to  say  that  personal  iden- 
tity extends  no  farther  than  memory,  I  would  say  still  less 
that  the  s'-lf  or  physical  identity  depends  upon  it.  Real  and 
)>ersonal  identity  is  proved  with  the  utmost  possible  certainty 
by  present  and  immediate  reflection;  it  is  proved  sufficiently 
for  ordinarj'  purposes  by  our  memory  of  the  interval  or  by  the 
conspiring  testimony  of  others.  But  if  God  should  change  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  real  identity,  jiersonal  identity  would 
remain,  provided  man  preserved  the  apjiearances  of  identity, 
as  well  the  internal  (that  is  to  say,  consciousness")  as  the 
external,  like  those  which  consist  in  that  which  appears  to 
others.  Thus  consciousness  is  not  the  sole  means  for  consti- 
tuting ]»ei-sonal  identity,  and  the  testimony  of  another  or  even 
other  proofs  can  supjily  it.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  if 
contradiction  occurs  between  those  diverse  a])pearances.  Con- 
sciousness may  be  silent  as  in  forgetfutness ;  hut  if  it  should 
alter  very  clearly  things  which  were  contrary  to  tlte  other 
api>earanees,  we  should  be  embarrassed  in  the  decision  and  as 
it  wi're  suspended  sometimes  Iwtwecn  two  jios sib ili ties,  that 
of  the  error  of  onr  memory  and  that  of  some  deception  in 
external  appearances.] 

S  11.  Ph.  [You  will  say]  that  the  members  of  the  body  of 
every  man  are  a  part  of  himself  [and  that  thus,  the  body 
being  in  a  perpetual  flux,  the  man  cannot  remain  the  same]. 

Tk.  [I  should  ratlier  prefer  to  say  that  the  /and  the  Ha  are 
without  parts,  because  it  is  said,  and  witli  reason,  that  the 
same  substance,  or  the  same  physical  ego,  is  really  preserved. 
But  we  cannot  say,  speaking  according  to  the  exact  truth  of 
things,  that  the  same  whole  is  preserved  when  a  part  is  lost. 
Sow  whatever  has  corporeal  parts  cannot  fail  to  lose  some  of 
them  at  every  moment,] 

$  13.   Ph.    The    consciousness  which    one    has   of   his    past 
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actions  cannot  be  ti'snafevred  from  one  thinking  substance  to 
another  [and  it  wonid  be  certiiin  that  the  same  substance 
abides,  because  we  feel  ourselves  the  same],  if  this  coiiscious- 
neaa  were  a  single  and  indeed  an  individual  act  [i.e.  if  the  act 
of  reflecting  were  the  same  as  the  act  upon  which  you  reflect 
in  perceiving  it].  But  as  it  is  only  an  actual  representation 
of  a  past  act  it  remains  to  be  shown  how  it  is  impossible  for 
what  has  never  really  [)eeii  to  be  represented  to  the  miud  as 
truly  having  been. 

Th.  [Memory  after  an  interval  may  deceive;  we  have  ex- 
perienced it  often,  and  there  are  means  of  conceiving  a  natural 
cause  of  this  error.  But  present  or  immediate  memory,  or  the 
.  memory  of  what  passed  immediately  before,  i.e.  the  conscious- 
ness or  reflection  which  accompanies  internal  action,  cannot 
naturally  deceive ;  otherwise  we  should  not  be  certain  indeed 
that  we  think  of  this  or  that  thing,  for  this  statement  is 
made  internally  only  of  the  action  already  past,  and  not  iu 
connection  with  the  action  itself.  Now  if  these  internal, 
immediate  experiences  are  not  certain,  there  will  be  no  truth 
of  fact  of  which  we  can  be  assured.  And  I  have  already  said 
that  there  may  be  intelligible  reasons  for  the  error  which  ex- 
]K)ses  itself  in  perceptions  mediate  and  external,  but  in  those 
immediately  internal  we  cannot  find  any  unless  by  recurring 
to  the  omnipotence  of  God.] 

§  14.  Ph.  As  for  the  question  whether  the  same  immaterial 
substance  remaining  there  may  be  two  distinct  persons,  see 
upon  what  it  is  based.  It  is  this:  If  the  same  immaterial 
being  can  be  deprived  of  all  conscionsiiesa  {sentiment)  of  its  past 
existence,  and  lose  it  wholly,  without  the  power  of  ever  recov- 
ering it,  so  that  beginning,  so  to  speak,  a  new  account  from  a 
new  period,  it  has  a  consciousness  («»i science)  which  cannot 
extend  beyond  this  new  state.  All  those  who  believe  in  the 
pre-exlstence*  of  sovh  are  evidently  of  this  mind.     I  have  seen 

I  I.t.  eilatenee  before  thU  earthly  life.  The  dortride  was  set  torlh  wirh 
more  or  Ikhi  tiiltiesa  l>y  the  PythHgoreniKi,  Platu,  Pbilo,  OrlKcn.  and  luore 
rweutly,  AmoiiK  others,  by  LeBainj;,  Eriirhaiin  del  lUfiUfbeHifeiichlti-hlrl, 
i  Oi  *q.;  Kant,  i)i>  Reliiiiiin  Innerhalb  drr  Greiitfn  der  bloKien  Krrnun/t, 
Bk.  1.,  4 ;  JulluR  Muller,  Die  •■lirin.  r,'hrt  von  der  SSntte,  Bk.  IV.,  ohmp.  4, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  4ae  si;.,  Breninu,  1844.  and  English  translnlion  of  the  same,  Sd  ed.,  . 
from  the  5th  German  eil..  Hnlle.  IHHG,  Vol.  S,  pp.  357  inj..  Edinburgh:  T.  i  T, 
Clnrk,  IStiS.      The  dn'trida  liUH   lieeu    iie^il  cliietly  to  eitiilaiii  the  OriglD  ot 
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a  man  who  was  persuaded  that  liis  soul  had  been  the  soul  of 
Socrates  ;  aud  I  can  assure  you  that  iu  the  post  he  filled  and 
which  was  not  one  of  little  impurtaitce  he  passed  far  a  very 
rational  man,  and  he  apjieared  by  hU  works  which  have  seen 
the  light  to  lack  neither  intelligenfie  nor  leiirning,  Xow  souis 
being  '  indifferent  to  any  portion  of  matter  u-hatever  this  may  be, 
as  far  as  we  can  know  it  by  their  nature,  tins  supposition 
(oE  the  same  soul  passing  into  different  bodies)  involves 
no  apparent  absurdity.  But  he  who  now  h;is  no  oouscious- 
ness  of  that  which  Nestor  or  Socrates  ever  did  or  thought, 
does  he  or  can  he  conceive  himself  the  same  person  as  Nestor 
or  Socrates?  Can  he  take  part  in  the  actions  of  these  two 
ancient  Greeks?  Can  he  attribute  them  to  himself  or  think 
them  bis  own  actions  rather  than  those  of  some  other  man 
whci  has  alreaily  existed?  He  is  no  more  the  same  person 
with  one  of  them  than  if  the  soul  now  present  in  him  had 
been  created  when  it  begim  to  animate  the  body  which  it  now 
jiossesses.  This  would  no  more  contribute  to  make  him  the 
same  person  as  Nestor,  than  if  some  of  the  particles  of  matter 
which  once  formed  part  of  Nestor  were  now  a  part  of  this 
man.  For  the  same  immaterial  substance  without  the  same 
consciouaness  no  more  makes  the  same  person  to  be  united  to 
such  or  such  a  body  than  the  aame  partielea  of  matter,  united  to 
a  body  without  a  common  cousciotisuess,  can  make  the  same 

Tk.  [An  immaterial  being  or  a  spirit  catmol  he  stripped 
of  ^1  perception  of  its  past  existence.  There  remain  for  it 
some  impressions  of  all  that  luis  formerly  happened  to  it,  and 
it  «ven  has  some  presentiments  of  all  that  wili  hap[ten  to  it ; 
I'll  these  feelings  are  most  often  too  small  to  lie  capable  of 
heing  distiugMished  and  perceived,  although  they  may  [lerhaps 
wmetime  be  developed.     This  continuation  and  bond  of  per- 

"^nrstn;  Imt  <t  U  sn  eiplaastlon  which  itoes  not  ex|i1iiin,  its  awanieil  snln- 
"'Hi  being  nierel)'  an  evasion  ol  tlie  n^al  difficulty  by  pOHhlDg  the  problvm 
***  luiMilved  into  iiast  lime.  C/.  O.  Pfleiderer,  RfliiiiMmphilatophiK  out 
^"-K.  Grundlagr,  Vol.  2,  p.  382.  2d  eA.,  Berlin :  O.  Relmer,  1S84;  English 
"UaUtion.  Vol,4,  p.S9.  London:  Wiiliaina  &  Nurgate.  1B88.  For 
"'  Uie  ibeory  u  held  by  Julias  Huller,  e/.  I.  A.  Dorner,  .Sy»(eni  d.  i-l 
'lliilifHilehTf.iTJ.3:  §  82,  3,  Berlin  :  Wm.  Hem,  1881 ;  English  Iran? 
Wbbur^:  T.  4  T.  Clark,  1883. -Tb. 

'Gcrhkrdt  and  Jarqucs  read:  "  les  Imes  estaut  "  ("ritaat,"  J.);  Erdnuuia 
fWi:  "tam."  — Tr. 
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ceptiona  constitutes  ia  reality  the  same  individaal,  bat  the 
apperceptions  {i.e.  when  past  feelings  are  perceived),  prare 
besides  a  mond  identity  and  make  leal  identity  appear.  The 
pre-existence  of  souls  does  not  appear  to  ua  through  our  per- 
ceptions, but  if  it  were  true,  it  might  sometime  make  itself 
known.  Thus  it  is  not  reasonable  that  the  restitutioo  of 
memory  becomes  forever  impossible,  the  insensible  percep- 
tions (whose  use  I  have  set  forth  on  so  many  important  occa- 
sions) serving  here,  moreover,  to  preserve  the  seeds.  The  late 
Henry  More,  a  theologian  of  the  English  church,  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  pre-existence  and  has  written  in  its 
defence.'  The  late  M,  Van  Helmont,  the  son,  went  much 
farther,  as  I  just  said,  and  believed  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  but  always  into  bodies  of  one  and  the  same  species,  so 
that  according  to  him  the  human  soul  always  animated  a  man. 
He  l>eIioved  with  some  Rabbis  in  the  passage  of  the  soul  of 
Adam  into  the  Afessiah  as  into  the  new  Adam.  And  I  do  not 
know  but  that  he  thought  he  had  himself  been  some  ancient, 
altogether  clever  man  that  he  was  elsewhere,  Kow  if  this  pas- 
sage of  souls  was  true,  at  least  in  the  possible  way  that  I  have 
explained  nlxive  (but  which  does  not  appear  probable),  i.^. 
that  souls,  keeping  their  subtile  bodies,  pass  at  once  into  other 
foiirsi'  iKidies,  the  same  individual  would  always  subsist  in 
Nestor,  in  Socrates,  and  in  any  modern,  and  he  could  even 
niak*'  his  identity  known  to  any  one  who  would  penetrate 
suHii'icntly  into  his  nature,  ou  account  of  the  impressions  or 
marks  which  would  there  remain  of  all  that  Xestor  or  Soc- 
i-iites  have  done,  anil  which  any  genius  sufficiently  penetrat- 
ing could  there  read.  Hut  if  the  motlem  man  had  no  means 
internal  or  external  of  knowing  what  he  had  been,  it  would  !« 
as  far  as  the  moral  is  eoni'erned  as  if  he  had  not  been.  liut 
it  a|>[«'ars  that  nothing  is  neglected  in  the  world  in  relation 
even  to  the  moral,  liecause  (iod  is  the  monarch  thereof  whose 
government  is  perfeet.  Souls  according  to  my  hypothesis  are 
not  iiiih\ffn'iil  ivguriling  any  portion  of  matter  whatever,  as  it 
Bwms  to  you ;  on  the  contrary,  they  originally  express  tho.« 
portions  to  whieh  they  are  and  ought  to  be  united  by  nature. 

1  (V.  <))-r,i.  1.  7,V»-7,M.  Loii.ten.  HW;  Mlowinjt  thp  Ivabhm]m,  he  thinki  >]1 
imul..  iv-n-  ,r,-iit,-,f  ai  tl..-  Siinu-  tiaw  h<  il„.  Br,.rl.l,  2.  Sai;  «nd,  like  Leibnltt 
n-inints  lliriii  u  nlaajs  uiiit,il  willi  sniuo  kind  ol  matter,  2,  3W1,  306.— T*. 
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ThuB,  if  the;  pas§  into  a  uew  body  coarse  oi  sensible,  they 
would  always  preserve  the  expression '  of  all  that  they  had 
perceived  in  the  old,  aud  it  would  even  be  necessary  for 
the  new  body  to  manifest  it  so  that  the  individual  continuity 
will  always  have  its  real  marks,  ftut  whatever  our  past  state 
may  have  been,  the  effect  it  leaves  cannot  always  be  for  us 
apperwivabte.  The  clever  author  of  the  Essay  on  Understand- 
ing, whose  views  you  had  espoused,  had  remarked  (Bk.  II., 
chap.  27.  On  Identity,  §  27)  that  a  part  of  these  suppositions 
or  fictions  of  the  passage  of  souls,  assumed  as  possible,  is 
founded  upon  the  common  view  of  the  mind  as  not  only  inde- 
pendent of  matter  but  also  as  indifferent  to  every  sort  of  mat- 
ter. But  I  hope  that  what  you  have  said,  sir,  on  this  subject 
here  and  there  will  serve  to  clear  up  this  doubt  and  to  make 
better  known  what  is  naturally  possible.  We  see  thereby 
bow  the  acts  of  an  ancient  might  belong  to  a  modern-  who  had 
the  same  soul,  although  he  did  not  perceive  them.  But  if  he 
should  come  to  recognize  it,  still  more  would  personal  identity 
follow.  For  the  rest  a  portion  of  matter  passing  from  one 
bo<ly  into  anotlier  does  not  constitute  the  same  human  indi- 
vidual, nor  what  is  called  the  ego,  but  it  is  the  soul  which 
constitutes  it.] 

S  16.  I'h.  It  is,  however,  true  that  I  am  as  much  concerned 
and  as  justly  responsible  for  an  action  dotK  a  thousand  years 
since,  which  is  now  adjudged  as  mine  by  this  present  con- 
sciousness (self-consciousness ")  thereof,  as  having  been  done 
by  myself,  as  I  am  for  what  I  have  just  done  in  the  preced- 
ing moment. 

Th.  [This  view  of  having  done  something  may  deceive  in 
dist;int  actions.  Men  have  taken  as  true  by  force  of  repetition 
what  they  dreamed,  or  what  they  invented ;  this  false  view 
may  embarrass,  but  it  caniutt  make  them  punishable,  unless 
others  agree  therewith.  On  tlie  other  hand,  you  can  be  respon- 
sible for  what  you  have  done,  when  you  have  forgotten  it, 
provided  the  action  be  verified  elsewhere.] 

5  17.  Ph.    Every  one  finds  every  day  that  while  his  little 

'  Gfrhardt  and  Enlmaim  rewl:  "  I'eipteselon  " ;  Jai'qui>B:  "  I'impreBsioD." 
—  Tr. 

-liirhardi's  reaiiinit;  Fnlnmriii  nnd  Jacques liave,  a«  bpfnre  (p.SJS,  noteS), 
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fiiigfir  is  coiiipreliendeil  under  this  consciousness,  it  constitutes 
as  much  apart  of  himself  (of  him)  as  that  which  is  most  so. 

Tk.  [I  have  saiil  (S  11)  why  I  would  not  advance  the  view 
that  my  linger  is  a  part  of  me ;  but  it  is  true  tliat  it  belongs  to 
ine  and  that  it  constitutes  a  part  of  my  body.] 

I'll.  [Those  who  hold  another  view  will  say  that]  in  the 
event  of  this  little  finger  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body,  if  this  consciousness  accompanies  the  little  finger  and 
leaves  the  rest  of  tlie  boily,  it  is  evident  that  the  little  fiiiget 
would  be  the  person,  the  sume  person,  and  tliat  then  the  telf 
would  have  nothing  to  do  witli  the  rest  of  the  body. 

77i.  [Nature  does  not  iulmit  these  fictions,  which  are  de- 
stniyei)  by  the  System  of  Harmony  or  the  perfect  correspon- 
dence of  the  soul  and  the  body.] 

S  18.  Ph.  It  seems,  however,  that  if  the  body  should  con- 
tinue to  live  and  to  have  its  particular  consciousness,  in  which 
the  little  finger  had  no  share,  and  that  meanwhile  the  soul 
was  in  the  finj^r,  the  finger  could  not  own  any  of  the  actions 
of  the  vest  of  the  Iwily.  and  we  could  no  longer  Imput*  them 
to  it." 

Th.  [Tlie  siiul  also  which  would  be  in  the  finger  would  not 
Iwloiig  to  this  body.  I  admit  that  if  God  caused  conscious- 
nesses to  l>e  transferred  t«  other  souls,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  treat  them  in  asi'ordance  with  moral  notions,  as  if  they 
wen-  the  same ;  but  this  would  disturb  the  order  of  things 
without  reason,  and  make  a  divorce  between  the  appercepti- 
ble  and  the  truth,  which  is  conserved  by  the  insensible  percep- 
tions, whii'h  woidd  not  bo  reasonable,  because  the  perceptiona 
insensilili'  at  present  may  some  ihiy  be  'developed,  for  there  w 
nothiiii;  useless,  and  eternity  gives  a  large  field  for  changes.] 

$  LM.  /%.  Human  laws  do  not  punish  the  madman  for  the 
nets  which  the  sober*  man  does,  nor  the  sober  man  for  what 
ihe  madmiin  dikes,  thertdiy  making  them  two  persons.  Thus 
they  say:  he  is  l>eside  himself. 

Th.  [The  laws  threaten  to  chastise  and  promise  to  recom- 
ixnisi-  in  order  to  prevent  i«d  and  further  good  acts.  Now  a 
madman  may  lie  such  that  the  threats  and  promises  do  not 
operate  sufficiently  u(H>n  hiuu  reason  no  longer  being  master; 
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thu3  in  proportion  to  his  weakness  the  severity  of  the  pain 
should  cease.  On  the  other  hand  we  wish  the  criminal  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  evil  he  has  done  in  order  that  he  may  feac 
further  to  commit  crimes,  but  the  madman  not  being  sensitive 
enough,  we  are  well  content  to  wait  a  good  while  in  order  to 
execute  the  sentence  which  punishes  him  for  what  he  did 
when  sober.  Thus  what  the  laws  or  the  judges  do  in  these 
instances  comes  not  from  the  conception  of  two  persons.] 

§  22.  Ph.  In  fact  in  the  party  whose  opinions  I  represent 
to  you,  this  objection  is  made,  that  if  a  man  who  is  drunk  and 
who  is  afterwards  no  longer  drunk,  is  not  the  same  person,  he 
should  not  be  punished  for  what  he  did  while  drunk,  since  he 
is  no  longer  conseious  of  his  act.  But  they  reply  that  he  is 
altogether  as  much  the  same  person  as  a  man  who  during  his 
sleep  walks  and  does  many  other  things  and  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  evil  he  has  happened  to  do  in  that  state. 

Th.  [There  is  much  difference  between  the  acts  of  a 
drunken  man  and  those  of  a  true  and  recognized  somnamliu- 
list.  VVe  punish  drunkards  because  they  can  avoid  drunken- 
ness and  can  even  have  some  memory  of  pain  while  drunk. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  within  the  power  of  somnambuli.sts  to 
abstain  from  their  nocturnal  walk  and  from  what  they  do. 
But  if  it  were  true  that  by  giving  them  a  good  flogging  we  could 
make  them  stay  in  bed,  we  should  be  right  in  doing  it,  and  we 
should  not  fail  either,  although  this  would  be  rather  a  remedy 
than  a  punishment.  In  fact  it  is  said  that  this  remetly  has  ' 
restored  them.] 

Ph.  Human  laws  punish  both  in  accord  with  a  justice  con- 
formed to  the  mode  in  which  men  understand  things,  because 
in  these  sorts  of  cases  they  cannot  certainly  distinguish  what 
is  real  from  what  is  counterfeit;  thus  ignorance  is  not  re- 
ceived as  an  excuse  for  what  they  have  done  while  drunk  or 
asleep.  The  deed  is  proved  against  the  one  who  has  done  it, 
and  you  cannot  ])rove  in  his  case  lack  of  consciousness. 

Th.  [The  question  is  not  so  much  about  this,  as  about  what 
most  be  done  when  it  has  been  verified,  as  it  may  be,  that  the 
drunkard  or  somnambulist  were  beside  themselves.  In  this 
case  the  somnambulist  would  be  considered  only  as  a  maniac ; 
but  as  drunkenness  is  voluntary,  and  the  disease  is  not,  the  one 
is  punished  but  not  the  other.] 
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/%.  But  in  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  judgment,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  uucovered,  it  is  right  to  think 
that  no  one  will  have  to  answer  for  what  is  wholly  unknown 
to  hiin  and  that  each  one  will  i-eceive  what  is  due  him,  his 
own  fionscience  accusing  or  excusing'  hira. 

Th.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
memory  of  man  to  be  exalted  at  the  day  of  judgment  in  ordei 
for  him  to  remember  all  he  had  forgotten,  or  whetbcr  the 
knowledge  of  others  and  above  all  of  the  just  judge  who  can- 
not be  deceived  will  not  suffice.  We  might  devise  a  fiction  lit- 
tle agreeing  with  the  trnth,  but  nevertheless  conceivable,  to  the 
effect  that  a  mati  at  the  day  of  judgment  believed  he  had 
been  bad  and  that  the  same  appeared  true  to  all  other  created 
spirits,  who  would  be  able  to  judge  of  it,  without  its  having 
been  true  :  could  we  say  that  the  supreme  and  just  judge,  who 
alone  knows  the  contrary,  could  condemn  this  person  and 
judge  contrary  to  his  knowledge?'  Yet  it  seems  that  that 
would  follow  front  the  notion  you  gave  of  moral  persoualit)'- 
You  will  perhaps  say  that  if  God  judges  contrary  to  appear- 
ances he  will  not  be  sufficiently  glorified  and  will  bring  pain 
upon  others  ;  but  the  reply  could  be  made  that  he  is  for  him- 
self his  unique  and  supreme  law,  and  that  in  this  case  others 
shouhi  consider  themselves  mistaken.] 

S  2y,  Ph.  Could  we  supimse  either  two  distinct  and  incom- 
municable conscioKanenaea  acting  by  turns  in  the  same  body, 
the  one  constantly  during  the  day,  the  other  by  night,  or  that 
the  name  cointeioiisneHu  acts  at  intervals  in  two  different  bodies; 
I  ask  if,  in  the  first  case,  the  day  and  night  man,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  would  not  be  two  as  distinct  persons  as 
Socnites  and  I'lato,  and  in  the  second  case  would  he  not  be  a 
single  [lerson  in  two  distinct  Iwdies?  It  matters  not  that  this 
same  eonsciousnesa  which  affects  two  different  bodies,  and 
these  consciousnesses  whiih  affect  the  same  body  at  different 
times,  lielong  the  one  to  the  same  immaterial  substance,  and 
the  two  others  to  two  distinct  immaterial  substances,  which 
introduce  these  different  consciousnesses   into  these  bodies, 

1  Eriiinaun  ami  JneqiiM  omit:  "on  mousu."  -Tr. 
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since  iKTSuiial  identity  would  tiqually  be  determined  by  the 
cousciousness,  whether  that  consciousness  were  attached  to 
some  individual  immaterial  substance  or  not.  Further,  an 
immaterial  thinking  thing  may  sometimes  lose  sight  of  its 
past  consciousness,  and  recall  it  anew,  Now  suppose  these 
intervals  of  memory  and  forgetfuluess  return  with  every  day 
and  night,  then  you  have  two  persons  with  the  same  immate- 
rial spirit.  Whenue  it  follows  that  the  self  is  not  determined 
by  the  identity  or  diversity  of  substance,  which  it  cannot  he 
sure  of,  but  only  by  the  identity  of  consciousness. 

Th.  [I  admit  that  if  all  the  appearances  were  changed  and 
ti-ansferred  from  our  spirit  to  another,  or  if  God  made  an 
exchange  Ijetween  two  spirits,  giving  the  visible  lx>dy  and  the 
appearances  and  consciousnesses  of  the  one  to  the  other,  per- 
sonal identity,  instead  of  being  attached  to  that  of  substance, 
would  follow  the  constant  api^arances  which  human  morality 
must  have  iu  view ;  but  these  appearances  would  not  consist 
in  the  consciouaneases  alone ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  God  to 
make  the  exchange  not  only  of  the  apperceptions  or  conscious- 
nesses of  the  inilividuals  in  question,  but  also  of  the  appear- 
ances which  present  themselves  to  others  regarding  these 
persons,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  contradiction  between 
the  consciousnesses  of  the  one  and  the  testimony  of  the  others, 
which  would  disturb  the  moral  order  of  things.  But  you  \ 
must  also  agree  with  me  that  the  divorce  between  the  insensi-  ; 
ble  and  sensible  world,  i.e.  between  the  insensible  perceptions 
which  would  remain  in  the  same  substances,  and  the  appereep- 
tions  which  would  be  changed,  would  be  a  miracle,  as  when 
you  suppose  that  God  makes  the  vacuum;  for  I  have  stated 
above  why  that  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  natural  order. 
Here  is  another  supposition  much  more  suitable:  it  may  be 
that  in  another  place  in  the  universe  or  at  another  time  a  globe 
may  lie  found  which  docs  not  differ  sensibly  from  this  earthly 
globe,  in  which  we  live,  and  that  each  of  the  men  who  inhabit 
it  iloes  not  differ  sensibly  from  each  of  us  who  corresponds  to 
.  him.  Thus  there  are  at  once  more  than  a  hundred  million  pairs 
of  similar  persons,  i.e.  of  two  persons  with  the  same  api)ear- 
ances  and  consciousnesses;  and  God  might  transfer  spirits 
alone  or  with  their  Iwdies  from  one  glol>e  to  ■the  other  without 
their  perceiving  it;  but  be  they  transferred  or  let  alone,  what 
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will  you  say  of  their  person  or  self  according  to  your  authors? 
Ai-e  they  two  persons  or  the  same?  since  the  consciousness 
and  the  internal  and  external  appearance  of  the  men  of  these 
globes  cannot  make  the  distinction.  It  is  true  that  God  and 
the  spirits  capable  of  seeing  the  intervals  and  external  rela- 
tions of  times  and  places,  and  even  internal  constitutions, 
insensible  to  the  men  of  the  -two  globes,  could  distinguish 
them;  but  according  to  your  hypotheses  consciousness  alone 
discerning  the  persons  without  being  obliged  to  trouble  itself 
with  the  real  identity  or  diversity  of  the  substance,  or  even 
of  that  which  would  appear  to  others,  how  is  it  prevented 
from  saying  that  these  two  persons  who  are  at  the  same  time 
in  these  two  similar  globes,  but  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  inexpressible  distance,  are  only  one  and  the  same  person; 
which  is,  however,  a  manifest  absurdity.  For  the  rest,  speak- 
ing of  what  may  be  in  the  course  of  nature,  the  tw.o  similar 
glolws  and  the  two  similar  souls  of  the  two  globes  would 
remain  so  only  for  a  time..  For  since  thet«-is  an  individunl 
diversity,  this  difTerence  must  consist  at  leasLin  the  insensiljle 
constitutions  which  must  be  developed  in  the.  course  of  time.] 

S  L'G.  Ph.  Supiwse  a  man  punished  now  for  what  he  has 
done  in  another  life  and  of  which  he  could  cause  himself  to 
have  absolutely  no  consciousness ;  what  difTerence  is  there 
lietween  such  treatment  and  that  which  would  be  done  him  in 
creating  him  miserable  ? 

Til.  [The  Platonists,  disciples  of  Origen,  some  Hebrews 
and  other  defenders  of  the  pre-eitistence  of  souls  believed  that 
thi-  souls  of  this  world  were  placed  in  imperfect  bodies,  is 
order  to  suffer  for  the  crimes  committed  in  a  preceding  world, 
Hut  it  is  true,  if  tliey  neither  know  nor  have  ever  learned  the 
truth,  neither  by  recall  of  memory,  nor  by  any  traces,  nor  by 
the  knowledge  of  another,  you  cannot  call  it  punishment  ae- 
cording  to  ordinary  notions.  There  is,  however,  some  room 
for  doubt,  while  siH'aking  of  punishments  in  general,  whether 
it  is  alwolutt'ly  necessary  that  those  who  suffer  should  one  day 
learn  the  rtfoaon  for  their  suffering,  and  whether  it  would  not 
very  often  suffico  that  better  informed  minds  should  fiutl 
therein  a  motive  for  glorifying  the  divine  justice.  However, 
tt  is  mora  likely,  at  least  in  general,  that  the  sufferers  will 
*>w  won  of  their  suffering.] 
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§  29.  Ph.  [Perhaps  in  the  main  you  can  agree  with  my 
author  who  concludes  hia  chapter  on  identity  by  saying :  that 
the  question  whether  the  same  man  abides,  is  a  question  of 
name,  according  as  you  understand  by  man  either  the  rational 
spirit  alone  or  the  body  alone  of  this  form  which  is  called 
human,  or  finally  the  spirit  united  to  such  a  body.  In  the  first 
case  the  spirit  separated  (at  least  from  the  coarse  body)  will 
be  still  the  man ;  in  the  second  an  ourang-outaug,  perfectly 
similar  to  us,  reason  excepted,  would  be  a  man ;  and  if  man 
were  deprived  of  his  rational  sou!  and  received  a  soul  of  an 
animal,  he  would  continue  the  same  man.  In  the  third  case 
both  must  remain  together  with  the  union  itself;  the  same 
spirit,  and  the  same  body  in  part,  oi  at  least  equivalent,  as 
far  as  the  sensible  corporeal  form  is  concerned.  Thus  you 
could  continue  the  same  being  physically  or  morally,  i.e.  the 
same  person  without  remaining  man,  in  case  you  consider  this 
figure  at)  essential  to  man  according  to  this  last  sense.] 

Th.  [\  admit  that  in  this  respect  it  is  a  question  of  name, 
and  in  the  third  sense  the  same  animal  is  as  it  were  now 
caterpillar  or  silk-worm  and  now  butterfly,  and  some  as  it 
were  have  imagined  that  the  angels  of  this  world  were  men  in 
a  past  world.  But  we  have  devoted  ourselves  in  this  confer- 
ence to  discussions  more  important  than  those  about  the 
meaning  of  words.  I  have  shown  you  the  source  of  true 
physical  identity ;  I  have  made  it  appear  that  morality  con- 
tRulicts  it  no  more  than  memory ;  that  they  cannot  always 
assign  physical  identity  to  the  person  indeed,  whose  (iden- 
tity) is  at  stake,  nor  to  those  who  are  in  connection  with  him;  ' 
but  that  nevertheless  they  never  contradict  physical  identity  , 
and  never  are  completely'  divorced  from  it;  that  there  are 
always  some  created  spirits  who  know  or  may  know  what  it 
ia ;  but  that  there  is  room  to  consider  that  what  is  indifferent 
regarding  the  persons  themselves  can  be  so  only  for  a  time.] 

'  Erdmann and  Jauques omit;  "entier."  — Ta. 
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g  1.  Ph.  Besidea  the  relations  foiiuded  upon  time,  spacf. 
aud  causality,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speakiag,  there  arc 
an  infinite  immber  of  others,  some  of  which  I  am  going  tu 
propose  for  discussion.  Every  simple  idea  capable  of  jwrts 
and  of  degrees,  furnishes  an  occasion  for  compariag  the  sub- 
jects in  wliich  it  is  found,  for  example,  the  idea  of  more  (i"' 
less  or  equally)  white.  This  relation  may  be  called  projKt- 
tional. 

Tk.  [There  may  be,  however,  excess  without  proixirtioii ; 
and  this  is  in  reference  to  a  vwgnitmle  which  I  call  imperffd- 
as  when  we  say  that  the  angle  which  the  ray  makes  with  tli'' 
arc  of  its  circle  is  less  than  a  right  angle,  for  it  is  im{)03siljle 
that  there  be  a  proportion  between  these  two  angles,  or 
between  one  of  them  and  their  difference,  which  is  the  an^'If 
of  contingence.] 

S  2.  Pk.  Another  occasion  of  comparing  is  furnished  liy 
the  cireiimstances  of  origin  which  found  the  relations  of  father 
and  child,  brotliers,  cousins,  countrymen.  With  us  peoiili" 
seldom  think  of  saying  this  bull  is  grandfather  of  such  a  calf, 
or  these  two  pigeons  are  cousins-germ  an ;  for  languages  are 
proportioned  to  use.  But  there  are  countries  in  which  men  less 
curioTis  about  their  own  pedigree  than  about  that  of  their 
horiies  have  not  only  names  for  enrb  particular  horse,  but  alw 
for  their  different  degrees  of  relation. 

Th.  [We  can  furthermore  join  the  family  idea  and  names 
to  those  iif  relationship.  It  is  true  we  do  not  observe  under 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  for  a  sufficiently  long  time 
before  aud  after  family  names  in  Germany,  France,  and  Loin- 
barily.  It  is  moreover  not  long  that  there  have  been  families 
(even  noble)  in  the  North  who  had  no  name,  and  in  which  » 
man  would  be  recognized  in  his  natat  place  only  by  calling  his 
name  aud  that  of  his  father,  and  besides  (in  case  he  trans- 
planted himself)  liy  joinins;  to  his  own  the  name  of  the  plaee 
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whence  he  came.  The  Arabs  aud  the  Turcomans  have  also  the 
same  custom  (I  believe),  having  but  few  particular  family 
nameB,  and  content  themselves  with  naming  the  father  and 
grandfather,  etc.,  of  any  one,  and  they  pay  the  same  honor  to 
their  valuable  horses,  which  they  call  by  a  proper  name  and 
the  uaroe  of  the  father  and  even  beyond.  Thus  they  spoke  of 
the  lioTses  which  the  Monarch '  of  the  Turks  sent  to  the 
emperor  after  the  peace  of  Cartowitz ; '  and  the  late  count 
of  Oldenburg,  the  last  of  his  branch,  whose  studs  were 
famous,  and  who  lived  a  very  long  time,  had  genealogical 
trees  of  his  horses  bo  that  he  could  prove  their  nobility, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  have  portraits  of  their  ancestors  {imag- 
ines majoi-um,)  which  were  so  much  iu  demand  among  the 
Romans.  But  to  return  to  men,  there  are  among  the  Arabs 
and  the  Tartars  names  of  tribes,  which  are  like  great  families, 
which  are  much  enlarged  in  the  course  of  time.  And  these 
names  are  taken  either  from  the  progenitor  as  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  or  from  the  place  of  abode,  or  from  some  other  circum- 
stance. Mr.  Worsley,an  observing' traveller,  who  is  informed 
of  the  present  state  of  Arabia  Deserta,  where  he  has  been  for 
some  time,  affirms  that  in  all  the  countries  between  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  and  where  Jloses  passed,  there  are  to-day  only  three 
tribes,  who  can  bring  together  five  thousand  men,  and  that 
one  of  these  tribes  is  called  Sali  from  the  progenitor  (as  I 
believe)  whose  tomb  posterity  honors  as  that  of  a  saint,  casting 
upon  it  dust  which  the  Arabs  put  upon  the  heads  of  themselves 
and  their  camels.  For  the  rest  mnsangnivHy  exists  when  there 
is  a  common  origin  of  those  whose  relation  is  considered;  but 
we  could  say  there  is  alliance  or  affinity  between  two  persons, 
when  they  nmy  have  consanguinity  with  one  aud  the  same 
Iierson  without  there  being  any  for  that  reason  between  them- 
selves, which  happens  through  tlie  intervention  of  marriages. 
But  as  it  is  not  customary  to  say  that  there  is  affinity  between 
husband  and  wife,  although  their  marriage  may  cause  affinity 
in  relation  to  other  persons,  it  would  jierhaps  be  better  to 
-say  that  there  is  ajJJii if y  between  those  who  would  have  con- 

'  Erdmstin  and  Jarques  read  :  "Krsiiit  S«ff['<^ur."  —  Tk. 

«  Jan.ai,Ki91l.  — Tb. 

*  Erdmaan  and  Jacques  read;  "mrieux";  Gerbanll  reaiU:  "  ulwervatif." 
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sanguinity  between  themselves  if  husband  and  wife  were 
takea  as  one  and  the  same  person. 

§  3.  rk.  The  foundation  of  a  relation  is  soroetimea  a  moral 
right,  as  the  relation  of  a.  general  of  an  army  or  of  a  citizen. 
These  reUUi<ms  depending  upon  the  agreements  men  have 
made  between  themselves  are  volunlai-t/  or  by  institution,  and 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  natural.  Sometimes  the  two 
correlatives  have  each  its  name,  as  patron  and  client,  general 
and  soldier.  But  it  is  not  so  always ;  aa,  for  example,  it  is  not 
so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  related  to  the  chancellor. 

Th.  [There  are  sometimes  natural  relations  which  men  have 
invested  and  enriched  with  certain  moral  relations,  as,  for 
example,  children  have  the  right  to  claim  the  legitimate  por- 
tion of  the  estate  of  their  fathers  or  mothers ;  young  persons 
are  under  certain  restraints  and  the  aged  have  certain  immu- 
nities. But  it  also  happens  that  some  relations  are  taken  as 
natural  which  are  not  so;  as  when  the  laws  say  that  the 
father  is  he  who  married  the  mother  within  the  time  which 
makes  it  possible  for  the  child  to  be  attributed  to  liim;  and 
this  substitution  of  the  instituted  in  the  place  of  the  natural  is 
sometinips  only  presumption,  that  is  to  say,  a  judgment  which 
causes  that  to  |miss  as  true  which  perhaps  is  not  so,  whilst  its 
falsity  is  not  at  all  proved.  Thus  it  is  that  the  maxim:  paler 
est  quern  najitife  demonstrant  is  understood  in  £oman  law  and 
among  tlie  most  of  the  peoples  where  it  is  received.  But  they 
toll  me  that  in  England  it  avails  nothing  in  proving  his  alibi; 
|>rovided  he  has  been  in  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  so  tliat 
the  pre.sumption  in  that  case  changes  into_;!ction  or  into  what 
some  diK'tiirs  call  prtemimtio  juris  et  de  jure.'] 

g  4.  I'h.  A  mo7-al  relation  is  the  conformity  or  disagreement 
which  is  found  lietween  tlie  voluntary  acts  of  men  and  a  rule 
which  niiikt's  us  judg*'  whether  they  are  tnora%  ^ooci  or  bad. 
S  r>.  .\ud  tnorat  i/'iad  or  tnorttl  eril  is  the  conformity  or  the 
opjHi.-iitiiui  wliii'h  is  found  between  voluntary  acts  and  a  cer- 
tain law  whii'h  brings  ujion  us  good  or  evil  (physical)  by  the 
will  and  power  of  the  lawgiver  (or  of  him  who  wills  to  main- 
tain the  law)  and  it  is  this  we  call  reward  and  puniahmerU. 

Th.  [Authors,  as  clever  as  he  whose  views  you,  sir,  repre- 
sent, nnt  allowed  to  adapt  their  terms  as  they  think  proper. 
£at  ii  is  alw  tru«  that  according  to  this  notion  one  ami  the 
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same  act  would  be  morally  good  and  morally  bad  at  the  same 
time  uader  different  legislators,  entirely  as  our  clever  author 
understood  virttw  above  as  that  which  is  praised,  and  conse- 
quently the  same  act  would  be  virtuous  or  not  according  to 
the  opinions  of  men.  Now  that  not  being  the  ordinary  sense 
that  is  given  to  morally  good  and  virtuous  acts,  I  prefer  for 
myself,  to  take  as  the  measure  of  moral  good  and  of  virtue 
the  invariable  rule  of  reason  which  God  is  charged  with  main- 
taining. We  can  also  be  assured  that  by  his  mediation  all 
moral  good  becomes  physical,'  or  as  the  ancients  say,  every 
thing  virtuous  is  useful';  while  in  order  to  express  the  notion 
of  the  author,  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  that  moral  good  of 
evil  is  an  imposed  or  instituted  good  or  evil,  which  he  who  has 
the  power  tries  to  make  us  follow  or  shun  by  punishments 
anil  rewards.  The  good  is  that  which  by  the  general  iustitu- 
tion  of  God  is  conformed  to  nature  or  to  reason,] 

§  7.  Ph.  There  are  three  sorts  of  laws:  the  divine  law,  the 
civil  lam,  and  the  law  of  opinion  or  reptitation.  The  first  is 
the  rule  of  »ina  or  duties,  the  second  of  actions  criminal  or 
innoeent,  the  third  of  virtues  or  vices. 

Til.  [According  to  the  ordinary  sense  of  terms  virtues  and 
flees  differ  from  duties  and  sins  only  as  habits  differ  from 

1  What  does  Lailinilz  liere  raean  by  "  physical "  7  PoHsibly  "  physical "  Is 
here  equivalent  to  "real,"  ij:.  actual,  concrete,  objectively  realized  as  distill- 
l^ished  rrom  that  which  is  puruly  sabjei-tive  aod  abstract,  and  exists  in  idea 
□Illy  {<./.  Bk.  II.,  chap.  !n,  S  II,  Th.jirupf^i'n.,  ante,  p.  247,  line  7,  where  the  two 
terms  are  milted  in  one  phrase  "  real  and  physieal,"  aud  seem  to  be  mutually 
interprelative  and  emphatic).  Or,  posslhly,  "  physical "  is  here  used  In  llie 
seuse  of  "natural,"  the  meaning  of  the  passage  beiiiK  that  moral  Rood  is 
realize-)  hy  the  mediation  of  God  through  the  natural  forues  and  in  accord 
with  the  natural  laws  of  the  universe,  which  with  Leibnitz  have  Ibeir  ultimate 
source  and  ground  in  the  nature  of  Qod  and  his  choice  of  "  the  heel  and  most 
perfect,"  as  the  universal  principle  of  creation.  The  true  view  of  the  world 
Is.  ao'onlini;  to  I^ Ibnltz.  both  physico-mechaniral  and  moral-teleologlcnl.  the 
two  lindin);  a  higher  unity  in  this  prinirlple  of  "the  best  and  most  jierfci't," 
the  moral-teleological  prevailing  in  case  of  collision,  because  of  this  princi- 
ple and  becanse  the  physical  is  In  Its  last  analysis  aud  ((round  spiritual  and 
possessed  of  au  Inner  teleologlcal  character  whlcli  Is  realized  by  means  ot 
mechanism  while  resting  npon  the  principle  of  the  divine  choice  ot  the  best. 
C/.  Ditcoum  de  tfetaphijiKjiie,  §  19  ig.,  Oerhardt,  4,  444  »g. ;  letter  to  Bayle, 
Q.  3,  54;  Brdmann,  lOK.  — Tn. 

I  C/.  Cicero,  He  OJfieiii,  Bk.  III.,  chaps.  3  and  T,  who  shows  on  the  anthor- 
ily  of  PnniBtioB  and  others  that  the  virtuous  and  the  useftU  —  honeittim  and 
ufiVc  — are  identical,  a  chief  point  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  C/.iiao  Zdlec, 
Lie  PhUoi.  d.  OrUch.,  ni..  I  [VoL  6],  p.  'iVi,  3d  ed.  1880.— Ta. 
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actiuiie,  and  virtue  and  vice  ure  not  aDilerstood  as  something 
deiwjiident  upon  opinion.'  A  great  sin  is  called  a  crimp,  aiiJ 
the  titfiocent  is  not  opposed  to  tlie  criminal  but  to  the  6kiii«- 
toortky.  The  divine  law  ■  is  of  two  sorts,  natural  and  poaitire. 
Civil  law  is  iwsitive.  The  law  of  reputation  deserves  the 
name  of  law  only  improijerly,  or  ia  comprised  under  the 
naturfd  law,  as  though  1  said,  the  law  of  health,  the  law  oF 
the  family,  when  actions  naturally  attract  some  good  or  evil, 
as  the  approbation  of  another,  health,  gain.] 

§  10.  Ph.  The  claim  is  in  fact  everywhere  made  that  the 
terms  virtue  and  vice  signify  actions  good  and  bad  in  their 
nature,  and  so  far  as  they  are  really  applied  in  this  sense,  vi^ 
tue  agrees  perfectly  with  the  divine  (natural)  law.  But  what- 
ever the  claims  of  men,  it  is  evident*  that  these  names,  cno- 
sidered  in  their  particular  applications,  are  constantly  and 
solely  attributed  to  such  or  such  actions  as  in  each  country  er 
in  ea*'h  society  are  reputed  honorable  or  shameful :  otherwiiis 
men  Kovld  condemn  Ihemimlves.  Thus  the  measure  of  what  is 
called  virtue  and  N-ice  is  this  approbation  or  this  contempt. 
this  esteem  or  this  blame,  which  is  formed  by  a  secret  or  twit 
consent  For  although  men  united  in  political  societies  have 
rnsigned  into  the  hands  of  the  public  the  disposition  of  all 
their  forces,  so  that  they  cannot  employ  them  against  their 
fellow-citizens  lieyond  what  the  law  ])ermits,  they  nevertheUas 
always  retain  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  ill,  of  approval 
or  disapproval. 

Th.  [If  the  clever  author,  who  thus  explains  himself,  slioulil 
declare  with  you,  sir,  that  it  has  jileased  him  to  assign  this 
jireseut  arbitrary  nominal  definition  to  the  terms  virtue  and 
vice,  we  could  only  say  that  it  is  allowed  him  in  theory  fortbe 

1  Lelbniti  maintoiiiB.  ti8  agaJoBt  LocJtp'H  thiviy  ot  relativity,  tli>  kIimIiiM 
Hnd  objective  character  of  Moral  Law.  It  is  objective  and  universal,  DOl>nb- 
Jectlre  and  particular;  not  dependent  upuu  the  opinions  of  men,  but  j^uihM 
in  '-  the  Keneral  iuBtltutlon  ot  Ood,"  and  nltimalcly  in  his  inlinilely  parttrl 
moral  nature,  and  is  thus  valid  fur  and  binding  upon  all  moral  beings  as  tnrh. 
TblH  Is  Moral  Lsw  alwolute  and  ideal  wliicli  changes  not ;  It  Is  proBmsivil} 
and  approxlmalely  attained  or  realized  In  the  hiator;  of  the  individoal  W 
the  race  Bocording  to  men's  apprehension  of  its  nature  and  reqalreineiitssiKl 
their  strenfi^h  of  purpose  and  effort  in  its  puniuit.  —  Tn. 

>  (?/.  the  dlBcuBston  of  Mora!  Law,  in  PriwIpU*  and  Pnictiee  of  Xoralin, 
l>p.  niif.,  by  E.  G.  RohiDson,  D.D..  LL.D.,Ei-Preaidento[BrownUniv(>nil;' 
Boston:  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co.,  1S8S.— Tr. 

'  Locke  has;  "viaiblo,"  PAi/iu.  Workt,  \ol.  1,  p.  488  [Bohn'B  «d.).  — Ti- 
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convenience  of  expression  for  want  perhajja  of  other  terms ;  but 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  add  that  this  meaning  is  not  conformed 
to  usage,  nor  indeed  useful  for  edification,  and  that  it  would 
sound  ill  in  the  ears  of  many  peojile,  if  any  one  should  intro- 
duce it  into  practical  life  and  conversation,  as  this  author 
seems  himself  to  admit  in  his  preface.  But  it  is  (for  us)  to 
go  on  farther  here,  and  although  you  admit  that  men  claim  to 
speak  of  that  which  is  naturally  virtuous  or  vicious  accordii^ 
to  immutable  laws,  you  maintain  that  in  fact  they  mean  to 
speak  only  of  that  which  depends  on  opinion.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  by  the  same  reasoning  you  could  further  maintain 
that  truth  and  reason  and  all  that  could  be  named  as  most  real, 
depends  upon  opinion,  because  men  are  mistaken  when  they 
judge  of  it.  Is  it  not  better  then  on  all  accounts  to  say,  that 
men  understand  by  virtue  as  by  truth,  that  which  is  conformed 
to  nature,  but  that  they  are  mistaken  often  in  its  application ; 
besides  they  are  mistaken  lens  tkan  tkey  tkiiik,  for  what  they 
praise  ordinarily  deserves  it  in  certain  respects.  The  virtue 
of  drinking,  i.e.  of  well  carrj-ing  wine,  is  an  advantage,  which 
served  Bonoaus,  in  conciliating  the  Barbarians  and  in  drawing 
from  them  their  secrets.'  The  nocturnal  powers  of  Hercules,  in 
which  the  same  Bonosus  claimed  to  resemble  him,  were  no  less 
a  perfection.  The  craft  of  thieves  was  praised  among  the 
Spartans,  and  it  is  not  the  skill,  but  the  unseasonable  use 
which  has  been  made  of  it,  whi<:h  is  blamable,  and  those  whom 
we  harass  in  (time  of)  complete  ])eace  may  serve  sometimes  as 
excellent  partisans  in  time  of  war.  Thus  all  depends  upon  the 
application  and  the  good  or  Itail  use  of  the  advantages  you  pos- 
sess. It  is  also  very  often  true  and  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
very  strange  thing,  that  men  amdemn  themnelves,  as  when  they 
do  what  they  lilame  in  others,  and  there  is  often  a  contradiction 
between  actions  and  words  which  scandalizes  the  public,  when 
what  a  magistrate  or  preacher  does  and  defends  leaps  to  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world.] 

§  11.'  Pk.  Everywhere  that  which  passes  as  virtue  is  that 
which  is  thought  worthy  of  praise.  Virtue  and  praise  are  often 
designated  by  the  same  name.  Sunt  kic  etiam  sua  prmmia 
iaudi,  says  Vergil  (Aen.  I.  461)  and  Cicero,  Nikil  kabet  natura 
i,ed.  Peter.— T«. 
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praeatanlinit  quam  honestalem,  quam  taudem,  qwim  dignitatwia 
quam  decus.'  (Quasi.  Tuscul.  Bk.  2.  chap.  20)  and  he  add' 
a  little  after;  Hisce  ego  jAuribus  nomiitibua  unam  rem  dedarar- 

Tk.  [It  is  true  that  the  ancients  have  designated  virtue  hy 
the  name  kone^y  (Vhonueste),  as  when  they  have  praised  in— 
ooctuvi,  generoso  pectus  lioneslo.*  It  is  true  also  that  honesty 
{riioiine^e)  has  its  name  of  honor  or  of  praise.  But  this 
means  not  that  virtue  is  that  which  is  praised  but  that  it  is 
that  which  is  worthy  of  praise  and  which  depends  upon  truth, 
and  not  upou  opiuion.] 

Fk.  Many  do  not  think  at  all  seriously  of  the  lato  of  Ood,  or 
hoiH-  that  they  will  one  day  he  reconciled  with  its  author,  and 
as  regards  the  law  of  the  atate  they  flutter  themselves  with  im- 
punity. But  they  do  not  think  that  he  who  does  anything 
contrary  to  the  ojiinions  of  those  with  whom  he  associates,  and 
to  whom  he  wishes  to  commend  himself,  can  avoid  the  pain  of 
their  ('ensure  and  of  their  disdain.  No  one  who  retains  any 
cotisctousness  of  his  own  nature  can  live  in  society  constantly 
despised ;  this  is  the  force  of  the  law  of  reputation. 

Til.  [I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  pain  of  a 
law,  ns  a  natural  join  which  the  act  draws  upon  itself.  It  ia, 
however,  true  that  many  people  are  but  little  concerned  about 
it.  iN'canse  ordinarily,  if  they  are  despised  by  some  on  account 
of  some  blameworthy  act.  they  find  accomplices  or  at  least 
jKirtisatis,  who  do  not  despise  them,  if  they  are  ever  so  little 
comnu'iidLililc  in  some  other  resjieet.  They  fo»get  even  acts 
the  most  infamous,  and  it  often  suffli-es  to  be  bold  and  im- 
pudent like  tJiat  I'hormio  of  Terence  in  order  that  all  may  be 
overl.mked.  If  exf<>mmini>.iilif)i  pnnlnced  a  truly  constant 
and  general  contempt,  it  wi-uld  have  the  force  of  this  law  of 
which  our  iiuthi>r  s]»-aks  :  and  it  hud  in  fact  this  force  with  the 
first  Christians  and  for  them  t.u.k  the  place  of  the  right,  which 
they  lacked,  to  punish  the  guilty  ;  nearly  as  artisans  maintain 
certain  customs  among  themselves  in  spite  of  the  laws, through 

1  The  quoliillon  is  not  «a,t.  (V.  .<p.  .-it.,  r.1.  Kloii,  Upeite.  B.  G.  Teub- 
nn.  ISTO.  whrw  th.'  ten  rvailn  thus:  -SiHil  eiiini  hatvt  pnestaatiui,  nihil 
quixl  niauiii  exprtal  i|naia  biini'ittateni.  iiuani  lau.lem,  quBm  ditcniutem,  qum 
d«rus.  Ilinv  irpi  pluril>a?  iinniinibui'  luiani  rriu  declar&ri  rolo,  sad  utot,  nt 
qaam  nftilniv  siiniiRrvni.  iilurtbiu."  —  Tk. 

*  PenlM.  am.  S,  Ti.  — Tb. 
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tie  eoutempt  which  they  show  for  those  who  do  not  observe 
them.  And  it  is  this  whiuh  has  also  maintained  duels  con- 
^^ey  to  the  ordinances.  It  would  be  deBirable  for  the  public 
^  agree  with  itself  and  with  reason  in  its  praise  and  blame ; 
*"<!  that  the  great  above  all  do  rot  encourage  the  bad  by  laugh- 
'^S  at  their  bad  actions,  in  which  it  oftenest  seems  that  not  he 
"'no  has  done  them,  but  he  who  has  sufl'ered  them  is  punished 
L>J"  contempt  and  ridiculed.  We  shall  see  also  generally  that 
men  despise  not  so  much  vice  as  weakness  and  misfortune. 
Tiivis  the  law  of  reputation  would  need  to  be  greatly  reformed, 
^a<i  also  to  be  Ijetter  observed.] 

S  19.  PA.  Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  relations,  I 
jWOuld  remark  that  we  usually  have  a  notion  as  clear  or  clearer 
the  nlation  than  of  its  groujui.  If  I  believed  that  Sempronia 
>t  Titus  from  beneath  a  cabbage,  as  they  used  to  tell  little 
children,  and  that  afterwania  she  had  had  Caius  in  the  same 
'n5*nner,  I  should  have  aa  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of 
f'^'other  between  Titus  and  Caius,  as  if  I  had  all  the  knowledge 
of  the  midwives. 

37i.  But  when  they  once  said  to  a  child,  that  his  little 
•ther,  who  had  just  been  born,  had  been  draivn  from  a  well 
reply  which  they  make  use  of  in  Germany  to  satisfy  the 
''"iriosity  of  children  upon  this  subject)  the  child  replied  that 
^^  "wondered  that  they  did  not  throw  him  back  again  into  the 
"^JUe  well  when  lie  cried  so  much  and  disturbed  his  mother, 
■'"he  fart  is  this  explanation  did  not  make  him  know  any  rea^ 
swn.  tor  the  love  his  mother  showed  for  the  child.  We  can  say 
""^n  that  those  who  do  not  know  the  ground  of  relations  have 
only  concerning  them  what  I  call  thoughts,  suril  in  part  and 
"isviffieient,  although  these  thoughts  may  suffice  in  certain 
^^Ijects  and  upon  certain  occasions.] 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
t  If  clkak  a>jd  obscurk,  distinct  and  confused  ideas 


%  2.  Pft.    We  come  now  to  some  differences  of  ideas.      Our 

•*'tt|ite  idaas  are  clear  when  they  are  such  as  the  objects  them- 

from   whence   they   are    received,    represent    or   may 
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represent  them  with  all  the  circumstances  requisite  to  a  well- 
ordered  sensation  or  [wrceptioii.  While  the  memory  retains 
them  in  this  way,  they  are  in  this  case  clear  ideas,  and  so  fat 
as  they  lack  this  original  exactness  or  have  lost  anythiDg  bo 
to  speak  of  their  first  freshness,  and  are,  as  it  were,  tarnished 
or  fiided  by  time,  so  far  are  they  obscure.  Complex  ideas  aw 
clear,  when  the  simple  ideas  which  compose  thein  are  clear  and 
the  iiumber  and  order  of  these  simple  ideas  are  fixed. 

Th.  [Id  a  brief  discxjurse  on  ideas,'  true  or  false,  clear  or 
obscure,  distinct  or  confused,  inserted  iu  the  "Leijisic  Acts'" 
uf  the  year  1684,  1  have  given  a  definition  of  dear  idea*. 
coiiiinon  to  the  simple  and  complex  and  which  gives  the  rea- 
son of  what  you  say  here.  I  said  then  that  an  idea  is  clear 
when  it  suffices  to  recognize  and  distinguish  the  thing:  as 
when  I  have  a  very  <'lear  idea  of  a  color,  I  shall  not  take 
another  instead  of  that  which  I  ask  for,  and  if  I  have  a  clear 
idea  of  a  plant.  I  shall  distinguish  it  among  other  neighboring 
ones;  without  this  the  idea  is  ofixcure.  I  believe  that  we  hate 
but  few  i)erfectly  clear  ideas  of  sensible  things.  There  ai« 
colors  which  appniach  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  we  cau- 
not  distinguish  tlicm  by  memory,  and  yet  we  will  sometimes 
distinguish  tlieni  by  placing  one  near  the  other.  And  when 
wc  think  we  have  fnlty  described  a  plant,  we  can  bring  one 
from  the  Indies  which  will  have  all  we  have  put  into  our 
de.siription  and  which  will  not  cease  making  itself  known  as 
a  different  S|)t'cies:  thus  we  can  never  i>erfectly  determine 
si..;-!e.-,  i..f„mie.  or  tjie  lowest  s|H-cie.s.] 

S  4.  /'/(.  As  !i  clear  iiha  is  that  whereof  the  mind  has  such 
a  full  and  evident  [MTcciitinn  as  it  receives  from  an  external 
objci't  iHM-niting  duly  ujion  a  welWis]>osed  or^an ;  so  a  ditlind 
idcii  is  tliiil  wlierein  the  mind  jierceives  a  difference,  whieh 
dist.inguislu's  it  Irom  every  other  idea;  and  a  confused  idea  is 
that  whieii  cannot  lie  suflicieutly  distinguished  from  another 
from  wliieh  it  should  be  different 

T!i.  [Aecording  to  this  notion  which  you  give  of  the  rf'* 
timi  idc;u  1  do  not  see  how  you  distinguish  it  from  the  dear 
idea.  I'his  is  why  1  have  Wen  wont  to  follow  here  the  Ian- 
giiiigi'  of  ncscnrtfs,  with  whom  an  idea  may  be  clear  and  con- 

l  MnKtatiunn  ilr  CiHiHilioar.  IVri(uf«  e(  Ideh.  C/.  ante,  p,  14,  note  2; 
p.tlT.  BMca-TM. 
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fused  at  the  same  time ;  and  such  are  the  ideas  of  sensible 
qualities,  appropriate  to  the  organs,  such  as  color  or  heat.  The; 
are  clear,  for  they  are  easily  recogoized  and  distinguished  thf^ 
one  from  the  other,  but  they  are  not  distinct,  because  they  are 
not  distinguished  by  what  tliey  include.  Thus  we  canuot  give 
a  definitiou  of  them.  We  make  them  known  only  by  exampleti, 
and  for  the  rest  we  must  say  it  is  an  indefinite  Bomewhat, 
until  we  can  decipher  its  contexture.  Thus  although  in 
9ur  view  distinct  ideas  diiitinguish  one  object  from  another; 
uevertheleas,  as  the  ideas  clear,  but  confused  in  themselves,  do 
io  also,  we  call  distinct  not  all  those  which  are  very  discrimi- 
nating or  which  distinguish  objects,  but  those  wliich  are  well 
iistinguished,  i.e.  which  are  distinct  in  themselves  and  dis- 
biiiguish  in  the  object  the  marks  which  make  it  known,  which 
Ml  analysis  or  definition  of  it  gives  ;  otherwise  we  call  them 
ronf'iMcrf.  And  in  this  sense  the  confusion  which  reigns  in 
ideas  can  be  exempt  from  blame,  being  an  imijerfecticn  of  our 
nature ;  for  we  caimot  discern  the  causes,  for  example,  of  odors 
Euid  tastes,  nor  the  content  of  these  qualities.  This  confusion 
ran,  however,  be  blameworthy,  when  it  is  important  and 
within  my  power  to  have  distinct  ideas,  as,  for  example,  if  I 
took  adulterated  gold  as  the  true,  for  want  of  making  the 
necessai-y  assays  which  contain  the  marks  of  good  gold. 

§  .">.  Ph.  But  you  will  say  that  there  is  no  ideaconfused  (or 
rather  acconliug  to  your  view,  obscure)  in  itself  for  it  can  be 
unly  such  .is  it  is  perceived  by  the  mind,  aud  that  distin- 
piisbes  it  sufficiently  from  all  others,  S  6.  And  in  order  to 
remove  tliis  difficulty  it  is  needful  to  know  that  the  defect  of 
ideas  is  related  to  names,  and  what  renders  it  faulty  is  the 
faet  that  it  can  as  well  be  designated  by  another  name  as  the 
one  which  we  use  to  expi-ess  it. 

Th.  [It  seenis  to  me  that  we  ought  not  to  make  this  depend 
uiioii  names.  Alexander  the  Great  had  seen  (they  say)  in  a 
iream  a  plant  able  to  cure  Lysimai^hus,  which  has  since 
been  called  Lysimackia,  because  it  effectually  cured  this  friend 
of  the  king.  When  Alexander  hiul  a  quantity  of  [)lants 
brought,  among  which  he  recognized  that  which  he  had  seen 
in  his  dream,  if  unfortunately  he  had  not  ha«l  a  sufficient  idea 
of  it  to  recognize  it  and  had  needed  as  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
1  ErJnianii  ami  Jui'iiues  umlt :  "  eu  elle  mi'Dic."  —  Tb. 
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Daniel  to  enable  him  to  recall  his  dream,  it  is  plain  that  tli 
idea  he  would  have  had  of  it  would  have  been  obscure  anil  i 
imperfect  (for  it  is  thus  I  aliould  prefer  to  call  it  rather  than  * 
confused),  not  for  want  of  apjiositenesa  in  a  certain  name,  for  J 
there  was  none,  but  for  want  of  application  to  the  thing,  i.e.  :■ 
to  the  plant  which  waa  to  !ip-ai.  In  this  case  Alexander  would  I 
be  temiuded  of  certain  circumstances,  but  he  would  have  been 
in  doubt  about  others ;  and  the  name  serving  us  to  designate  '' 
anything  makes  us,  when  we  fail  in  the  applii-^tion  to  names,  ■ 
fail  ordinarily  in  regard  to  the  thing  which  is  promised  by  , 
this  name.] 

§  7.  fh.    As  complex   ideas   are    the    most   subject  to  this 
imperfection,  it    may  arise    from    the   fact   that   the   idea    is     ■ 
composed  of  too  small  a  number  of  simple  ideas,  as  is,  for     i 
example,  the  idea  of  an  auimal  which  has  the  skin  spotted,  (a 
term)  which  is  too  general,  and  which  does  not  suffire  to  dis- 
tinguish the  lynx,  the  leopard,  or  the   panther,  which  are     „ 
besides  distinguished  by  particular  nHniea. 

7Ti.    [If  we  were  in  the  condition  Adam  was  in  before  he     » 
had  given  names  to  the  animals,  this  defect  would  not  cea«e      ' 
to   have   place.       For   supjxising  we    knew   that   among   the 
spotted  animals  there  is  one  which  has  extraordinarily  pene-     ' 
trating  sight,  but  that  we  did  not  know  whether  it  ia  a  tiger 
or  a  lynx,  or  some  other  species ;   it  is  an  imperfection  not 
to  !«  able  to   distinguish   it.     Thus    the   question  is  not  so 
much   about  the  name  as   about   that  which  may   give  oet'ji- 
sion  for  it,  and  which  renders  the  animal  worthy  of  a  particu- 
lar name.     It  thereby  appears  also  that  the  idea  of  a  spotted 
animal  ia  good  in  itself,  and  without  confusion  and  obscurity, 
when  it  is  to  serve  only  the  genus ;  but  when  joined  with 
some  other  idea  which  ia  not  sufiiciently  rememl^red  it  is 
to  designate  the  species,  the  complex  idea  is  obscure  and 
imperfect.] 

§  8.  P/i.  There  is  an  opposite  defect  when  the  simple  ideas 
which  make  up  the  complex  idea  are  auflicieut  in  number,  Init  n 
too  confused  and  involved,  like  some  pictures,  which  appear 
so  confused  that  they  must  be  only  the  representation  of  the 
sky  covered  with  clouds,  in  which  case  also  we  could  not  say 
that  there  is  confusion  any  more  than  if  it  were  another  pic-  i 
ture  made  to  imitate  that  one ;   but  when  we  say  that  this 
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Picture  should  make  us  see  a  portrait,  we  shal!  have  reason 
say  that  it  is  confused  because  we  eannot  say  whether 
it  is  that  of  a  man,  or  of  a  moukey,  or  of  a  fisli,  but  it  may  be 
that  wheu  we  look  at  it  in  a  cylindrical  mirror,  the  confusion 
vil)  disaiipear,  and  that  we  shall  see  that  it  is  a  Julius  Caesar. 
Tlxxis  aoiue  meiUal  pninlmt/ii  (if  I  may  ao  express  myself)  can- 
not he  called  confusfld  from  any  way  in  which  the  parts  are 
joined  together;  for  whatever  these  paintings  are,  they  can 
ot»'Nriously  be  distinguished  from  every  other,  until  they  are 
ra-xiked  under  some  ordiuai-y  name,  to  which  we  cannot  see 
tlKH.t  they  belong  any  more  than  to  some  other  name  of  a> 
diflEerent  stgnttication. 

TA.  [This  picture  whose  parts  we  see  distinctly,  without 
Dticing  the  result  to  which  they  in  a  certain  way  point, 
>B«mbles  the  idea  of  a  heap  of  stones,  which  is  truly  confused 
Ot  only  in  your  sense,  but  also  in  mine,  so  far  as  we  have 
''tineily  conceived  their  number  and  other  properties.  If 
wre  were  thirtj--six  of  them  (for  example),  we  would  not 
■  Know,  looking  at  them  heaped  together  without  arrangement, 
P  ■''at  they  may  produce  a  triangle  or  indeed  a  square,  as  in 
''  they  can,  Iwcause  thirty-sis  is  a  square  as  well  as  a  tri- 
I  ""ffflar  number.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  looking  at  a  figure  of  a 
^""sand  sides,  we  shall  have  only  a  confused  idea  of  it,  until 
**  know  the  number  of  the  sides  which  ia  the  cul>e  of  ten. 
,  *lueation,  then,  is  not  of  names  but  of  the  di.tthu^t  proper- 
•'M  ^vhifh  are  to  be  found  in  the  idea  when  we  have  cleared 
"P  *ts  confusion.  Ami  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  iind  the 
key,  or  the  manner  of  looking  at  it  from  a  certain  point,  either 
oy  tlie  intervention  of  a  certain  mirror  or  glass  in  order  to  see 
tke  "purpose  of  him  who  has  caused  the  thing.] 

i  ^.  /%.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  yet  a  third  defect 
in  ideas,  which  depends  in  truth  upon  the  bad  use  of  names ; 

»**  is  when  our  ideas  are  uncertain  or  undetermined.  Thus 
*®  may  see  every  day  men  who,  making  no  difficulty  ot 
•*ai!mg  themselves  of  the  ordinary  words  of  their  mother 
■'''igne,  before  they  have  learned  their  precise  meaning,  change 
^e  idea  which  they  attach  to  them  almost  as  often  as  they 
^  them  in  their  discourse.  §  !(}.  Thus  we  see  how  much 
'^ftmes  contribute  to  this  denomination  of  ideas  distinct  and 
infused,  and,  without  the    consideration    of   distiuct  names 
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understood  as  signs  of  distinct  things,  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  any  what  a  confused  idea  is. 

Til.  [I  have,  however,  just  explained  it  without  conaiderii^ 
the  names,  whetlier  iu  the  case  where  the  confusion  is  under- 
stood with  you  as  what  I  call  obacurily,  or  in  that  where  it  is 
uiKlerstood  in  my  sense  as  the  defect  iu  the  analysis  of  the 
iiotiuQ  we  have.  And  I  have  also  shuwn  that  every  obscure 
idea  is  in  fact  indeterminate  or  uncertain,  as  in  the  esampte 
of  the  spotted  animal  we  have  seen,  where  we  know  that  some- 
tliini;  further  must  be  added  to  this  general  notion,  without 
clearly  remembering  it;  so  that  the  first  and  third  defect 
which  you  have  specified  come  to  the  same  thing.  It  is,  how- 
over,  very  true  that  the  abuse  of  words  is  a  great  source 
i>£  errors,  for  a  kind  of  error  in  calculating  occurs  tbereftoin, 
as  if  in  calculating  we  did  not  notice  carefully  the  place  of 
the  counter,  or  if  we  wrote  the  figures  so  badly  that  we  oouW 
not  distin^iisb  a  2  troiu  a  7,  or  if  we  omitted  or  changed 
them  through  inadviTtence.  Tiiis  abuse  of  words  consists 
either  in  not  couuecting  ideas  with  the  whole  or  in  connecting 
them  with  an  imjierfei't  one.  of  which  a  part  is  empty  and 
nbiiles  so  to  s^H-ak  iu  blank  ;  and  in  these  two  cases  there  is  a 
ocrt^iin  void  and  fiinl  in  the  thought  which  is  filled  ouiy 
by  ttic  name.  Or.  finally,  the  defect  is  in  attai-hing  to  the 
wiinl  ilitYerent  ide;is,  whether  we  are  uncertain  which  should 
Ik'  I'hoseii.  which  makes  tJie  idea  obscure  as  well  as  when  i 
pjirt  t>f  il  is  surd  ;  or  whether  we  select  them  by  turns,  and 
avail  I'lirselves  sonietimes  of  one.  sometimes  of  the  other  as 
the  sense  of  the  same  word  in  one  and  the  same  course  of 
reasouinc  in  a  \v:iv  eajubli'  of  causini;  error,  without  consider- 
ing: th.it  "the  ide;us\io  net  a-,T,'e.  Thtis  the  uneertaio  thought 
is  I'iihiT  void  and  without  ide.i,  or  flnctiiates  between  several 
iiie.is.  Tliis  diH's  harm  whether'  we  wish  to  designate  somB 
delinile  thing  or  wheth.r  we  wi.-ih  to  give  a  word  a  certain 
sen>e  eorn'siK'uding  either  to  th:it  of  which  we  have  already 
a\aiied  oars.-lves,  or  to  that  whieh  others  have  used,  above 
a!i  in  (■r.iin^iry  hiuiru^i-^e.  e.uumon  to  all.  or  to  the  artisans. 
\:\-\  !'i>im  this  arise  ;i!i  iutinite  numU'r  of  vague  and  vain  dis- 
putes ill  ivuvers;ition.  iti  '.ei-tiire-ni'ms,  and  in  books,  which  we 

-  Kntm.viH  and  Ja.si-.-*  i>::;!:    "  ai-Ii  .jn'oii  T«uillf  dcolcner  qnelqae  fb** 
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ma;  soinetimeB  avoid  by  distinctions,  but  which  most  fre- 
queutly  serve  only  to  coofuBe  the  more,  by  putting  in  the 
place  of  a  vague  aad  obscure  term  other  terms  still  more 
vague  and  obscure,  as  those  often  are  which  the  philosophers 
employ  in  their  distinctions,  without  having  good  definitions 
of  the  in.] 

§  12.  Pit.  If  there  is  any  other  confusion  in  ideas,  than  this 
xrhich  has  a  secret  relation  to  names,  this  at  least  casts  more 
disorder  than  any  other  into  the  thoughts  and  discourse  of 
men. 

Th.  [I  agree,  but  most  frequently  some  notion  of  the  thing 
and  the  purpose  which  we  have  in  availing  ourselves  of 
the  name  is  mixed  with  it ;  as,  for  example,  when  we  speak 
of  the  church,  many  have  in  view  a  government,  while  others 
think  of  tlie  truth  of  the  doctrine.] 

Ph.  The  way  to  prevent  this  confusion  is  constantly  to 
apply  the  same  name  to  a  certain  mass  of  simple  ideas  united 
in  a  fixed  number  and  into  a  determined  order.  But  as  that 
suits  neither  the  laziness  nor  the  vanity  of  men,  and  as  it  can 
be  used  only  in  the  discovery  and  the  defence  of  the  truth, 
which  is  not  always  the  end  they  propose  to  themselves,  such 
prficisiou  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  rather  to  be  wished  than 
h(>iK'd  for.  Tlie  vague  application  of  names  to  ideas  inde- 
terminate, variable,  and  almost  wholly  empty  (in  the  surd 
thought.'*)  is  on  one  side  a  covering  of  our  ignoi-ance  and 
on  the  other  a  confusing  and  embarrassing  of  others,  which 
])asseH  as  true  learning  and  as  a  mark  of  superiority  in  point 
of  kuowlpdge. 

Til.  [The  affectation  of  elegance  and  wit  has  further  con- 
trihutcil  much  to  this  intricacy  of  language ;  for  in  order  to 
exjin^ss  thoughts  beautifully  and  agreeably  we  make  no  diffi- 
culty of  giving  words  in  a  tropicai  manner  a  st-nse  different 
from  the  ordinary,  sometimes  more  general  or  more  limited, 
which  is  called  si/nealoche,  sometimes  transferred  according  to 
the  relations  of  things  whoso  names  we  change,  either  by 
ooncurreiice  in  vielonymy,  or  by  comparison  in  metaithnr,  not 
to  s]M'ak  of  iron'/,  wliich  makes  use  of  a  term  in  a  sense 
directly  opposite  to  its  real  meaning.  Thus  these  changes  are 
named  when  recognized  ;  but  they  are  rt^cognized  only  rarely. 
And  in  this  indcterminateness  of  language,  in  which  there  ia 
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lacking  a  kind  of  law  which  regulates  the  meaning  of  words, 
as  there  is  something  in  the  title  of  the  digests  of  the  Roman 
Law,  De  Verborum  Siynificationibtis,  persons  the  most  judic- 
ious, when  they  write  for  ordinary  readers,  would  be  deprived 
of  that  which  gives  charro  and  force  to  their  expression  if 
they  should  confine  themselves  rigorously  to  the  fixed  mean- 
ings of  terms.  They  need  only  take  care  that  their  variation 
does  not  cause  any  error  or  false  reasoning  to  spring  up.  The 
distinction  of  the  ancients  between  the  exoteric,'  i.e.  popular, 
and  the  acroamalic^  mode  of  writing,  which  belongs  to  those 
who  are  occupied  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  has  place  here. 
And  if  any  one  wislied  to  write  in  mathematical  fashion  in 
metaphysics  or  ethics,  nothing  would  prevent  him  from  so 
doing  with  vigor.  Some  have  professed  to  do  this,  and  we 
have  a  promise  of  mathematical  demonstrations  outside  of 
mathematics ;  but  it  is  very  rare  that  they  have  been  success- 
ful. This  is,  I  believe,  because  they  are  disgusted  with  the 
trouble  it  is  necessary  to  take  for  a  small  number  of  readers 
where  tliey  could  ask  as  in  Persius :  Quia  leget  haec,  and 
reply  :  Vet  duo  vel  nemo.'  I  believe,  however,  that  if  they 
would  undertake  it  in  the  proper  way  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  repent  it.     And  I  have  been  tempted  to  try  it.] 

§  13.  PA.  You  will  agree  with  me,  however,  that  complex 
ideas  may  be  very  clear  and  distinct  in  one  aspect,  and  verj 
obscure  and  confused  in  another. 

Tk.  [There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  for  example,  we  have 
very  distinct  ideas  of  a  good  part  of  the  solid  visible  parts 
of  the  human  body,  but  we  have  but  few  of  the  liquids  which 
enter  tlierein,] 

Ph.   If  a  mau  speaks  of  a  figure  of  a  thousand  sides,  the 

>  C/.  L«ll>i]ltz,  Di  Stilo  philos.  Xizolii.  Gelbardt,  Vol.  4,  p.  146;  Erdniiui. 
p.  ti^  "  Ai-ronmntk'  "  (ante,  p.  42),  from  ■•r**!'^  uiyUilng  heard,  th«  vert 
(•i>»a*s<,  the  ref{ulnr  it-ord  for  hesriDK  or  aCleDding  lectures,  the  adjecli'* 
'■^*M>Ti*a(,  deilxned  tor  hearing  only,  and,  when  used  ot  the  doctriDH  of 
phlli>«ophers,  meaDiim  the  rimleric,  i.e.  the  doctrines  in  th^r  most  rigonioi 
»nd  PXKft  scleutlfic  form,  their  cuslom  being  to  give  these  orally  lo  Ibuc 
puplU.  while  treating  ih^m  in  a  more  popular,  eroteric  mumer  in  thdf  wt''- 
lnft».  Snoh  wai  the  method  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  one  of  whose  workB  il 
cmlled  ♦««*  ixftmni,  Schaarsrhmidt  refere  to  Bemaye,  Die  Dialogt  d.  Ari^ 
totlu,  p.  30  tf .  Berlin,  1H63,  and  Mad<.-lg,  Eicorsna  VIL  to  hli  edition  o[ 
Chvra'a  J)e  Fiiiibiu.  —  Ts, 
<Mf.l,iIllMS,3.-Tl, 
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idea  of  this  figure  may  be  very  obscure  in  his  mind,  although 
that  of  the  uumber  may  be  very  distinct  therein. 

Th.  [This  example  is  not  in  point  here ;  a  regular  polygon 
of  a  thousand  sides  is  known  as  distinctly  as  the  millenary 
number,  because  we  may  discover  and  demonstrate  all  kinds 
of  truth.} 

i%.  But  we  do  not  have  a  precise  idea  of  a  figure  of 
a  thousand  sides,  so  that  we  can  distinguish  it  from  another, 
which  has  only  nine  hundred  ninety-nine. 

Th.  [This  example  shows  that  you  here  confound  the  idea 
with  the  linage.  If  any  one  places  before  me  a  regular  poly- 
gon, sight  and  imagination  cannot  make  me  comprehend  the 
millenary  therein ;  I  have  only  a  confused  idea  both  of  the 
figure  and  of  its  number,  until  I  distinguish  the  number  by 
counting.  But  having  found  it,  I  know  very  well  the  nature 
and  the  properties  of  the  proposed  polygon,  as  far  as  they 
are  those  of  the  chiliagon,  and  consequently  I  have  this  idea 
of  it ;  but  I  cannot  have  the  image  of  a  chiliagon,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  senses  and  imagination  more  exquisite 
and  better  exercised  in  order  to  distinguish  it  thereby  from 
a  polygon  which  had  one  side  less.  But  the  knowledge  of 
figures  no  more  than  that  of  numbers  depends  upon  the  imag- 
ination, although  it  is  of  service  therein ;  and  a  mathematician 
can  know  exactly  the  nature  of  a  nonagon  and  a  decagon, 
because  he  has  the  means  of  -making  and  examining  them, 
though  he  could  not  discern  them  at  sight.  It  is  true  that  a 
workman  or  an  engineer,  who  does  not  perhaps  know  their 
nature  sufficiently,  can  have  tliis  advantage  beyond  a  great 
geometer  that  he  can  discern  them  by  sight  only  without 
measuring  them,  as  there  are  Some  street-porters'  (facfuitis)  or 
pedlers,  who  will  state  the  weight  of  what  they  are  to  carry 
within  a  pound,  in  which  respect  they  will  surpass  the  most 
skilful  statistician  in  the  world.  It  is  true  that'  this  empiri- 
cal knowledge  acquired  by  a  long  practice  may  be  very  useful 
for  prompt  action,  such  as  an  engineer  very  often  needs  to 
perform  because  of  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed  in 
delaying.     But  this  clear  image  or  this  feeling  which  we  may 
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have  of  a  regular  decagon  or  of  a  weight  of  ninety-nine  pounds 
consists  onty  in  a  confused  idea,  since  it  is  of  no  avail  in  di»- 
coveriiig  the  nature  and  properties  of  this  weight  or  of  this 
regular  decagon,  which  demands  a  distinct  idea.  And  this 
example  conduces  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  diffet- 
ence  of  ideas,  or  rather  that  of  the  idea  and  the  image.] 

§  15.'  Ph.  Another  example  :  We  are  led  to  believe  that  we 
have  a  positive  and  complete  idea  of  eternity,  which  is  a* 
much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  part  of  that  duration  which 
is  not  clearly  known  in  our  idea ;  but,  however  great  may  be 
the  duration  that  is  represented,  as  it  is  a  question  of  an 
extension  without  limits,  there  always  remains  a  part  of  the 
idea  Ijeyond  what  is  represented  which  continues  obscure  and 
undetermined;  and  thence  it  comes  that,  in  discussions  and 
reasonings  concerning  eternity  or  any  other  infinite,  we  are 
apt  to  involve  ourselves  in  manifest  absurdities. 

Th.  [This  example  does  not  appear  to  me  to  square  iritli 
your  design  either;  but  it  is  very  appropriate  to  mine,  which 
is  to  disabuse  you  of  your  notions  on  this  jxiint.  For 
the  same  confusion  of  the  image  with  the  idea  reigns  here. 
We  have  a  complete  or  just  idea  of  eternity,  since  we  have  a 
definition  of  it,  although  we  have  no  image  of  it.  But  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  is  not  formed  by  the  composition  of  parts, 
and  the  errors  which  we  meet  in  reasoning  upon  the  infinite 
do  )iot  arise  from  the  defect  of  the  image.'] 

§  IC  I'h.  But  is  it  not  true  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  although  we  have  clear  ideas  of 
the  division,  we  have  only  very  obscui-e  and  very  confused 
ideas   of  the   parts  ?     For  I  ask  whether  a  man  taking  the 

1  Enlniann  aii<l  JacqiieH  have  j  35.  Gerlmrdt  and  Locke,  Philai.  ITiirli. 
Vol.  I,|k005  (Biihiriiert.),  have  513.  — Tb. 

'  Till-  dlffli'ulties  aud  errorx  in  (lie  diacusslun  of  the  Infinite  arise  not "  fK*> 
tlip  ciufrt't  of  llio  liiuiKe"  liul  from  Hie  atlenipt  to  iraaifine  or  pielnra  iW 
which  I'lin  only  be  thonghL  We  can  think  Ihe  infiDlle  and  abgolnce,  bul  ■< 
cannot  form  an  adpqnate  imajfe  or  picture  uf  it.  Tlie  "  confusion  of  the  imu* 
with  tlic  iiiea,"  whlc:li  Lelbnllz  tiere  B|>eaks  of,  is  one  of  the  caoses  vitlallV 
much  of  the  "reanonlni;  upon  the  Infinite"  In  the  history  ot  thoneht.  vk' 
lying  nt  the  basin  of  all  theoricR.  like  ttinse  of  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and  SpenNi: 
nhirh  maintain  the  Imgiosnibllllv  on  man's  part  of  a  knowledge  of  the  InfiiilK. 
C/.  ,Tn1m  Caini,  All  Inlrndiflw'n  I;  Ihe  Pkiln,.  nf  ReliaUin,  p.  36.  New  Yotk: 
Mat'mllinn  &  Co.,  1»B0.  — Tr. 

'  So  (Jcrhanlt  and  I,ocke,  PhilnK.  Work*  (bobn's  ed.J,  V(rf.  1.  p.  OOS;  Erd- 
manuhaxjlH;  Jauqiiva  f  m  —  Th. 
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naalleat  atom  of  dust  he  ever  snw  has  any  diatinct  idea 
o{  tbe  difference  between  the  one  hundred  thousandth'  and 
the  millionth  part  of  tliis  atom  '! 

It  is  the  saiu*;  7111  pro  quo  of  the  image  for  the  idea, 
which  I  am  astonished  to  see  so  confused.  The  possession  of 
an  image  of  so  jp^at  a  smallness  is  not  at  all  the  question, 
It  is  impossible  according  to  the  present  constitution  of 
our  body,  and  if  we  could  have  it,  it  would  be  much  the  same 
B8  that  of  those  things  whieh  now  appear  to  ua  apjiercepttUe ; 
but  in  compensation  what  is  now  the  objeut  of  our  imagination 
woald  escape  us  and  become  too  great  to  be  imagined.  Size 
has  no  images  in  itself,  and  those  which  it  has  depend  only 
□pou  comparison  with  the  organs  and  other  objects,  and  it  is 
useless  here  to  employ  imagination.  Thus  it  appears  by  all 
that  you,  sir,   have  said  to  me  here  that  yon  are  ingenious 

^H     in    devising   difliculties    without   reason,  in  demanding    more 

^V  than  is  necessary.] 

^^B       i  1.  Ph.    Ideas  in  relation  to  things  are  real  or  fantastical, 

^H*tiequate  or  inadequate,  true  or  false.     By  real  ideas  1  under- 

^"*taiid  those  which  have  a  foundation  in  nature,  and  which  are 

^^'^nformed  to  a  real  being,  to  the  existence  of  things,  or  to 

•^••ir  archetypes;  otherwise  they  are /an  la  site  or  chimerical. 

Th.   [There  is  a  little  obscurity  in  this   explication.    The 

"~^-«a  may  have  a  foundation   in   nature,   without  being  eoii- 

^^^rmed  to  this  foundation,  Jis  when  we  maintain  that  the  per- 

.    ^^^ptiona  we  have  of  color  and  heat  do  not  resemble  any  orig- 

^>  al  or  archetype.     An  idea  is  also  real  when  it  is  possible, 

^**  though  no  existing  being  corresponds  thereto.     Otherwise 

^   all  the  individuals  of  a  species  were  lost,  the  idea  of  the 

^Iiecies  wonld  become  chimerical.] 

$  2.  Ph.   Simple  ideas  are  all  real,  for,  although  [according 
^  many]  wliitoness  and  coldness  are  no  more  in  snow  than  is 
t^D,  yet  their  ideas  are  in  ns  as  effects  of  powers  connected 
)  Erdmaun  and  Jwiiu>>ii  read:  "la  I0,000ine  et  la  IU00ine."--TR. 
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with  external  things,  and  these  constant  effects  serve  lu  in 
'  distinguishing  things  as  much  as  if  they  were  esact  imagud 
that  which  exists  in  the  things  themselves. 

7Ti.  [1  have  examined  this  point  above:  but  it  appean 
thereby  that  you  do  not  always  demand  a  conformity  to  an 
archetype,  and,  according  to  the  opiniou  (which,  however,  I  ilo 
not  approve)  of  those  who  think  that  God  has  arbitrarily 
assigned  us  ideas,  destined  to  mark  the  qualities  of  objecta 
without  any  resemblance  or  even  natural  relation,  there  would 
be  also  in  that  case  less  conformity  between  our  ideas  and 
the  archetypes  than  there  is  between  the  words  which  we  nsfl 
by  institution  in  language  and  the  ideas,  or  the  things  tliem- 
selves.  ] 

§  3.  Ph.  The  mind  is  passive  as  regards  its  simple  ideu; 
but  the  combinations  it  makes  of  them  to  form  complex  ideas. 
where  many  simple  ideas  are  comprised  under  one  and  th« 
same  name,  have  somewhat  of  the  volitional  element;  for  one 
man  admits  into  the  complex  ideas  he  has  of  gold  or  of 
justice  simple  ideas  which  another  does  not  admit. 

Th.  [The  mind  is,  however,  active  in  reference  to  simple 
ideas  when  it  detaches  them  one  from  another  to  consider 
them  separately,  —  an  act  which  is  voluntary  as  well  as  the 
combination  of  many  ideas ;  whether  it  is  done  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  complex  idea  resulting  therein,  or  whether  it  ia  the 
purpose  to  comprehend  them  under  the  name  given  to  ihe 
combination.  And  the  mind  cannot  be  deceived  therein  pro- 
vided it  does  not  unite  incompatible  ideas  and  provided  this 
name  is  still  virginal,  so  to  speak,  that  is  to  say,  a  name  to 
which  some  notion  has  not  already  been  attEiched,  which  miglit 
cause  coufusioa  with  that  which  is  newly  attached  thereto,  and 
make  arise  either  impossible  notions  by  joining  together  what 
cannot  take  pla«e,  or  notions  superfluous  and  containing  some 
obreption,'  by  joining  ideas,  one  of  which  may  and  ought  to 
be  derived  from  the  other  by  demonstration.] 

g  4.  Pk.  Mixed  modes  and  relations  having  no  other  reality 
than  that  which  they  have  in  men's  minds,  all  that  is  requisite 
to  make  these  sorts  of  ideas  real  is  the  possibility  of  existence 
or  of  compatibility  together. 

Th.   [_Relations  have  a  reality  dependent  upon 
'I.e.  Conc^eulmcDt  o[  the  tratb. 
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like  truth*;  but  not  the  miud  of  men,  since  there  is  a.  supreme 
intelligence  which  determines  them  all  for  all  time.  Mixed 
tnodts,  which  are  distinct  from  relations,  may  be  real  acci- 
dents. But  be  they  dependent  or  not  dependent  upon  the 
mind,  it  suffices  for  the  reality  of  their  ideas  that  these  modes 
be  pouible  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  distinctly  intelligible. 
And  for  this  result  it  is  necessary  that  their  ingredients  be 
camposaible,  i.e.  capable  of  existing  together.] 

I  5.  Ph.  But  the  complex  ideas  of  substances,  as  they  are 
all  formed  in  relation  to  things  existing  outside  of  us,  and 
as  representative  of  substances  such  as  really  exist,  are  real 

»Otily  so  far  as  they  are  combiuatious  of  simple  ideas  really 
Itoth  united  and  coexisting  in  things  coexisting  without  us. 
On  the  contrary  those  are  chimerical'  which  are  composed  of 
mch  collections  of  simple  ideas  as  have  never  been  really 
united  and  found  together  in  any  substauce  j  like  those  wliich 
form  a  centaur,  a  body  resembling  gold,  save  in  weight,  and 
Ugliter  than  water,  a  body  similar  in  relation  to  the  senses, 
but  endowed  with  perception,  voluntary  movement,  etc. 

7^.  [If  I  take  in  this  manner  the  terms  real  ami  ckimeri- 
<^  otlierwise  in  relation  to  the  ideas  of  tlie  modes  than  in 
"■Jatioa  to  those  which  form  a  substance,  I  do  not  see  what 

t   Common  notion  in  each  case  you  give  to  real  or  chimerical 
'deas ;  for  the  modes  are  real  to  you  when  they  are  possible, 
•od  substances   have   real   ideas  with  you  only  when  they 
*•*   existent.      But   in    desiring  to   tally  with   existence,  we 
^*x»   det^'rmine   but    little  whether   an    idea  is  chimerical   or 
?^t,   because    what   is   possible,    although   not    found  in    our 
— -  ■^Tfcj^  or   time,  may   have   existed  formerly  or  will    perhaps 
"••tie  day  exist,  or  may  indeed  be  found  already  present  in 
****:>ther  world,  or  even  in  ours  without  our  knowing  it,  like 
'**'^  idea  which  Democritus  had  of  the  Milky  Way'  which  the 
|iJ^l«acopea  have  verified :  so  that  it  seems  better  to  say  that 
^B^ssible  ideas  only  become  chiraerieal  when  we  attach  to  them 
^P*^ttout  foundation  the  idea  of  effective  existence,  as  those  do 
^  '•^o  promise  themselves  the  philosopher's  stone  or,  as  those 

**  Uvke  bma:   "  tanUutlcal,"  Pliilo:  Worti,  Vol.  1,  p.  SIU  {Bohn'ii  ed.t.— 

*  r/.  .KristntXe.  Meleomtotjica.  Bk.  I.,  chap.  8,  34fi«,  25:  "Ths  U[lky  W&; 
*■  »!»  light  r.1  i-t^rUin  stare."  Zeller,  lli-r  Fhilo^.  d.  SHfch..  3d  ed..  Vol.  " 
I    »-T3t,nDtel;  Sth  «!.,  1892,  L  2  [Vol.  2] ,  p.  )«7 .  noltf  8.  —  iK. 
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would  do  who  should  believe  that  there  had  been  a  natioa 
of  centaurs.  Otherwise  in  not  regulating  ourselves  by  eiiat- 
ence  we  shall  deviate  unnecessarily  from  the  received  language, 
which  does  not  allow  us  to  say  that  he  who  speaks  in  winter 
of  rosea  or  pinks  speaks  of  a  chimera,  unless  he  imagines  lie  is 
able  to  find  them  in  his  garden,  as  the  story  is  told  of  Albert 
the  G-reat '  or  of  some  other  pretended  Magician.] 


CHAPTER   XXXI 
or  adequate'  asd  ixadequate  ideas 

§  1.  Ph.  Real  idean  are  compkte.  when  they  represent  per- 
fectly the  originals  whence  the  mind  supposes  them  to  be 
taken,  whiiili  they  represent,  and  to  which  it  refers  them. 
InrowfUefe  ideas  represent  only  a  part  of  these  originals. 
§  'J.  All  our  simple  ideas  are  complete.  The  idea  of  white- 
ness or  of  sweetness,  which  is  noticed  in  sugar,  is  complete, 
becau.sp  it  sviffices  for  this, — that  it  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
powers  that  God  has  put  into  this  body  to  produce  these 
sensiitidHS. 

Th.  [I  see,  sir,  that  you  call  comjylete  or  incomj^lete  ideas 
tlio.si'  whii'h  your  favorite  author  calls  ide(e  adveqnuta  i"' 
hiiiilte']'ial>i- ;  you  might  call  tliem  perfect  or  imferftd.  1 
havt'  sonii'tinii's  detiufd  idea  adm/mita  (a  perfect  idea)  as  that 
which  is  so  distinct  that  all  its  tugiedients  are  distinct,  and 
such  i.i  nt'ai'ly  the  idea  of  a  number.  But  when  an  idea  is 
distinct  and  contains  the  definition  or  the  reciprocal  marks 
of  the  object,  it   may  l>e  itiadtvgriala  or  imperfect,  viz. :  wlien 

1  AllHTlHs  JlntiiiHs,  111«-12H0.  Si-haarwlimidt  states  tlmt  -  like  manyothw 
■rhiiliirs  nt  iIhwp  ilmk  cf iiturifB  (MirhBel  Skills,  Ro([er  Bncon,  enr.)  he  nt 
miH|wi'liil  ot  MHiiio."  and  lulils  Ihnt  "  TrillirmiuB  in  particular,  wbo,  niorwvM. 
takvs  tliB  |>)illiHHi|ibFr  Into  hU  protw lion,  jtiveB  an  aocoiiut  thereof  in  his  .<•• 
Hiilri  Himaiiiiiriiiirii,  Vnl.3,  p.  40.  Nniirl^in  liis  Apoloi/ie  det  Oranili  How*!' 
,V(i«P^>Hiirt  lie  Magit,  chap.  IM,  Bavlr  in  his  DMionary,  aee  under  Albrt* 
Lc  lirniiil.  ami  Bnickf T. //i«t.  /•*H.ww;ifl(». .%  7i»»fl.,  have  likewise  drirtW 
Mm."  <*a  hill  life  awl  phllixHiplir,  rf.  Erdnuuin.  Orvrtdrin  d.  Qeich.  >L 
FMlo».  H  10»-302,  V«1.  t,  |ip.  3SH  ny.,  iind  EtiKlish  translation  ot  same;  >>» 
■KSokL  0«»fk.  4.  PUftiM.  iL  ifittihilirn.  Vol. 'J,  pp.  XS  t-/..  H  lOI-lta— Ta-  _ 
*^*'  iltla;  tba  Frcui^li  ml):lit  be  reodeied  "  complete  and  lncomplet>i 


tliese  laarks  ov  these  ingredients  are  not  also  all  distilictl; 
known;  for  example,  guld  is  a  metal  which  resists  the  cupel 
aud  a.<.jua  forti:^ ;  it  is  a  distiuct  idea,  tor  it  gives  the  marks 
or  ttie  de&nitioD  of  gold;  but  it  is  aot  perlect  for  the  uature 
of  cu  jMllation  aad  the  working  of  i«iiia  fortis  is  not  sutEcietitly 
known  to  us.     Whence  it  comes  tiiat,  when  there  is  only  an 

I  imperfect  idea,  the  same  subject  is  susceptible  of  many  detiiii- 
tioiia  independent  the  one  of  the  other,  so  that  we  cannot 
i*l**ys  derive  one  from  the  other  nor  see  beforehand  that  they 
fBost  belong  to  one  and  the  same  subject,  and  then  experience 
ll^De  teaches  us  that  they  all  belong  to  it  at  once.  Thus  gold 
may  still  be  defined  as  the  heaviest  of  our  bodies,  or  the  most 
miUeable,  without  speaking  of  other  definitions  which  might 
b«  invented.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  see  why  it  belongs 
to  tHe  heaviest  of  metals  to  resist  these  two  tests  of  the  assay- 
"~8  only  when  men  shall  have  penetrateil  farther  into  the 
!  of  things ;  whilst  in  geometry,  where  we  have  iierfeet 
I  case  is  different,  for  we  can  prove  that  the  sec- 
i^na  of  the  cone  and  of  the  cylinder,  made  by  a  plane,  are  the 
"""  "t.  ellipses,  and  this  cannot  be  unknown  to  us,  if  we 
*ke  notice  of  it,  because  the  notions  we  have  of  them  are 
P*rf«ct.  With  me  the  division  of  ideas  into  perfect  and  im- 
^©ct  is  only  a  sub-division  of  distinct  ideas,  and  it  appears 
^^e  that  only  the  confused  ideas,  like  that  we  have  of  sweet- 
™s,  of  which  you,  sir,  speak,  deserve  this  name ;  for  although 
■^y  express  the  power  which  produces  the  sensation,  they 
*  not  express  it  wholly,  or  at  least  we  cannot  know  this,  for 
mprehended  what  is  in  this  idea  of  sweetness  we  have 
.  S  Could  judge  whether  it  is  sufficient  as  a  rational  expression 
all  that  experience  causes  us  to  notice  therein.] 
$  3.  Ph.  From  simple  ideas  let  us  come  to  the  complex; 
"^y  are  either  of  modes  or  of  substances.     Those  of  modes 


the 


■**^  the  voluntary  collections  of  simple  ideas  which  the  mind 
**ks  together  wUhout  reijai-d  to  certain  archetypes  or  real  and 
"Oally  existing  models ;  they  are  complete  and  cannot  be 
"^nerwise,  because  not  being  copies  but  archetypes,  which  the 
l*iind  forms  in  order  to  avail  itself  of  them  in  ranking  things 
I  ^flder  certain  denominations,  they  can  lack  nothing,  because 
^k  includes  such  a  combination  of  ideas  as  the  mind  has 
^fettred  to  form,  and  consequently  such    perfection  as  it  had 
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planned  to  give  thereto,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  the 
undertf landing  of  any  one  can  have  a  more  complete  or  more 
perfect  idea  of  a  triangle  tban  that  of  a  hgure  of  three  sides 
and  three  angles.  He  who  put  together  the  ideas  of  danger, 
of  execution,  of  the  trouble  that  fear  produces,  of  a  calm  con- 
sideration of  what  it  would  be  reasonable  to  do,  and  of  an 
actual  application  to  its  execution  without  being  frightened 
by  the  danger,  formed  the  idea  of  courage,  and  had  what  he 
desired,  viz. :  a  complete  idea  conformed  to  his  good  pleasure. 
It  is  otherwise  in  our  ideas  of  substances  in  which  we  main- 
tain that  which  really  exists. 

Tfi.  [The  idea  of  triangle  or  of  cowage  has  its  archetype  in 
the  possibility  of  things  as  well  as  the  idea  of  gold.  And  it  is 
a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  idea 
is  concerned,  whether  it  was  invented  in  advance  of  experi- 
ence, or  whether  it  was  retained  after  the  perception  of  a 
combination  which  nature  had  made.  Combination  also, 
which  produces  the  modes,  is  not  wholly  voluntary  or  arbi- 
trary, for  we  can  put  together  what  is  incompatible,  as  those 
do  who  invent  machines  for  perpetual  motion,  while  others 
can  invent  those  which  are  good  and  practicable  which  have 
no  other  archetypes  with  us  than  the  idea  of  the  inventor 
which  has  as  its  archetype  the  possibility  of  things  or  the 
divine  idea.  Now  these  machines  are  substances.  We  can 
also  invent  impossible  modes,  as  when  we  maintain  the 
parallelism  of  parabolas,  by  imagining  that  we  can  find  t«o 
parabolas  parallel  to  each  other,  like  two  straight  lines  oi 
two  circles.  An  idea,  then,  whether  it  he  that  of  a  mode,  or 
that  of  a  substance,  may  be  complete  or  incomplete  according 
as  we  understand  well  or  ill  the  partial  ideas  which  form  the 
total  idea :  and  it  is  a  mark  of  a  perfect  idea  when  it  makes 
known  perfectly  the  possibility  of  the  object.] 
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^B  CHAI-TER  XXXII  '^^M 

^H^  OP  TKUE   AN-D    FALSE   IDEAS  ^^^^| 


ft 


I 


§  1.  PA.  As  truths  or'falsehood  belongs  only  to  proposi- 
tions.' it  follows  that  when  ideas  are  tRrmed  true  or  false 
there  is  some  tacit  proposition  or  affinncUion;  §  'A.  oratauit 
assumption  of  their  conformity  to  something,  g  5.  above  all 
irith  what  others  designate  by  this  name  (as  when  they  Bj)eak 
of  justice)  Hem  to  what  realty  exists  (as  man  exists  hut  not 
the  centaur)  item  to  the  essence,  upon  which  depend  the  prop- 
erties of  the  thing;  and  in  this  sense  our  ordinary  ideas  of 
substances  are  false  when  we  think  of  certain  substantial 
forms.  Besides,  ideas  deserve  rather  to  be  called  accurate 
or  faulty,  than  true  or  false. 

Th.  I  believe  that  true  or  false  ideas  might  lie  so  under- 
stood, but  as  these  different  senses  do  not  agree  between  them- 
selves and  cannot  be  conveniently  ranked  under  a  common 
notion,  I  prefer  to  call  the  Ideas  true  or  false  in  relation  to 
*nother  tacit  affirmation  which  they  all  include,  which  is  that 
"'  pOBBibility.     Thus  possible  ideas  are  true,  impossible /oiae.] 


CHAPTEK  XXXIII 

OF  THE   ASSOCIATION    OF    ID 


'  I.  PA.  We  often  notice  something  odd  in  the  reasonings 
,  People,  and  everybody  is  subject  to  this.  §  2.  It  is  not 
"Ofe  obstinacy  or  self-love ;  for  often  i>eople  who  are  well 
""pi^aed  are  guilty  of  this  fault.     It  does  not  indeed  sufEce  to 

'  ^f.Ntw  EiMtn;  Bk.  IV.,  phap.  6.  -  Tr. 

'  (.y.  ArismtlB  Dr  Anima,  ni.  B.4-T0*,  27.  and  E.  Wallace,  Jristalle't  Piychol- 
f*jl  'b  Orttk  and  Eni/lith,  iriHi  Introdtwlu-n  and  Notes,  pp.  IfiO,  IBI,  Cam- 
■[«lt»;  Univenlty  Pwaa.  18B2;  also  De  JnUrjirn.  I,  lli»,  13,  and  E.  Wallaco, 
Y<'l'iiMi  0/  (fte  PMIas.  u/AmlnCtt,  3d  ed.,  {  11.  p.  27.  For  Leibnit*.  Ihe  truo 
"  Dm  thinkable,  i.f.  that  vhli^h  is  free  rrom  cuntradiclion  in  itmit  and  oF 
f^r  tralh.    TbotigbMieeMnlt;  to  bU  crlteTJon  of  pouiblllty  and  of  tnith.  — 
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attribute  it  to  education  and  to  prejudice.  §  -1,  It  is  mther 
a  kind  of  madness,  and  we  should  be  foolish  if  we  should 
always  act  thus.  $  5.  This  fault  arises  from  a  non-natural 
connection  of  ideas,  which  hcts  its  origin  in  chance  or  custom. 
g  6.  Inclination  and  interest  enter  into  it.  Certain  tracts  of 
the  repeated  course  of  animal  spirits  become  beaten  roads ; 
when  we  know '  a  certain  air,  we  thid  it  as  soon  as  we  begin 
it.  S  7.  Thence  arise  the  sympathies  or  antipathies  which 
are  not  born  with  us.  A  child  has  eaten  too  much  honey  and 
has  been  surfeited  by  it,  and  then  having  become  a  full-grown 
man,  he  cannot  hear  the  name  honey  without  a  rising  of  the 
stomach.  §  8.  Children  are  very  susceptible  to  these  impres- 
sions, and  it  is  well  to  be  careful  of  them.  S  9-  This  irregu- 
lar association  of  ideas  has  a  great  influence  in  alt  our  actions 
and  passions  natural  and  moral.  §  10.  Darkness  revives  the 
idea  of  ghosts  in  children  because  of  the  stories  told  them 
about  them.  §  11.  You  do  not  think  of  a  man  whom  you 
hate  without  thinking  of  the  evil  he  has  done  or  may  do, 
5  12.  You  shun  the  room  in  Avhich  you  have  seen  a  friend  die. 
§  13.  A  mother  who  has  lost  a  very  dear  child  sometimes 
loses  with  It  all  her  joy,  until  time  effaces  the  impression 
of  this  tden,  which  sometimes  never'  happens,  g  14.  A  man 
perfectly  cured  of  madness  Viy  an  extremely  painful  operation 
acknowledged  all  his  life  his  obligation  to  the  one  who  per- 
formed this  operation;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
endure  the  sight  of  the  operator.  %  15.  Some  hate  books  all 
their  life  because  of  the  bad  treatmejit  they  received  in  school. 
Some  one  having  once  gotten  the  upper  hand  of  another  upon 
some  occasion  keeps  it  always.  §  16.  A  man  was  found 
who  had  learned  to  dance  finely,  but  couhl  not  execute  the 
dance  unless  there  was  in  the  room  a  tnink  like  the  one 
which  had  been  in  the  room  where  he  had  learned.  S  17, 
The  same  non-natural  bond  is  found  in  the  intellectual  habits; 
you  bind  matter  to  being,  as  if  there  were  nothing  immaterial. 
S  IS.  The  sectarian  party  in  philosophy,  religion,  and  the 
state  is  attached  to  its  opinions. 

Til.    [This  remark  is  important  and  wholly  to  my  taste,  and 
can  be  fortified  by  an  infinite  number  of  examples.     Descartes 

Gerlittrft  n-mls:  "  iralt  "  ;  Krdmunn  and  Jju-ques:  "ituit."  (ollow.  — Tb. 

GcrLardt  reada;  "iiundia";  ErdiiiBTUi  ami  Jacques:  "paa."'— T». 
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having  had  iu  his  youth  some  affection  fur  a  squint-eyed  per- 
aon  could  not  prevent  himself  from  hiiving  all  hia  life  an  incli- 
nation towards  those  who  had  this  defect.     Hobbes,  another 
Efea,t  philosopher,  cuuld  not   (tliey  say)  remain  alone,  in  a 
'""k  place,  without  having  his  wind  frightened  by  images  of 
^ttoats,  although  he  did  not  believe  in  tbem,  this  impression 
"•aving  remained  from  the  stories  told  to  children.      Many 
P^i^oMS  well  informed  und  sensible,  and  who  are  decidedly 
superiiir  to  superstition,  cannot  bring  themselves  to  be  thir- 
J  »^eii  at  a  rt'past  without  being  extremely  disconcerted,  having 
I  •^icetime  been  impressed  by  the  fancy  that  one  of  tbem  must 
toi«;  Juiiug  the  year.     There  was  a  gentleman  who,  having 
^*?n  injured,  perhaps  in  his  infancy,  by  a  badly  fastened  pin, 
'^nld  not  see  one  in  this  condition  without  being  ready  to  fall 
I  swoon.     A  prime  minister,  who  bore  in  the  court  of  his 
uster  the  name  of  President,  was  offended  by  the  title  of  the 
ok  of  Utttvio  Pisani,  ealled  LifcttryvB,  and  wrote  against  this 
ok,  becailso  the  author,  in  speaking  of  the  officers  of  juatice 
'hom  he  thought  8U]wrfluous,  had  named  also  the  Presidents, 
"Otl  althongh  this  term  in  the  person  of  this  minister  meant  a 
totally  different  thing,  he  had  so  attached  the  word  to   his 
&x-son  that  he  was  wounded  in  this  word.     And  this  is  a  case 
F^f    the  most  usual  of  the  non-natural  associations,  capable  of 
isleading,  as  those  of  words  to  things,  when  indeed  there  is 
'^Jf  ambiguity.     In  order  the  better  to  understand  the  source 
**^    the  non-natural  Iwnd  of  ideas,  you  must  consider  what  I 
lij».ve  already  aaid  above  (Chap.  11,  §  II '),  in  speaking  of  the 
^ajsonings   of  animals,  that  man  as  well  as  the  animal  is 
"*<i!ined  to  put  together  in  his  memory  and  imagination  what 
P^    has  observed  united  in  his  perceptions  and  experience.     It 
'^      in  this  that  all  the  reasoning,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of 
***imalfi  consists,  and  often  that  of  men,  so  far  as  they  are 
■t^***  pirioal    anil  govern    themselves   only    by    the   senses    and 
ili|>lc8,  without  examining  whether  the  same  reason  still 
8  force.    And  a«  often  the  reasons  are  unknown  to  us,  we  must 
*ve  regard  to  tbe  examples  in  proportion  to  their  freijoeney, 
'*»'then  the  expectation  or  the  reminiscence  of  one  perception 

*  f"/.  nnft.  p.  113.  Gerhanlt  haaSl;  Enlmann  ami  Jaoques  §  11;  fhelalUT 
'^fenni'e  is  ilie  ourreot  one,  and  haa  UiimCure  been  pln^  in  the  text  ut  ilic 
'UWttlalioii,  — Tb. 
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on  the  occasion'  of  another  perception  which  is  ordinarily 
connected  therewith  is  reasonable ;  particularly  when  the 
question  is  about  taking  precautions.  But  as  the  vebemence 
of  a  very  strong  impression  often  produces  as  much  effect 
at  once  as  the  frequency  and  repetition  of  many  moderate 
impressions  would  be  able  to  make  in  a  long  time,  it  happens 
that  this  vehemence  engraves  upon  the  fancy  au  image  as 
profound  and  as  vivid  as  long  experience.'  Whence  it  comes 
that  a  chance  but  violent  impression  unites  in  our  imagination 
and  memory  two  ideas,  at  that  time  together  there,'  altogether 
as  strongly  and  durably  and  gives  ns  the  same  inclination  to 
connect  them  and  to  attend  to  them  one  after  the  other,  as  if  a 
long  usage  had  verified  the  connection ;  thus  the  same  result 
of  association  is  found,  although  the  same  reason  does  not 
exist.  Authority,  party,'  custom,  produce  also  the  same  effect 
■AS  experience  and  reason,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  one's 
self  from  these  inclinations.  But  it  would  not  be  very 
ditficult  to  keep  one's  self  from  being  deceived  in  these  judg- 
ments, if  men  would  attach  themselves  seriously  enough  to 
the  search  for  truth,  or  proceed  methodically,  when  they 
recognize  that  it  is  important  to  them  to  find  it.] 

>  Gf rhardt  reads;  "d'uDe  purceptloQ  It  I'ocuaslon,"  which  Erdmtuin  HDd 
JacquvB  omit.  —  Tb. 

^  Erdmaau  and  Jaoi[ues  add:  "aaroit  pu  Is  taire."  could  h&ve  done.  —  Ts. 

'  Qerhaidt  rends:  "  qui  ;  oitolent  eiinemble  nion,  tout  ausil  fortement  et 
duTAbleiaent ;  et  dous  donne,"  etc.  Enlinann  and  Jacques,  "  qui  d^Jk  y 
^titlpul  enHPinljIe,  et  noUH  donue."  eti^.  —  Tr. 

*  Erdiuaaa  and  Jaetiues  omil :  "le  iMrll,"  — Tr. 
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NEAV  ESSAYS  ON  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING 
Book  III. — Words 

CHAPTER   I 

OF  WORD3  OB   LAKOUAOE   IN   GENERAL 

§  1.  Ph.  God  having  made  man  to  be  a  social  being,  has  not 
only  inspired  him  with  the  desire,  and  placed  him  under  the 
necessity  of  living  with  those  of  hia  species,  but  has  given 
him  also  the  faculty  of  speech  which  is  to  be  the  great  instru- 
ment and  common  bond  of  this  society.  Hence  it  is  that 
toords  arise,  which  serve  to  represent  and  also  to  explain 
ideaa. 

Th.  [I  rejoice  to  see  that  you  are  averse  to  the  view  of 
Hobbes,'  who  did  not  admit  that  man  was  made  for  society, 

1  Thomas  Hobbes.  lfiSB-lffr9,  in  bis  De  Cive,  1642,  and  Levialkan,  16G1, 
malnUiaed  that  man,  being  bj  nature  a  selfish  and  solitary  animal,  had  no 
natural  Impulse  (or  aoclety,  and  that  social  anion  spranf;  simply  from  tear 
and  from  motives  ot  gala,  the  natural  condition  beioK  that  ot  universal  war. 
Leibnitz  maintaiDS.  in  agreement  with  Aristotle  aod  Hugo  Qrotlus,  15B3-I645, 
that  Nature  hersalt  has  destiaed  man  tor  society  In  order  not  only  that  he 
may  the  better  and  more  easily  realize  his  highest  being,  bat  that  be  may 
nalize  It  at  all,  socb  reallxation  being  Impoaslble  In  Isolation  and  solitude. 

C/.  Aristotle,  Polit.  I.,  2,  12S3',  2 :   Sti  rWr  ^mtk  ii  >M,t  irri,  ..;  in  irlfMnt  *irtv 

.^Tixir  (i,r:  m.,6,  12Tg>,  19:  *•>"'  r-iv  Jn..  i.*^wK  {v»  »*.».».  l^  <u 
Mi(Mr  l.ii(n«.  T^  wmp'  jxiiiAav  Ssffiiat  »i  ixomw  iftytrriu  roi  ffvOi',  English  trans- 
lation by  B.  Jowett,  Vol.  1.  pp.  t,  7B,  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press,  ISSS;  also  Eth. 
mc.  IX.,  9,  1169»,  3  If.,  espec.  16-19;  injr<»  r  :,«  .^  ,1,  ^.n^.  .«,;,  rtr 

ftxi^n  ■  titti,  yif  ikitr-  ir  .tf  tin*'  T*  wi-n'  ixitr  iyaM  ■  rtAiii.i.  yif  i  t,*pmwtt 

.•i.  ivfif  iri*v<i(,  I.,  1,  lOM",  fl  iq.,  English  translation  by  F.  H.  Peters,  pp.  SOT 
iq.,3;  ^.a]soZeller,PAUot.it&rKcA.,n.,2[Vol.4],pp.<>80,(«2,  3d  ed.,  1879. 
Qmtliu,  De  Jure  UtlU  el  Pacit,  162B,  Preliminary  DIsconrae,  f  6:  "  AmoDgtt 
the  thing!  pecnllar  to  man,  is  his  deaire  ot  society,  that  Is,  acertain  Inclination 
to  U*«  with  Uuse  of  hia  own  kind,  not  In  any  manner  whatever,  but  p«M>»- 
886 
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could  apeak,  i.e.  make  ourselveB  understood  by  the  sounds  of 
the  mouth  without  forming  articulate  sounds,  if  we  availed 
ourselves  of  musical  tones  for  this  effect ;  but  more  art  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  a  language  of  tones,  whilst  that  of 
tBordK  may  have  been  formed  and  jwrfeuted  gratiually  by  per- 
sons who  found  themselves  in  a  titate  of  natural  Hlmplicity. 
There  are,  liowever,  jieople  like  the  Chinese,  who  by  means  of 
tones  and  at-cents  vary  their  words,  of  which  they  have  only  a 
small  number.  Thus  it  was  the  opinion  of  Golius,'  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  and  great  linguist,  that  their  language  is 
artificial,  i.e.  had  been  iuvented  all  at  once  by  some  clever  man 
in  order  to  establish  verbal  intercourse  between  the  large  num- 
ber of  different  nations  inhabiting  this  great  country  which 
we  (rail  ChiiiJi,  although  this  language  may  now  be  found 
altered  by  long  use.] 

§  2.  /%.  [As  orang-out;inga  and  other  monkeys  have  organs 
without  forming  words,  we  can  say  that  parrots  and  some 
other  birds  have  words  without  language],  for  we  can  train 
these  birds  and  many  others  to  form  sounds  q^uite  distinct ; 
but  they  are  nowise  capable  of  language.  Man  only  is  in  a 
condition  to  avail  himself  of  these  sounds  as  signs  of  internal 
concejitions,  in  order  that  thereby  they  may  be  manifested  to 
others. 

T/t.  [I  believe  in  fact  that  apart  from  the  desire  of  making 
ourselves  understood  we  should  never  have  formed  language  ; 
but  being  formed,  it  further  serves  man  in  reasoning  within 
himself,  both  by  tlie  means  words  give  him  of  remembering 
his  abstract  thoughts,  and  the  benefit  he  finds  in  availing  him- 
self ill  reasoning  of  characters  and  aiird  thoughts  ;  for  he 
would  I'Buuire  too  much  tiuie,  if  he  were  obliged  to  explain 
everything  and  always  to  substitute  delinitions  in  the  place  of 
terms.] 

§  'A.    Ph.  Hut  as  the  multiplication  of  words  would  ])ro<luce 

i.Iai-nb  (^nhl ~- Tjitin,  flaliuH  — ISlHi-lliiiT,  nil  omliipiit  Dutch  oriBiitalUt, 
who  (liRliiiKulitlied  hliiiHelf  Rt  I.('yileii  ITniv^nity  in  cliuisics,  niatlienialli'a,  and 
philowgihy.  wan  a  |m|ii]  of  Erpcuiiw  in  Arubic,  and  in  lli^  succeeded  bim  bh 
priifusMir  of  Arabic  at  I-oydeii.  In  \&Xi  lie  nstiiruiHl  fnim  Ania  Miiii>r  and  the 
Eaft.  n'liere  lie  liad  K|>eiit  four  years.  IiriiiKlnK  witli  him  r  \ivcee  niid  vuluHble 
diUivtiori  of  Mwt.  whii'b  lu<  jilaiTeil  in  tlie  library  i>l  tliv  uiiivt^rxily.  His  prin- 
cijial  vriirk,  still  lo-iliiy  eMe*niBd,  is  tliu  I^iki'it  ArabicihLatinum,  1003, 
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confusion  in  their  use,  if  a  distinct  terra  were  necessary  to 
designate  each  particular  thing,  language  has  been  further 
perfected  by  the  use  of  general  terms  when  they  ai^nify  general 
ideas. 

Tk.  [Oeneral  terms  serve  not  only  for  the  perfection  of 
languages,  but  they  are  necessary  even  to  their  essential 
conatitutiou.  For'if  hy  particular  things  we  mean  individual 
things,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  if  there  were  only 
proper  naraes  and  not  ajrpellcUives,  i.e.  if  there  were  words 
only  for  the  individuals,  since  at  every  moment  something 
now  presents  itself  (to  the  mind)  when  individuals,  accidents, 
and  particularly  acts,  which  are  most  frequently  designated, 
are  in  question.  But  if  by  particular  things  we  understand 
the  lowest  species  {species  ni/tmix),  besides  the  fact  that  it  is 
difficult  very  often  to  determine  them,  it  is  manifest  that  they 
are  already  universals  formed  upon  similitude.  Then  as  the 
question  is  only  of  a  similitude  more  or  less  extended,  accord- 
ing as  we  speak  of  genera  or  species,  it  is  natural  to  indicate 
every  sort  of  similitude  or  agreement  and  consequently  to 
employ  general  terms  of  all  degrees ;  and  indeed  the  most 
general  being  less  burdened  with  relation  to  the  ideas  or 
essences  they  include,  although  they  are  more  comprehensive 
in  relation  to  the  individuals  to  which  they  apply,  were  very 
often  the  easiest  to  form  and  are  the  most  useful.  Thus  you 
see  that  children  and  those  who  know  only  little  of  the  lan- 
guage which  they  wish  to  speak,  or  of  the  matter  of  which 
they  speak,  avail  themselves  of  general  terms  as  thing,  plant, 
animal,  instead  of  employing  the  proper  terms  which  they  lack. 
And  it  is  certain  that  all  proper  or  individual  names  wen 
originally  appellative  or  general.'] 

>  Lpibniti  seems  b»re  to  be  in  error  Id  decidlnf;  tram  a  logical  or  m«ta- 
pbysfrsl  point  ol  riew  ibat  langaoge  origiDftt«d  in  or  proceeded  from  general 
uriDS  and  relkliona  rktber  than  in  (hose  which  are  ladlTiduml.  In  tiifl  order 
n[  experience  the  Individual  thin);  or  relation  Is  fiist.  and  first  reoeives  ita 
name  either  wholly  >rbllr«rily  or  by  convenlion,  or  by  this  In  combinatioli 
with  natural  imitation  or  ausKestiou ;  the  geaeralliing  process  and  Its  rMoll, 
the  (teneral  name  or  term,  comes  afterwards.  Children,  it  is  tme,  us  tern* 
of  genera]  import,  but  with  no  nrnwionsness  that  they  are  gciier*].  BreiT- 
thlDK  is  for  Ibem  indivldnal,  partirolar,  saparate  and  bv  Itself  nntll  coatiniwd 
obMrratlon  and  increasing  knoTledjre  enable  tbem  to  det«et  dmllatltle*  and 
differences  and  to  clauify  and  Ksnerallte  aorordinglj.  Tban  a^  do  tb«f. 
'■*-"'-—'■' »eaa  or  tue  general  vcima—TK. 
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§  4.  PA.  There  ate  also  words  which  men  employ  not  to 
signify  an  idea,  but  the  lack  or  absence  of  a  cerbun  idea,  as 
nothing,  ignorance,  sterility. 

Th.  [I  do  not  see  why  we  coold  not  say  that  there  are 
privaiive  ideas,  as  there  are  negative  truths,  for  the  act  of 
denial  is  positive.     I  had  already  touched  upon  this.] 

§  5.  PA.  Without  disputing  about  this  point,  it  will  be  more 
useful  to  approach  a  little  nearer  the  origin  of  all  our  notions 
aud  knowledge,  to  observe  how  the  words  employed  to  form 
actions  and  notions  wholly  removed  from  the  senses,  derive 
their  origin  from  sensible  ideas,  whence  they  are  transferred 
to  significations  more  abstruse. 

Tk.  [The  fact  is  our  needs  have  compelled  us  to  leave  the 
natural  order  of  ideas,  for  this  order  would  be  the  same  for 
angels,  men,  and  all  intelligences  in  general,  and  would  have  to 
be  followed  by  us,  if  we  had  no  regard  for  our  interests.  It 
has  been  necessary  to  attach  thereto  what  the  occasions  and 
accidents  to  which  our  species  is  subject  have  furnished  us; 
and  this  order  gives  not  the  origin  of  the  notioTm,  but  so  to  speak 
the  history  of  our  discoveries.^'] 

Ph.  [Very  true,  and  it  is  the  analysis  of  words  which  may 
teach  us  by  means  of  the  names  themselves  this  concatenation 
which  that  of  the  notions  cannot  give  by  means  of  the  reason, 
which  you  have  brought  forward.]  Thus  the  following  words : 
imagine,  comprehend,  to  attach,  conceive,  instil,  disgust,  trouble, 
traiKjuitlity,  etc.,  are  all  derived  from  the  operations  of  sensible 
things  and  applied  to  certain  modes  of  thought.  The  word 
spirit  in  its  primary  signification  is  breath,'  and  angel  signifies 
a  messenger.     Whence  we  can  conjecture  what  kind  of  notions 

1  "Tlie  natural  onler  of  ideas."  acoording  to  Leibnitz,  proceeds  trom  the 
general  to  the  particulur,  from  the  abslracc  to  the  concrete,  while  language 
iibon-9  that  "  we  have  advanced  from  sense-impressiona  to  abatract  Ideas," 
and  thus  "  expresses  not  the  esnenre  of  our  knowledge,  but  only  the  history  of 
its  development.  In  a  still  broader  aenae  the  history  of  language  ia  the  hiatory 
of  Che  development  of  the  human  spirit  In  general."  —  Tb. 

>  C/.  the  Hebrew  ITI  (Spinoza,  Trarl.  Thenl.  Polit.,  chap.  1,  Optra,  ed.  Van 
Vloten  and  Land,  Vol.  1.  p.  3H4;  English  translation  by  Elwea,  Vol.  t,  p.  19); 
the  Greek  .'.0«ii  from  »►.:►  (Cremer,  Bib.  Theol.  Lexlron  of  !f.  T.  Greek,  M 
English  from  2d  German  ed.,  p.  SOt,  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1878,  aaye 
that  aa  "  the  elemnit  of  life  "  ..."  In  a  phjiiiuhffical  sense,  we  often  find  it 
('  wriiiin  •)  in  profane  Greek,  especially  in  the  poets  and  in  later  Greek :  in  a 
piyrrhological  s«nse,  aa  the  element  of  human  eiiatence  and  ^iwnai  Vilft, 
ntver  ") ;  and  the  Latin  ^irilu*  Irota  tpirare.  — Tr. 
u 
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they  had  who  spoke  these  first  languages  and  how  nature  will 
suggest  unexpectedly  to  men  the  origin  and  the  principle  of  all 
their  knowledge  by  the  terms  themselves. 

Th.  [1  have  already  remarked  to  you  that  in  the  cr^o  of 
tho  Hottentots  they  called  the  Holy  Spirit  by  a  term  which 
signifies  among  them  a  breath  of  air  benign  and  sweet.'  The 
same  is  true  as  regards  the  majority  of  other  words,  and  indeed 
the  fact  is  not  always  recognizetl  because  most  frequently  the 
true  etymologies  are  lost.  A  certain  Dutchman,  with  little 
regard  for  religion,  abused  this  truth  (that  the  terms  theology, 
ethics,  and  metaphysics  are  taken  originally  from  gross  things) 
in  order  to  ridicule  theology  and  the  Christian  faith  in  a  little 
Flemish  dictionary,  in  which  he  gave  to  the  terms  definitions 
or  expli(!atious  not  such  as  usage  demands,  but  such  as  the 
original  force  of  the  words  seemed  to  bear,  and  put  upon  them 
a  malicious  interpretation;  and  as  he  elsewhere  had  given 
indications  of  impiety  he  is  said  to  have  been  punished  in  the 
Raii}tel-hini»}  It  will,  however,  be  well  to  consider  this  analogy 
of  sensible  ftnd  non-sensible  things  which  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  trt>/ies :  a  matter  that  you  will  understand  the  better  by  con- 
sidering a  very  extended  example  such  as  is  furnished  by  the 
use  of  preiiosilioHS,  like  to,  with,  from,  be/ore,  in,  without,  by,  for, 
w/KJii.  Ii>»\irds  (A,  wivc,  rie,  devant,  en,  hors.  par,  pour,  svr,  vers), 
wliich  arc  all  derived  from  place,  from  distance,  and  from 
motion,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  every  sort  of  change, 
order,  sequence,  difference,  agreement.  To  (A)  signifies 
appriucli,  as  in  the  expression:  1  go  to  (i>)  Rome.  But  as  in 
order  to  attach  anything  we  bring  it  near  that  to  which  we 
wisli  to  unite  it,  we  say  that  one  thing  is  attached  to  (d) 
another.  And  further,  as  there  is,  so  to  speak,  an  immaterial 
attiichmiMit,  when  one  thing  follows  the  other  from  moral 
reastius ;  we  say  that  what  follows  the  movements  and  voli- 
tions iif  aiiy  oiie  l)elongs  to  (<))  that  person  or  adheres  to  him 
as  if  it  gave  signs  to  this  i>erson  to  go  near  it  or  with  it.     A 

I  ff.  BiHik  1.,  chnp,  .1,  5  «.  Th.  Thf  .\p€wiip"»  Creed,  tbe  Ten  Commud- 
mriitii,  »ud  tbe  Lunl's  l>tayer  in  the  Hottentot  lutnUKB,  ■«  Mnt  to  LeibuiU 
by  X.  WiiMti.  are  p\<tn  in  Dulens.  Lribnit.  ofirra  omnia,  Vol.  6,  PL  S,  pp- 
3UI-Mi.  SfhannrhiBiilt  ivmarks  tbat  "  this  obserration  of  both  phfkiaopba*. 
that  Ihr  mi^nlnf:  nt  iiri>nts  ha*  pnvpislt^  and  stitl  proceeds  from  the  conereU 
totheabftract.  is  the  mti'le  to  sound  p(ynioh>i(y  and  woid-explMMUotu"  —  Ta. 

1  Enlnunn  mat  Jacques  bave :  "  [U8pel-ha;«.''  — Ts. 
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body  is  with  {avec)  another  when  they  are  in  the  same  place; 
but  they  say  also  that  a  thing  is  tcitk  (ai-ec)  that  which  is  found 
in  the  same  time,  in  the  same  order,  or  part  of  an  order,  or 
which  concurs  in  one  and  the  same  act  Wlien  we  come  from 
{de)  any  place,  the  place  h^  been  our  object  through  the 
sensible  things  it  has  furnished  us,  and  it  is  still  in  our 
memory,  which  is  entirely  filled  with  it;  and  thence  it  comes, 
that  the  object  is  signified  by  the  preposition  of  (rfe)  as  in  the 
expression,  the  question  is  of  {de)  that,  they  speak  of  (de) 
that,  i.e.  as  if  it  arose  from  it.  And  aa  what  is  included  in 
any  place  or  in  any  whole  is  supported  by  and  carried  away 
with  it,  the  accidents  are  in  the  same  way  considered  as  in 
(dans)  the  subject,  sunt  in  aubjecto,  inharent  aubjecCo.  The 
particle  upon  (swr)  is  also  applied  to  the  object;  they  say  he 
is  upon  {sur)  this  matter,  very  much  as  a  workman  is  upon 
{sur)  the  wood  or  njion  {sur)  the  stone,  that  he  cuts  or  forms; 
and  aa  these  analogies  are  extremely  variable  and  do  not  de- 
Itend.  on  any  determinate  notions,  it  thence  comes  that 
languages  vary  much  in  the  use  of  these  partichs  and  ca«e» 
which  the  prepositions  govern,  or  rather  in  which  they  are 
found  aa  things  understood  and  virtually  included.] 


CHAPTER  II 


§  1.  Ph.  Now  as  words  are  employed  by  men  as  signs  of 
their  ideas,  we  may  ask  in  the  first  place  how  their  words  have 
been  determined ;  and  we  find  that  it  is  not  by  any  natural 
connection  existing  between  certain  articulate  sounds  and  cer- 
tain ideas  (for  in  this  case  there  would  be  only  one  language 
among  men),  but  by  an  arbilnirt/  institnti'in  in  virtue  of  which 
a  given  word  has  been  pur|KJsely  made  a  sign  of  a  given  idea.' 

I  For  early  diBciuBlona  at  the  nature  ■nd  origla  of  Ungnsge,  and  tbe  ques- 
tion whether  words  were  t^ven  by  nftture  or  convention,  t^,  Plftto,  Cratylut, 
Kngliah  translation  by  B.  Jowett,  Thf  Dialoguet  of  Pinto,  2d  ed.,  1878,  Vol.  2, 
p.  Waiq.;  Sded..  ISIU,  Vol.1,  p.  333  «f.,  New  York:  MacmlUaa  &  Co. ;  Aristo- 
lle,  bf.  Inltrprn..  2. 16*,  19  $q.:  E.  Wallace,  Oullineit  of  tht  PhUoi.  of  Arit- 
(olle,  3d  ed..  \  11,  |i.^.    For  moderu  discussions,  r/.  \V.  D.Whitney.  Iiangyiaiji 
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Th.  [I  know  it  has  been  custuiiiary  to  say  in  the  scIidoIs 
and  almost  everyvhere  else  that  the  meanings  of  words  are 
arbitrary  (ex  inMituto)  and  it  is  true  that  they  are  not  deter- 
mined by  a  natural  necesaity,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
determined  by  reasooB  sometime^  natural,  in  which  chance  has 
some  share,  sometimes  moral,  where  choice  enters.  There  are 
perhaps  some  artificial  languages  which  are  wholly  of  choice 
and  entirely  arbitrary,  as  that  of  China  is  believed  to  have 
been,  or  as  those  of  George  Dalgarno '  and  the  late  Mr.  Wil- 
kins,'  bishop  of  Chester.  But  those  which  are  known  to  have 
been  coined  from  languages  already  known,  are  from  choice 
mixed  with  what  there  is  of  nature  and  chance  in  the  lau- 
gui^s  they  suppose.  Thus  it  is  in  the  case  of  those  languages 
which  thieves  have  coined  in  order  to  be  understood  only  by 
those  of  their  gang,  which  the  Germans  call  RothwelgeK^  the 

and  the  Study  of  Language,  Lict.  XI.,  p.  390  «;.,  4Ch  ed.,  New  York,  ISBB; 
B.  Jowell,  in  bis  liilroduciiun  to  Platn'a  Cralylwt.  op.  cit.,  Zd  e<I..  Vnl.  S,  {l  tlO 
tq.;  3ded..Vn].  l,p.U81  «g..-  R.  SuAnibal,  Einleituiig  in  die  Pr^chtilogiimnd 
SpraehiBWiie-iimhaft :  Hbitu.  Panl,  Principitn  dtr  Uprachsttchithte.  HkUe, 
IHSO;  B.  Delbruvk,  Einleiliing  in  das  tiprachsladium,  Leipaic,  1900.  2d  ed^ 
1884.  Leibnitc  rightly  polnte  out  thiit  both  nature  und  treedom  ot  cbi^n 
share  in  the  formation  of  langna^.  "  Natare  turuiahea  to  a,  eermin  extent 
the  matarlal  which  the  mind  lu  Its  progressive  self-absorption  shape*  wilhtn 
certain  limits  arhitraril;;  and  every  buiuan  initlvidQiil  in  the  use  ot  the 
language  already  fonned  is  himself  still  so  situated  aa  to  be  able  np  to  a 
certain  point  freely  to  appropriate  and  use  that  which  is  given."  —  Tr. 

1  Qeorgs  Dalgarno,  c  Iliai-lliHT.  pabllshed  at  London  in  1661,  his  Art  tig- 
noruni,  vtUgo  vharacter  univerialU  ft  iingtui  philotophlca.  (iua  polemnl, 
homlitei  iliveriiMimorum  Idiomatum,  ^atlo  duarum  $eplimaHarum,  onntta 
animi  tiia  tenta  (In  mints  familiarilivi)  non  minus  inlelUglbilUer,  nn  irrt- 
bendo,  liPt  loguendo,  mtiluo  oommunlcafe,  gtiam  tinyuU  propUt  DePHomAf, 
from  wbluh  Blahop  John  Wilkins,  1614-I6T3,  derived  the  idea  of  hla  Smtrt 
loaardt  a  real  rkaracler  and  a  philoiophiral  langva^e  atth  an  alphabetieal 
dirlionari/.  London,  1668.  For  Leibnitz's  plan  ol  a  General  CharaclerisUe 
(CharaelffiiUfa  Univerialit  ~  Sp^cieuK  gtnirate)  and  the  eiti-nt  to  wbicb 
be  followed  Dalgarno  and  WIlklQS,  rj.  Trendelenburg's  paper ;  Ueber  Lt(bii- 
zrm  Enlviir/  einer  allgemeintn  Charaklerittik,  in  his  UUtoHKhe  Btitrige 
irir  Phil")..  Vol.  3,  p.  1  iq.,  Berlin,  lSff7  ;  r/.  also  Gerbanlt,  Die  pkilnt.  Sckrift. 
v.G.  W.  LeibiiU,  Vol.  7,  p.asq.;  Vol.  3,  p.  216;  Diitena,  liiftin't.o/i*™  omnKi, 
Vol.  n,  p.  ai2.  Dilgarno  is  oredlted  with  tlie  invention  ot  the  first  tiuwnil 
alplialiel.    His  works  were  reprinted  at  Btluburgh,  ltt34.  4to.— Tr. 

"  C/.  Ave  Ijillrraant,  Diu  dirulache  OaiinTlhiim,  4  vols.,  Leipzig.  ISSS-lffii, 
In  which,  says  Soiaaraehmldt,  ■'  the  socalled  Rothwilsrh,  tbe  artificial  laa- 
iruase  of  thieves  In  Germany,  prominent  already  in  tbe  ^iteenth  and  man  M 
In  tbe  seventeenth  century,  Is  treated  with  espenlal  thorongbneas  of  dslaiK 
In  this  work  it  Is  shown  ihnt  the  Hebrew  especially  has  contributed  to  tbe 
Oaunertpracht  a  strong  wocd-coutiagcTA,  ^Ulle  its  grammar  U  conformed  V> 
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Italians  Lingva  Zerga,^  the  French  NarqvoU,  but  which  they 
usually  form  upon  (the  basis  of)  the  languages  commonly 
known  to  them,  either  by  changing  the  leceived  significations 
of  the  words  by  means  of  metaphors,  or  by  making  new  words 
by  means  of  a  composition  or  derivation  in  their  own  fashion. 
Languages  are  also  formed  through  the  intercourse  of  different 
peoples,  either  by  mingling  indifferently  ueighboring  lan- 
guages, or  as  most  frequently  happens,  by  taking  the  one  as  a 
base  which  is  mutilated  and  altered,  mised  and  corrupted  by 
neglecting  and  changing  that  which  it  observes,  and  even  by 
grafting  thereupon  new  words.  The  Lingua  Franca,  which  is 
used  in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  made  from 
the  Italian,  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 
An  Armenian  Dominican,  with  whom  I  conversed  at  Paris, 
had  himself  made,  oi  perhaps  learned  from  his  fellows,  a  kind 
of  Lingua  Franca,  made  from  Latin,  which  I  found  intelligible 
enough,  although  it  had  neither  case,  nor  tense,  nor  other 
inflections,  and  he  spoke  it  with  ease,  being  accustomed  to  it. 
Father  Labb^,'  a  French  Jesuit,  very  learned,  known  by  many 
other  works,  has  made  a  language  of  which  Latin  is  the  base, 
which  is  easier  and  has  less  constraint  than  our  Latin,  but 
which  is  more  regular  than  the  Lingua  Franca.  He  has  made 
a  book  expressly  of  it.  As  for  the  languages  which  are  found 
made  a  long  time  ago,  there  are  but  few  which  are  not  greatly 

tfae  Genaan.  In  Italy  the  GaanertpracKt  beaia  the  name  Oergo,  which  cone- 
sponds  to  the  Preach  Kt^ot.  To  what  extent  In  Leibnitz's  time  attention  was 
directed  to  the  Ruthwiilach  tbe  romance  literature  shows ;  but  especially  the 
Getkhle  Philanderi  eon  Siileuiald,"  a  remarkable  work,  la  which,  under  tbe 
name  of  Philaudor  von  Slitenwald,  tbe  author,  Joh.  Midi.  Moscberoscb,  KilXt- 
ims,  a  German  litterateur,  whose  trne  name  was  Kalbkopt,  has  given  a  series 
of  satirical  pictures  of  the  caprices  and  tbe  vices  of  society  in  bis  time,  and 
which  placed  him  among  tbe  best  prose  writers  of  his  century.  It  was  pub- 
lished al  StrasburK,  IftM-1660,  2  vols.,  8vo.  — Te, 

■  Erdmann  and  Jacques  read;  "Gergo."  —  Tr. 

■  Philip  Labb^,  11X^7-1067,  a  learned  French  chrODolager,  a  man  of  vast 
memory,  astonishing  erudition,  and  great  mental  activity;  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  though  gentle  in  pergonal  character,  a  fierce  and  abusive  contro- 
versialist. Leibnitz  mentions  him  In  a  letter,  July  IG,  ITOJ,  to  Geheimrath 
von  Ilgen;  e/.  Gerbardt,  Lfibniz.  philoi.  Schri/t.,1,  36:  "  riocb  des  P.  Labb^ 
(der  die  Lateinische  mittelst  einlger  Veriinderungen  zur  allgemeiuen  Sprach 
ntachen  wollen)."  He  was  the  aalhor  of  Concordia  chronologica,  Itchnica  et 
hiitorirn,  16S6;  but  is  chiefly  known  to-day  by  his  work  on  Latin  pronuncia- 
tion. Kniditm  pronuntiationii  cntAoffcf  indicei,  enlarged  by  E.  Leeds,  and 
republished  in  London,  1T5L  —  Ta. 
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altered  to-day.  Thia  is  evident  by  couipatiug  tlieiu  with  their 
aiiciBiit  books  am!  monumetits  which  remain.  The  old  French 
approached  nearer  the  Proveiiijal  and  the  Italian,  and  we  see 
the  Th^otisque  '  with  the  French  or  Romance  rather  (aome- 
timea  called  liingiui  Roinana  rustka)  as  they  were  in  the 
ninth  century  after  Jesus  Christ  in  the  forms  of  the  oaths  of 
the  sons  of  the  Emperor  Louis  le  D^bonnaire,  which  Nithard, 
their  kinsman,  has  preserved  for  us.'  ^Ve  find  little  elsewhere 
of  ao  old  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  But  for  the  Th^tisque, 
or  ancient  German,  there  is  the  gospel  of  Otfried,'  a  monk  of 

1  CJ.  Qrimm.  Duulmihet  WSrtirrbiiPh.  «ub  "  Deutsch."  —  Tr. 

3  For  ilie  text  ol  tliene  foiniiuii  oatlis,  taken  si  StnuburK,  Feb.  14.  MS.  (f. 
NUliurd,  G.  T'JO-c.  858.  HM.,  written,  at  tl^e  commiiDd  of  CUarlra  the  Bold. 
bptwueii  841  sad  B43,  Bt.  III.,  cliap.  6,  pp.  .'M,  3!i.  ed.  Pert«,  anil  Perta,  Unnu- 
mriiln  Ui!r7iiciii(a:  fiisfor^ira,  Vol.2,  pp. 6liB.IWi;,wlieru  they  are  preserved  id  ttic 
iild  Romance  — (inj/""  Bomana  nfltea  —  ani  old  (icnnan  — /i"n.i;«o  TrotiKn 
—  latigna^ea.  C/,  also  Dntens,  L'.ibailH  opern  amiilii.  Vol.  fi,  PI.  11,,  pp.  141- 
144,  wliere  "  atrftinque  formol&m  ('  jaramnt  Liiiluriciir  Romanlt,  Carolm 
Teuloajct ')  eodero  sigulflcntu,  conceptla  vorbiii  ex  A'ithanla  eEhibebimiw 
latarllni^aritBr  cnlliRatatn,  quiasibi  verboteniia  re«iMiiilent,  et  ipso  paisllelicmu 
liluistranlur."  The  best  edition  tor  the  atndy  of  the  old  Oennan  part  of  tlie 
oalhe  is  in  Karl  Miillenhoff  n.  Wllhelm  Soberer,  DenkmSler  dmitcher  PoaH 
u.Proia  aus  Ylll-Xll  ^uAr/i.,  Deukm.  No.  HT,  2  Ausk.  Berlin.  1873;  3Aufl- 
bearbeltet  v.  E.  Sceinmeyur.  Vol.  2  contains  iioi«ij  HiimininK  up  the  beat  nsnln 
of  critical  study.  Explanations  or  the  old  German  text  have  also  been  mule 
by  J.  Qrlmm.  ITHS-lHKt.  In  his  £7einere  Schrifipn,  Vol.  ti,  pp.  403  t^..  tat 
also  Jfonuinenta  GermuniK  HittoHva,  Vol.  %  pp.  4GS  tq. :  and  by  B.  P. 
Huuunann,  1T9T-1HT4,  hi  his  Dit.  kUinen  Sprachdenkinatt  dei  nil  bit  Xlt 
Jahrh.  Qaedllnburji  n.  l.elpxig,  18.19.  Fr.  Cb.  Dipz,  ITM-lSZti,  -'the  ml 
founder  of  Scientlfin  Ifoniance  philology  and  linRulsttrs,"  in  bit  AllromanitrAt 
UprachdenkmStei;  Bonn.  184r>,  has  eiplained  the  Bomanee  portioD  ot  the  tul, 
and  givta.op.  cil.  pp.  3-G,  a  ||n>od  portion  of  the  litemtnre  on  this  lnt«reBtiDE 
linguistic  monument.  The  b«9t  toxtoal  notefl  on  the  Gomanoe  or  old  FreDrh 
part  of  the  oaths  are  In  W.  Foerster  ii.  E.  Koschwita,  Alt/raniStiKhet  f  ebuajr*- 
huch,  Hellbronn,  1SK4;  wiiile  the  beat  facsimile  of  the  whole  fraernent.  both 
French  and  Qerman,  is  the  Album  of  the  Socifte  lies  ancieus  text(«  fmD^vlt 
lUi  pb-B  ciitcffiu  monumtnK  rf(-  f.i  Uingne  fraur,ui,e).  PariB.  lH7n.  Tlie  oM 
BoDianoe  text,  the  earliest  specimen  of  Prenob  in  existence,  with  a  raodm 
French  trauslallon,  is  found  In  Urachet,  A  HUloriral  Grammar  a/  the  FrtHc)i 
Tonyur.,  Uth  English,  from  20tb  French  od.,  pp.  IT,  18,  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  1SB4;  while  to  these  a  Latin  Tersion  is  added  for  eompMiison  In  lb> 
article  nn  the  "  latin  LmiijiiiaKe  "  prnpe  fin..  In  the  Enryelop.  Bril.,  Oth  «L, 
Vol.  14,  pp.  340,  311  lAoiericun  Reprlut).  — Tb. 

»  The  goapel  of  Otfrld,  usually  called  the  L(fr  of  Chrinl,  was  wrllten  in  tli« 
Bnnth-Frankish  dialect  of  the  Uld  High  Qermau  in  Sffl  or  868.  and  dediivlsf 
to  Kine  Louis  the  German.  Editions  ot  it  were  published  by  Matthias  FUriio 
lUyriKUB,  IBIiO-lATS.  at  Baale  In  15TI,  Svo.  "a  book  as  curious  as  rBre."siii' 
by  Schilter-Schen  In  the  Thrcurui  antiiintlntum  leulonlrum.  Vol.  1.  I'ln*' 
I7ST-n28.  .t  vols.,  (ol.  These  have  uow  no  critical  worth,  but  merely  an  UWiriESt 
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Weissenburg  of  this  sarae  time,  which  Flacius  has  published 
and  which  Schilter '  wished  to  edit  anew.  The  Saxona  who 
[>assed  into  Great  Britain  have  left  us  books  still  more  ancient. 
They  have  a  version  or  paraphrase  of  the  beginning  of  Genesis 
and  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Saured  History,  made  by  a 
Oiedmon  whom  Bede  already  mentions.'  But  the  most  aneieot 
book,  not  only  of  the  Germanic  languages,  but  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  except  Greek  and  Latin,  is  that  of  the 
gusjMl  of  the  Goths  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  known  by  the 
name  of  Codex  Argenleus,'  written  in  characters  entirely  pecu- 

inlerPBt  and  value.  C/.  H.  Panl,  Ortindria*  d.  iierm.  Pttitoloi/ie,  It,  :il4,  Stras- 
biirg,  ISHU—.  It  has  aUo  been  edited  by  E.Th.'Urafr,  KoDi^taberg,  1831. 4tn,nn 
edition  Rood  in  its  day,  but  now  Rutiquale<1 ;  and  more  recently  by  J,  Kelle. 
with  grammar  and  glossary  in  3  vols.,  Regensburg,  ISSi-lSRI ;  by  P.  Pi|>cr, 
Padorborti,  ISTH,  coiitaining  the  lullcBt  critical  apparatus;  and  by  Erdmann, 
Halle,  1S83.  the  moHl  convenieat.  Piper  has  also  publlabed  a  student's  edition, 
Freiburg,  1884;  and  Kelle  a  translation.  ChrMl  I^ben  tind  Lehre  betaniirn 
ion  Otfrid,  Prftg.  1870.  Cf.  also  W.  Scherer,  Qeiih.  d.  devUchea  Lit.  6th  ed., 
pp.  4X-S1.  Berlin,  WM;  Eiig.  trans.,  from  3d  Germ.  «d.,  Vol.  1.  pp.  44-tU, 
New  York,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  lNt)6.  To  Otrrid  is  due,  tor  the  most  part, 
the  intmduction  into  German  poetry,  in  place  of  the  earlier  alliterative  metre. 
of  the  rhymed  stan;»  imitated  from  that  of  the  Latin  Church  hymus.  —  Tb. 

>  John  ^^hilter,  IKG-ITOS,  a  distinguished  Qurman  Jurisconsult  and  arrhs- 
ologist,  Professor  of  Law  at  Strasburg,  and  author  of  the  work  referred  to  In 
note  S,  Thrmurtm  anliguitalum  fcufonfruni,  vhlch  was  edited,  after  Schitter's 
death,  by  Jnli.  (ilenr.  Scherz,  and  is  filled  with  documenle  of  great  value  for 
the  oivll  and  literary  bislnry  of  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  Carlovlngians. 
Si'hilter  was  led  to  linguistic  studies  through  his  legal  and  antiquarian  luvesti- 
gailons.  (•/.  Dntens,  LribiUI.  opera  omnui,  6,  Pt.  II.,  p.  222,  where  Leibnitz 
remarks;  '■!  am  told  that  Mr.  Schiller,  of  Strasburg.  U  none  too  Bell,  and 
as  he  is  an  old  man,  1  fear  that  bis  edition  of  Notger  and  Otfrled  will  not 
appear.  .  .  .  Mr.  !>c-biller  maken  use.  moreover,  of  the  Ciothic  {ioHpels  of 
I'lhlaH,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  also  of  the  Icelandic,  as  well  as  of  other  old 
books  and  glosHarieH ;  for  we  must  unite  the  different  dialects  of  all  the  Teu- 
tonic peoples  In  order  to  explain  the  olil  bouhs."  —  Tr. 

»  On  Umtmon,  died  fWO.  i-f.  Beile,  K'-i-t'f.  Hist.,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  34,  pp.  217- 
220.3(hed.  (Bobn'sLlb.),  Ij)ndon:  Geo.  Bell  and  Sons,  1884;  H.  Miirley,  Ei\'i- 
lish  WrIIrr,.  Bk.  II..  chap.  4.  Vol.  2.  p.  71  *ij,.  I^ndon;  Cassell  and  Co.,  lt«8; 
B.  Ten  Brink,  Eiirlij  Kiiu.  Lit.,  trans,  by  H.  IfL  Kennedv.  pp.  3U-4S  and  :<71- 
3»«,  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co..  l8tH ;  8.  A.  Brooke,  llift  uf  Enrbj  F.-ifi.  Lit,, 
pp.  27.'i-:t40,  New  York:  Hacmlllan  &  Co.,  IWS.  For  the  text  of  the  poems 
ascribed  to  him,  c/.  BenJ.  Thorpe,  Cmdmna'i  Melrlral  Pnmphrate  of  Part  iif 
thf  Hola  Srriptiirr  in  Anffhfliaron;  Kith  <iii  Kii;i.  Tratu.,  yotei.anda  Verbal 
Indrr,  Lorn  Ion :  18:<2:  C.  W.  M.  Greiii,  Hihli-ilhft  dfr  Aiuiet-SiichsUchtn 
Poeiif.  1S.17.  Vol.  1 :  new  ed.  by  R.  Wiilker,  Vols.  l-.\  188.1-1889.  still  In  prog- 
reu:  the  vol.  containing  CoHlman  has  not  yet  (18!I2)  appeared  ;  T.  VI.  Hunt, 
rrdmoH-ii  Eiodiitand  I><inM,liostim:  Glnn  &  Co.,  4th  ed.,  188)1.  — Tb. 

•  The  Cndex  Argenteus  —  Silver  CJoden  — so  called  because  written  in  silv« 
uul  gold  letters  upon  purple-atained  vellum  and  bound  Id  n\vei,  Ks^raaVtM 
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liar,  which  waa  found  in  the  ancient  monastery  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  Warden  in  Westphalia,  and  has  been  carried  into 
Sweden,  where  it  is  preserved,  as  with  reason  it  should  lie, 
with  as  much  care  as  the  original  of  the  Pandects  in  Florence, 
although  this  version  was  made  by  the  Eastern  Gotha  and  in  a 
dialect  far  removed  from  the  Scandinavian  German;  but  it  is 
because  they  believe,  with  some  probability,  that  the  Goths 
of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  or 
at  least  from  the  Baltic  Sea.  Now  the  language  or  the  dialect 
of  these  ancient  Goths  is  very  ditterent  from  the  modern 
German,  although  it  has  the  same  linguistic  basis.  The 
ancient  Gallic  was  still  more  different,  to  judge  by  the  lan- 
guage most  nearly  approaching  the  true  Gallic,  which  is  that 
of  the  country  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Basse-Bretagne  j  but 
the  Irish  differs  therefrom  still  more  and  shows  us  traces  of  3 
Britannic,  Gallic,  and  Germanic  language,  still  more  ancient. 
But  all  these  languages   come  from  one  source,  and  may  le 

case  wltb  costly  Mas,  In  those  dajs,  origlnallv  consisted  of  330  lenVHi  ttOr 
talalBg  the  UospeU  Id  the  loUowtag  order:  Matt.,  John,  Luke,  Muk,  tmi»- 
iKled  iulo  the  Gothic  langaage,  alxtnt  tbe  uiiddle  o(  the  fourth  ceQtiii7,1ir 
Bishop  Umiui  (Volfihi),  ail-aSi.  Only  ITT  leaves  now  remain,  (y.  W.  L 
Stanim,  U(filai,  1872,  new  ed.  by  M.  Heyiie,  Paderboru,  18811,  Eloleilimg.  ^  fi. 
The  Ms.,  like  all  existing  Gothic  Mas.,  seems  (o  bave  been  written  In  lulf 
during  tlie  rule  of  the  East  Gaths  In  the  firat  half  of  the  alitb  ceatnr]'.  Mai- 
after  many  adventureB,  was  at  last  rjirried  in  lOB  to  Upaala.  wlieie  it  umt 
is.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Bourcee  □(  our  knowledj^  ol  Gothic,  and,  MS  UlfilU 
was  a  fine  scholai,  and  made  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament  from  Iht 
Greek  origlnnl,  with  frequent  comparison  of  the  Lathi  versions,  it  tg  of  saiu 
vahie  In  New  Testament  taitnal  Tltlclsm.  Editions  of  DIfllas  may  be  namrf 
as  follows :  The  two  oarllor,  by  H.  C.  v.  d.  Gabelentz  and  J.  Loebe.  S  vob.. 
AltenbuTB  n.  Leijaig,  lM3-ltW6,  »nd  H.  Y.  Mnasmann,  Slnttgnn,  ISOB-ISM. 
2  vols.  8vo,  rest  upon  still  older  single  editions  with  many  (anlta.  C/ 
H.  Paul.  Onindrisi  d.  ijtrm.  Philoloijie,  II,  09,  Anm.  2.  The  critical  edlHow 
of  A.  Uppstriim:  Codez  Argentevt,  Upsala,  1S54-IS5B;  Deftm  TOdMl  orj. 
Tediviva /Blia,  ib.  18S7;  Fraamenia  gothiea  tehHa,  ib.  1861;  Codieet  goWti 
AmbTOgiani,  Stockh.  u.  Leip^g,  16<i4-186S.  In  whose  work  for  the  first  tiW 
was  laid  an  entirely  secure  foundation  For  Goihk  teit^rlticism,  and  apo* 
whom  the  later  editions  rest.  Vf.  H.  Paal,  op.  pit.;  and  StaniiD-HeyB>, 
Uljllai,  Einl.  p.  li.  The  larger  od.  of  E.  Bernhardt,  Vu(ftla,  oder  die  fuMtdit 
Bibil,  Halle,  1B7B,  Is  the  beat  for  oomparison  with  the  Greek ;  while  his  aaaSkr 
ed..  Die  s/orlirhe  Bibel  den  Vuljila,  Halle.  IH84,  and  that  of  Stamm-Heyiie  cilri 
above  are  the  most  convenient.  The  best  Introduction  to  Gotliic  in  English  it 
J.  WriBht,  A  Primer  of  Gothic,  London  and  New  York,  Macmlllan  4  Co. 
1892.  C/.  also  W.  Seberer.  Oeich.  d.  drulsehen  Lit.,  6lh  ed.,  pp.  33-,%,  Eli(. 
trans..  Vol.  1.  pp.  28-a2;  Waltz,  Doi  Leben  det  U{tllat,  1840;  KnilTt,  Kirdun- 
ffnckichir  d.  lieutKltfa  Viilktr,  Abth.  1,  ISM,  and  artide  "  UlfllM,"  In  Hanoft 
ftmletwj/klopSdie.  Vol.  IH,  IBli&.-Ttt. 
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taken  as  modificatinns  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which 
oiay  be  catternue  Keltic.     Thus  the  ancients  called  both  the 
Germans  and  the  Gauls  Kelts;  and  in  going  back  farther  in 
order  to   understand  the   origin  both   of   the  Keltic  and  the 
I^tin  and  the  Greek,  which  have  many  roots  in  common  with 
tile  Germanic  or  Keltic  tongues,  we  may  conjecture  that  this 
^t  arises  from  the  common  origin  of  all  these  peoples  de- 
*tended  from  the  Scythians,  who,  having  come  from  the  Black 
^'^  passed  tlie  Danube  and  the  Vistula,  and  of  whom  one  part 
"■ay  have  gone  into  Greece,  the  other  have  filled  Germany  and 
"i*   Gaula;  a  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the 
Europeans  come  from  Asia.    The  Sannatian  (supposing  it  to 
^  tlie  Sclavonic)  has  at  least  half  its  origin  either  Germanic 
Of  common  with  the  Germanic.     The  case  appears  to  be  some- 
>fiiat  similar,  indeed,  in  the  Finnish  language,  which  is  that  of 
^^^-    most  ancient  Scandinavians,  before  the  Germanic  peoples, 
'■'■    the  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians,  had  taken  possession 
">'    the  land  which  is  the  best  and  nearest  the  sea;  and  the 
'*°S\iage  of  the  Finns  or  of  the  northeast  of  our  continent, 
*l'i*ih  is  also  that  of  the  Lapps,  extends  from  the  German  or 
■■'orvegian  Ocean  even  to  the  Caspian  Sea  (although  inter- 
cepted  by  the   Sclavic   peoples  which  have   been  thrust  in 
l)et-ween  the  two)  and  has  some  relation  to  the  Hungarian, 
'*ig  come  from  the  countries  which  are  now  in  part  under 
'"^   Muscovites.     But  the  Tartar  language,  which  has  filled  the 
°*'*^heast  of  Asia,  with  its  variations,  appears  to  have  been  that 
**'  tlie  Huns  and  Cumans  as  it  is  of  the  Uzbeks  or  Turkomans, 
"'tile  Kalmuka  and  of  the  Mongols.    Now  all  these  languages  of 
^ythia  have  many  roots  common  among  themselves  and  with 
™*"S,  and  it  is  found  that  even  the  Arabic  (under  which  the 
"*l»iew,  the  ancient  Punic,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  the  Ethi- 
"P'c  of  the  Abyssinians  are  to  be  comprised)  has  so  great  a 
l"i^*\ber  of  them  and  an  agreement  so  manifest  with  oiirs  that 
"  '^nnot  be  attributed  to  chance  alone,  nor  even  to  commerce 
^™He,  but  rather  to  the  migrations  of  the  peoples.     So  that 
were  is  nothing  in  this  to  combat  and  not  rather  to  favor  the 
of  the  common  origin  of  all  nations,  and  of  a  primitive 
t  language.'     If  the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic  approaches  the 
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nearest  to  it,  it  must  be  at  leiist  much  changed,  and  the 
German  seems  to  have  preserved  more  completely  the  natural 
and  (to  use  the  language  of  Jacob  Boehme)  the  Adamic;*  fut 
if  we  had  the  |)rimitive  language  in  its  purity,  or  sufficientlj 
preservctl  to  be  recognizable,  the  reasons  of  the  connections 
whetlicr  natural  or  of  an  arbitrary  institution  would  necessa- 
rily appear  wise  and  worthy  of  the  primitive  author.  But 
supposing  that  our  languages  are  derivative  as  regards  their 
foundation,  they  nevertheless  have  something  primitive  in 
thi>niselves  which  has  arisen  from  them  in  relation  to  nen 
roi)t  words '  since  formed  among  them  by  chance  but  ujwu 
natural  grounds.  Those  which  signify  the  sounds  of  animals 
or  have  come  from  them  furnish  examples.  Such,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  Latin  coaxare  attributed  to  the  frogs,  which  has 
some    relation   to   voiiaqnen   or  quitkeii    in    German.     Now  it 

gnaens.  ilcmanrleil  and  lilmaeU  u^ed  on  tlie  compuratlve  sluily'ol  taapi^tft, 
Hiic)  In  tlii.H,  aa  in  ao  ninny  othet  things,  was  [ar  In  ndvaiice  of  liis  timr.  Far 
Ilia  lint!uiativ  work.  r/.  [tiitens,  Leibiiit.  optrii  oiniiia.  Vols.  3  and  <S.  — Tr. 

■  Jac'oli  Biiehiue,  lS15-lffli,  a  celebrated  tbeusopliist,  in  whom  ProxoUil 
myMiuiMni  reai-lted  its  liighest  |ioint.  He  is  called  iiltitaaniihuii  Itulviikiu.ti^ 
••  In  reHllty  throattb  bini,  for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  did  plillosnphy  rMM 
forward  with  a  i^haractKristii'  stamp  " ;  Hegel,  VorleKiiny.  a.  d.  Gttrh.  d.  }'hihi*-, 
Vol.  -A,  p.  ■-TO.  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  \Sa.  O.  Ptieiiierer,  RetigUmiflUlotoiJtir.  Vol. 
1,  p.  y>.-ii\  v\.,  Berlin.  IHIVi,  says,  "The  theusopliy  of  Boebme  sliows  it^U  u 
tlie  itirePt  forurnniier  of  the  metapliyslc  of  Leibnitz,  l(*i~I71fi,  ScbdlinK,  1~5- 
1X.',4.  ttander,  17IKI-IK4I.  Si'lio]>enbauer,  lTH8~1HliO,  etc."  For  his  ]>bilcnnpti.c. 
etc.,  (/.  his  aSnimltifki'  Wertr,  brsg.  v.  K.  W.  Soliiebler,  Leipzig.  l(«HI.a 
ed.,  ISli]  iq. ;  also  Hegel,  op.  ci7.,  Vol. ;(,  pp.  LTO-KT :  Stui-kl,  U*tcl>.  d.  mi"!- 
d.  MHteMlen,  Vol.:(,  pp.  ailMiOS,  K  123-128;  O.  PHelderer,  op.  rit..  Vol.  1, 
pp.  15-3S .  Eng.  trans.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  13-23;  B.  Piinjer,  Griieh.  d.  Chritt.  Jlflliiovf 
philm..  18HD-83,  Vol.  1,  pp.  IW-IM;  Eng.  trans.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  24»-3Ut,  T.  ind 
T.  Clark.  l'>linbargli,  IHST.  Vviglian,  Houri  uitk  the  Myetits,  Vol.  J,  pp.  Td-ISi 
-1>led..I»iidun;  IWSt  Aa-aTA\nti\oBm\\me,nf.  Datdreu/a<hf  Lrben.iitiMt.*- 
i~i:  Prill-.,  10,H~13;  .W.Mnt.  Mn-i..  Miap.  1.1,  1-il,  etc.;  also  Stii.-kl.  t.p.c(t,.fl 
1'.^,  |-.!l{.  Vol.  .'I,  pii.  oaijiq. ;  Ailnni,  who  atnnds  here  In  Leibnitz's  text  "M>t» 
■yinlMil  anil  re|>rosnntativB  oF  the  original  iinily  of  the  rare.''  and  of  its  lin- 
gnage.  "  was  di«tit  ihI  to  pro|ingale  hlH  ra<:e  in  angel-like  pnrlty  wiihwl 
endiingi-rlni;  its  iutegrilv."  I^'ilmili.  while  arquainted  with  Boeli'me's  wril- 
ings.  iiurle  little  n«e  i>(  (h"m  In  hU  own  thinking,  and  speaks  thus  of  them  in 
al.-lliTl..  Fr.  S.  Ijx.Hicr,  Jan..i:i,  HKi:!. -Y.  Diilenn,  "p.  pif..  Vol..'.,  p.  10!1:  "Thf 
Clint ri>v>'rsies  over  the  opinicinn  of  BiH'hnie  I  roiisiiler  idle,  and  think  Ibat  b« 
neilhiT  nncterstooil  himself  nor  have  others  iindersliiod  biro."  —  Tr. 

^  (ierhiirdt's  text  n>ada:  "  (jni  leiir  est  survenu  par  rappiirt  k  des  niiit) 
mdlrnnx  iiiniveniix.  fnrnii^  depnls  che*  elles,"  etc.  Enlmann  and  Janjii^ 
niail:  "qui  leiir  fst  snrvpnit  par  Tap|H>rt  &  des  nioi.i  radicanx  et  iioiiTesni 
radii-iiiix  (nriin-M  ilepiii"  ehe^  olb-s."  i-tc. ;  i.e.  new  root  words  and  new  roou 
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seems  that  tlie  noise  of  these  animals  is  the  primordial  root  of 
other  wonls  of  the  German  langtmge.  For  as  these  animals 
make  much  noise,  the  term  is  attributed  to-day  to  idle  talk  and 
to  babblers,  who  are  called  t/tiakeler  in  the  diminutive  form ; 
but  apparently  this  sauie  word  q-iaken  was  formerly  under- 
stood in  a  good  sense  and  signified  all  sorts  of  sounds  made 
with  the  mouth  not  even  excepting  speech.  And  as  these 
sounds  or  noises  of  animals  are  an  evidence  of  life,  and  as  we 
know  thereby  before  we  see  it  that  there  is  life  there,  quek  in 
old  German  has  come  to  signify  life  or  living,  as  may  be 
observed  in  the  most  ancient  books,  and  there  are  also  traces 
of  the  same  in  the  modern  language,  for  Qiierksilber  is  quick- 
silver {vif-argent) ,  and  erquicken  is  to  strengthen,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  vivify  or  recreate  after  exhaustion  or  some  great 
lalwr.  Certain  weeds  are  called  also  in  Low  German  Qiiiiken, 
alive  so  to  speak  and  running,  as  they  say  in  German,  which 
sprend  and  propagate  themselves  easily  in  the  fields  to  the 
detriment  of  the  grain  ;  and  in  English  quickly  means  promptly 
"  anil  in  a  wide-awake  manner.  Thus  we  may  consider  that  as 
reg:irds  these  words  the  German  language  may  pass  as  the 
primitive,  the  ancients  having  no  need  to  borrow  elsewhere  a 
sound  which  Is  the  imitation  of  that  of  the  frogs.  And  there 
are  many  others  in  which  the  same  thing  appears.  For  it 
seems  that  the  ancient  Germans,  Kelts,  and  other  ]>eoples 
allied  to  them  have  einployed  by  a  natural  instinct  the  letter  R 
to  signify  a  violent  movement  and  a  noise  like  that  of  this 
letter.'  It  appears  in  piia,  ftno,  rinnea,  riiren  (^Jtiiere),  rvtir 
{fiiixiim).  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Roer  (Rheiiim,  Rhodamm,  Erida- 
jiun.  Runt),  rauben  (rapere,  Tavir),  RfuU  (rota),  Twhre  {raner), 
rniischen,  a  word  (liftieult  to  translate  into  French ;  it  signifies 
a  noise  like  that  which  the  wind  or  a  passing  animal  stirs  np 
in  the  leaves  or  the  trees,  or  is  made  by  a  trailing  dress; 
r^fkken  (to  stretch  with  violence),  whence  it  comes  that  relelien 
is  to  reach  ;  that  der  Rick  signifies  a  long  stick  or  pei-ch  useful 
for  Husjiending  anything,  in  this  kind  of  I'lat-tfitsch  or  Low 
Saxon  which  is  {s|)okpn)  near  Brunswick;  that  Rige,  Reihe, 

I  fr.  Plato,  Cratiiliiii,  i'M  19..'  Enuliah  Tranalntinn  by  B  Iiivetl  2il  ml 
IBT.l,  Vol.  S,  p.  259  ij,.-  .1.1  wi.,  mH,  Vol.  I,p.  :WI  iq ,  nh^re  tbi-  aullmr  liiu, 
aln-ailv  inndi'  an  attempt.  Hiiiiil.ir  t"  tlinr  ninde  lure  aiirl  iimn)  tlnips  licfors 
l>y  I.ciliiiilz.  to  lix  tlie  nri);i"Hl  hIk"'"''*"'-''!  ■>'  Hingle  lettus  iu  the  fornialioa 
ot  wiirda.  —  TB. 
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rerjula,  regere,  refer  to  leng;th  or  a  straiglit  eourse ;  and  that 
Reck  has  Bignified  a  thing  or  person  very  extended  and  long, 
aud  in  particular  a  giant,  and  then  a  powerful  and  rich  mas, 
as  it  appears  in  the  reich  of  the  Germans  and  in  the  richt  or 
ricco  of  the  Semi-Latins.  In  Spanish  ricos  kombres  means  tUe 
nobles  or  chief  men  j  and  this  makes  it  plain  at  the  same  time 
how  metaphor,  synecdoche,  and  metonymy  have  caused  words 
to  pass  from  one  signilication  to  another  without  our  being 
able  always  to  trace  them.  This  noise  and  violent  movement 
is  noticed  also  in  Riss  (rupture)  with  which  the  Latin  mnyio, 
the  Greek  fn^ytmiu,  the  French  arraeher,  the  Italian  strcuxio  are 
connected.  Now  as  the  letter  K  signifies  naturally  a  violent 
movement,  the  letter  L  designates  a  gentler  one.  Thus  we  5«e 
that  children  and  others  who  find  the  It  too  harsh  or  too  diffi- 
cult to  pronounce  substitute  for  it  the  letter  L,  saying,  for 
example,  wton  l&ceUiid  pile.'  This  gentle  movement  appears  in 
leben  (vivre  —  live),  laben  (conforter  —  comfort,  /aire  wii-re— 
make  live),  lind,  lenia,  lentits  {lent  —  slow),  lleben  (oimw— 
love),  lauffen  (j/h'sser  ■promptemtnt  comme  I'eau  qui  coule—Vi 
glide  quickly  like  flowing  water),  lahi  {glisaer  —  to  touch 
lightly,  labitur  nncta  vadia  abies'),  legen  (tnettre  dotMsemenf— to 
place  gently),  whence  comes  liegen  (cottcher  —  to  lie  down), 
lage  or  toye  (un  lit,  comme  un  lit  he  pietres  —  a  bed,  as  a  bed  of 
rocks),  Laystein  {pierre  &  couches,  ardoise  — a\a.Xff),let}0,i(liUi* 
(je  remasse  ce  qti'on  a  mia  —  I  collect  what  has  been  invested, 
it  is  the  opposite  of  meUre — to  place,  and  then  je  lis —  I  read. 
and  finally  among  the  Greeks  je  parle — I  speak"),  LatA 
(fevil/e  —  leaf),  a  thing  easy  to  stir,  to  which  are  related  also 
lap,  lid,*  lenken,  hio,  Xku  {nolco),  leieti*  (in  Low-Saxon)  to  dis- 
solve, to  melt  like  the  snow,  whence  the  Leine  has  its  name, 
a  river  of  Hanover,  which,  rising  in  the  mountainous  coun- 
tries, is  greatly  enlarged  by  the  melted  snows;  not  to  speak 
of  an  infinite  number  of  other  similar  appellations,  which  prove 
that  there  is  something  natural  in  the  origin  of  words  whict 
indicates  a  relation  between  things  aud  the  sounds  and  moi^ 

'  I.f.  ■■  IWserpnd  pfePB,"  — Te.  '  Cf.  Vergil,  ^ii.  8.  BI.-T*. 

*  Erdmann  and  Jacques  omit :  "  Et  puis  jo  lis  et  enSD  chet  les  Greci  )> 
patle."  the  renilliiK  o(  Gerhanit.  — Tr. 

*  Qerbardt's  reading:  Erdmann  and  Jacques  bave  "llel."  —  Tb. 
'  Qerhardt'a  reading ;  Eidmann  and  Jacquea  have  "  lien."  — Tb. 
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meats  of  the  vocal  orgaDs  ;  and  it  is  furthermore  for  that 
reason  that  the  letter  L  joined  to  other  nouns  makes  their 
diminutiwcB  with  the  Latins,  the  Semi-Latins,  and  the  High 
Germans.  But  it  must  not  be  pretended  that  this  reason  can 
be  noticed  everywhere,  for  the  lion,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  are 
anything  but  gentle.  But  it  may  be  attached  to  another  acci- 
dent, the  speed  (/«»/},  which  makes  them  feared  or  compels 
flight;  as  if  the  one  who'  sees  such  an  animal  coming  should 
cry  to  the  others ;  lauf  (fityez  I  —  fly !) ;  besides  by  many  acci- 
dents and  changes  the  majority  of  words  are  very  much 
altered  and  diverted  from  their  pronunciation  and  original 
signiticatioQ. 
Ph.  Yet  an  example  would  make  it  better  understood. 
Th.  Here  is  one  plain  enough  and  which  comprehends  manj 
others.  The  word  mil  (eye)  and  its  parentage  may  serve  us. 
To  show  it  I  will  begin  a  little  further  back.  A  (the  first 
letter)  followed  by  a  little  aspiration  makes  Ah,  and  as  this 
is  an  emission  of  the  air  which  produces  a  sound  clear  enough 
at  its  beginning  and  then  vanishing,  tins  sound  naturally  sig- 
nifies a  light  breath  (^iritus  lenis)  when  A  and  H  are  not 
very  strong.  Thence  it  is  that  aiu,  aer,  aura,  haugh,  halart, 
haleine,  SrptK,  Athem,  Odem  (in  German)  have  had  their  origin. 
But  as  water  is  also  a  fluid  and  makes  a  noise,  it  has  come 
(it  seems)  that  ah  made  rougher  by  doubling,  t.e.  alta  or  aliha, 
has  been  taken  as  water.  The  Teutons  and  other  Kelts,  the 
better  to  indicate  the  motion,  have  placed  their  W  before 
both.  Thence  tcehen,  Wind,  vent,  indicate  the  motion  of  the 
air,  and  waten,  vadvm,  water,  motion  of  or  in  the  water.  But 
to  return  to  aha,  it  appears  to  be  (as  I  have  said)  a  kind  of 
root  which  means  water.  The  Icelanders,  who  preserve  some- 
what of  the  Scandinavian  Teutonic,  have  lessened  the  aspira- 
tion of  some  by  saying  aa;  others,  who  say  Aken  (meaning 
Aix,  Aquae  grtini'),  have  increased  it,  as  do  also  the  Latins  in 
their  aqua,  and  the  Germans  in  certain  places,  who  say  ach 
in  compositions  to  indicate  water,  as  when  Schtcarxach*  means 
black  water,  Biherach  water  of  the  beavers.  And  instead  of 
Wiser  or  Weaer  they  said  Wiaeraha  in  the  old  titles,  and 
Wimrach '  among  the  ancient  inhabitants,  of  which  the  Latins 

■  I.e.  Aquls  OraDDm,  Alz-lB-Cluip«l1e.  —  Tb. 

iQerhardt's    rcAdlng;    BrdrokDo    and   JacqaM    retd-.    "  Bich«vAuii^," 
"WUw«ch."  — T«. 
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have  made  Viaurgie,  as  from  Her,  llerack,  they  have  made 
Uai'ffiis.  From  aqua,  aigues,  auue  the  Freuch  have  finally 
made  eaa,  which  they  pronounce  oo,  in  which  there  no  longer 
reniuins  anything  of  its  origin.  Aua-e,  Auge  with  the  Ger- 
mans is  to-day  a  place  which  water  often  overflows,  suitable 
for  ])asturage,  locus  irriguus,  pascvus;  bvit  more  particularly 
it  signilips  an  island,  as  in  the  name  of  the  monastery  of 
Seiehenait  {Aiigia  dh-es) ,  and  many  others.  And  this  (process) 
must  have  gone  on  among  many  of  the  Teutonic  and  Keltic 
peoples,  for  thence  it  has  come  that  everything  which  is,  as 
it  were,  isolated  in  a  kind  of  plain  has  been  called  Auge  or 
Oiige,  (Wii/iw.  Thus  it  is  they  name  sjKits  of  oil  upon  water 
among  the  Germans ;  and  among  the  Spaniards  ojo  is  a  hole. 
But  Atige.  Oitgi^.  oeuhis.  occhio.  etc.,  have  been  applied  more 
ivirtii'ulai'ly  to  the  ail.  as  it  were,  pre-eminently,  which  makes 
this  isolated  lirilltaiit  foramen  in  the  countenance ;  and  doubt- 
less the  French  ail  oomes  from  it  also,  but  its  origin  is  not 
at  alt  ivcogiiizable,  unless  by  the  concatenation  I  have  just 
given ;  and  the  ofi/ui  and  Sipts  of  the  Greeks  appear  to  come 
fmm  the  same  source.  Oe  or  Ofland  is  an  island  among  the 
iuhaliitants  of  the  North,  aud  there  is  some  trace  of  it  in  the 
llelm'w,  when'  ')(.  .It.  is  an  island.  Bochart'  believed  that 
the  I'bu'uii'ians  deriveil  the  name  which  he  thinks  they  gave 
to  the  .Ki^'an  Sea.  full  of  ishuuls.  from  the  same  source. 
.lti:«iv,  augmentation,  w^mes  also  from  Aaue  or  Auge,  i.e.  from 
the  etViisiou  of  waters,  as  ooini.  aulxn  in  old  Saxon  was  to 
ntignu'Ut :  and  AHiiuittus,  when  sjieakiug  as  Emperor,  was  trans- 
lated by  f\ikfr.  The  river  of  Brunswick,  which  comes  from 
the  Hart.'  Mouutains,  and  eonseiiuently  is  much  subject  to 
Hudden  accrt'tious.  is  calUnl  <kivr.  formerly  Oiiacm,  And  I 
mentii'it  in  (lasstng  thai  the  names  of  rivers,  having  ordinarily 

1  Saiuui-I  IVvharl,  l.'i!t>-Ii«T.  sn  eniiTKni  Pivn-h  d-bolsr  mod  Protestant 
llm'litKiaii.  a  Jisiini:ni«hi>>l  orirntalbt.  utit  a  maa  of  pniloDnd  rradilion, 
lhAn>ui:hl,v  (aniiliar  with  all  th«  priih-iital  pri-^nlal  lui$riu£*s.  Inclading 
l|i>)Hrri>.  t'lMUIi)i<\,<vriito.aihl  .Vnbh'.sDd  »>  ^ntfannsMw  in  lininiiMlc  Mudk* 
that  fvrii  «tHn  fat  ajiath-«tl  In  vntn  tw  itiesiml  to  Irani  EUiiopic.  Hli 
fa^^>TiI<^  ii|Ukl>  «as  tthrnK-ian.  and  tlw4tj:b  ni><d(«l  and  randid  he  Beeka  to 
ilvHvr  all  laMiEWtjpM  Mjmtikvirall^  "  trvai  ibr  Hebmr  or  PboDMan,"  a  pro- 
(«>hu<»  vhMl  Int  htai  iuli>  mumj-  tUK-ilnl  MTin>ilo|ri<*.  Cf.  Dalms,  I.tiiiiU. 
tfWM  ,>M>tJ>>.  Vol.  li,  n.  U..  r(k.  :£).  ±»v  Hi<  i-omiilpie  wmta  wen  pablUwd 
*m4w  1W  1tti■^.  i-w>.  |tis-4drr.  ,<fw  .whm.    Lenlra.  !«»,  3  voh.  fol.,  169!. 
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come  from  the  farthest  known  antiquity,  show  best  the  old 
language  and  the  ancient  iuhabitants  ;  hence  they  deserve 
particular  investigation.  And  languages  in  general  being  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  peoples,  before  writing  and  the 
art-s,  show  best  the  origin  of  cognations  and  migrations. 
Hence  etymologies  much  extended  would  be  curious  and  sig- 
niticant;  but  it  is  necessary  to  unite  the  languages  of  many 
peoples,  and  not  to  make  too  many  leaps  from  one  nation  t« 
another  far  distant  without  having  good  verifications,  in  which 
process  it  is  especially  useful  to  have  intervening  peoples  aa 
guarantees.  And  in  general  credence  must  be  given  to  ety- 
mologies only  when  there  is  a  quantity  of  concurrent  evidence ; 
to  do  differently  is  to  gotvpise. 

Ph.  To  goTopi»ef    What  does  that  mean? 

Th.  It  means  that  the  strange  and  often  ridiculous  etymol- 
ogies of  Goropius  Becanns,^  a  learned  physician  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  have  jiassed  into  a  proverb,  although  otherwise  he 
may  not  have  been  excessively  wrong  in  claiming  that  the 
German  language,  which  he  calls  Gimbric,  has  as  many,  yes, 
more,  marks  of  a  primitive  character  than  the  Hebrew  itself. 
I  remember  that  the  late  Mr.  Clauberg,'  an  excellent  philoso- 

1  Ji>hn  Bec&D,  1918-1ST2,  a  Belgian  physician  and  scholar,  whose  real  name 
wna  Vnn  Gorp  —  LAtinized  as  (ioropius  Becaniis.  He  practised  medicine  for 
some  years  at  Antwerp,  but  tiually  )(ave  himself  wholly  lo  the  study  of 
antiquity,  belles-lettres ,  and  ancient  lauKuagea.  In  a  public  lecture  at  Liege, 
he  attempted  t«  demonstrate  that  the  language  of  Adam  was  the  Flemish  oi 
Teutonic,  a  view  which  he  set  forth  at  len^h  in  his  Oriyinut  Antmerpianm  aire 
(Jiiiimeriofttm  llecce»elnna,  etc.,  Antwerp,  I5B9,  tol.;  and,  as  at  that  time  he 
considered  the  Netherlands  to  be  tbe  site  of  Paradise,  to  derive  lan^age  In 
general  from  the  Low-German,  which  he  calls  the  Cimbric,  in  his  paper 
Utrmalhena,  Bk.  U.,  p.  25  ng.  Cf.  Joaniiit  Ooropii  Beeani  opera  har-temit  in 
lucrm  lion  editn;  iiempe,  Henaatkr.na,  etc.,  Antwerp,  liKO,  Fol.  —  Tr. 

I  John  ClauberR.  ltiS2-UJfi5,  a  German  philosopher  of  the  CarteHian  arhool, 
who,  first  as  a  eommentalor  merely  and  Rfterwarde  more  Independently, 
lntn>duced  and  expounded  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  in  the  universities  at 
Herborn  and  Dnishurg.  where  he  was  professor  smvesslvely  of  theoloey  and 
philosopliy.  He  wrote  a  commenlary  on  the  lUeditnllimA  of  Descartes,  and  In  . 
hi*  own  speculations  anfieipated  much  of  the  snhsequeni  development  of  Car- 
tesianism.  In  his  De  coiijuneti-ine  anitiix  ft  eorporis  htimani  trripliiin,  he 
maintained  that  bodily  movements  are  antecedents  only  and  not  strictly  cnnses 
of  mental  action,  a  view  similar  to  that  of  Malebranche.  He  proposed  tor 
metaphysics  the  name  Ontnsophy  or  Ontology,  a  hint  which  Christian  Wolf, 
16T9-ITS4,  afterwards  followed.  Cf.  Erdmann,  Grand,  d.  Oeieh.  d.  Fhilon.. 
H  368,4,a!«,4,  Vol.  2.  pp.33, 187,  3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1S78,  and  SnfcKllh  tT%n«.<i& 
loc.    H}s  OnWiophia,  de  txtpnilione  Dei  el  noilri  appeared  at  UukltMi^,  ViKl  > 
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plier,  hafl  published  a  brief  essay  upon  the  sources  of  the 
UHrinan  lanipiage  which  makes  one  regret  the  loss  of  that 
wliiirh  he  had  jiromised  upon  this  subject.  I  have  myself 
puhlished  8<jine  thoughts  upon  the  subject,  besides  inducing 
the  late  Gerard  Meier,'  a  theologian  of  Bremen,  to  work  upoD 
it,  which  lie  did  till  death  interrupted  him.  I  hope,  however, 
that  t)ie  public  will  yet  one  day  profit  from  his  labors  as  well 
as  from  tlie  similar  labors  of  Mr.  Schilter,*  a  celebrated  juris- 
couHult  ut  Stnisbu^,  but  who  also  has  just  died.  It  is  certain 
at  leant  that  tlie  Teutonic  language  and  antiquities  enter  iuto 
the  majority  of  the  researches  into  European  origins,  customs, 
and  aiiti(]uitii.'S.  And  I  wish  that  learned  men  would  make 
as  iiuu'h  of  them  in  the  languages  of  the  Wallachians,  Bis- 
cayiiiiit,  Slavonians,  Finns,  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  Geor- 
gianit,  and  others,  the  better  to  discover  the  harmony  which 
woiihl  particularly  be  of  service,  as  I  have  just  said,  in  clearing 
up  the  origin  of  nations.] 

S  --  P/i.  [This  (lesign  is  important,  but  at  present  it  is  time 
to  leave  the  wiuHer  of  Korda,  and  to  return  to  their /orm,  i.t.  to 

1  viil,.  rjmcii  and  hji  Opera  phUoi<yphka  at  Amsterrlam.  IStl,  S  vols.,  Ito, 
I.fll<iiiU  liHil  B  hiiilt  rvKSrd  fur  him,  both  aa  a  pbiluloi^at  and  philoK)|dKr, 
Hiid  la  mil'  expn-niiun  aiipareiitly  places  him  even  above  DesciLrt«ti;  "C■n^ 
slim  viilull  qiiHidaui  pnieiHllire  In  pbyslchi,  dUplicet  tamen  andacia  et  ftaias 
III liililHiiiiiJiinrtus film  still  obscurltate,  cunfusione,  maledlcentia.  L^nge  mtpi 
lullil  |in>batuii  Clauberiitiie,  dlsolpuhis  ejus,  plenoa,  persplruna,  brevis,  roethml- 
trUK."  C/.  Utiiim  lltinuivranHm,  ed.  J.  F.Keller,  p.  181,  Upaln,  1718;  Dutrni. 
I^ihnit.  oiieru  iifiinia.  Vol.  11,  Pt.  I.,  p.  311.  Lalbnltt  tr«quetit1y  mentions  him 
niid  Ills  w.irhs.  |«rtliiibirly  llii"  HtditutioniK  rt  eoHtetanra  lingvK  Ttntonicm, 
IhiUlmri;),  tiKi,  niid  llio  liooklet  An  eH/maloalm  Ttalonum:  rf.  Dntent, 
«i'.  fit..  Viils.  ,1,  p.  :m ;  6.  Pt,  II.,  pp.  28. 173.  220.  In  the  At*  elymol.  Teutan- 
Clailhi'r):  iiuts  It  forth  na  a  riinilamental  prapntltlon  that  the  Oennan  moM  1m 
Fiplaliitnl  an  an  oriulnal  lanenaKP.  Cf.  I.,  XefT.,  G.  IT.  Leihniz  aU  Sprarli- 
fi-rtr/irriind  KlHm.'U»ir,  Pt.  I.,  p.  Hi*,..  Heidelberc  1870.  — T«. 

1  llvTanI  or  Ocrhard  Meier  or  Mpyer,  who  was  Incited  by  Leibnitz  to  the 
MiHly  ot  Orrnian  |ihiloli>j^.  ami  rollerted  an  abundance  of  select  materiaU  !«' 
a  tlramiHittim  (fVminnioi  and  Gliumrium  Snitnieiim.hat  vu  prerenlMl 
from  niMplellnii  the  work  heeun  bjr  his  early  and  midden  death :  c/.  Etrari. 
(\i{ln-r<rHni  rlinnvtiigini,  2  vols.,  Kvo,  HannoTenr,  HIT,  BinleitntiK,  p.  M,  iml 
ItalMiK.  LtibnU,  oivru  iiniaiir.  Vol.  rt.  1*1  II.,  p.  14A.  note.  Leitaiti  statn  thst 
the  tfUvtiir.  SnrwH.  mm  ptannn)  and  andenalcen  with  his  eD«oiir«f[emeBt,  and 
that  It  will  ninlatn  morh  emilltion:  i;/'.  Dntens.  •!)■.  rjf.,Vols.  5,  p.  113;  6, 11*. 
and  ni>li>.  For  (hv  nirrni)Hinileni>e  between  Meyer  and  Leibnitz,  wbirh  ezliil> 
ita  Mrrer's  melbod  In  his  elymoloekal  wotk.  rf.  Dntens,  op.  eil..  Tol.  6.  PI. 
II.,  p|v  l4A-lT«i.  I.eihnlti  says :  "  His  leantlDH  and  chaiarter  an  oteeBied  b; 
all  "  —  ■-  ItodriM  ejDB.  et  Urtna  apod  omnn  in  pn<la  hataatar,"  DataM,  tf. 
(«.,  Vol  9.  p.  lOk  -  Tm.  «  ty.  Bate,  p.  SO.  MM  L— T». 
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the  meaniug  which  is  coiniDon  to  the  difEereut  languages.] 
Nov  you  will  agree  with  uie  in  the  tirst  place,  sir,  that  when 
one  man  speaks  to  another  it  is  of  his  nwn  ideas  that  he  wishes 
to  give  signs;  the  words  cannot  be  applied  by  him  to  things 
which  he  does  not  know.  And  until  a  man  has  ideas  of  his 
own  he  cannot  suppose  them  to  correspond  to  the  qualities  of 
things  or  to  the  conceptions  of  another. 

Th.  [It  is  true,  however,  that  he  intends  very  often  to 
indicate  what  others  think  rather  than  what  he  himself 
thinks,  as  happens  only  too  much  in  the  case  of  the  laity, 
whose  faith  is  implicit.  But  I  admit  that  he  always  means 
something  general,  however  hollow  and  destitute  of  intelli- 
gence the  thought  may  be ;  and  he  takes  pains  at  least  to 
arrange  his  words  according  to  the  custom  of  others,  content- 
ing himself  with  the  belief  that  their  sense  can  be  appi-ehended 
at  need.  Thus  he  is  sometimes  only  the  interpreter  {timcke- 
man)  of  thoughts, or  the  bearer  of  the  word  of  another,  just  as 
a  letter  would  be ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  case  oftener  than  you 
think.] 

S  3.  Ph.  [You  are  right  in  adding  that  he  always  means 
something  general,  however  idiotic  it  may  be.]  A  child  hav- 
ing noticed  in  what  he  hears  called  gold  only  a  brilliaut  yellow 
color,  gives  the  name  of  gold  to  this  same  color  which  he  sees 
in  a  peacock's  tail;  others  will  add  great  weight,  fusibility, 
matleability. 

77i.  [I  admit  it;  but  often  the  idea  you  have  of  the  object 
of  which  you  speak,  is  still  more  general  than  that  of  this 
child,  and  I  doubt  not  that  a  blind  person  can  apeak  pertinently 
of  colors  and  make  a  speech  in  praise  of  the  light  which  he 
does  not  know,  because  he  has  learned  its  effects  and  circum- 
stances.] 

§  4.  Ph.  Your  remark  is  quite  true.  Men  often  apply  their 
thoughts  more  to  words  than  to  things,  and  because  they  have 
learned  moat  of  these  words  before  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  wliich  tbey  signify,  not  only  children,  but  also  grown- 
up men  often  speak  like  parrots.  §  5.  But  men  ordinarily  mean 
to  indicate  their  own  thoughts,  and  further  they  attribute  to 
words  a  secret  relation  to  the  ideas  of  another  and  to  things 
themselves.  For  if  the  sounds  were  attached  to  another  idea 
by  the  one  with  whom  we  are  conversing,  it  would  bo  necessary 
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to  speak  two  languages.  It  is  tme  that  one  does  not  stop  too 
muth  to  examine  what  the  ideas  of  others  are,  and  our  idea  is 
supposed  to  be  that  which  the  common  people  and  the  scliolars 
of  the  country  attach  to  the  same  word.  §  6.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  as  regards  simple  ideas  and  modea ;  bat  as 
regards  substances  the  belief  is  more  particularly  that  the 
words  signify  also  the  reality  of  things. 

Th.  [Substances  and  modes  are  equally  representeil  by 
ideas;  and  things,  as  well  as  ideas,  in  both  cases  are  in  ' 
cated  by  words  ;  thus  I  see  but  little  difference,  save  that 
ideas  of  substances  and  of  sensible  qualities  are  more  fixed. 
For  the  rest,  it  sometimes  happens  that  our  ideas  and  thoughts 
are  the  matter  of  our  discourse  and  constitute  the  thing  itself 
which  we  desire  to  signify,  and  that  reflective  notions  enter 
more  than  we  think  into  those  of  things.  We  speaJt,  indeed, 
sometimes  of  words  in  a  material  way,  without  iu  this  case 
being  able  to  substitute  with  precision  in  the  place  of  the 
word  its  signification  or  its  relation  to  the  ideas  or  things.' 

>  LeibnltK  here  polnu  out  a  Rnurce  ol  mnnlfoM.  rar-rnKhlng  nnd  loltaenlliil 
errnrs,  especinlly  lata)  In  (iliiloBopb;.  vix.  the  hypiHttaairing  of  cnncepl^  i.< 
rettarding  aud  uBing  unlven&l  thoaght^ymbols  as  Babstances,  a  eons«qiieDc 
or  Che  aureasive  imi!  of  absLrsct  terrus.  To  tli<wu  errors  thus  arising  frum  it 
imperfeRtioli  and  abuse  of  words  and  ihelr  lullni'um  on  the  tniiid,  Fnuoii 
Bbuoq,  156I-1I>20,  Id  his  Noe.  Org.  Bk.  I..  Aphor.  43.  89,  60,  gives  Uie  name 
of  idola/orl,  idols  of  Che  market-place,  and  says  tli«y  are  "omiitam  molestis- 
sima"  — "themoat  tronblesomeof  all.''  ThesB  words  are  either  names  merely 
of  naD.exisCeiit  Cblugs  or  of  things  supposed  to  exist  because  of  these  names, 
or  are  names  obtained  by  "vicious  and  UDsklltal  abnnictioQ"  — "main  fl 
Imperita  abstract  tone  "  —  from  a  feiv  objects  and  indiiirrlminately  applied  to 
all  other  things  having  the  faintest  analojty  iherelo.  The  best  ed.  ol  Bacon's 
Workf  is  that  of  EUis,  Spedding,  and  Ueulli,  3d  ed.,  T  vols.,  Loudon:  Loog- 
mans.  18T0-TI!.  The  Sov.  Org.,  in  I^Cin,  is  in  Vol,  1,  the  Eag.  trans,  in  ToL  ^ 
of  this  ed.  EdilloiiB  of  the  Nov.  Org.  (Lntln)  have  been  publisheil  with  Bb|:. 
notes,  nnd  an  Eng.  tmns.  In  a  separate  vol.,  by  Q.  W.  Eitchin,  OxfonI:  Clar- 
endon Press,  ISSS;  and  with  Introd..  Notes,  etc..  by  ThoB.  Fonler,  Oxford: 
CIsreDdon  Press,  ISTS. 

For  I.elbiiitz'8  estimate  of  Bacon,  whose  De  -iiifi-  Srirnt.  ho  menlions 
amoDg  the  nrricings  nhich  happily  chanced  to  i-onie  into  liis  hands  when  * 
youth,  and  with  others  helped  to  dirert  his  stuiUes  in  the  riKhl  palb.  wluim  be 
enumerates  among  "the  founders  of  modem  pbiloNnph}."  and  wbosa  netboil 
ha  applied  in  bts  reform  ol  the  selenoe  o(  languaiti.',  <.f.  Oerhardt.  DU  pkOoi. 
Sehri/i.  B.  a.  W.  LfiboU,  Vols-  1  :  196;  3  :  7.  IC^  4  :"l43.  Erdmann.  /^rtn-'t 
Opera pfiaot.,f.  61,  b;  a.i-6i,  E.  33.  a;  Q.  4  :  105,  S.  49,  a,  also  ti.  T  :  XS. 
E.  110,  h:  0.4:337.  343;  7  ;  02,  S3,  E.  Bl,  b,  iB;  O.  7  :  BT:  7  :  4BB,  Tmmi. 
ItFibnil-  opera  omnia.  5:3118;  (1  :  .103:  G.  T  :  S18,  E.  lai,  a.  C/.  aim  Jilis 
—  '    I,  flticon,  Vol.3,pp.23»-23fl(Philos.ClasslcS|,  Edinburgh:  Wm.  Blidl- 
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This  occurs  not  only  in  speaking  aa  a  graminarian,  but  also  in 
speaking  as  a.  lexicographer,  in  giving  the  explication  of  the 
term.] 

CHAPTER  III 

OF   GENEBAL   TEBMS 

§  1.  PA.  Although  particular  things  alone  exist,  the  larg- 
est number  of  words  are  ijeiiend  tei-ms,  because  it  is  impossible, 
§  2,  for  each  particular  thing  to  have  a  particular  and  distinct 
name;  besides  the  fact  that  in  such  case  a  prodigious  memory 
would  be  necessary,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  certain 
generals  who  could  call  by  name  all  their  soldiers  would  be 
nothing.  The  matter  indeed  becomes  infinite,  if  every  animal, 
every  plant,  and  even  every  leaf  of  a  plant,  every  grain,  in 
short  every  grain  of  sand,  which  might  need  a  name  must 
have  its  name.  [And  how  name  the  parts  of  things  sensibly 
luiiform,  as  water,  fire  ?]  §  3.  Besides,  these  particular  names 
would  be  useless,  the  principal  end  of  language  being  to 
excite  in  the  mind  of  him  who  listens  to  me  an  idea  similar  to 
mine.  [Thus  the  similitude  suffices,  which  is  indicated  by 
general  terms.]  §  4.  And  jjarticular  words  alone  would  not 
serve  to  extend  our  knowledge,  [nor  to  make  us  judge  of 
tlie  future  by  the  past,  or  of  one  individual  by  another.] 
S  5.  liut  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  mention  certain  individuals, 
particularly  of  our  species,  use  is  made  of  proper  names ;  which 
are  given  also  to  countries,  towns,  mountains  and  other  dis- 
tinctions of  place.  And  liorse -joe keys  give  proper  names 
even  to  their  horses,  as  well  as  Alexander  to  his  Bucephalus, 
in  order  to  \m  alile  to  tlistinguish  this  or  that  particular  horse 
wlieii  he  is  out  of  their  sight. 

Th.  [Tbeae  remarks  are  good,  and  some  of  tliem  agree 
with  those  I  was  about  to  make.  Hut  I  would  add,  in  accord- 
ance witli  the  observation  I  have  alreaily  made,  that  proper 
niniie-t  hiti:e  been  orAinorily  appettalivea,  that  is  to  say,  general 

woml  &  Sons,  IMffil.  For  a  brief  compnrisr 
llipir  philnsophiPfl,  rf.  J.  T.  Men.  Leibniz, 
Clas.sic»),EdiiiburBli:  IBW.-Tr. 
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in  their  origin,  as  Brutus,  CEesar,  Augustus,  Capito,  Lentulus. 
Piso,  Cicero,  Elbe,  Rhipe,  Kuhr,  Leine,  Ocker,  Bucephalus, 
Alps,  Breuner  or  Pyrenees;  for  you  know  that  the  first 
Brutus  had  this  name  from  his  apparent  stupidity,  that 
Cffisar  was  the  name  of  a  child  drawn  by  incision  from  the 
womb  of  his  mother,  that  Augustus  was  a  name  of  veneration, 
that  Capito  is  a  large  head  as  also  Bucephalus,  that  Lentulus, 
Piso,  and  Cicero  were  names  given  in  the  beginning  to  those 
who  cultivated  in  particular  certain  kinds  of  vegetables.  I 
have  already  said  what  the  names  of  these  rivers  signifv, 
Ehine,  Ruhr,  Leine,  Ocker.  And  you  know  that  all  rivers  are 
still  called  Elbe  in  Scandinavia.  Finally  Alps  are  mountains, 
covered  with  snow  (with  which  agrees  album,  white)  and 
Brenner  or  Pyrenees  signifies  a  lofty  pride,  for  bren  was  high 
or  chief  (as  Brennus)  in  Keltic,  as  also  brinck  with  Low- 
Saxons  is  pride,  and  there  is  a  Breuner  between  Germany  and 
Italy  as  the  Pyrenees  are  between  Gaul  and  Spain.  Thus  1 
would  venture  to  say  that  nearly  all  words  are  originally  gen- 
eral terms,  because  it  will  only  rarely  happen  that  an  express 
name  will  be  invented  without  reason  to  indicate  one  sucli 
individual.  We  can  say  then  that  the  names  of  individuals 
were  names  of  a  species  which  was  given  jitir  excellence  or 
otherwise  to  some  individual,  as  the  name  large  head  to  that 
one  of  the  whole  city  who  ha<l  the  largest  or  who  was  the 
most  important  of  the  large  heads  which  were  known.  Thus 
it  is  indeeil  that  we  give  names  of  genera  to  the  species,  i.^. 
that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  term  more  general  of 
more  vague  to  designate  more  particular  species,  when  we 
have  no  concern  for  their  differences.  For  example,  we  are 
contented  witli  the  general  name,  wormwood,  although  there 
are  so  many  species  of  it  that  one  of  the  Bauhins*  has  filled  a 
book  expressly  with  them.] 

■  .iBan  Baiihin,  1,M1-Ifil3.  A  Swim  physician  nncl  naturaliit.  who  devoted 
hiinxrlf  cliierty  to  Imianj-,  hd,)  with  bis  brother  Uaspari,  19fi(V-ltQl,  aba  » 
physician  ami  Waiiist,  was  botn  at  Basel,  wlilther  bis  tatb«r,  ui  einliwDt 
Frpncli  |>hysii-ian.  iinit  tied  in  exile  Hm'Susc  or  his  conversion  to  ProtmtaDl- 
ism.  He  Htuilied  with  the  celebrated  botanist  Fuehg  at  TublnRen,  and  after 
travelliti;;  and  oolle<-tine  plants  in  the  Alps,  in  France,  and  in  ItAly,  beeami, 
in  1.1711.  physician  to  Duke  I'lrich  of  Wilrtcniberx  at  Hontbeltant.  where  he 
remaineil  till  liis  death.  The  work*  of  his  in  which  Leiboiti  here  aUndca  f> 
entitled  De  plantii  abiiiiHiU  nomen  habentibut.     It  appewed  Bt  HoDtballaid 
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§  6.  Fh.  Your  reflections  upon  the  origin  of  prt^er  names 
are  very  just;  but  to  come  to  that  of  appetlaiioe  names  or 
general  terms,  you  will  doubtless  agree,  sir,  th&t  words 
become  general  when  they  are  signs  of  general  ideas,  and 
ideas  become  general  when  separated  by  abstraction  from 
time,  place,  or  such  other  circumstances  as  may  detei-miiie  them 
to  this  or  that  particular  existence, 

Th.  [I  do  not  deny  this  use  of  abstraction,  but  it  is  rather 
in  ascending  from  species  to  genera  than  from  individuals 
to  species.  For  (paradoxical  as  it  may  appear)  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  have  the  knowledge  of  individuals,  and  to 
obtain  the  means  of  determinhi^  exactly  the  individuality  of 
anything,  at  least  of  keeping  it  by  itself;  for  all  the  circum- 
stances may  reappear;  the  smallest  differences  are  to  us  insen- 
sible ;  place  or  time,  far  from  determining  themselves,  need 
themselves  to  be  determined  by  the  things  they  contain.  The 
most  important  factor  in  the  problem  is  the  fact  that  individu- 
alUy  includes  infinity,  and  only  he  who  is  capable  of  com- 
prehending it  can  have  the  knowledge  of  the  principle  of 
individuation  of  this  or  that  thing.  This  arises  from  the 
influence  (understanding  it  healthfully)  of  all  things  in  the 
universe  upon  each  other.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be 
the  caae,  if  the  atoms  of  Democritus  existed,  but  in  that  case 
also  there  would  be  no  difference  between  two  different  individ- 
uals of  the  same  form  and  size.] 

§  7.  Ph.  It  is,  however,  wholly  evident  that  the  ideas  which 
children  frame  of  persons  with  whom  they  converse  (to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  example)  are  similar  to  the  jiersons 
themselves,  and  particular  only.  The  ideas  they  have  of 
their  nurse  and  their  mother  are  very  well  traced  in  their 
minds,  and  the  names  nurse  and  mamma,  which  children  use, 
relate  only  to  these  jwrsoiis.  Afterwards  when  time  has 
shown  them  that   there    are    many  other    beings    resembling 

In  1303.  His  most  Importatit  work,  composed  witli  tbo  asslatRnce  of  hts  fcUow- 
countrjmKU  and  «on-in-Inw  Cherler,  nnd  contAintni!  rtesiTlptlons  ot  about  6000 
plants  with  3E'T  fi){ureB,  In  the  JliMorin  vnhfrtntit  ptnnlarum  nova  et  iibtolii- 
tinttma,  Yierdnn,  KJBO-Hifil,  .1  rols.,  fol.  An  nbriilttniBtit  ol  thin  great  work 
w«s  pnblished  by  Cliahn^,  of  Geneva,  with  the  title  Srint/rapliia,  Ififti,  con- 
tainltiK  in  oiiB  voliiinB  nil  tlie  flKiires,  tORetlier  with  sit  of  importance  on  the 
nomenrlamre  aiiJ  nnmber  nf  si>ecie8  in  the  great  work.  He  wa*  one  ot  tbs 
totmilrrs  ot  modern  botany.  —  Tb. 
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their  father  or  mother,  they  form  an  idea  in  which  they  fiinl 
that  all  these  particular  beings  equally  share,  anil  they,  as 
others,  give  it  the  name  of  mau.  5  S.  They  acquire  in  the 
same  way  names  and  nutioiis  more  general ;  for  example,  the 
new  idea  of  animal  is  not  produced  by  any  addition,  but  only 
by  removing  the  figure  or  the  particular  properties  of  man, 
and  retaining  a  body  accompanied  by  life,  feeling,  aud  spoo- 
tan  eons  movement. 

Th.  [Very  well;  but  that  shows  only  what  I  just  said;  for 
as  the  child  advances  by  abstraction  from  the  observation  of 
the  idea  of  man  to  that  of  the  idea  of  animal,  he  has  come 
from  the  more  specific  idea  observed  in  his  mother  or  father 
and  in  other  persons  to  that  of  human  nature.  For  in  ord«r 
to  disceni  that  he  had  not  the  precise  idea  of  the  individaali 
it  is  sufficient  to  consider  that  an  ordinary  resemblance  woulii 
deceive  him  easily  and  make  him  take  as  his  mother  another 
woman.  You  know  the  story  of  the  false  Martin  Guerre,'  wliu 
deceived  even  the  wife  of  the  true,  and  the  near  relatives,  by 
resemblance  imited  with  skill,  and  embarrassed  for  a  long 
time  the  judges,  even  when  the  true  Martin  had  arrived.] 

§  9.  Ph.  Thus  this  whole  mystery  of  genus  and  species, 
which  makes  so  much  noise  in  the  schools,  but  which  oatsiile 
of  thera  is  with  reason  so  little  regarded,  this  whole  mystery, 
I  say,  reduces  itself  solely  to  the  formation  of  abstract  \de»a 
more  or  less  extended,  to  which  certain  names  are  given.' 

1  C/.  Esiait  de  Thtadicte,  Dlscoiin  prfliminaire,  f  42,  Oerliardt,  II,  '4. 
Erdmanu,  4f)I,  b,  JiuquM,  2,  IS.  In  the  sliteeoth  rentury.  ttUriln  Giiorc,  i 
gentleman  ol  GoBcony,  dlwippeiired  from  bume.  After  a  lone  altmnce,  ■  nut 
bj  the  name  at  Aniaud  da  Thil  BuJclenly  appeanid,  elBiiuing  to  be  SLutin 
Qmrrp.  nnil  was  acknovledged  by  the  wife  of  Guerre  as  her  hnslianil.  Fbo 
linrl  liy  litm  two  rhlldren.  Ixammg,  afterwanls,  tliat  bet  true  hUEbnnd  «*• 
ill  Fl.iiiilprH,  she  ani(Hlf  delivered  the  impostor  iulo  tlie  hJUlds  of  jnstim.  Th» 
li)ii<;  Irinl.  iiiic  nt  Che  intnt  celebrated  casea  ot  the  century,  was  limught  10  11 
eiiil  hy  i\\v.  sndden  and  iiiisxpectpd  arrival  of  tlie  tme  Martin  Ooerre,  wd 
DuThll  wassentencfd  to  death.    For  further  details,  aiiil  the  sentence  In  fall, 


!■/.  P.  IjiTDuaBe,  Grand  Dirt.  Uniaeriei  ile  XJX'  Sierlt,  Vol.  8,  p.  1601,  b,  o. 
A  parallel  case  In  recenl  timea  wbs  tlie  Tlehlionie  trial  in  enelaiiil. — Tb. 

*  The  philoiiophies  of  Incite  and  LeibiilLz  preBeni  a  aliarp  I'onlraat  ca  !*• 
quesclonof  Keneraandaim'ieB,  aadiherenlexisleooeorthenniTerMl.  Aoearf- 
ing  c«  Locke,  the  question  is  a  wholly  empty  one,  an  Inheritance  from  tba 
nn|>rofitahle  diHoDSsloiis  of  si-liolttstiplRm.  The  Keneral  term,  Ibn  univetnl,  k 
a  purely  aitbje«t)ve  prodiiet  of  the  more  or  less  arljf  irary  sctirtty  of  man  la 
fcbainuition,  and  hag  nolhInK  whatever  n,  do  with  renlity.  Uilmits  malntalu 
that  the  universal  is  the  inner  eaaeiifi-  ot  things,  and  thai  the  fOFUaOos  (f 
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Th.  [The  art  of  classifying  things  into  genera,  and  species 
is  of  no  little  importance  and  of  much  use  both  to  the  judg- 
ment and  the  memory.  You  know  how  important  this  is  in 
botany,  not  to  speak  of  animals  and  othei-  substances,  and 
without  mentioning  also  beings  moral  and  notional,'  as  some 
call  them.  Order  largely  depends  upon  it,  and  many  good 
authors  so  write  that  their  entire  discourse  can  be  reduced  to 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  according  to  a  method  which  has 
some  relation  to  genera  and  species,  and  is  of  use  not  only  in 
retaining  things,  but  also  in  finding  them.*  And  they  who 
hiive  arrunged  al!  sorts  of  notions  under  certain  titles  or  pre- 
dicaments subdivided  have  done  a  very  useful  thing.] 

§  10.  Ph.    In  defining  words,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  genus 

(Kieriil  tpnns  is  not  n  mere  tboiiRht-^xp^client.  but  a  legltlmale  and  proper 
anpreliPtisinn  o(  the  true  anrl  the  reiil.  C/.  G.  HarleiiBleiD,  l^ckc'a  l^hre  v.  d. 
mfiifhi.  ErtvniilHM  in  Veriitclckunn  m.  Leibnii't  Kritlk  derietben,  V., 
pp.  SJ  D^.,  also  in  his  Hiitor.  Fhilw.  Abbnadl.,  LeipziR,  IBTO,  pp.  11(2  a?. —  Tn, 

'  Notional  <ir  conraptinnal  beinfn.  begriffliehe  WeKn,  end'o  mtioitiii.  are 
tlHMO  whirh,  as  SebAunwhiDicIt  says,  "serve  lo  Indicate  that  which  without 
beiiiK  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tlie  wnrd  gubHtantial  (first  sulntancc  in  the 
lanttnage  of  Aristotle,"  (■/.  Ctifnor.  6,  2«,  11 ;  Wallace,  Qutlintt  of  the  Philot. 
nf  AriiMlf,  {  10,  p. 25;  Zeller,  Pkil<j».  d.  (iriech.,  II.,  2  [Vol.4],  p.  3(W  »q..  3d  ed., 
]«7!l;  but  r/-  a'so,  iUlaphvi.  VII.,  7,  KKB",  2;  Wallai^,  op.  cil.  S  34,  p,  OT, 
Zeller,  up.  cil.  II.  2  [Vol.  4],  p.  311  nq.)  "  can  stilt  lay  claim  to  an  ideal  reality." 
For  further  dlsoiiMiion  o(  the  subjects  of  this  and  the  note  next  preceding, 
/■/.  y™  Kftajit,  Bk.  III.,  chaps.  6,  G,  Bk.  IV.,  chaps.  4,  C.  — Tr. 

>  (•/.  Gerhardt,  J^ibuit.  philot.  *p/ir(fl.  7,  fi7 :  "  Fiiere  lamen  autores  noo 
conlemnenili,  (|Ul  metliodam  rebus  juuxere  lit  Thcodorus  Zwineerus.  Job. 
Thomaa  Frel);ius,  Barthol.  Kecliermnnnui',  et  diliuentiiialuiua  joh.  Henr. 
Alstedins,  clijiis  Eni'vclopaedia  mihi  pro  captn  illorum  temponim  landanda 
vidctur."  Alsted,  lStH-li>3K,  was  Prolciuior  of  Pliitnsophy  and  TbeoloKy  at 
Ht'rbom  in  Na.ssan,  i)nt  ajiplied  lilinself  chicHy  to  sjrstemlziii^  the  several 
bniiiclira  of  art  and  si'leni^.  His  ^nriyrlnp^IiVi.HerborniaiilGSO.TviilB..  fcil., 
reprliitefl  Lupluni.  llilfl,  4  vols.,  tol.  Lelhnltx  often  mentions  it  (<■/.  6.  4,  62, 
T4,  E. -J2,  a,  2H,  bi  Dntens,L»fibnf(.(i/icraomnJn,e,4aMM)7).aud  wrote  down 
some  tlKiUKlits  —  nnjitata  qumdam  —  (or  its  enlaricenient  and  Improvement ; 
rf.  Ihili-nH.  n,  IK3-IKI.  The  classified  contents  of  tlie  work  are  saint  in  the 
article  "  Eni'yrlniMedia,"  in  tlie  Enrj/rlop.  Hril.  Dth  ed..  Vol.  H,  p.  17t>,  b 
(Anii^rican  Reprint).  Schaarsi^hmidt  states  that  tlio  different  worku  of  K. 
<toi-leii.  as  well  as  those  of  Alsttnl,  are  of  the  kinil  alluded  to  In  the  text. 
(lOi-ii-n,  t.'>4i-lli2l>.  w,is  ProfeitsoT  of  Philosophy  at  Marbnre,  anrl  piibKshcfl  a 
L'ri'i'ii  philoMnphii-iiB',  Marbiinc,  l^l^,  t  vol..  Itn.  wliicb,  thoiieh  of  little 
value,  enjoyed  from  Its  novehy  considerable  celebrity  atthetinieof  ilsappear- 
ani-e.  I^iimitK  refers  to  tliis  work  in  his  thinl  letter  to  Clarke:  rf.  O.T,  3tlli, 
E.  ~n2.  b,  J.  3,  4211.  I>.  2,  l'J2.  T.oclen  wa.4  the  '  discoverer  and  slKnalizer '  ol 
the  inverse,  Reitresslve,  or  tinclenian  Soriii'S.  In  comprehension ;  rf.  Hamilton, 
Lfclt.  an  Lotiii-,  XIX.,  p.  27:t,  Amer.  ed.,  and  Gofltnii  Itagoge  iu  Orgaaum 
ArMoltUe,  \>.  aSS,  Friiiitot.  151*8.  — Tb. 
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or  tiie  next  general  term  ;  and  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  apiir- 
iiig  ourselves  the  trouble  of  counting  the  different  simple  id«a» 
which  this  genua  siguities^  or  sometimes  perhaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sparing  ourselves  the  disgrace  of  being  unable  to  make 
this  euuuieration.    But  although  the  shortest  way  of  defining 
is  by  means  of  genua  and  difference,  as  the  logiuians  say,  it  may 
be  doubted,  in  my  opinion,  whether  it  is  the  beat;  at  least  it 
is  not  the  only  way.     In  the  definition  which  states  that  man 
ia  a  rational  animal  (a  definition  which  is  perhaps  not  the 
moat  exact,  but  which  serves  well  enough  the  present  pur- 
pose), instead  of  the  word  animal  you  might  put  its  definition. 
And  this  shows  the  little  necessity  of  the  rule  which  requires 
that  o  dejinition  must  be  composed  of  genus  and  differenre,'  and 
the  little  advantage  there  is  in  its  strict  observance.     Thus 
languages  are  not  always  made  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
so  that  the  meaning  of  each  term  may  be  exactly  and  clearly 
expressed  by  two  others.     And  those  who  made  this  rule  have 
done  ill  in  giving  us  so  few  definitions  conformable  to  it. 

however,  for  many  reasons,  if  definitions  might  consist  of  two 
terms;  it  would  without  doubt  greatly  shorten  them,  ami  all 
divisions  could  be  reduced  to  dichotomies  which  are  the  best 
sppcies  of  divisions,  and  are  particularly  useful  for  iuventiou, 
judgment,  and  memory.     I  do  not,  however,  think  logicians 
always  demand  that  the  genus  or  the  difference  be  exprfseeil 
in  a  single  word ;  for  example,  the  term  i-egular  polygon  may 
pass  as  the  genus  of  the  square,  and  in  the  figure  of  the  circle 
the  genus  might  be  a  plane  curvilinear  figure,  and  the  dif- 
ference might  consist  in  the  fact  that  all  points  of  the  cinnim- 
ference  are  equally  distant  from  a  certain  point  as  centre.' 

1  Cf.  AriBloUe,  Tbjjicn,  VI.,  4.  141'>.  26 :  ».;  »."  i,k  «}  »*.-,«  ,«  ri»  t.Mw^ 

hf.(„rUi  rtp  .aii<  lp.(*B.«»,  also  1.,  8.  lOSb.  15 :  «..4it  i  ip«F»i«  I.  t.««  ..i  «,.*«»• 
iT.-.  Bud  Wollaco.  Outfmfg,  §}  H,  IB,  25;  ZoUar,  Pftito..  d.  OrUdx...  lL.-i 
[\-ol.4].  P.2IH.-T11. 

«  Latbiiiu  Huhtly  Wtes  ejccaiition  to  Lwke'»  censure  of  AriMotle'.  ml( 

olnwific-Bticn  l8  mitde,  or  upon  the  closeneM  witb  which  the  geods  and  the 
iaterclMugt  iliat  itiey  be  nclunlly  alike,  or  bo  aeaily  to  that  the  diffiCnnoe  i> 
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For  the  rest,  it  is  also  well  to  remark  that  very  often  the  genita 
may  be  changed  into  a  difference  and  the  difference  into  a 
genua.  For  example,  the  square  is  a  regular  quadrilateral/or 
rather  a  four-sided  figure  that  is  regular,  so  that  the  genus 
or  the  difference  seems  to  differ  only  as  the  substantive  and 
adjective ;  us  if,  instead  of  saying  that  man  is  a  rational  living 
being  {auimal  raisonnable),  language  allowed  the  statement 
that  man  is  a  living  rational  being  (rational  animable),  i.e. 
a  rattooal  substance  endowed  with  an  animal  nature ;  while 
genii '  are  rational  substances  whose  nature  is  not  animal  or 
common  with  the  animals.  And  this  interchange  of  genera 
and  differentia  depends  upon  the  variation  of  the  order  of  the 
subniivisions.] 

§  11,  Ph.  It  follows  from  what  1  have  just  said,  that  what 
is  called  general  and  universal  belongs  not  to  the  being  (exist- 
ence)^ of  things,  but  that  it  is  a  work  of  the  understanding, 
§  12,  and  the  essences  of  each  species  are  only  abstract  ideas. 

Th.  [I  do  not  quite  see  this  consequence.  For  generality 
consists  in  the  resemblance  of  separate  things  among  them- 
selves, and  this  resemblance  is  a  reality.] 

§  VS.  Ph.  I  was  going  myself  to  say  to  you  that  these  species 
are  founded  upon  resemblances. 

Th.  [Why,  then,  not  seek  therein  also  the  essence  of  genera 
and  species  ?] 

g  14.  P?t.  You  will  he  less  surprised  to  hear  me  say  that 
these  essences  are  the  work  of  tlie  understanding,  if  you  con- 
sider that  there  are  at  least  complex  ideas  which  in  the  minds 
of  different  persons  are  often  different  collections  of  simple 
ideas,  and  thus  what  is  avarice  in  the  mind  of  one  man  is  not 
so  in  the  mind  of  another. 

pnutically  ol  no  Account.  C/.  ffeie  Enayt.  Bk.  III.,  chnp.  3,  antt,  p.  30S. 
Such  deHalliooa.  while  not  strictly  Ii^ckI  oc  Bclentiflc  in  the  fvXl  aenMof  them 
terms,  but  tentative  rather,  and,  bb  It  were,  popular,  are  nevertheless  useful, 
and  indeed  necessary.  In  ordinary  life  and  la  science,  where  we  must  classify 
to  a  certain  extent  for  the  sake  of  relative  cleameBs.  but  where  strii-t  lo^col 
deflnltloD  is  not  essenllal.  or  is  Impoulbla  becaase  of  the  InsufUclency  of  our 
knowledKe.  Lofrically  eihaustlTe  definition,  save  In  the  realm  of  pure  tbouKht 
and  in  such  solences  as  the  pure  matbemalica,  is  possible  only  to  an  infinite 
mind  who  possesses  eihaostive  knowledge  of  all  principles  and  facts  Involved- 
Exhaustive  knowledge  of  an  individual  demands  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of 
all  other  Individuals.     Cf.  N.  E..  Bk.  Ill,,  ehap.  3,  §  6,  Th.,  nn(«,  p.  309.  — Tr, 

'  !.r.  anfcels  and  archanEela.  —  Tr. 

'  Locke  has :  "  real  eiisteoce,"  FMloi.  Wkt.,  Vol,  2,  p.  U  (.BottTt'kfA.V— "^^ 
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Th.  [1  admit,  sir,  tliat  there  are  few  cases  in  which  I  have 
less  understood  the  force  of  your  inferences  than  here,  and 
this  troubles  me.  If  men  differ  in  the  name,  does  it  ehange 
the  things  or  their  resemblances?  If  one  applies  tlie  name 
avarice  to  one  resemblance,  and  another  to  another,  there  will 
be  two  different  species  designated  by  the  same  name.] 

Fk.  In  that  species  of  substance  which  is  most  familiar  to 
us  and  with  which  we  ai-e  most  intimately  acquainted,  it  has 
many  times  been  doubted  whether  the  offspring  brought  into 
the  world  by  a  woman  was  a  man,'  even  to  discussing  whether 
he  should  be  fed  and  baptized.  This  could  not  be  if  the  ah 
stract  idea  or  the  essence,  to  which  the  name  man  belongs, 
were  the  work  of  nature,  and  not  a  diverse,  uncertain  collection 
of  siinpre  ideas  which  the  understanding  jnit  together,  and  to 
which  it  attached  a  name,  after  having  made  it  general  by 
way  of  abstraction.  So  that  at  bottom  each  distiuct  idea, 
foiined  by  abstraction,  is  a  distinct  essence. 

Tk.  [Pardon  me  for  telling  you,  sir,  that  your  language 
perplexes  me,  for  I  do  not  see  Its  connection.  If  we  cannot 
always  discern  by  the  outside  the  internal  resemblances,  are 
there  less  of  them  in  nature  ?  When  we  doubt  whether  a 
monster  is  a  man,  we  doubt  whether  it  has  reason.  When  we 
know  it  has,  the  theologians  will  order  it  to  be  baptized,  and 
the  jurisconsults,  to  be  fed.  It  is  true  that  we  may  dispute 
about  the  lowest  species  logically  considered, 'which  vary  by 
accidents  in  one  and  the  same  physical  si>ecies,  or  species  by 
direct  descent  (tribu  ds  ghxiratioji)  *  but  we  do  not  need  to 
dptermine  these;  we  may,  indeed,  vary  them  infinitely,  as  ia 
seen  in  the  great  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons,  which 
experts  know  how  to  name  and  distinguish.  The  same  thing 
was  seen  in  tulips  and  pinks  when  these  flowers  were  in 
fashion.  For  the  rest,  the  fact  that  men  unite  these  or  those 
ideas,  or  even  that  nature  actually  unites  them  or  not,  makes 
no  difference  as  regards  essences,  genera,  or  species,  since  the 
question  only  concerns  possibilities,  which  ai-e  inde})endent  of 
our  thought.] 

1  C/,  Locke,  Philoi.  Wnri;  Vol.  3,  p.  17,  And  note  (Bahn'H  Ed.).— Ta. 

*Cf.NeaEftnyi.m..m.,iA>fi'si.6,%  14,  Gerlinrdl.n,  38S,  line  14  ;  Erdmun, 
313.  a;  JacqutH,  1,234.  The  Icrm  "speeieit,"  in  Leihnitz'ii  day,  denMol  m 
niprely  siinilarlly  of  oitornal  [nrni  nml  cbarm'teriBtlca,  but  a  '  " 
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§  15.  Ph.  The  species  of  each  thing  is  ordinarily  supposed 
to  have  a  real  constitution,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  some 
real  constitution  must  exist  upon  which  every  collection  of 
simple  ideas  or  qualities  coexisting  in  this  thing  must  depend. 
But  as  it  is  evident  that  things  are  ranked  in  sorts  or  spedea 
under  certain  names  only  as  they  agree  with  certain  abstract 
ideas  to  which  we  have  attached  these  names,  the  essence  of 
each  genua  or  species  comes  thus  to  be  nothing  else  than  the 
abstract  idea  signified  by  the  general  or  specific  name,  and  we 
shall  find  this  to  be  the  import  of  the  word  essence,  according 
to  its  most  ordinary  use.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing,  in  my 
opinion,  to  designate  these  two  kinds  of  essences  by  two 
different  names,  and  to  call  the  one  real,  and  the  other,  nominal 
essence. 

Tk.  [It  seems  to  me  that  our  language  makes  extreme  inno- 
vations in  the  method  of  expression.  We  have  indeed  spoken 
hitherto  of  nominal  and  causal  or  real  definitions,  but  not 
within  my  knowledge  of  essences  other  than  real,  at  least  by 
nominal  essences  have  not  been  understood  false  and  impos- 
sible essences,  which  appear  to  be  essences,  Init  are  not;  as, 
for  example,  would  be  that  of  a  regular  decahedron,  i.e.  of  a 
regular  body  comprised  within  ten  planes.'  Essence  is  at 
bottom  nothing  less  than  the  possibility  of  that  which  we 
think.  What  we  assume  as  possible  is  expressed  by  the  defi- 
nition ;  but  this  definition  is  only  nominal  when  it  does  not 
express  at  the  same  time,  possibility;  for  then  we  may  doubt 
whether  this  definition  expresses  anything  real,  i.e.  possible, 
until  ex[)erience  comes  to  our  aid  to  make  us  know  this  reality 
a  posteriori,^  vfhen  the  thing  is  actually  found  in  the  world: 
and  tliis  suffices  for  the  defect  of  the  reason,  which  made  us 
know  tlie  reality  a  priori '  by  exposing  the  cause  or  the  )>ossibIe 
generation  of  tlie  definite  thing.  It  does  not  then  depend  on 
us  to  unite  ideas  as  seems  gootl  to  us ;  at  least,  this  combination 
is  not  justified  either  by  reason  which  shows  it  as  possible,  or 
by  experience  which  shows  it  as  actual,  and  consequently,  also 
possible,     in  order  the  better  to  distinguish,  also,  essence  and 
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between  the  ideas  of  substances  aud  ttie  ideas  of  predicates,  as 
if  the  definitions  of  predicates  (i.e.  of  the  modes  and  the 
objects  of  simple  ideas)  were  always  real  and  nominal  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  those  of  substances  were  only  nominal. 
I  quite  agree  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  have  real  definitions 
of  bodies,  which  are  substantial  exiittences  because  their  con- 
texture is  less  sensible.  But  it  is  not  the  same  with  all  sub- 
stances i  for  we  have  a  knowledge  of  true  substances  or  unities 
(as  God  and  the  soul)  as  intimate  as  we  have  of  the  most  of 
the  modes.  Besides,  there  are  some  predicates  as  little  known 
as  the  contexture  of  bodies ;  yellow  or  bitter,  for  example, 
are  objects  of  simple  ideas  or  notions  (pkantaaiea '),  and  yet  we 
have  only  a  confused  knowledge  of  them.'  The  case  is  the 
same  in  mathematics,  where  one  and  the  same  mode  may  have 
a  nominal  as  well  as  a  real  definition.  Few  people  have 
clearly  explained  in  what  consists  the  difference  between  these 
two  definitions  which  must  distinguish,  also,  essence  and  prop- 
erty. In  my  opinion,  this  difference  is  that  the  real  shows 
the  possibility  of  the  thing  defined,  and  the  nominal  does  not.' 

>  Schaarsrhmldt  translnles :  "  die  Qeifenstiiule  elnfacher  Voretellungen  oder 
Plmnlasiebiliier."  —  Te. 

a  C/.  Neu}  kaay,.  Preface,  ante,  p.  48,  ad  fin.  and  Bk.  !V„  ph»p.  fi,  §  7,  Th. 
(2},  infra.  p.UH.  AccordiDK  to  T-fibiiilz,sense-knon'led)[e  is  contused,  and  iiseda 
10  be  developoii  into  clearness  and  foiiBiatoucy  bj  the  discriminative  tmnlyiiiB 
and  unifjrlnc  power  of  tliought.  Phenomena  such  aa  coiom,  Houndn,  etc.,  the 
gubjcrlive  counterpart  or  resultant  of  specific  sense-enerKiea,  resist  all  fiirtliet 
analysia,  and  while  clear  as  wholes,  are  composite,  insoluble,  and  so  mutiised 
as  regards  their  single  elemenla.  Such  wholes  admit  onlv  descriptive,  not, 
sirlcllj-  speaking,  logical  dettnilion.  Cf.  Med.  de  Coq..  Fee,  tt  Id.  ad  init., 
Gerhardt.  4.  422,  Erdmaun,  7H,  a,  trans.  Duncan,  Phtiot.  Work*  of  Leibnitz,  -11. 
—  Tb. 

*  Vf.  ante,  pp.  17,  201,  and  Med.  dt  Con..  Ver..  et  Id..  Gerhanlt,  4,  424, 
Erdmann,  HO,  b,  trans.  Duncan,  Phil-it.  W»rki  of  Leibnitz,  30;  also  O.  li, 
40r>.  E.  Kn,  a.  Dutens,  I^ibnit.  opera  omnia,  I,  4-1<.);6,  44:  Q.  T.  194  and  note, 
A»  the  Domiual  definition  eiplalria  a  thing  according  !«  the  name,  we  ma;  have 
nominal  definitions  of  objecllvel]'  non^eilatent  or  of  Impossible  things,  as 
(■entaurs,  grifflns.  or  any  of  the  creatures  of  the  fancy  or  the  Imagtaatlon,  or 
the  decafaetlmn  mentioned  In  {  19,  Th.,  of  this  chapter,  ante  p.  .110.  The  real 
definition  explains  the  thing  to  be  defined  by  exhibiting  Its  cause  or  Keneration, 
its  rise  out  ol  its  conditions,  ijt.,  its  possibility ;  It  is  thus  Identical  wltli  tbe 
Keoetic  definition,  and  Leibnitz  accordingly  calls  It  the  causal  definition,  ante 
p.  aUi.  Cf.  also  Dewey,  Leibniz'i  yea  Eiiayn,  210:  Hamilton,  I^gic.  34,1; 
Trendelenburg,  Veber  d.  Klement  d.  Definiliun  in  Ijibniz.  Phitntophir  in 
HttloT.  Bfilr.  I.  FMloi..  Berlin,  INKT,  Vol.  3,  pp.  48-«>.  Trendelenburg  calls 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  Leibnlli.  In  df^nilion,  has  in  mind  especially 
the  analytical  element,  explaltiing  definition  as  an  unfolding  of  the  concept, 
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The  definition  of  two  jxiriiUel  ittruiijM  lines,  which  states  that 
they  are  in  one  niiii  the  same  plane  and  will  uot  meet  althoi^h 
continued  to  infinity,  is  only  nominal,  for  we  could  at  once 
douht  whether  that,  is  possible.  But  when  we  Itave  under- 
stood that  we  can  draw  a  straight  line  in  a  plane  parallel  to 
a  given  straiglit  line  provided  we  take  care  that  the  jxiini  of 
the  style  describing  the  parallel  remains  always  equally  distant 
from  the  given  line,  we  see  at  once  that  the  thing  is  possible, 
and  why  they  have  this  proi>erty  of  never  meeting,  which  con- 
stitutes their  nominal  de^nition,  but  which  is  tlie  sign  of  the 
jjanillelism  only  when  the  two  lines  are  straight,  while  if  one 
at  least  were  curved,  they  niiglit  be  by  nature  unable  eretto 
meet,  and  yet  not  on  that  accouut  be  ]>arallel. 

§  19.  Ph.  If  essence  was  something  else  than  the  abstract 
idea  it  would  not  be  ingenorable'  and  incorruptible.  A  uni- 
corn, a  mermaid,  a  perfect  circle,  perhaps  do  not  exist  Id  the 
world. 

Th.  [I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  that  essences  are  perpetual, 
because  here  the  question  concerns  only  the  possible.] 


CHAPTER   IV 

OF   THE   X.\MKS    OF   SIMPLE    IDEAS 

S  2.  Ph.  I  conft's.'i  I  have  always  believed  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modes  was  arbitrary  ;  but  as  regards  simple  idras 
and  those  of  substances,  I  have  licen  ]>ersuaded  that,  besides 
IMiivsibility,  thi's-'  ideas  should  signify  a  real  existence. 

'I'll.  [1  si'iMiii  ni'ri'ssity  for  it.  (lod  has  ideas  l»efore  creating 
tho  iihjivts  of  these  ideas,  and  nothing  prevents  Him  from 
iM'ing  able  also  t.n  comnuinieate  such  ideas  to  intelligent  <■t«^^ 
uri's;  there  is  also  no  exact  demonstration  proving  that  tlie 
ohjects  of  our  senses  and  of  the  simpio  ideas  which  the  senses 

or  lis  riiuiliiliim  into  M'rcniUviii-i-iiUiNiniv&leiil  to  iIk  one  coiirept  —  "ilFfiiiiir 
i-at  ■■xi'licun-  notiiinfni,  n>Milvurp  In  plurps  nntioiieii  iini  ii»qnlvBl«iil««:"  'f- 
I>nti>iii<,<>;i.i'f(., 4,11(1:  "ilcHnllki  nihil  Hliiut.  (|nani  nrruratit  noniiDis  eipKruii" 
Mt  ":  <I.  4,  140,  K.  i».  Ii:  "iloAnitlu  i>Titm  Dibll  nliiid  etit,  qnaai  ■Ignlficttio 
\nh\*  pxpivsun,  slvc  bn-viiisi,  «li;iiilii<ntl»  i^Knitk'nin."  — Tr. 
1  L(K>ki>'!i  w,.r>l.  l'liil-1.  H;>ri-,.  Vol  ■_>,  p.  -.m  iKobii'a  cd.).  — T». 
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P'^«entto  as  are  outside  us.'  This  fact  lias  especial  weiglit 
itt  th*  case  of  those  who  believe  with  the  Cartesians  and  with 
'"^  diatiD^ished  author,  that  our  simple  ideas  of  sensible 
I^Uties  have  no  resemblance  to  that  which  is  outside  us  in 

t*^e  objects ;  there  would  then  be  nothing  requiring  these  ideas 
*"  be  grouDtled  in  any  real  existence.'] 
H  i,  5.  G,  7.  1^1.  You  will  grant  me  at  least  this  other 
•wSereiieu  between  simple  and  complex  ideas,  that  the  names 
of  fiiupte  idea*  cannot  be  delined,  while  those  of  comples  ideas 
CX&  be.  For  definitions  should  contain  intire  than  one  t^rui, 
adi  of  which  si^ifies  one  idea.  Thus  you  see  what  can  or 
cannot  be  defined,  and  why  delinitions  cannot  go  on  to  infinity ; 
a  remark  which  no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  up  to  this  time 
made:. 

Th,    \\  have  also  made  the  statement  in  the  brief  E»»ay 

«  Ideua*  inserted  in  the  "Actes  de  Leipzic"  about  twenty 

>,  that  simple  terms  cannot  have  nominal  definitions ; 

Mt  I  have  there  added  at  the  same  time  the  statement  that 

IS,  when  they  are  simple  only  as  regards  us  (because  we 

e  no  means  of  analyzing  them  so  as  to  reach  the  elementary 

>  The  iletnoustrablllly  of  the  reality  of  Uia(  which  lies  nl  the  basis  of  ibe 
nl  the  senaes  if  nno  of  the  mu«t  dlDimlt  problems  in  lin  Cheoiy  ol 
—  Erkennlnimlehit.    Leibnitz  acems  nouberetohavsiliwiiHsed  tlie 
qneslinn.  at  leHsl  in  Itito  tonn,  nor  to  have  nslieil  biniBelf  how,  agroiiibly  lo 
Ilia  iihilinnphlcsl  sy«t«iu.  a  knciwleilgi!  of  llie  renllty  of  tlie  extenuil  world 
i1<l  hp  'Ipinoiutnted  or  x  belief  therein  juatifleil.     8o  tar  as  bis  Bjntem  BUg~ 
er  «inid«lent  witli  itself,  that  answer  is  found  in  his  dof  trine  of 
Wblisbed  iiarmoDf .  in  tlte  conscioiunew  of  which  we  pass  iinmedialfly 
or  Inner  rBpresenlntlve  worM  of  Ideas  to  belief  In  the  reaKi;  of  the 
i  things  Ihas  ideally   represented.     This,  luiwever,  like  Di'suaiin' 
O  hiideethe  cbBsm  fnim  the  sabjectlve  lo  the  objective  liy  Ills  doetrlne 
vernclly.  io  mere   asHumplion,  not   "  exapt  demoiistratinii."     The 
betoDga  to  both  [syi'hiilcijiy  and  metaphysjes.  and  is  satlsfai-lnrily 
<d  and  Bolvfd  only  when  oonaidered  in  these  two  aspects.    Leibnitx  was 
lUt  tn  psychology,  aiirl  a  realist  1u  metaphysics,  and  never  really  bnr^ 
mI  or  united  these  two  points  of  view.    For  him,  tllerernm,  tliere  conid 
Xact  demoTistTBtion "  of  the  external  reality  of  "the  objects  nF  onr 
d  of  the  rimple  ideas  which  the  iwnsuB  pmieiit  to  us."    Cf.  Ilimwart 
lAvlifne,  %i  36  n,..  <;erhard[.  Uibnii.  phlloi.  S>-hrl/l..  4.  451  tq..  E. 
ie  CriL  Philot.  o/  Imiiianuel  Kant,  1,  80-115.    New  York.  Hacniillan 
«».  — Tb. 
f.  Xete  Ktiajii,  Bk.  n..  chap.  K.  H  31,  3l.(tn(>-,  pp.  In»-1R5:  also  Bk.  TV., 
eonstnncy  of  sense-phenomena  is  the  coiistmining  reason  for 
in  somethinK  real.    C/.  Dewey.  Lefbnit'l  .Veu  EMayt,  173 1;.; 
t,  Ltihitix.  philtit.  S<:hrin.  T,  3IH  nq.  -  ~ 
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perceptions  of  which  they  are  composed),  as  heat,  cold,  yellow, 
green,  can  receive  a  real  definition  which  would  explain  their 
cause.  Thus,  the  real  definition  of  green  is  that  of  an  entity 
composed  of  hlue  and  yellow  thoroughly  mixed,'  although 
green  is  no  more  susceptible  of  a  nominal  definition  by  which 
we  may  recognize  it  than  hlue  or  yellow.  Terms  ou  the  otber 
hand  which  are  simple  in  themselves,  i.fi.  whose  conception  is 
clear  and  distinct,  cannot  receive  any  definition,  whether 
nominal  or  real.  You  will  find  in  this  Utile  Etsny,  placed  in 
the  "  Actes  de  Leipzic,"  the  foundations  of  a  large  part  of 
the  doctrine  concerning  the  umlerstanding,  briefly  explained] 

g§  7,  8.  Ph.  It  were  well  to  explain  this  point  and  to  indi- 
cate what  can  be  defined,  what  not.  And  I  am  tempted  h> 
believe  that  often  great  disputes  are  raised  and  much  nonsense 
introduced  into  men's  discourse  from  a  failure  to  consider  this 
matter.  These  celebrated  trifles  about  which  so  much  stir  is 
made  in  the  schools  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  no  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  difference  wliich  is  found  in  ideas.  The 
greatest  masters  in  the  art  have  been  constrained  to  leave 
the  majority  of  simple  ideas  without  defining  them,  and  when 
they  have  undertaken  to  define  them,  they  have  not  suceeedrf. 
What  mora  suiierflue  nonsense,  for  exam])le,  could  the  mind  of 
man  invent  than  that  which  is  contained  in  this  definition 
of  Aristotle :  Motion  in  the  raitizatiou  of  thai  ichich  is  fM>tsibit 
so  fur  an  it  is  possible  i"  §9.  And  the  modems  who  define 
motiou  as  [Kissago  from  one  place  into  another,  merely  put  od« 
synonynioua  word  in  the  place  of  another. 

7Vi.  [I  have  already  remarked  in  one  of  our  past  conferences 
that  you  consider  many  ideas  as  simple  which  are  not  so. 
Jfnthii  is  of  this  immber  which  I  believe  to  be  definable;  and 
the  definition  which  states  that  it  is  a  change  of  place  la  not 
to  bo  despised.    Aristotle's  definition  is  not  so  absurd  as  you 

1  This  Jslruf  o(  piemen M,  but  not  of  lights.    Blue  and  fellow  llghtmbM 

2  C%  X-ic  KifinK,  Bk.  11.,  cliap.  21,  5  1.  Tb.  anU,p.  17*.    For  AriMotk') 

dclillilloil,  rf.  Phyi.  .1rrr><lil.,  III..  1,  ■<>H\  4  ^    i,    ni    iunrw,  g  hrmtir.  •>nln(<» 

•n"-.  Mttaphy*.  K,  !t.  iui»<>,  IS:   ^^  ni  tvnif...  j  mn-riw   'iwta  iri^^  iir 

..^1.1  i<"-'.  b1so;0:  Wallncf,  Oullinra  of  the  Philoi.  of  AritlotU.i  G,  p.V ; 
ZeWvr,  FhUo4.  a.  Grirc,  3i  ed.,  1ST9.  II..  2  [Vol.  4],  p.  3B0*).,  with  Um  doM- 
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think,  thia  supposed  absurdity  arising  from  the  failure  to 
understand  that  the  Greek  Kintvn  with  him  did  not  signify 
what  we  call  molioti,  but  what  we  would  expreee  by  the  word 
change,  whence  it  cornea  that  he  gives  it  a  definition  so  abstract 
and  metaphysical,  while  what  we  call  motion  is  called  by  him 
^dpo,  lath,  and  is  found  among  the  species  of  change  (r^ 

i  10.  PA.  But  you  will  not  apologize,  at  least,  for  the  same 
author's  definition  of  light  as  ttie  action  of  the  transparent* 

Til.  [I  find  it,  as  you  do,  very  useless ; '  and  he  makes  too 
frequent  use  of  his  action,  which  does  not  tell  us  much. 
Diaphanous  is  for  him  a  medium  across  which  we  can  see; 
and  light  is,  according  to  him,  that  which  consists  in  the 
actual  passage.     Well  and  good.] 

5  11.  Ph.  We  agree,  tlien,  that  our  simple  ideas  cannot 
have  nominal  definitions,  as  we  cannot  know  tlie  taste  of  pine- 
apples by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  unless  able  to  taste  things 
by  the  ears,  as  Sancho  Panza  ha<l  the  power  to  see  Dulcinea  by 
hearsay,*  or  as  that  blind  man  who,  having  bebn  heard  to  speak 
boldly  of  the  brilliancy  of  scarlet,  thought  it  must  resemble 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Tk.   [Vou  are  right;   and  all  the  travellers  in  the  world 

1  C/.  Phy:  Acroat..  VII.  2, 243»,  «  ig. :  «>«  «  t*-;<  .iil  mrijriii.  i  r.  «aii  «.«. 

«^.4M»rirc.it«i>r.AAa;».<,iili»nT6  »<»«.  .Sfitm.  ..i  *fti7<t,  Klh.Sir.  X., 
3,  1174»,  aO:  •:  yip  im'  *  *ofii  i^mrx  irWtk  woi  (Alei.  Grant.  The  KCIii-s  of 
Ariitiill',  Vol.  2,  p.  :iH,  line  IT.  3d  ed.,  London:  LoiiKniHiia.  (lre«ii.  &  Co., 
1814);  Wallace,  Oiilthifi.  5  43;  Zeller,  Wiifun.  d.  Griec,  M  ed.,  1879,  II.,  2 
[Vol.4],  p.  aSHq.  — Tb. 

'  Vj.  Do  Animn,  II.,  T,  4IB1',  U:  tit  t*  i<m'  i  ""ov  Jmi^..  tw  hu^,nt  i 
iM^orM,  i\»,  11 :  <t  i'  •rt.f.'x'"  "'  !"«<>»><  tin  hriv.  E.  Wallace,  Arittotlf-» 
PnyehQlOffV  la  tJrttk  and  Knt/lirh  K.  latrud.  and  Svtei.  Cambridge;  Univ. 
Press,  1HS3,  pp.  UO,  VJ,  traiwIaleB  the  two  iMiusges:  "  Lifclit  then  Is  the  expren- 
sion  or  the  pellucid  i/ui'  pelluclil,"  "The  full  iilay  ot  iIiIh  prllucid  constitiiteii 
Ii)(hli"siiil.  i'l  his  Introd.,  p.  Ixil., combines  thfin  thus:  "  Li^rlit  therefore  uiny 
Itself  liedeflneil  as  (lie  actual  expreseioDorfull  play  nf  the  pelliu- id  as  pellucid." 
C/.  also  Zeller,  Fhiln*.  d.  Grier..  3d  eil,,  IHTil,  II..  3  [Vol.  4],  p.  4T7,  note  3. 

*  Schaarwlimldt  calls  atiention  to  "  a  ba'l  typocrraphlcal  error"  iu  the  text 
of  Raspe's  eilltloii  of  the  Nnweau^  Knait  at  t\i\*  point.  Raspe  reada  "  fort 
nUle,"  for  which  SehaarscJimidt  proposes  "  futile."  fierliardt,  Erdmann.  and 
Janjoes  nil  read  "  fort  Inutile,"  wlilcib  jfiven  the  rec|ul8ite  sense,  and  ie  aci'ord- 
inxly  followed  in  the  tranxlatinn.  — Tk. 

<  Cf.  Cen-antes,  IHT-lUIti,  Don  Quixote,  Pt.  2,  chap.  9,  ad  med. ;  »Uo,  Ft.  1, 
chap.  31.  — Tr. 
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could  not  give  by  their  words  what  we  owe  to  a  gentleman 
of  this  country  wlio  cultivates  successfully  pine-apples  three 
leagues  from  Hannover,  almost  uiion  the  bank  of  the  Weser, 
and  who  has  found  means  of  multiplying  thcni  to  such  an 
ext<'tit  that  some  day  we  can  perhaps  have  them  of  our  own 
growing  in  as  great  abundance  as  the  oranges  of  Portugal, 
tli<mj;h  there  would  apparently  be  some  loss  in  the  flavor.] 

g§  lli,  i;J.  Pk.  It  is  wholly  otherwise  with  complex  ideas. 
A  blind  man  can  undcrstaml  what  a  statue  is ;  and  a  man  wbo 
had  never  seen  tJie  rainbow  could  understand  what  it  is,  pro- 
vided he  had  seen  the  colors  wliich  compose  it.  i  15.  But 
thungli  simple  ideas  are  inex])Ucal)le.  they  are  the  least  iloulA- 
ful.     [Kor  exiH'rience  accomiilishes  more  tluiii  definition.] 

Th.  [Tliere  is,  lK)wever,  some  difficulty  as  to  the  ideas  which 
art"^  only  simple  as  regards  us.  For  example,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  indicate  pi-ecisely  the  limits  of  blue  and  of  greeu,  and  Id 
gi'iieral  to  discriminate  colors  closely  aiijiroa^hing  one  another, 
while  wc  can  lukve  precise  notions  of  the  terms  used  in  arith- 
mi'tic  and  geometry.] 

S  1(J.  P/i.  Simple  ideas  have  further  this  peculiarity  that 
thoy  have  viuy  little  subordination  in  what  the  logicians  call 
the  liiif  of  /iifiikiitioii  (li'jiie  i>r^lkament(ile),'  frani  the  lowest 

■I.i-ll>iilt/hi>n-ror«niti>thp  TKhu/a  %fm,  hi  which  Porphyr}-,  ^3:>-3W,il>iI 
utter  liliii  thp  Scluiliullc  liitiiclmui.  such  oa  Ijunbert  iil  Auxem.  >'.  1350,  Prina 
IliximiiiiN,  ■-.  IL'-Jli-I'.'TT,  Hnimuiul  LulU.  l£U-iai9,  the  Paendo-Thonuiii,  *>>il 
Jiihiiiiiii'S  Mnjiirtit  Aiiliu.  14T»-1M0.  wniidii.  tn  iMiiiiectiun  with  Ihp  flvr  p(«- 
<llriil)lc!i.  Id  Hmini;i>  ill  sirii't  It^-al  subonliuMimi  by  Ihe  procrss  of  dklic 
it>iiili-  or  liitiin-aii-  illvlnlon.  kll  tSFiicn  ami  H|i«-iM  from  thp  hinhm  mncn  '^ 
lllp  hiwral  KiwSi'H.  bpiwcfii  wlUrh  in  tinlnd  the  ftsile  of  suboniiualr  DntUot 
uhii-li  iirp  nl  lh>-  saiiic  liuu<  IhiiIi  jnmnii  aiul  npfrlm.  This  TubHlii  loffica  '■> 
i-iilliilby  ilir  Inter  iiiniiiiciiiiiiuni,  wIio  tuMttX  the  diaeraui  illuiitratinj;  it,  ni>i 

ilii>  liiii>i<[siiWnlliiBlioii  lr■ltnlht^bitrilrsl  R<-mi»  to  the  luweat  iipeciesirudUt^ 
Ihe  iiiii'i  I'f-ii-lirtiiii.nl.illtuT pr-Uili<-atiilit,nTXl»  i/rilo praedinimfaliilh:.  if- 
I'oriJijrv.  K— )->!  ehaii.  -J,  1  b.  40  »j.  |iu  .\rislotlc,  ed.  Bert.  Acad.,  V.J.». 
[1.  1 1 ;  '►■(•>*«<.  (.  IS  h..  l>»rii.  L-H.-!.  4trt  :  rraiitl.  ffCM-A.  d.  iMfiik  im  Ahrti- 
.Vii.fr.  lj>i|N-i);.  ISiV  ISTO.  Vol.  I.  )i|>.  leTHl.  noi»  41.  KVt-l.  nolcliT.  VnL.I.Iip- 
l'S.  Ii<tc  14'  "  I'mrilieainrntiini  aulem  nihil  nliiul  CMt.  qilam  ontinatlo  |jnt- 
ilU'nl'ilium  in  liihit  |irantionl>il^  secumliini  miU  et  supra  et  a  latere  ei  in  lin» 
KH'la.  .  .  .  untie  ilia  t(>tN  onlinalUi.  >|iiae  est  inter  penns  genfralimiiniipi  '' 
sinvlem  s|HVlaIi!«inuiin  el  ^nera  siiballirna  et  illffcrentiaa  rollateralra.  von- 
tnr  nuuni  praeilimnwlitani,  «teul  pMet  tn  arlii>n>  Potpbyrii  in  traclala  Pru- 
■li.-ul>ilmtn."  kljimhertof  .\uxprre..<ii<Hni<i  :,"ff<Mr.  Pariii,  MS..  Cod.  >>orbon'- 
IT1>;\  4>i,  lune  li».  IM.  note  43.  3.13.  note  .H.i.  ••f.  n.  311.  Vol.  4,  p.  MS,  not* 
4;^;  abo.Jevoiw.  K.Vi-ifHMry /...«-.»  ,.i  t,.;;iV.  p.  lOSj^.  —  T*. 
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species  to  the  highest  genus.  The  reason  is  that  the  lowest 
epeeit's  being  only  a  simple  idea,  nothing  can  be  taken  from 
it;  lor  exiuiiple,  nothing  can  be  taken  from  the  ideas  of  white 
and  red  in  order  to  retain  the  common  appearance  in  whieh 
they  agree.  For  this  reason,  they  are  included  with  yellow 
and  others,  under  the  genus  or  the  name,  color.  And  when 
men  wish  to  frame  a  still  more  general  term,  comprising,  also, 
sounds,  tastes,  and  tangible  qualities,  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  general  term,  quality,  in  the  sense  ordinarily  given  it  to 
distinguish  these  qualities  of  extension,  number,  motion,  pleas- 
ure, and  pain,  which  act  upon  the  mind  and  introduce  into  it 
their  ideas  by  more  than  one  sense. 

Tit.  [I  have  something  more  to  say  uj)0n  this  remark.  I 
hope  that  here  and  elsewhere  you  will  do  me  the  justice,  sir, 
to  believe  that  this  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction, 
and  that  the  subject  seems  to  demand  it.  It  is  not  an  advan- 
tcige  that  the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  have  so  little  subordina- 
tion and  are  capable  of  so  few  subdivisions ;  for  it  arises  only 
from  the  fact  that  we  know  little  of  tliem.  But  the  fact  itself 
that  all  colors  have  the  common  property  of  being  seen  by 
the  eyes,  of  all  passing  into  bodies  from  which  one  or  more 
of  them  reappear,  and  of  being  reflected  from  the  jxjlisiied 
surfaces  of  bodies  which  do  not  allow  them  to  pass,  shows  us 
that  something  can  be  taken  from  the  ideas  we  have  of  them. 
Colors  may  indeed  be  divided  with  good  reason  into  extremes 
(one  of  which  is  jMsitive,  viz.  white;  and  the  other  privative, 
viz.  black)  ;  and  into  means,  which  are  called  colors,^  however, 
in  a  iMii-tiuular  sense,  and  which  spring  from  light  by  refrac- 
tion ;  which  furthermore  may  l>e  subdivided  into  those  of  the 
convex  side,  and  those  of  the  concave  side  of  the  broken  ray. 
Aud  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  of  not  a  little  conse- 
quence.] 

PA.   But  how  can  you  find  genera  in  simple  ideas  ? 
Th.    [As   they   are    simple    only    in    appearance,    they    are 
accompanied  by  circumstances  which  are  bound  up  with  them, 

'  OerhardC  roads:  "  et  en  moyeiis  qu'on  appelle  enoor  onuleiirB  iIbiih  iin 
■ens  partlcoller  et  qui  naissent  ile  la  himiere  par  la  refraction ;  f|u'i>n  ]wut 
enrnr,"  eta. ;  Erdmann  and  .laoqiieB  read;  ■'  et  cii  miiyeim  qu'oii  appelle  encore 
■ouH-iilviser."  etc. ;  i.-'.  and  into  means  wliicli  you  are  fnrtber  called  upon  to 

uibdlviile,  etc.  —  Tr. 
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although  this  bond  ie  not  understood  by  us,  and  these  oiKum- 
stances  furnish  somewhat  that  is  explicable  and  susceptible 
of  analysis,  which  gives  also  some  hope  that  hereafter  the 
reasons  of  these  phenomena  may  be  discovered.  Thus  it 
happens  that  there  is  a  kind  oi  pleonaam  in  our  perceptions  of 
sensible  qualities,  as  well  as  sensible  masses  ;  and  this  pleonasm 
is,  that  we  have  more  than  one  notion  of  the  same  subject 
Gold  may  be  defined  nominally  in  several  ways ;  you  may  say 
that  it  is  the  heaviest  of  our  bodies,  that  it  Is  the  most  malle- 
able, that  it  is  a  fusible  body  which  resists  the  cupel  and  aqus 
fortis,  etc.  Each  of  these  marks  is  good  and  is  sufficient  for 
the  recognition  of  gold,  at  least  provisionally  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  bodies,  until  a  heavier  body  is  found,  as  some 
chemists  maintain  is  the  case  in  their  philosopher's  stone,  or 
until  that  Luna  Jix<t '  is  shown,  which  is  a  metal  said  to  have 
the  color  of  silver,  and  almost  all  the  other  qualities  of  gold, 
and  which  Chevalier  Boyle '  seems  to  say  he  has  produced. 
Tims  you  may  say  that  in  matters  which  we  know  only 
empirically,  all  our  tlefiiiitions  are  merely  provisional,  as  1 
believe  I  have  already  remarked  above.  It  is  theu  true  that 
we  Jo  not  know  demonstratively  whether  a  color  may  not  pos- 

1  Cf.  Fr«'ri»  ll-filii  raleiiUni  Beiirilirtiner  Ordeiu  Chijmifch^  Sfhrifl.. 
HambiirR,  ITDO,  Pt.  I.,  p.  ZTS :  "  Wenn  das  Onlil  miner  Anima  aucli  Terliutin 
ivinl  /  Klebt  pa  ein  vpiiui  Cirpan  nnil  elnnn  flxen  Hefiuen  Gnld-t.eib  /  An  nm 
don  ftiiclipii'lon  Stiideiiteli  /  unil  vnn  den  JiinK<^rn  ier  Kanst  elno  /.una  *"• 
KFtRiifft  unil  uenaniit  wlnl: "  Pt.  II..  p.  .■«l,  SrhluKs-Heden  Fr.  BaalKi  Vslmtini, 
Tract.  l.Seotln  Iii..  DeMatcnrtnvulfii.SR:  "Mitdem  MaEtiPt  ond  Antimnnio 
wfrd  Bii^li  pIiip  jMmifim  Komacht  /  welche  nlsdann  diircli  das  Olciim  ilaiiit 
&  VrniTlii  (ira-litl  [in>].  nnd  Evi  fiold  cemni'ht  wlnl:  J«dooh  Iihd  manmni' 
Anthnonlo  unci  Kiwn  aivli  viTriolitPti."  Maniii  Riiland,  l^tlfon  aichtmiit. 
FraiicoftiMi,  MAI.  ]>.  :l(W:  "  l.nna  pompB<ta  wt  ar»rpntnm  flium  vtl  aunun 
album  :  Stlli«r  fix  i»ler  wei™  (J.ild."  Roliert  Boyle.  H'oriji,  ed.  Birch,  5  fob-, 
rol.:  lymdon,  17«,  Vi>l.  l.p.air.;  ai  ed.,  fi  volii.,  «o  ;  London.  1773,  %'ol. LP- 
3K,  V«l.:t,  |i.2B.-Tr. 

'  Roli.Tt  B«ylc.  Hi^-lfini.  a  dlstinniiishficl  natural  philosopher  and  phMnWi 
the  dlsciivcrer  of  tlip  Ian:  nf  the  piimprBssibility  of  pisBS,  which,  confirmed  !■? 
its  itiilepondent  dlm-overy  by  Marlotte  in  lliTll,  has  since  been  knwn  i' 
'■  Boyle  anil  Mariol  t<-'s  Iav.:"  He  was  one  of  the  founders  ot  the  Royal  Sociely 
of  ].oniI»n,  ami  by  hlswlUcMiiWi.-hHd  llie"  Boyle  r*.iturea."  I^lbniti  oflM 
refers  to  him.  ef.  Xev  EKXiiit,  Preface,  tintr.  p.'*~.  —  The  title  of  Boyle's  w"'* 
there  referred  to  Is,  O/  Abmlulf  R'tt  in  Hi-Wi,  WotIci,  ed.,  Birch.  6  »oK, 
4k>,  London,  ITTS.  Vol.  1.  p|>.  44:t-JBT.  in  wlilch  he  opposes  the  dc«tr4ne  wiiK 
convlnclni;  reeannHi  —  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  V2.  5  l.t,  Th.,  fnfrn,  p.  838;  Oerhaidt, 
Lrihiiit  jtbihii.  Srhrifl..  7.  3i2  ;  Dnteiis.  l,-il.,iil  -p.  om..  B,  fl8:  6, 107:  Leib- 
uhv.'i  estimate  of  his  ciperimi'nts,  C,  :I18;  Eulogy.  6,  Pt.  IL,  217.— T«. 
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sibly  be  produced  by  reflectiou  alone  without  refraction,  and 
whether  the  colors  we  have  hitherto  noticed  in  the  concavity 
of  the  angle  of  ordinary  refraction  are  not  found  in  the  con- 
vexity of  a  kind  of  refraction  hitherto  unknown,  and  vks  versa. 
Thus  the  simple  idea  of  blue  would  be  stripped  of  the  genus 
which  we  have  assigned  it  in  out  experiences.  But  it  ia  well 
to  stop  at  the  blue  we  have  and  at  the  circumstances  attending 
it.  And  it  is  something  that  they  furnish  us  the  means  of 
making  genera  and  species.] 

§  17.  Ph.  But  what  say  you  of  the  remark  that  has  been 
made  that  simple  ideas,  since  they  are  taken  from  the  existence 
of  things,  are  nowise  arbitrary,  while  those  of  the  mixed  modes 
are  wholly  so,  and  those  of  substances  to  some  extent  ? 

Th.  [I  believe  that  the  arbitrary  quality  is  found  only  in 
the  words,  and  not  at  all  in  the  ideas.  For  they  express 
only  possibilities.  Thus,  if  there  had  never  beeu  a  pariici^^e, 
and  if  all  the  legislators  had  been  as  cautious  as  Solon  in 
speaking  of  it,  parricide  would  be  a  possible  crime,  and  its 
idea  would  be  real.  For  ideas  are  in  God  from  all  eternity; 
and  indeed  they  are  in  us  before  we  actually  think  of  them, 
as  I  have  shown  in  our  previous  conversations.'  If  any  one 
wishes  to  take  them  as  the  actual  thoughts  of  men,  it  is  per- 
mitted him  to  do  so,  but  he  will  oppose  himself  without  reason 
to  the  accepted  language. 


CHAPTER   V 

OF  THK   NAMES   OF    MIXEII    MOOES    AXD    RELATIONS 

5§  2,  3,  aeq.  I'h,  But  does  not  tlie  mind  form  mixed  ideas 
by  brinfring  together  simple  ideas  as  suits  its  purpose,  without 
the  need  of  a  real  model;   while  simple  ideas  arise  for  it 

1  Cf.  Xea  Kmbjis,  Preface,  ante.  p.  43.  >q.,  Bk.  I.,  cliap.  1,  %  1,  tq.,  ante, 
p.  in.  tq.,  where  I.eilinftz  aevelopa  more  fully  Ihi'  tlniUKht.rejieateel  here. 
Lelbnltx  Hssumcji  tlmt  Ideas—  the  pure  tnitlis  of  reawin  —  exist  in  man,  a»d 
«nnt>  into  mnsciousneM  bj  ihe  self-developmi-iiC  ot  tbe  spirit.  Tliese  Ideal 
rontain  in  themHelves  the  potential  represetitatloti  of  all  possible  rrallty,  tlie 
icnlizatinn  of  which  ie  directly  pro|Kirtiiinnl  to  the  measure  ot  ihhh'b  aelt- 
devplopmnrit.  In  Qnd  this  realization  Is  complete,  since  In  bis  thought  all 
real  [msBibllity  is  always  actually  represented.  — Ta. 
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without  choice,  through  the  real  existence  of  things  ?  la  not 
the  mixed  idea  often  seen  l)efore  the  existing  thing? 

Th.  If  you  take  the  ideas  as  actual  tlioughts,  yuu  are  right. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  your  distinrtion 
to  that  which  concerns  the  form  itself,  or  the  possibility  of 
these  thoughts,  and  yet  this  is  the  question  in  the  ideal  world 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  existing  world.  The  real 
existence  of  beings  which  are  not  at  all  necessary  is  a  matter 
of  fact  or  of  history  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  possibilities  and 
necessities  (for  neceiisai-y  is  that  the  opposite  of  which  is  not 
at  all  possible)  constitutes  the  demonstrative  sciences.'] 

Pk.  But  is  there  more  connection  between  the  ideas  of 
killhig  and  of  mnn  than  between  the  ideas  of  killing  and  of  a, 
sheep  ?  la  parricide  composed  of  more  connected  notions  than 
infanticide  ?  And  is  it  more  natural  that  what  the  Snglish 
call  Btabbiug,  i.e.,  murder  by  a  thrust,  or  by  sti-ikiug  with  tlie 
point,  which  is  a' greater  wrong  with  them  than  killing  by 
striking  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  should  have  deserved  a 
name  and  an  idea  which  is  not  accorded,  for  example,  to  the 
act  of  killing  a  sheep,  or  of  killing  a  man  by  cutting  ? 

Til.  [If  the  question  concerns  only  possibilities,  all  these 
ideas  are  equally  natural.  Those  who  have  seen  sheep  killed 
have  had  an  idea  of  this  act  in  thought,  although  they  have 
not  deigned  to  give  it  their  attention.'  Why,  then,  limit  our- 
selves to  names,  when  the  question  concerns  ideas  themselves. 
and  why  occupy  ourselves  with  the  worth  of  the  ideaa  of 
the  mixed  modes,  when  the  question  concerns  these  ideas  in 
general  ?] 

§  S.  PA.  Men  form  arbitrarily  different  kinds  of  mixed 
modes,  so  that  words  are  found  in  one  language  for  which 
there  are  no  corresponding  words  in  another.  There  are  no 
words  in  other  languages  corresponding  to  the  word  Versura  ' 

■  C/.  Xew  Eti'iy!,  Preface,  ante.  p.  43.  — Tb. 

'  Erdniiuin  reatU:  "qnoiqn'i]«  iie  lai  Hi«iit  point  dimnf  de  nnm  et  ne  I'aicnt 
point  dai(tn.?<le.leur  Btlention  ;  "  Jai-qiies  tenila,  »rier  "  tiniftne."  "  honofer," 
otherwiie  like  Enlinftim.  The  rendarlne  (lien  is:  nlthouuh  tlie;  have  not 
given  It  &  name,  nor  have  they  voachuifeil  (to  honor  —  Jacques)  it  (wiUi) 
tbeir  Attention. —  Tk. 

■  "Versan,"  literally  "a  tDmlng  round,"  means,  in  clanical  usajte.  "  tlia 
boTTOwlng  of  monRy  to  pay  a  delil."  a  process  wlili-li  resulted  almply  In 
changing  one's  iTedilor,  not  in  exlinsniBiiiDK  the  obligation.     C/.  Cicero,  SpUI. 
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use«i  among  tliu  Komans,  nor  to  Corban,^  used  hy  the  Jews, 
1^'«  boldly  ti-,Mislate  the  Lutiii  words  hum,  pes,  am!  libra,  hy 
hour,  foot,  and  jKiuiid;  but  the  ideas  of  the  Komaiis  were  very 
different  from  ours. 

37i.  1  sve  that  many  things  which  we  discussed  when  the 
question  was  that  of  ideas  themselves  and  their  kinds,  come 
back  now,  uuder  cover  of  the  names  of  these  ideas.  The 
statement  is  true  as  regai'ds  the  names  and  the  customs  of 
men,  but  it  changes  nothing  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  nature 
of  things.  It  is  true  that  he  who  wouhl  write  a.  universal 
gm.iuinar  would  do  well  to  pass  from  the  esi^enue  of  languages 
to  their  existence,  and  comjure  the  grammars  of  many  lan- 
guages, lu  like  manner,  an  author  who  should  write  a  uuiver- 
Bal  jurisprudeuce  drawn  from  reason,  would  do  well  to  unite 
witli  it  the  parallel  laws  and  customs  of  peoples,  whifh  would 
be  of  service  not  only  in  practical  life,  but  also  in  his  i-eflec- 
tions,  and  would  give  him  occasion  to  consider  many  points 
which  would  otherwise  escape  him.  But  in  science  itself, 
ap&rt  from  its  history  or  existence,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
■wUether  people  are  or  are  not  conformed  to  the  dictates  of 
reason.] 

S  9.  Ph.  The  donbtfid  signiiicatiou  of  the  word  njtecies  makes 
•"*  statement  tliat  the  species  of  mixed  motles  are  made  by 
^"^  Understanding  offensive  to  some  people.  IJut  I  leave  it  to 
others  to  consider  who  fixes  the  limits  of  each  sort  or  spiKiea, 
"•'  these  two  words  are  for  me  wholly  synonymous. 


fOo^n 


I   u,  -*'"""'i.  5.  IS.  2;  TacititR,  Ann..  6.  Hi. 
Ik***  "'"  "'  ™^  riitBculty  by  getting  iuto  « 
I  "■  *•  U;  iJiclamius,  a,  »,  M.  — Ta. 

"CorlNUi,"  Habre*  I^T^i  N.T.  imS"*,  l.f.  lAf^',  orlEinally  nn  olTeiriiif!  lo 
'  ntany  kind,  particiilarly  in  fnlfllnieDt  of  a  vow.    The  origltiiil  line  was 
■  ^^^ouiMi  of  lime  nllered  hy  tbe  troditiotmiisla,  and  the  offerer  at  the  frift 
[^^^Mlnal  troin  ating  It  for  hlonelf,  or  givliie  it  to  Dtliers.    The  "  mrban  " 
n  ready  nieiiiiti  tn  Any  one  irbo  wished  to  relieve  hinwelr  from  any 
ent  nblluHtion,  as  of  aasistlnt;  hia  parenta  in  imverty  or  distress  -,  he 
tllr  broutcht  his  gift  to  tbe  temple  ami  ufTereil  It  to  God,  laying,  "  Let  It 
j^orbBH."  »nd  departed  free,  as  be  laid,  from  Btiy  furtber  reaponslbllily  In 
natter.    It  was  this  ntlpr  perversion  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  lair,  with  its 
*allant  positiTB  wrong-doinR.  that  Christ  so  seTerely  rebuked.     C/.  Mark 
1-13;  Matt,  l.l;.!,  B;  and  H.  A.  W,  Meyer,  Krit.  Kxeg.  Kommmtar  a.  d. 
T.,mi  vV,  GSttin^D,  ISTtl  — I.,  2  [Vol.  2],  p.  I«t  I..  1  [Vol.  1],  p.  SSSj 
""i  DM.  of  tkt  Bibit.  ed.  Uacketl  and  Abbot,  New  York,  1B7T,  VoL  1, 
-Ta. 
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7%,  [The  nature  of  things  ordinarily  fixes  the  limits  of 
species;  for  example,  of  man  and  beast,  of  cut  and  thrust.  I 
admit,  however,  that  there  are  some  notions  in  which  the  limit 
is  truly  arbitrary ;  for  example,  the  question  of  determining  a 
foot,  for,  the  straight  line  being  uniform  and  indefinite,  nature 
intliuates  therein  no  limits.  There  are  also  essences,  vapie 
and  imperfect,  into  which  opinion  enters ;  as  when  you  ask 
how  little  hair  must  be  allowed  a  man  in  order  that  he  be  uot 
bald.  This  was  one  of  the  sophisms  of  the  ancients,  when  one 
pressed  upon  his  adversary : 

Dum  cadat  eluaus  rallone  ruentis  acerrl.' 

But  the  true  answer  is  that  nature  has  not  determined  this 
notion,  and  that  the  opinion  has  its  share  therein  that  thete 
are  some  i^rsons  regai-diug  whom  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
they  are  bald  or  not,  and  that  there  are  some  doubtful  persons 
who  will  pass  as  bald  with  some  and  not  with  others,  as  you 
remarked  that  a  horse  whieh  will  be  considered  small  in 
Holland,  will  pass  as  a  larj;e  one  in  the  country  of  the  Gauls. 
TIi<-re  is  indeed  sonu'thing  of  this  nature  in  simple  ideas,  fur 
I  just  observed  that  tlie  linn!  limits  of  colors  are  doubtful 
Thi'ie  are  also  eauejiceit  truly  hatf-nominnl,  in  which  the  name 
enters  into  the  definition  of  the  thing;  for  example,  the  depw 
or  qiiiility  of  doctor,  chevalier,  amkissador,  king,  is  recogniied 
whi-n  a  (HTson  has  ;ii'<iuired  the  recognized  right  to  avail  him- 
self  of  this  name.  And  a  fori-ign  minister,  however  complete 
jiis  ]>iiwi'r  and  hinvi'ver  extended  his  train,  will  not  pass  as 
an  'lm^lll•^H<lllor  unless  his  li'tter  of  credence  gives  hira  the 
uaiiif.  llvit  these  i-xni'iireit  ami  iilfiit  are  i-agne.  dovbtful,  arbi- 
ti--ir;).  iiomliiiil.  in  a  sense  a  little  different  from  those  which 

^  lo.  /'/(.  Hut  it  seeius  that  the  name  often  conserves  the 
essi'iiivsnlthc  luivfd  nuNies  wliudiy.ni  think  are  not  arbitrarj- ; 
for  .•xaniplc.  wiiiu'ut  the  nam.'  tii'iinjih,  we  should  have  but 
Utile  idea  of  what  timk  phuf  among  the  Romans  upon  that 

Th,  [\  aiiree  that  the  name  serves  to  call  attention  to thii^ 
and  lo  lonserve  the  imuioiy  and  the  actual  knowledge  of  them; 
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Wt  tlkat  aficomiilishes  nothing  as  i-egards  the  point  in  question, 
nor  doeg  it  render  the  essences  nominal ;  and  1  ilo .  not  under- 
stand vliy  you  gentlemen  absolutely  require  that  the  essences 
Uieins^lves  should  depend  u|K>n  the  choice  of  names.  It  would 
"^f^  been  desirable  that  jour  distinguished  author,  instead  of 
insisting  u|wn  that,  had  preferred  to  enter  into  a  much  more 
|'*^tailed  account  of  ideas  and  of  modes,  and  to  have  set  them 
'1  order  and  developeil  the  varieties.  1  would  have  followed 
"im  on  this  roail  with  pleasure  and  with  protit.  For  he  would 
■ioublless  have  given  \}s  mui-h  light] 

5  12.  Pli.   When  we  speak  of  a  home,  or  of  iron,  we  regard 

"'^inas  the  things  which  furnish  us  the  originsii  patterns  of 

"***■  ideas;   but  when  we  speak  of  mixed  modes  or.  at  least, 

*''  the  most  important  of  these  modes,  which  are  moral  eiitUiev, 

lot  example,  justice,  gmtiludf,  —  we  consider  their  original 

|^*^des  aa  existing  in  the  mind.    Therefore  we  say  the  notion 

Justice,  of  temperance ;  but  we  do  not  say  the  notion  of  a 

*se,  of  a  stone. 

Th.  [The  patterns  of  thp  ideas  of  the  one  are  as  real  as 
^<33e  of  the  ideas  of  the  other.  The  qualities  of  the  mind 
■''*''^  not  less  real  than  those  of  the  body.  It  is  true  you  do 
"*^^t  see  justice  as  you  see  a  horse,  but  you  understand  it  no 
^**s,  or  rather  you  understand  it  better;  it  is  no  less  in  acts 
*s*n  directness  or  obliqueness  is  in  motions,  whether  yon 
*■"*-*  ■nsider  it  or  not.  And  to  show  you  that  men  are  of  my 
"  J^^  Snion,  and  men,  indeed,  the  most  capable  and  most  experi- 
****^d  in  human  affairs,  I  have  only  to  avail  myself  of  the 
^*-**hririty  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults,  followed  by  all  others, 
^  *^o  call  these  mixed  modes  or  these  moral  entities,  things, 
''**«J  in  particular,  iH CO jyorenJ  things.  For  servitudes,'  for  ex- 
*''**^ple  (like  that  of  the  passage  through  the  ground  of  one's 
'^^^ighlxir),  are  with  them  res  incorporalea,  in  which  there  is  a 
^*"^>perty  which  may  be  acquired  by  long  use,  and  may  be 
''"^^ssessed  and  reclaimed.  As  for  the  word  notion,  many  clever 
l*^^«ple  have  considered  it  as  large  as  that  of  idea;  Latin  usage 

.  >  Of.  Saadara,  ImlituUi  •>/  Jiiitlnltin,  Lib.  II.,  Tit.  III.,  p.  US.  Sth  ed., 

"r^^fcdnn:  Imigmans.  Green.  &  Co..  1888:  Poste,  Qaliiii,  Elfme.ntt  af  Roman 
L--*>r,  Bk.  II..  29.  .tl,  pp.  Ifi.-M>.  :)d  Mt.,  Oxford.  1S90;  Mnnmuen.  DIjcBn,  Lil>. 
XJL.  I,  Vol.  I.  p.  250,  Berlin:  Wfidmann,  IBTO^  Hadley. /nfnxj.  (a  AonuM 
tic,  pp.  158-161,  l8(H9fi,  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1881.— Tr, 
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is  not  o]»posed  tliereto,  uor  do  1  know  whetlier  that  of  the 
English  or  the  Freiicli  is  contrary  to  it'] 

§  15,  I'll,  it  is  lurtlier  to  be  remarked  that  iiieu  learn  the 
Dames  before  the  ideas  of  the  uixed  modes  ;  the  uaiue  showing 
thein  that  tliis  idea  deserves  to  be  observah 

Tb.  [This  remark  is  a  good  one,  although  it  Is  true  that 
no\v-a-tluys  children,  with  the  aid  of  iionieiiclators,  ordinarily 
leant  the  names  not  only  of  the  modes,  but  also  of  substauceiS, 
bet'ure  the  things,  and  indeed  rather  the  names  of  substances 
than  of  the  modes ;  for  it  is  a  defect  in  these  sauie  tioincn- 
chiturs  that  they  em]>loy  nouns  only,  and  not  verba  ;  not  cou- 
sidering  that  verbs,  although  signifying  the  modes,  are  mure 
essential  in  conversation  than  the  majority  of  nouns,  wliieh 
indicate  particular  substances. 'j 


CHAPTER   VI 

OF   THE    NAMKS   OF   SIBSTAXCES 

S  1.  /7(.  The  tjeufra  and  species  of  substances,  a3  of  other 
lit'ings,  ai-e  only  ifrts.  For  example,  suns  are  a  sort  of  stars, 
i.i:  thi'v  are  JiNed  stars,  for  it  is  not  withont  reason  that  we 
think  each  iixfil  star  would  make  itself  known  as  a  sun  ti) 
!i  ]H'rsiin  phu-ed  at  a  proper  distance.  §  2.  Xow  that  which 
limits  .'ai-h  sort  is  its  essem-e.  It  is  known  either  by  its 
hiti'riur  stnieture.  or  by  external  indications  which  make  us 
r>'ciij,'iii/i>  it  and  call  it  by  a  certain  u.ime  :  and  tJuis  it  is  that 
wc  may  nrngni/c  tJic  clock  of  Strasburg  either  as  the  elocfe- 
niakcr  «!iii  inadc  it.  or  as  a  s|icctriti>r  who  sees  its  effects. 

7V(.  [If  this  is  vour  statement.  I  have  nothing  to  oppose 
toi,.] 

22:  nitrotiri  it  llilir 
mil  \tsf  of  then?  )prm<: 
1.  idit.  notieii,  chip'I'- 


■;■-,  uliii'li  vari.'*  aiviipliiie  !■>  Ibe  period  ia  the  liigwry  ol 
1  ilii-y  nn>  ■■ni|>t<>}'i-it.  aihl  nminliiif;  tn  the  (lieory  ol  knovlrilirt 
»'li>ii>>],v  li^M  I>r  rh<>ani1iorn!iiiii:lbrin.  •■/■  Krautb-FlemmiD;. 
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Ph.  I  express  myself  in  a  way  suited  uot  at  all  to  renew 
our  discussions.  But  I  add  that  the  essence  is  related  only 
to  sorts,  and  that  nothing  is  essential  to  iiidioiduah.  Au 
accident  or  a  disease  may  change  my  color  or  shape ;  a.  fever 
or  a  fall  may  take  away  my  reason  or  memory ;  apoplexy 
may  leave  me  neither  feeling,  understanding,  nor  life.  If 
you  ask  me  if  it  is  essential  to  me  to  have  reason,  I  reply : 
no. 

77t.  [I  think  that  there  is  something  essential  to  individuals 
and  more  than  you  suppose.  It  is  essential  to  substances  to 
act,  to  ci-eated  substances  to  suffer,  to  minds  to  think,  to  bodies 
to  liave  extension  and  motion.  That  is,  there  are  some  sorts 
or  sjjecies  to  which  an  individual  c-jumot  (naturally  at  least) 
cease  to  belong,  when  it  has  once  been  of  their  number,  what- 
ever revolutions  may  hapiien  in  nature.  But  there  are  aome 
sorts  or  species,  which  are  accidental  (I  admit)  to  the  indi- 
viduals, wliicli  may  cease  to  belong  to  them.  Thus  you 
may  cease  to  be  healthy,  beautiful,  wise,  and  indeed  to  be 
visible  and  palpable,  but  you  cannot  cease  to  have  life  and 
organs  and  perception.  1  have  stated  -sutticiently,  above,  why 
it  a|i]iears  to  men  that  life  and  thought  sometimes  rense, 
although  they  cease  not  to  endure  and  to  have  their  effects.] 

S  8.  Ph.  Itlany  individuals  ranketl  under  a  common  name, 
considered  as  Iwlonging  to  one  s])ecies  only,  have  never  the  less 
very  different  qualities  dejKinding  upcm  their  real  (paiticular) 
constitutions.  This  is  easily  observed  by  all  those  wlio  ex- 
amine natural  boilies;  and  chemists  often  are  convinced  of  it 
by  sad  exiH'vience,  when  they  vainly  seek  in  one  portion  of 
antimony,  siiljdmr,  and  vitriol  for  the  qualities  which  they 
have  found  in  other  jiortions  of  these  minerals. 

Til.  [No  statement  has  more  truth,  and  I  could  myself  even 
furnish  iiitidli^ence  coneernini;  it.  ISooks  have  al.so  been  written 
expressly  dp  iiijitin  expn-imi't'l'innn  rhiiminn-wm  sitweasu.  Hut 
tlie  error  consists  in  taking  these  bodies  as  shnilur  or  uniform, 
while  they  are  morfi  mixed  tlian  wo  supiwse ;  lor  in  dinnimilnr 
Ix)(Iie.-i  we  are  not  surprised  to  remark  differences  between 
individuals,  and  physieians  do  not  know  how  much  the  tem- 
peraments and  natural  dispositions  of  human  bodies  differ. 
In  a  word,  we  shall  never  tind  the  tinal  logical  species,  as  I 
have  already  remarked  above,  and  two  real  or  complete  indi^""' 
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vidiials  of  one  and  the  same  species  are  never  perfectly 
\  dike.'] 
^  /'/(.  We  do  not  notice  all  these  differences,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  little  parts,  nor  consequently  the  interior  struct- 
ure of  things.  Thus  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  them  ia 
order  to  determine  the  sorts  or  species  of  things,  and  if  we 
wisheil  to  do  so  by  means  of  these  essences,  or  by  what  tbe 
schools  Ciill  substantial  forms,  we  should  be  like  a  blind  man 
who  desired  to  arrange  bodies  according  to  colors,  g  11.  We 
do  not  indeed  know  the  essences  of  spirits,  we  know  not  how 
to  form  distinct  specific  ideas  of  angels,  althongh  we  well 
know  that  there  must  be  many  kinds  of  spirits.  Thus  it 
seems  that  in  our  ideas  we  put  no  difference  between  God  and 
the  spirits  by  any  number  of  simple  ideas,  save  that  we  attribute 
infinity  to  God. 

Tk.  [There  is,  however,  another  difference  in  my  system 
between  (.lod  and  created  spirits,  viz.  that  in  my  view  all 
created  spirits  must  have  bodies,  just  as  our  soul  has  one.*] 

g  lli.  I'/i.  I  think  at  least  that  there  is  this  analogy  betvccen 
bodies  iinil  spirits,  tiiut  as  there  is  no  gap  in  the  varieties  of 
tin-  corporeal  world,  so  there  will  l»e  no  less  variety  in  intelli- 
gent iTfutures.  Commencing  from  ourselves  and  proceeding 
even  to  the  lowest  things,  a  descent  is  made  by  tiery  smalt 

I  Cf.  ,V,w  Emkiuk,  PivfHCF,  aatf.  p.  SI,  Bk.  II.,  ehap.  2T,  ante.  p.  338  •?.. 
n,-  <f.n(  iLirunr.  {  l;l.  l^rlinrdt.  4,  51:!,  EnlmaDD,  1S8,  b,  JacquM.  I,  tfii  Ob 
Fiviu'ht.lniiis.  naiicun.  I'hiliui.  H'iirkiof  Lribiu'ti,  1^,1^;  itvnadoloi/ir.i^. 
a.  (i.  ««.  K.  nn.  ,1.  i.  -.W.  tmiiH.  U.  m».  F.  H.  Hedge,  ••  Jour.  Spec.  Pbllos," 

1.  IW:  4lli  Ifltcr  to  CUrkv,  H  4  «v.,  <i.  T.  3?.'.  E.  T»,b,  J.  2,  i-tS,  trans.  D.StT, 
Mil  lfll.T  t.>  riurke,  {  'Jl,  (J,  7,  »«,  E.  Tta.  J.  2,  44«.  trans.  D.  258.  This  i«  tin 
)>riiii-)|>lf  .vt  the  iilviillty  of  liidlsi-tTiiililes.  jiriitcipiiim  identitalix  indiirmi- 
hiiiuiH  -  U:  iluil  ■■  ihlnpiiiiialitHlivply  uiullsllii)niishalile  are  abaolDtelf  irftDii- 
cal,"  .^rviiniinB  to  l.piliiiiu.  tlipre  are  iu>  such  thio^.  there  beiiiK  In  Um 
uiilvfrsf  iKi  two  ohjivia  )>prr?i-lly  sliko;  tbnuKh  alwtraclly  pouible.  thej  u* 
iiH-»i»ii>ii>iit  with  ihp  unli'r  of  Ibiiipi.  and  with  the  dirine  wl»doni,  whici 
ailinils  ni>thtiiK  llwrrln  without  re«>>oii.  (/.  also  Kant's  development  ind 
rrltlcUm  o(  I^lbiiitx's  priu^ples  in  hi*  liilaeidatio  aom,  1TS5.  Wrrie,  fd. 
Kiwiikmii/ &  SvliuWrt.  Ix4|ait^  IS.')tU|;!.ro1.  l.p.  1;  «1.  Hartenstein,  Leipcil^ 
1i«7h».  Vol.  1.  p.  a».  Krit.  d.  r.  r<rnHnr>,  V.  li.  Amphibotie  d.  Ilt.llrtiaiit- 
bnfijr':  111.  K.  4  S.  J.  214.  «I.  H.  3.  ■£»,  4lh  ed.,  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann,  Ltij^t. 
IKTT.  p.-JiM  f^..  K.  faird.  nt  I'ril,  PAi.W.  ■•r'/mrnnnurl  Kanl.l,  IQfi  «»,  «S 
«V.,  .W  j^..  New  York,  >l«-inilUn  It  Co..  iljMi;  L'eherwetc,  Hitt.  of  F\ilai~, 

2.  144.  ll;l,  lVhrrw(«-He<nTi<.  (■'-■^■A.  li.  />Aifi>]>..  7th  ed.,  7i,  215,  SKI.  — Ta. 
«(;..  .Wir  A*»uv».  I't^la.i.,  .-ilv.  i...v.'.Bk.Il..chBp.l,il2,Th.OMK.p.lll. 

ebap.  13.  M>  Th.  uiilr.  p.  l.V>.  aiiJuKie.  — Tr. 
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degrees,  and  by  a  continued  series  of  things,  which  id  each 
remove  differ  very  little  one  Irom  the  other.  There  are  6ahes 
that  have  wings,  and  to  whom  the  air  is  not  strange,  and  there 
are  birds  inhabiting  the  water  whose  blood  is  cold  like  that  of 
the  fishes,  and  whose  flesh  so  strongly  resembles  theirs  in 
taste  that  the  scmpiilnus  are  allowed  to  eat  them  on  fish- 
days.  There  are  animals  so  <ilosely  approaching  the  species 
of  birds  and  of  beasts  that  they  hold  the  middle  ground  between 
them.  The  amphibia  contain  both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  ani- 
mals. Seals  live  upon  the  land  and  in  the  sea ;  and  porpoises 
(whose  name  signifies  sea^hog)  have  the  warm  blood  and  the 
entrails  of  a  hog.  Kot  to  speak  of  that  which  is  reported  of 
sea-men,'  there  are  some  animala  who  seem  to  have  as  much 
knowledge  and  reason  as  some  that  are  called  men ;  and  there 
is  so  close  a  relation  between  animals  and  vegetables,  that 
if  you  take  the  most  imperfect  of  the  one  and  the  most  perfect 
of  the  other,  you  will  scarcely  perceive  any  considerable  dif- 
ference between  them.  Thus,  until  we  reach  the  lowest  and 
least  organized  parts  of  matter,  we  shall  find  everywhere  species 
bound  together,  and  differing  only  by  degrees  almost  impercept- 
ible. And  when  we  consider  the  wisdom  and  infinite  power  of 
the  Author  of  all  things,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  con- 
fonnfed  to  the  magnificent  kaiiaony  of  the  universe  and  to  the 
great  design  as  well  as  to  the  infinite  goodness  of  this  sovereign 
architect,  that  the  different  species  of  creatures  ascend,  also, 
little  by  little  from  us  towards  his  infinite  perfection.  Thus 
we  have  reason  to  be  persuaded  that  there  are  many  more 
species  of  creatures  above  us  than  below  ns,  because  we  are 
much  more  distant  in  degrees  of  perfection  from  the  infinite 
being  of  Ood  than  from  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
nothing.  Yet  we  have  no  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  all  these 
different  species. 

Tk.  [I  had  intended  in  another  plaee  to  say  something  not 
unlike  what  yon,  sir,  have  just  set  forth ;  hut  I  am  .glad  to 
have  been  anticipated  when  I  see  that  you  state  things  better 
than  I  could  hope  to  have  done.     Clever  philosophers  *  have 

I  I.e.  mermaMi;  bo  Locke,  "menmldi  or  Ma-men,"  Fhlloi.  Wbrki,  Vol.  1, 
p.  4g(BobD'8ed.).  — Tr. 

■  C/.  Thtodlcte.  Pt.  I.,  §  14,  Gerhardt,  6.  110,  Erdmann,  SOT,  b,  Jncqiiet, 
2,  SO,  DutenB,  1, 131  (In  Utln) ;  Reply  u  Bayle,  ad  Jtn.,  O.  4,  GTO,  B.  IM,  b, 
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disciiKsiHl  tliis  qiwstion :  utrum  detiir  vacuum  formarum,  i.e. 
whether  there  are  possible  species,  which,  however,  do  not 
exist,  uikI  u'hich  nature  may  seem  to  have  forgotten.  I  have 
r<-its(iii  to  believe  that  all  possible  species  are  not  compossible 
in  the  universe,  great  as  it  is,  and  that,  too,  not  only  iii  rela- 
tion til  things  which  exist  contemporaneously,  but  also  iu 
relation  to  the  whole  series  of  things.  That  is  to  say,  I  believe 
that  there  iire  of  neeessity  siiecies  which  have  never  existeil 
and  never  will  exist,  not  being  compatible  with  this  series  of 
cnnitures  wliieh  God  has  chosen,  lint  I  believe  that  all  things, 
which  the  jierfet't  harmony  of  the  universe  can  receive,  exist 
theivin.  That  there  may  be  intermediate  creatures  between 
those  which  are  far  ai^irt  is  in  conformity  with  this  same 
harmony,  although  this  is  not  always  iu  one  and  the  same 
globe  or  system,  and  that  which  is  between  two  si>eeies  is 
souietiuies  so  in  relation  to  certain  circumstances  and  not  in 
relation  to  others.  Birils,  so  different  from  man  in  other 
thinfTs,  iipiuiiaih  him  iu  siicech:  but  if  monkeys  could  speak 
like  purrvHs.  they  wunlil  );o  farther.  The  lair  of  continuity' 
deelan's  that  nature  leaves  no  gap  in  the  order  she  follows; 
but  every  fonii  or  sivcies  is  not  the  whole  order.  As  for 
spirits  or  i^vnW,  as  1  hold  that  all  created  intelligences  have 
on;;iui.'ed  Unlies.  whose  perfection  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
iutelliiri'me,  or  the  mind,  which  is  in  this  body  in  virtue  of 
the  iiri'-fstablisUed  harmony.  I  hold  tliat  in  order  to  pain  any 
ot>nci'pliou  of  the  ivrfeotions  of  spirits  above  us,  it  will  be  of 
irr^yt  wrvice  to  iiuajrine  these  jx'rfections  also  in  bodily  organs 
wlii.'h  snrjKiss  our  own.     It  is  a  case  in  which  the  liveliest 

\\  i.  '^G  "  II  sr  |>i'nl  ivp^ihlsnt.  i|nr  .'«  Chevalier  ait  enror  ea  qorlque  hoa  en- 
■lh>ntt.isnt,>.  ,]«i  r«i(  tranitiiortr  J.:-ia  ,>■  Hi'fiii,'  inritible.  fl  dam  cellr  tiendvt 
('■•^■i:' .  doiil  il  )iaTli>,  fl  qnp  jeiiv'^arMivivllFdM  iilHA  on  del  formes,  dont  out 
luili'  tthvt  -lOrKiuiv  S'b<>)asi:<iuM  en  ueitaoi  eo  qoeetioD,  iifrum  dtttr 
iM.-i,;.->  ■•— :,--t."i,"       r«, 

1  (^.  .V:\>  F>».-;f. refill*. -n:t,f.tfi.  Bk.  IV.,  .-tap.  16,  S  12,  "Hi.,  infra. 
\-  .VO:  rv.\!;.v--,  IIU  {  MS.  i^rtuntl.  IS  %l.Eidmano,  flOB.b,  Jacqun.:, 
^;t>:  IrlU'i  IX  lidj'ri-.  ;utbi--'N>'U\eilt«  d* '.a  Kepublique  dra  Lctiieg,"  Jul;, 
li*;.»i.  A.V:.  K,  til.  lian*.  I*t:».'an.  ^''.i.,w.  Il'.'-i*  .  •"  Lri^Kilx,  33;  letter  to 
Vfn*u:j,  !<««>,  (i,  ^.  liW.  V.  lO:.  t>.  J.  I,  Ut.  M^ai.  D. :«.  AiiimaJnrnonei  in 
}«■«:.  ,v«-v.V«  ^•-ll,^f..->  ,l".t-rr«.:^-fcji..  P>.  II.,  ad  Art.U,  G.  4.  3TS, 
l^thMH.  (i|;  ^iohranwr.  !•'-  <•".  *"T;Wr-  r.  Ifl'^>•lI,  rtmt  Bioiirapltit,  1,  iW. 
•Mt  iHtM.  tV-  '1-^^  *  W«;rr  lk>  an  unka>^«n  prrsoo.  Ovu  16.  ITVI,  iiuitaiDlng 
«  inm:  eWat  MaiNM*i  \>(  (be  vnartiw  or  lav  of  cottUBoiv;  tmnlatiM. 
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and  richest  imagination,  and,  to  avail  myself  of  an  Italian 
tevm  which  I  cannot  well  express  otherwise,  the  invemione  la 
pik  vaga,  will  be  most  timely  in  raising  us  above  ourselvea. 
And  what  I  have  said  in  justification  of  my  system  of  harmony, 
which  exalts  the  divine  perfections  beyond  what  we  had  dared 
to  think,  will  assist  us  also  in  having  ideas  of  creatures  in- 
comparably grander  than  we  have  had  hitherto. 

§  14.'  ijft.  To  return  for  a  little  to  the  reality  of  species 
even  in  substances,  I  ask  you  if  water  and  ice  are  different 
species  ? 

Th.  [I,  in  my  turn,  ask  yoii  if  gold  melted  in  the  crucible 
and  gold  cooled  in  bullion  are  of  one  and  the  same  species  ?] 

Pk.  He  does  not  reply  to  the  question,  who  proposes  an- 
other, 

Qui  liWm  lite  reaolvit* 

But  you  thereby  admit  that  the  reduction  of  things  to  species 
relates  solely  to  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  which  suffice  to 
distinguish  thera  by  names ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  this  dis- 
tinction is  founded  upon  their  real  and  internal  constitution, 
and  that  nature  distinguishes  existing  things  into  so  many 
species  by  their  real  essences,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
ourselves  distinguish  them  into  species  by  these  or  those 
names,  we  shall  be  liable  to  great  mistakes. 

Th.  There  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  term  upedes,  or  a  heing 
of  a  different  species,  which  causes  all  this  confusion ;  and 
when  we  have  removed  it,  there  will  no  longer  be  discussion 
save  perhaps  as  regards  the  name.  We  may  take  species 
mathematically  and  physically.  In  mathematical  strictness 
the  least  difference  making  two  things  in  any  respect  dissimilar, 
makes  them  different  in  species.  Thus,  in  geometry,  all  circles 
are  of  one  and  the  same  species,  for  they  are  all  perfectly  alike, 
and  for  the  same  reason  all  parabolas  are  also  of  the  same 
species ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  with  ellipses  and  hyperbolas,  for 
of  these  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  sorts  or  species,  as 
well  as  an  infinite  number  of  each  species.    All  the  numberless 

'  Locke  has  i  13.  PMloi.  Workt,  Vol.  2,  p.  30.  The  numbering  §  14  in  the 
French  text  of  all  the  editions  is  an  error,  as  will  be  seen  upon  comparing 
the  numberlnK  of  the  neit  {,  also  11,  with  Locke's  text.  Hece  also  the  text« 
eoincide  with  Locka^B.  —  Tb. 

»  C/.  Horace,  Satirte,  2,  3, 103.  — Te. 
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ellipses,  in  which  the  distance  of  the  foci  haa  the  same  ratio  to 
the  distance  of  the  apices,  are  of  one  and  the  same  species ;  but 
as  the  ratios  of  these  distances  vary  only  in  size,  it  follows  that 
all  these  infiniteapectfisof  ellipses  make  only  one  jefiua,  and  that 
there  are  no  subdivisions.  On  the  other  hand,  an  oval  of  three 
foci  would  have  indeed  an  "infinite  number  of  such  gentra,  and 
would  have  an  infinitely  infinite  number  of  species,  each  geaos 
having  a  number  of  them  simply  Infinite.  In  this  sense  two 
physical  individuals  will  never  be  perfectly  similar,  and  what  is 
more,  the  same  individual  will  pass  from  species  to  species,  for  it 
is  never  wholly  similar  to  itaelf  even  for  more  than  a  moment 
Itut  the  men  who  establish  physical  species  do  not  adhere  to 
this  strictness,  and  it  depends  u[>on  them  to  say  that  a  mass 
which  they  can  make  return  to  themselves  under  its  first  form 
continues  to  he  one  and  the  same  apedes  in  their  view.  Thus 
we  say  that  water,  gold,  quicksilver,  commoa  salt,  contioue 
tlie  Sitme,  and  are  only  dis^ised  in  ordioary  changes ;  but 
in  organized  bodies,  or  in  species  of  plants  and  of  animals,  we 
define  si>ecies  by  generation,  so  that  this  similarity,  whieb 
comes  or  may  have  come  from  one  and  the  same  origin  or 
seed,  would  be  of  one  and  the  same  species.'  In  man,  besides 
human  generation,  we  fasten  upon  the  attribute  rational  animal; 
and,  although  there  are  men  who  live  like  beasts  all  their 
lives,  we  presume  that  it  is  not  for  want  of  faculty  or  principle, 
but  that  it  is  through  impediments  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  faculty.  Hut  it  is  not  yet  determined  as  regards  all 
the  external  (vnditiuns  which  we  wish  to  regard  as  suEBcieot 
to  givo  this  presumption.  But  whatever  regulations  men 
maki'  for  their  denominations  and  for  the  rights  attached  to 
namos,  provided  that  their  regulation  is  followed  or  made  fast 
and  intelligibli',  it  will  be  founded  in  reality,  and  they  will 
not  Ih'  al>U'  tu  imagine  si)ecie3  which  nature,  which  includes 
even  ixwsibilities,  has  not  prvxluced  or  distinguished  before 
them.  As  for  the  interior,  although  there  is  no  external  ap 
jieariuui'  which  is  not  Ivistnl  \i\ton  the  internal  constitution,  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  one  and  the  same  appearance  may 
sonu'times  result  frvm  two  different  constitutions.    But  in 
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that  case  there  will  be  something  in  comtnon,  and  this  is  what 
we  philosophers  call  the  pj-oximale  foi-mal  cause.  But  although 
this  should  not  be,  as  it'  according  to  Mariotte '  the  blue  of 
the  rainbow  had  an  entirely  different  origin  from  the  blue 
of  the  tuiYjuoise,  unless  there  were  a  common  forma!  cause  (in 
which  opinion  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  him),  and  although 
we  should  agree  that  certain  apparent  natures  which  make  us 
give  names  have  nothing  internal  in  common,  our  definitions 
would  not  cease  to  be  grounded  in  real  species;  for  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  realities.  We  can  say,  then,  that 
all  which  we  truthfully  distinguish  or  compare,  nature  dis- 
tinguishes or  makes  agree  also,  although  she  has  distinctions 
and  com[>arisonB  which  we  do  not  know  and  which  may  per- 
haps be  better  than  ours.  Thus  much  care  and  experience  is 
yet  necessary  in  order  to  assign  genera  and  species  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  like  nature.  Modern  botanists  think  that  the  dis- 
tinctions taken  from  the  forms  of  flowers  most  resemble  the 
natural  order.'  But  they  find  therein,  however,  still  much 
difficulty,  and  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make  comparisons 
and  arrangements  not  only  upon  a  single  character,  like  that 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  which  is  taken  from  flowers, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  up  to  this  time  for  a  possible 
system  and  convenient  for  learners,  but  also  upon  characters 
taken  from  other  parts  and  relationships  of  plants :  each 
basis  of  comparison  deserving  tables  of  its  own ; '  without 
which  we  sliall  allow  many  subaltern  genera,  and  many  com- 
parisons, distinctions,  and  useful  observations  to  escape.  But 
the  more  thoroughly  we  examine  the  generation  of  siwciea, 
and  the  more  we  follow  in  the  classifications  the  conditions 
which  are  there  requisite,  the  closer  we  shall  approach  the 
natural  order.  Therefore,  if  the  conjecture  of  some  intelligent 
persons  were  found  true,  that  there  is  in  the  plant  besides  the 

'  Cf.  an(^,  p.  121.  nnto4.  — Tr. 

>  (/.  Dutena, />-(6Hil.  <i(je™  omiiiQ,  Vol.  a,  Pt.  II.,  p.  VKiq.,  EpiiMa  G.  G. 
Lfihaitii  nd  A.  C.  Oaekciiholtzium,  M.  D.  De  Methudo  Botaiiiea,  April  23, 
1701— Tr. 

•  Cr.  Mor.  Wilh.  DrobiHrh,  yftte  Dnrttg.  d.  Lofiit,  M  ed.,  I*ipiff[,  1803, 
p.  141  I"/.,  vhen  the  so-cnlled  Collateral  Distribiitions  or  Co-diiutlnns,  vMirh 
l^lbnitz  here  calla  to  mind,  ami  "  which  arc  oF  espcrlal  Importanre  In  Stntlt- 
lics,"  are  illiicusiieil.  DmIiiHcli's  work  Is  considertiij  "  oue  o[  the  most  perfect 
preftentatloDl  ol  the  iubject-iuatter  from  the  point  of  view  o(  (QTma,V  \oi^«.." 
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seed  {la  grahie)  or  the  recognized  seed  (la  aemence)  correspond- 
ing to  the  egg  of  the  animal,  another  seed  which  would  deserre 
the  name  masculine,  i.e.  a  powder  (ptAlen,  visible  very  often, 
though  sometimes,  perhaps,  invisible,  as  the  seed  (la  grains) 
itself  Ls  in  certain  plants)  which  the  wind  or  other  ordinary 
accidents  scatter  in  order  to  unite  it  with  the  seed  which  comes 
sometimes  from  one  and  the  same  plant,  and  sometimes,  also 
(as  in  the  liemp),  from  another  neighboring  plant  of  the  same 
species,  which  plant  consequently  will  be  analogous  to  the 
male,  though  perhaps  the  female  is  never  wliolly  destitute  of 
this  same  pollen;  if  this  conjecture,  I  say,  were  found  true, 
and  if  the  mode  of  genoi-ation  of  plants  became  better  known, 
1  <lo  not  doubt  that  the  varieties  which  would  be  noticed  woulii 
furnish  a  basis  for  very  natural  divisions.  And  if  we  had  the 
penetration  of  soifle  superior  geniuses  and  knew  enough  about 
things,  perhaps  we  should  find  tlierein  fixed  attributes  for 
each  speoies,  common  to  all  the  individuals  and  always  suU 
sisting  in  the  same  living  organism,  whatever  alterations  or 
transformations  may  happen  to  it,  as  in  the  best  known  of  tlie 
physicAl  species,  the  liuman,  reason  is  such  a  fixed  attribute, 
granteil  to  eat^h  individual,  and  never  to  be  lost,  althoiitih 
it  cannot  always  be  perceived.  But  in  default  of  this  knonl- 
edge  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  attributes  which  api)ear  to  U3 
most  convenient  for  distinguishing  and  eompariug  things,  and 
in  a  word,  for  rucngniKing  in  them  species  or  sorts ;  and  these 
attrilmtoB  have  always  their  real  grounds.] 

§  14.  Pit.  In  order  to  distinguish  substantial  beings  acconl- 
ing  t(i  the  usual  supiwsition,  that  there  are  certain  essences  of 
piTcisi'  forms  of  things,  whereby  all  existing  individuals  are 
naturally  (iistiriguislied  into  si)ecies,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
be  ;iMsarcd,  §  15.  Jtrxt,  that  nature  always  proposes,  in  the 
])rodu(;tion  of  things,  to  make  them  participate  in  certiiu 
regular  and  established  essences,  as  models;  and,  §  16.  «-f- 
omlty,  that  nature  always  attains  this  end.  But  monstiTs 
give  ns  I'oason  to  doubt  Imth.  §  17.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  determine,  in  tlte  ttn'rtl  jAuce,  whether  these  monsters  are 
really  a  distinct  and  new  species,  fur  we  find  that  some  of 
these  monsters  have  few  or  none  of  those  qualities  which  are 
supposed  to  result  from  tlu^  essence  of  tliat  species  whence 
they  derive  their  origin,  and  to  which  they  seem  to  belong  in 
virtue  of  their  birth, 
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Tk.  When  it  is  a  question  of  determining  whether  moiisteis 
belong  to  a  certain  apecies,  we  are  often  reduced  to  conjecture. 
This  shows  us  that  we  are  not,  then,  limited  to  external  con- 
sidei-ationa,  since  we  should  diviue  whether  the  internal  nature 
(as,  for  example,  reason  in  man)  common  to  the  individuals  of 
such  a  species,  still  suits  (as  birth  makes  us  conjecture)  these 
individuals,  in  whom  a  portion  of  the  external  characteristics, 
ordinarily  found  in  this  species,  is  lacking.  But  our  incerti- 
tude nowise  atfects  the  nature  of  things,  and  if  there  is  such 
a  common  internal  nature,  it  will  or  will  not  be  found  in 
the  monster,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  And  if  the  internal 
nature  of  any  species  is  not  found  therein,  the  monster  will  be 
of  its  own  species.  But  if  there  were  no  such  internal  nature 
in  the  species  under  discussion,  and  if  the  question  was  not 
decided  by  birth  either,  then  the  external  marks  alone  would 
determine  the  species,  and  monsters  would  not  belong  to  tliat 
species  from  which  they  deviate,  unless  taken  in  a  manner  a 
little  vague  and  with  some  latitude;  and  in  this  case,  also, 
our  trouble  in  desiring  to  divine  the  species  would  be  in  vain. 
This  is  perhaps  what  you  mean  by  all  the  objections  you  make 
to  species  taken  as  real  internal  essences.  You  ought  then  to 
prove,  sir,  that  no  common  internal  specific  mark  exists,  since 
the  external  is  wholly  missing.  But  the  contrary  is  found  in 
the  human  species  in  which  sometimes  children  who  have 
some  monstrosity  reach  an  age  in  which  they  exhibit  reason. 
Why,  then,  could  there  not  be  something  similar  in  other 
six'cit's?  It  is  true  that  for  want  of  knowledge  of  them  we 
cjiuuot  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  define  them,  but  the  exterior 
taki'S  its  ]>tai'c,  although  we  recognize  the  faft  that  it  is  insufti- 
eii'iit  for  nil  exact  dejinition,  and  that  the  nominal  (itf/iiiili'ms 
themselves  in  these  instances  are  only  conjectural;  and  I 
h.ivi-  already  stated  above  how  sometimes  they  are  only  pro- 
vini'iiitil.  For  example,  we  might  find  a  way  to  counterfeit 
gold  no  that  it  might  satisfy  all  the  tests  which  we  have  up  to 
the  present  tiuu' ;  but  we  might  also  then  di.icover  a  new  method 
of  testing  which  would  give  the  means  of  distinguishing  natural 
gold  from  this  n-kich  is  arfijicialti/  made.  The  old  journals  at- 
tribute both  (discoveries)  to  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony ; ' 
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but  I  am  not  the  man  to  guarantee  this  fact.  But  if  it 
were  true,  we  could  have  a  more  perfect  dejinition  of  gold 
than  we  have  at  present,  and  if  artijicial  gold  could  be  made 
in  quantity  and  cheap,  aa  the  alchemista  claim,  this  neio  proof 
would  be  important ;  for  by  its  means  we  could  preserve  for 
the  human  I'ace  the  advantage  which  natural  gold  gives  us  in 
commerce  by  its  rarity,  while  furnishing  ourselves  with  a 
fiubataiice  which  is  diimble,  uniform,  easy  to  divide  and  to 
recognise,  and  precious  in  small  volume.  I  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  remove  a  difficulty  (see  §  50  of  the 
chapter,  "  On  the  Names  of  Substances,"  in  the  author  of 
the  Essay  on  Understajtding).  The  objection  is  made  that  in 
saying :  All  gold  is  tixed,  if  we  understand  by  the  idea  of  gold 
the  mass  of  certain  qualities  in  which  fixedness  is  comprised, 
we  make  only  an  identical  and  useless  proposition,  as  if  we 
said :  Fixedness  is  fixedness ;  but  if  we  understand  thereby  a 
substance  given  a  certain  internal  essence,  of  which  fixedness 
is  a  result,  we  shall  not  speak  intelligibly,  for  this  real  essence 
is  wholly  unknown.  I  reply  that  the  body  given  this  internal 
constitution  is  designated  by  other  external  marks  in  which 
fixedness  is  not  comprised,  as  if  any  one  said :  the  heaviest 
of  all  bodies  is  also  one  of  the  most  fixed.  But  all  that  is 
only  i>rovisional,  for  we  might  some  day  find  a  volatile  body, 
as  a  new  mercury,  which  would  be  heavier  than  gold,  and  upon 
whii-h  gold  would  float,  as  lead  floats  ujKm  our  mercury. 

S  ly.  I'h.  It  is  true  that  in  this  way  we  can  never  know 
preci.si'ly  the  number  of  properties  depending  on  the  real 
essence  of  gold  unless  we  know  the  essence  of  gold  itself. 
S  21.  [Hut  if  we  limit  ourselves  precisely  to  certain  properties, 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  have  exact  nominal 
definitions  whicli  will  serve  us  for  the  present,  reserving  to 
oursi'lves  the  privilege  of  changing  the  signification  of  names, 
if  any  new  ust'ful  distinction  is  discovered.}  But  it  is  neces- 
sary at  leu.st  that  this  definition  correspond  to  the  use  of  the 
name,  and  be  capable  of  being  put  in  its  place.  This  serves 
to  ivfute  those  who  maintain  that  extension  constitutes  the 
essence  of  Iwdy,  for  when  it  is  said  that  one  body  gives  an 
im|mlse  to  another,  the  absunlity  would  be  manifest,  if  substi- 
tuting extension  (for  bmly)  we  shoijd  say  that  one  extension 
puts  in  motiou  another  extension  by  means  of  an  impulse,  for 
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in  addition  solidity  is  necessary.  In  like  manner  no  one  will 
say  that  reason,  or  that  whioh  makes  man  rational,  makes 
conversation  j  for  reason  does  not  constitute  the  entire  essence 
of  man  j  there  are  rational  animals  who  converse  with  each 
other. 

7%.  I  think  you  are  right :  for  the  objects  of  abstract  and 
incomplete  ideas  are  not  sufficient  to  give  the  subjects  of  all 
the  actions  of  things.  But  I  think  that  amveraation  agrees 
with  all  minds  who  can  interchange  their  thoughts.  The 
scholastics  are  greatly  troubled  regarding  the  angelic  method 
of  communication ;  but  if  they  would  accord  the  angels  subtile 
bodies,  aa  I  do,  following  the  ancients,  they  would  experience 
no  further  difficulty  in  that  regard.' 

§  22.  Ph.  There  are  some  creatures  in  the  world  which 
have  forms  similar  to  ours,  but  are  hairy  and  use  neither 
language  nor  reason.  There  are  imbeciles'  among  us  who 
liave  exactly  the  same  form  as  ourselves,  but  who  are  destitute 
of  reason,  and  some  of  them  make  no  use  of  language.  There 
are  some  creatures,  as  it  is  said,  which,  with  the  use  of  lan- 
guage and  of  reason  and  a  form  similar  in  every  other  respect 
to  ours,  have  hairy  tails ;  at  least,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
there  are  such  creatures.'  There  are  others,  where  the  males 
have  no  beard,  and  others,  where  the  females  have.  If  you 
ask  whether  all  these  creatures  are  men  or  not,  whether  they 

1  Cf.  iVew  Etsayf.  Prefftce,  anle,  p.  52,  Bk.  lU.,  eh«p.  B,  antf.  p.  3.T2.  note 
2  ;  also  letters  to  Des  BosMB,  Sept.  SO,  Oct.  4,  1706,  Gerliarrtt.  2,  .116.  319, 
Entini)nii,4.'V),  Ma^TR. 

'LiK'koliai:  "  natania,"  PhiloK.  Iforis,  Vol.  2,  p.53(Bi>hn"8  pd.).  — Te. 

*  The  niytli  of  men  with  l.iil»,  hure  mentioned  and  accepted  as  credible  by 
Locke,  arose  eillier  from  tlie  sii|)erHpial  obscrvHlion  of  Africitri  travellers,  or 
[torn  tlieir  uncritical  acceptance  and  rehearsal  of  the  stories  of  such  Negroes 
Ma  claimed  to  have  seen  such  belnes,  nssunied  hy  them  to  he  endowei)  with 
reason,  although  covereil  with  hair  and  furnished  with  tails  —  stories  whIoh 
seem  to  rest  iiiion  a  criufusion  of  men  with  man-like  apes,  a  confusion  the 
more  naturally  suKKested  as  man;  triliea  of  negroes  rejiard  the  apes  as  rational 
hut  uncivillxRl  hnman  IwineH.  The  myth  haa  been  exploded  In  our  ilay  by  the 
knowledge. furaisheil  by  ocienlltic  explorers  into  tbe  Interior  of  Africa  (Cbe 
assiimeil  abode  of  these  beincs),  such  as  Dr.  Geore  Aueiist  Scbwelnfnrth,  who 
■tates  that  amonu:  the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  the  Dyoor,  the  Nifim-ulnm,  and 
the  Bonj-o,  fasten  upon  themnelves  behind,  as  a  part  of  their  dress,  the  tails 
of  animals,  as,  for  example,  that  of  "  the  r|iiercKa  monkey  (Cohibiie),"  or  tails 
■■  composed  of  the  liast  of  the  Sansevlera."  Cf.  his  Im  Herzrn  rna  A/rlka, 
EuKllsh  trans,  hy  Ellen  E.  Frewer,  2  vols.,  New  York:  Harper  &  Brofc,  1814, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  201,  294-6,  Vol.  2,  pp.  2,  0, 11, 13T.  — T». 
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belong  to  tlie  human  species,  it  is  plain  that  the  question 
refers  ouly  to. the  nominal  dehnition,  or  to  the  cumplex  idea 
we  have  made  for  ourselves  in  order  to  indicate  it  by  this 
name ;  for  the  internal  essence  is  absolutely  unknown  to  us, 
although  we  have  reason  to  think  that  where  the  faculties,  or 
rather  the  external  figure,  are  so  different,  the  internal  consti- 
tution is  not  the  same. 

2?!.  I  think  we  have  in  the  case  of  man  a  definition  at  onee 
real  and  nominal.  For  nothing  can  be  more  internal  to  man 
than  reason,  and  ordinarily  it  makes  itself  well  known.  There- 
fore the  beard  and  the  tail  will  not  be  considered  in  comparison 
with  it.  A  man  of  the  forest,  though  hairy,  will  make  himself 
recognized ;  and  it  is  not  the  hair  of  a  magot '  which  excludes 
him.  Imbeciles  lack  the  use  of  reason;  but  as  we  know  by 
experience  that  reason  is  often  bound  and  cannot  appear,  aiii] 
as  this  happens  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  exhibited  aiul 
will  exhibit  reason,  we  make,  probably,  tlie  same  judgment 
regarding  these  imbeciles  upon  other  indications,  i.e.  iii>on 
their  bi«lily  figure.  It  is  only  by  these  signs,  united  witii 
their  birth,  that  we  presume  that  infants  are  men,  and  will 
manifest  reason ;  and  we  are  seldom  deceived.  But  if  there 
were  nitional  animals  with  an  external  form  a  little  different 
from  oTirs,  we  should  be  eml>arrassed.  This  shows  that  our 
definitions,  when  dejiendent  upon  the  exterior  of  bodies,  are 
imperfi'i't  and  provisional.  If  any  one  called  himself  an 
ungi'l,  and  knew,  or  knew  how  to  do,  things  much  above  us,  he 
might  Ih"  believed.  If  some  one  else,  like  Gonzales,'  cauie 
from  the  moon  by  means  of  some  extraordinary  machine,  and 
told  US  credible  things  about  his  native  conntrj-,  he  would  pass 

I  Till-  Il,-irl«iry  n|x-.  — Tu. 

-  C(.  /.7/.I.HNI.'  ./.(Hs  1(1  Inne,  o„  h  vmrngr  rhimtriqiit  /nil  aa  mandf  dr  it 

liin.:  iu.}n:lh<nn,l  >l, itrrrl  (i-rr  linmiiiique  (loHzali-t,  upnndirier  Kixiin-U 

„i,tr.i„.  „i  .1,1  I.'  ■■..•.ri.r  •-l-nil.  niif  ni  nmirr  Uingiie  par  J.  B.  D.  (.Ip»n  Bad- 
rliiiiii,  I'iiris,  liUS,  Svo,  pp.  IT'l:  iviiriiitiil  Pnrid,  Ilkiii,  with  Illustrations,  and 
Bis..  I'iirU.  IT.n,  iL'iiio.  Bnitn'l  stotps  that  this  Ik  the  French  translslion  nf 
Fraiir.  <i.<.lniii.  Tl..-  .W.r,i  hi  thr  Mwn.  ,ir  a  iliti^mrti- nf  a  rrxja^f  ihith'thu 
li.;„;„.p.  H..nMlf»,  lAiii.lim,  lilti,  iils.i  naT.  fli-,,  12nio:  thiW  it  hJui  snnjfsiKV 
ri-ss,  and  thnt  It  1«  !tn)ifiiKttHl  thnt  Swilt  iHirnni't^  ttnae  pasHajEra  from  it  tor  hi* 
t!.,l!irr.->  T.yrr.!,.  l"l.  R  A.  l-iii-,  l|-../j;«.  Xpw  York.  1*K7,  Vol.  1.  p.  W.  "I» 
jrivi's.  in  n  "■«»  at  thi>  i>m,1  of  lli<-  sTiiry  nf  •'  Tht  nnpanlleinl  aitventnn-  of  on* 
lliiii-'  I'taall."  till-  riill  liilp  of  till-  Kn>iich  h.Mik.  t(it.i-tber  with  aome  M«oimt  of 
ils.'iiiiiiMits.  iiii-liiJiiis  tlie  iu»-hitii>  of  (luuiales.  — Tb. 
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as  a  lunar  being,  and  yet  we  might  accord  him  indigineity  and 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  with  the  title  of  man,  entire  stranger  as 
he  would  be  to  our  globe;  but  if  he  asked  for  baptism  and 
wished  to  be  received  as  a  proselyte  of  our  law,  I  think  that 
we  should  see  great  discussions  arise  among  the  theologians. 
And  if  communication  were  opened  with  these  planetary  men, 
sufficiently  approaching  ourselves  according  to  Huygens,'  the 
question  would  require  a  universal  council  in  order  to  know 
whetlier  we  onght  to  extend  the  care  of  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  even  beyond  our  globe.  Many  would  doubtless  maintain 
that  the  rational  animals  of  these  countries,  not  being  of  the 
race  of  Adam,  have  no  part  in  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ; 
but  others  would  perhaps  say  that  we  have  not  sufficient 
knowledge  either  of  the  place  where  Adam  has  always  been, 
or  of  wliat  has  been  done  with  all  his  posterity,  since  there 
have  been  theologians,  indeed,  who  believed  that  the  moon 
was  the  place  of  paradise ;  and  perhaps  that  with  the  plurality 
we  should  conclude  for  the  surest  thing,  viz.,  to  baptize  these 
men  upon  condition  that  they  be  susceptible  of  I>a]jtism;  but 
I  doubt  whether  we  should  ever  wish  to  make  them  priests 
in  the  Roman  Church,  because  their  consecration  would  always 
be  doubtful,  and  we  should  expose  the  people  to  the  danger 
of  a  material  idolatry,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  this 
church.  Happily  the  nature  of  things  exeinjits  us  from  all 
these  embarrassments  ;  but  these  bizarre  fictions  are  useful  in 
speculation,  in  order  rightly  to  know  the  nature  of  our  ideas, 

5  2;i.  Ph.  Not  only  in  theological  questions,  hut  also  on 
other  occasions  some  would  perhaps  wish  to  regidate  them- 
sidvi's  by  the  ra<'e,  and  to  say  that  in  animals  projiagation  by 
the  copulation  of  the  male  and  the  female,  and  in  plants  by 
means  of  the  seeds,  keeps  the  Kuppoied  real  species  distinct  and 
entire.  Hut  this  would  serve  only  to  fix  the  sfjecies  of  animals 
and  vegetables.  WJiat  must  be  done  about  the  rest?  And 
even  as  regiinls  these  it  is  not  sufficient,  for  if  history  is  to  be 
believe<l,  women  have  been  gotten  with  children  by  magots. 
Anil  hei-e  is  a  new  question  :  Of  what  species  must  such  a 
pviwlnction  be  ?    You  often  see  niule.s  and  jiimai'ts  (see  Diction- 

1  cr.  "lie.  p.  l-W,  note  .1.  L'ib'ih'^iif  ii.  Ilini'/heii'i  Brie/Kechgetn,  v.  E. 
GtrhnU.  IkTiill,  IWl.  —  Tl[ 
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naire  ^tyiaologique  de  M.  Manage  '),  the  first  begotten  by  an 
ass  and  a  mare,  the  last  by  a  bull  and  a  mare.  I  have  seen  an 
-animal  begotten  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  which  had  visible  marks  of 
these  two  animals.'  Whoever  will  add  thereto  the  monstrous 
productions,  will  find  that  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  species 
by  generation ;  and  if  it  can  only  be  done  by  that  means,  must 
I  go  to  the  Indies  to  see  tlie  father  and  mother  o£  a  tiger,  and 
the  seed  of  the  tea-plant,  and  could  I  not  otherwise  decide 
whether  the  individuals  which  come  to  us  are  of  these  species? 
Til.  Generation  or  race  gives  at  least  a  strong  presumption 
(t,  e.  a  provisional  proof)  and  I  have  already  said  that  very 
often  our  signs  ara  only  conjectural.  The  race  has  sometimes 
been  contradicted  by  the  figure,  as  when  the  child  is  unlike 
the  father  and  mother,  and  the  mixture  of  figures  is  not 
always  the  sign  of  the  mixture  of  races;  for  it  may  happen 
that  a  female  gives  birth  to  an  animal  which  seems  to  belong 
to  another  s]>ecie8  and  that  the  mother's  imagination  alone 
has  caused  this  irregularity :  to  say  nothing  of  what  is  called 
moid."  But  as  meanwhile  we  judge  provisionally  the  species 
by  the  race,  we  also  judge  the  race  by  the  species.  For  when 
a  forest  child,*  taken  from  among  the  bears,  who  had  many  of 
their  ways,  but  who  made  himself  known  at  last  as  a  rational 
animal,  was  presented  to  John  Casimir,*  king  of  Poland,  he 
did  not  scruple  to  believe  him  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and  to 
baptize  him  uniler  the  name  of  Joseph,  although  perhaps  upon 
the  condition,  si  baj)lizatii«  non  ex,  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  Itoman  church,  because  he  might  have  been  carried  off  by 
a  bear  after  Ijaptism.    We  have  not  as  yet  sufficient  knowledge 

■  Cf.  Diiteiis,  Leibnil.  op.  om.,  5.  .^"10,  .^t ;  6,  Pt.  II..  21,  Oerhanlt,  2,  KKI, 
63!).  Unies  McDage,  l<ii:Vlti!)3.  Tlie  first  oil.  was  entitled  Oriainrt  de  la  langue 
/ran^-Ki'i"',  Pitris,  IU.10, 4lo.  A  new  ed.  appeared  at  Psriti,  WM.  fol.,  under  tba 
name,  Oii-liminairr.  ^Ipinnlafiique  de  lu  langar  /rani.'olir,  etc. ;  and  tliU  «u 
altem-anlii  eiilargeil  an<)  eilil«(l  by  A.  F.  Jault,  Pario.  IT.W,  2  voln.,  fol.  — Ta. 

*  An  in^ttiuire  of  Huiicrfii-lnl  obgervallun  anil  hasty  Inferpnce,  like  that  of 
the  men  with  tails  atiove  m<-nlinneil,  ante,  p.  34t,  nnte  S.^Tr. 

■  An  anioqihiiiifi  Hesliy  niims  In  the  nieriis.  —  Tk. 

*  Kc]iiursclimi<lt  stales  that  J.  H.  F.  Ulrii'h.  iii  liis  Oerman  trans.,  with  ad- 
ditions and  notes,  llalla,  ITTS-SO,  of  Rnsiie's  (E'i'Tpi  philoitoph.  latinrt  rtfran- 

fofiipj  rfrfru  J/r.  Lri6n;i,  "cives  ill  a  " 

the  child  iit  the  bears  fnnnd  In  the  fon 
of  his  irommunlcratlons."  — Tk. 

*  John  II.,  Caeimir  V..  lii(K<-l<iT2.  He  was  elected  king  of  Poland  in  1614, 
and  alMlioated  in  Has.  — Tb. 
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of  the  effects  of  the  intermixture  qf  animals :  and  often  mon- 
sters are  destroyed,  instead  of  being  brought  up,  whilst  they 
are  seldom  long  lived.  Tlie  belief  is  that  mixed  animals  do 
not  multiply ;  but  Strabo '  attributes  propagation  to  the  mules 
of  Cappadocia,  and  letters  from  China  tell  me  that  in  neigh- 
boring Tartary  there  are  race-mules.  Wo  see  also  that  the 
mixtures  o£  plants  are  capable  of  preserving  their  new  spe- 
cies.' We  do  not  always  indeed  know  in  the  case  of  animals 
whether  it  is  the  male  or  the  female,  or  both,  or  neither, 
which  determines  the  species.  The  doctrine  concerning  the 
eggs  of  females  which  the  late  Mr.  Kerkring'  made  famous, 
seemed  to  reduce  the  males  to  the  condition  of  moist  air  as 
related  to  plants,  which  furnishes  seeds  with  the  means  of 
pushing  and  raising  themselves  from  the  earth ;  following  the 
verses  of  Vergil  which  the  Priscillianists  *  were  wont  to  repeat : 

1  Cf.  aeographiea,  p.  212,  ed.  CaMDboD,  1620;  Bk.  V.,  chap.  1,  {  4,  ed.  by 
GiulaT  Kramer.  Barllu,  lSM-62,  3  Tols.,  Svo;  English  trans.  Vol.  1,  p.  Sib 
(Bohn'a  aas».  U\>.).  Londoo,  1887.  — Tr. 

'  C/.  C.  Darwin,  180^1882,  Oriffin  of  Specie;  and  the  new  inquiries  and 
iDveatiKStioiiB  cansequent  upon  it.  —  Tb. 

*  Theodore  Kerhkrinck,  1040-1693,  a  Dutch  physician,  horn  at  Amsterdam, 
'  died  at  Hambure,  a  fellow-pupil  with   Spinoza,  1632-11(77,  of  a  phyBicinii, 

Francis  Van  der  Ende,  and  author  ot  works  on  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chem- 
istry, amoiiic  which  was  the  ooe  bere  referred  to  by  Leibaitx:  Antkropor/rnim 
ichno'iraphia  live  con/ornnjtio  fatuM  ab  ovo  ittque  ad  oiiiAcafivnii  principla, 
in  iiipplfmentum  OBteagenim  fittiium,  4to,  AiiuI«lodam1.  1671.  His  Optra 
omnia  anatomiea,  Hil  ed.,  4t«,  Lu^.  Bat.,  ITIT.  Cf.  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om,, 
B,  17a  Il»M:  F.  Pollocli,  Spinoza:  Hit  Life  and  Fhilotophy,  p.  13.  — Te. 

*  The  Priscillianists  were  an  heretical  sect  which  appeared  in  Spain  toward 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  continued  till  about  the  miildle  of  the 
sixth.  Their  speculative  doctrines  are  a  combination  of  Christianity  with  - 
GnoBllciHm  and  Manlchieism.  Their  moral  systetn  was  rigidly  ascetic,  and 
celibacy  was  required.  The  charges  of  Immorality  and  licentlnusnesB  no  fre- 
quently broiight  Bfntinst  them  by  their  adversaries,  "are.  to  say  the  least,  not 
guBlciently  well  authenticated."  The  information  that  they  made  use  of  these 
verges  of  Vei^i,  to  which  thfiy  attached  a  religluuB  dogma,  as  a  rnundation 
for  their  heresy  and  alleged  semal  license  comes  from  ■  letter  of  .lerome, 
c.  34(>-420,  to  Ctesiphon,  Kpitt.  13.1  ad  Ctreiphunfem.  Opera,  ed.  Vallarsi, 
Veronee,  1734-43,  Vol.  1,  p.  loai,  a:  2d  ed.,  VeuetilB,  1766-72;  J.  P.  Mlgne, 
Pfitml.  s.  Lit..  Vol.  22,  p.  11,-U>-5I,  Paris,  1S4S,  latest  ed..  Pads,  1S64-66.  Cf. 
bIki  SulplcluH  Severus,  363-406,  or  410,  Hittor.  Sacra,  or  Ckroni'-a,  Bk.  U., 
chaps.  46-51,  and  Dialog..  III.,  11-13,  ed.  C.  Halm,  Vienna,  1)166  (Vol.  1  of  the 
Corput  Script.  Ecclfi.  Latinorum),  and  J.  Bemays,  Die  Chronik  det  Snip. 
Seeenit,  Berlin,  1861 ;  A.  Neander.  Hitl.  of  the  Chrigt.  BeUg.  and  Church,  2, 
771-77!),  Boston,  Houghton,  MilHIn  &  Co. ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall.  Milman's 
ed.,  chap.  2T  i  Smith  and  Wace,  Diet,  of  Chriit.  Biog.,  4, 470-478,  London,  John 
Mun«y,  latrr.-TK. 
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Cum  pat^r  oninipotens  ffsoundis  iuibrlbus  xtber 
Conju^s  in  lietiB  gremium  dcxcendil  ct  omiltis 
Ma^pius  alit  mogno  comiumliu  corpore  ftetus.' 

In  a  word  acconliDg  to  tliis  hypothesis  the  male  would  do 
longer  be  more  than  the  raiu.  But  Leeuwunhoek'  has  reha^ 
bilitated  the  inaaculine  genus,  and  the  other  sex  ia  in  its  turn 
degraded,  as  if  it  performed  only  the  earth's  function  as 
regards  seeds,  hy  furnishing  them  [ilace  and  nourishment ;  a 
view  which  might  obtain  even  if  we  still  maintained  the 
theory  of  the  eggs.  But  this  does  not  prevent  the  imagination 
of  the  female  from  having  a  great  iuflneuce  upon  tlie  form 
of  the  foetus,  even  if  we  supposed  that  the  animal  has  already 
come  from  the  male.  For  this  is  a  condition  destined  onli- 
narily  to  a  great  change,  and  much  more  susceptible  also  to 
extraordinary  changes.  It  is  asserted  that  the  imi^nation  of 
a  woman  in  this  condition,  who  was  shocked  by  the  sight  of  a 
cripple,  caused  the  separation  of  the  hand  of  the  foetus  very 
near  its  term,  and  that  this  hand  was  subsequently  found  in 
the  after-birth ;  a  statement,  however,  which  requires  confir- 

1  Georg.,  2.  326-327.  —  Tb. 

s  Anloon  Tan  Leeuwenhoek,  1C32-I723,  n  dlstlniriilahed  Rotoh  uatuwltat, 
"tbe  father  of  sclentiflc  microscopy,"  who  shares  with  Malptghi.  lK!tt~l<B4, 
the  diBcovery  ot  the  laplUaiy  circulation  at  the  bluud,  thos  ciimiilctinit  tbe 
d(ii-trlii«  Qf  Harvey,  1S9H-16GT,  and  with  his  ovu  pupil.  LudwlK  Hamm,  ths 
discovery  of  the  active  moving  conitltuenta  of  tiie  xemiiial  Ilnid.  which  he  calltd 
"  aniinalrnla  spermatlca,"  or  "  apermatozoa, "  Leenn-unhoek  tominunicttnl 
his  discovery,  lliTT,  of  the  spermatozoa  in  a  letter  lo  8ir  Clirlstoplker  Wren, 
1631-na3,  PraBident  ot  tha  Royul  Soolely,  H«I,  ■'  Ue  ovario,  el  linag^juovii  c]iu 
Dvis;  honin  ex  aniiunlculo  orltar."  Tlie  letter  U  round  in  Leeuwenbost'l 
Arcana  nalurm  lUtfcta  $ii<e  epUtola  ad  ntcietiilfm  Rtiilntn  An^Ham  iniplm. 
Delft,  1H1I6,  4Co,  p.  28  hi,  LcHuwetihoek  strenunusly  opposed  the  doctrine  of 
" Sponlaneoiis  gfiii'niimii."  iiiirl  .Mil  umrfl  llimi  ;i(iv  otlior  naturalist  to  ovrr- 

thtowit.     Cr.  Diin-ii-.  /...'iJ--f. '7-  ,.'i,  i::'..  17-1,  :l|ii,  :i;t7;  fi.  Pt.  I.,  211,  213, 

218,  Gerhardt,  Lni,,,,-.  i.hii'^s.  .'-:  /--■-((  ,  :i,  ."»;j,  r>ik-.,  r.Tl,  5TU,  nso,  Dutpns,  2, 
Pt.  I..  33il,  XV).  I'l.  il..  114,  l-nit«,i«;,.  S  17;  suMci-  n-nn-eao.  %  6,  Gsr- 
hardt,  4.  «0,  Enimaiiii,  1:^,  \>,  Jscqu™,  1,  411,  trans.  Dutioan,  Philoa.  Wk».  iff 
Leibnitz,  73;  Frincipct  -it  la  Xatvre  d  de  la  Gnict.  $  fi,  G.,  6,  OOl,  E.."Tri6,  b, 
trans,  D.,  212;  G.,  7,  OGB.  He  published  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  dlscnsslonnuid 
inveBtigatiooB  in  112  papers  in  the  Fhiloi.  Traiunctimu  at  the  Royal  SoriMyi 
■nd  in  2(i  papers  in  the  Mttiinira  of  ih»  Paris  Acaitrmu  of  ftrieneei,  ot  bMh 
of  which  hodles  he  was  a  member.  The  tnoat  ■  ... 
is  the  Opera  mnniii  am  iirrana  nnltirn  ope  n 
lTl»?a2,  4  void.,  4to :  from  this,  lielKH  Warti,  tra 
UtOO-lSOT,  -2  vols,  4to,  dofs  not  contain  the  letter 
Dutch  by  Hnaxman,  Leydeu,  IH75.  — Tk. 


m|ilete  collection  ot  his  winte 
■roicupiorum  ilftecta.  Leyden, 
IDS.  by  Bamocl  Hoole,  London. 
a  Wreni    There  U  a.  Ute  IB 
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mation.  Perhaps  some  one  will  arise  who  will  maintain  that, 
although  the  soul  can  come  only  from  one  sex,  both  sexes 
furnish  something  of  the  organism,  and  that  from  the  two 
bodies  one  is  made,  just  as  we  see  that  the  silk-worm  is  as  it 
were  a  double  animal,  and  encloses  a  flying  insect  under  the 
form  of  the  caterpillar ;  in  such  darkness  are  we  still  upon  so 
important  a  point.  Some  day  perhaps  the  analogy  of  plants 
will  give  ns  some  light,  but  at  present  we  have  but  little  in- 
formation regarding  the  generation  of  plants  themselves,  the 
snrmise  concerning  the  pollen  which  has  been  remarked,  as 
that  which  might  correspond  to  the  masculine  semen,  not 
yet  being  very  clear.  Besides  a  slip  of  a  plant  is  very  often 
capable  of  giving  a  new  and  complete  plant,  to  which  no 
analogy  is  as  yet  seen  in  animals;  also  we  cannot  say  that 
the  foot  of  an  animal  is  an  animal,  as  each  branch  of  the  tree 
seems  to  be  a  plant  capable  of  fruit-bearing  by  itself.  Fur- 
thermore the  intermixture  of  species,  and  even  the  changes 
in  one  and  the  same  species  often  go  on  with  mnch  success 
in  plants.  Perhaps  at  some  time  or  place  in  the  nniverse 
the  species  of  animals  are,  or  were,  or  will  be  more  subject 
to  change  than  they  are  at  present  with  us,  and  many  animals 
who  have  somewhat  of  the  cat,  as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
lynx,  might  have  been  of  one  and  the  same  race  and  may  now 
be  as  it  were  new  subdivisions  of  the  ancient  species  of  cats. 
Thus  I  always  return  to  what  I  have  more  than  once  said  that 
our  determinations  of  physical  species  are  provisional  and 
proportional  to  our  knowledge.' 

§  24.  Ph.  Men  at  least  in  making  their  divisions  of  species 
have  never  thought  of  substantial  forms,  save  those  who,  in 
this  single  comer  of  the  world  where  we  are,  have  learned  the 
language  of  our  schools. 

Th.  It  seems  that  lately  the  term  substanttai  forms  has 
come  into  disrepute  with  certain  classes  and  that  they  are 
ashamed  to  speak  of  them.  Meanwhile  there  is  perhaps  in 
that  circumstance  more  of  fashion  than  of  reason.  The  scho- 
lastics employed  inaptly  a  general  notion,  when  they  used  it 
to  exjilain  particular  phenomena;  but  this  abuse  does  not  de- 
stroy the  thing.     The  soul  of  man  is  a  little  disconcerting  to 
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the  dogmatism  of  8orae  of  our  moderns.  There  are  some  who 
admit  that  it  is  the  form  of  man;  hut  they  also  affirm  that  it 
is  the  only  substantial  form  of  knuwn  nature.  Descartes  thus 
speaks  of  it,  and  he  censures  Kegius'  iKcause  he  contested  this 
quality  of  a  aitbstautial  form  of  the  soul  and  denied  that  man 
was  a  uniim  per  se,  a  being  endowed  with  a  veritable  unity.' 
Some  think  that*  this  excellent  man  did  this  as  a  matter  of 
policy.  1  doubt  this  a  little  because  1  think  he  had  reason 
for  so  doing.  But  this  privilege  is  not  given  to  man  ouly,  as  if 
nature  were  made  of  broken  sticks.  There  is  room  for  the 
judgment  that  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  souls,  or,  to  speak 
more  generally,  of  primitive  entelechies,  which  have  something 
analogous  to  perception  and  appetite,  and  which  are  all,  and 
remain  always,  substantial  forms  of  bodies.  It  is  true  that 
species  apparently  exist  which  are  not  truly  a  unuwi  per  w  {i.e. 
bodies  endowed  with  a  veritable  unity,  or  with  an  iuvisible 
essence  which  makes  their  entire  active  principle),  any  more 
than  a  mill  or  watch  might  be.  The  salts,  the  minerals,  and 
the  metals  may  be  of  this  nature,  I'.e.  simple  contextures  or 
masses  in  which  there  is  a  certain  regularity.  liut  the  bodies 
of  both,  i.e.  animate  bodies  as  well  as  the  contextures  without 
life  will  be  specified  by  their  internal  structure,  since  in  those 
indeed  which  are  animate,  the  soul  and  the  machine,*  each  by 


1  Pierre  Sylvnin  B^gis  — Lntln,  Regina  — 1832-1707,  t.  celebrated  CartesUn, 
at  flrst  cleittlned  for  the  uhnnrb,  but  v ho,  on  going  to  Parl«  to  Miiil;  theolni^ 
at  the  Sorboniie,  heanl  Robtiiik  (c/.  aiilt,  p.  233,  note  2)  on  Cartesian* am, 
becAiue  &  zealona  iidherent  of  the  doutrine,  renounced  the  priesthood,  and  gnve 
himself  up  in  teiicliing  llie  new  philosophy.  His  enormous  succesB  Hroiiseil  tbe 
oppOBition  of  Harlny.  the  Archliialiop  of  Farls.  irho  forbade  hid  tenchinic.  He 
Iherefure  turned  to  cumpotdtion,  ezpoundiiiB  hia  philosophical  Ideas  in  his 
Court  mtler  tie  philowpblr,  or  Sy»time  gintral  tetan  Ui  prlnriptt  ii  De»- 
cartt:  4  vol*.,  4to,  Paris.  ]«90,  ai  ed.,  3  vol*.,  Amsterdam.  IHBI.  He  Inters 
preted  Deseartea  in  (be  sense  of  empirEeiam,  and  thus  drew  upon  hlmaelf  the 
phllosopUer's  t'ensare,  if.  Descartes,  Remarka  on  the  PrnjiTammH  at  ReicJus, 
Wurki,  ed.  Coiisiu,  Paris,  lB24-2(i,  Vol.  10.  pp.  70-111 ;  aee  also  Veilcb.  7"A« 
M'Ahod.  Mfdllalioiiii  and  .SrlpPtloM /ri>m  Ihe  PriiiHplft  i\f  Bin-arlfi.  SUi  ed.. 
EdiiibnrKb.  IHKl,  pp.  27H,  2BT.  His  dix'trlDes  were  a  reaollon  kgninst  the  nltra 
Idealism  of  Malelirannbe.  Other  works  ut  bis  are  Bft/ioniie  i  la  crntura 
pMlotvphim  carteiiaiim,  I3nui,  Parts,  li>!)l;  l.'(I»riye  dt  la  BaUon  tt  lie  la  Fai, 
4tO,  Paris,  1704.  — Tb. 

•  Cy.  De»»rtes.  1««-I«5I},  Kpifl..  I..  »),  pp.  293-903.  «i.  of  IHBH,  p.  3(11.  ed. 
of  l<i02,  Cousin's  ed.,  Vol.  ».  pp.  S79-W.t;  Gerliatdt,  J,'iha(s.  phUot.  Schrt/t., 
6.  M7.  SnOfq.  —  Tr. 

*  l,f.  body,  arcordlng  lo  Ibe  llDgnistic  UMgt  of  the  Cartesians. — Tb. 
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itself,  suffice  for  the  determination ;  for  they  agree  perfectly, 
and  although  having  no  immediate  influence  the  one  upon  the 
other,  they  are  mutually  expressive,  the  one  having  concen- 
trated into  a  perfect  unity  all  that  the  other  has  dispersed  in 
the  manifold.  Thus,  when  the  arrangement  of  species  is  the 
question,  it  is  useless  to  dispute  about  the  substantial  forms, 
although  it  may  be  well  for  other  reasons  to  know  if  there  are 
any  and  what  their  nature  is ;  for  without  this  one  would  be  a 
stranger  in  the  intellectual  world.  For  the  rest  the  Greeks 
and  the  Arabians  have  spoken  of  these  forms  as  well  as  the 
Europeans,  and  if  the  common  people  do  not  speak  of  them, 
no  more  do  they  speak  of  algebra  or  of  surds.' 

§  25.  Ph.  Languages  were  formed  before  the  sciences,  and 
ignorant  and  unlettered  people  reduced  things  to  certain 
species. 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  tubttnnlial  /ormi.  o(  which  the  Medlseral  Bohoolmen 
maile  so  miirh  use,  finiis  its  orieiu  and  point  of  departure  in  the  tM«  and  aiait 
or  Plato  atifl  Aristotle.  Aristotle  used  oKr.a  In  tva  lenses :  in  iU  primanr  and 
prO|ier  si K'lifi cation,  as  a  concrete  and  individual  substance,  a  compound 
(riin^an)  o(  matter  (JAij)  and  the  determinini;  principle,  form  (iHof ),  in  which 
senne  Individual  things  were  called  "  Srst  subatarices "  (ip^ru  niaim  ) ;  sec- 
ondly, as  applied  to  Uie  )(enus,  in  which  sense  species  were  called  "  second 
siilwlnncea  "  (SiinpnK  lirin-i.  According  as  they  were  nominalists  or  realists, 
(he  Schoolmen,  In  their  Interpretation  of  Aristotle,  regarded  the  sulistantial 
fonns  as  mere  ronceptn  of  ceniis  anil  species,  the  product  of  the  alistraction- 
power  of  the  mind,  which  ml^lit  correspond  to.  thouEb  they  did  not  constitute, 
tiie  reality  of  thinss ;  or.  as  real  nniversals  existing  in  concrete  thinga,  constl- 
tntitiK  their  inmost  essence  and  determining  its  nature.  Locke  adopts  the 
nominallslic  view  of  these  forms  as  purely  subjective  having  no  correspondine 
reality  in  nature.  I^ibiiilz  mHlnrnins  rhem  Id  the  realistic  sense  as  ex]>rGB- 
sioris  of  the  reality  of  the  "  first  substances,"  and  in  direct  connection  with 
them  ilevelopa  his  doctrine  of  monads.  (Y.  I)iti-nnrt  tie  Mi-ti/ii/niii.,  HiSi,  S  10 
«/..  Oerlianlt.  4.  44S ;  Siiflime  n<iiireaa.  UK15,  5S  :i,  4,  11,  fi.  4,  478  ti-  (also 
ihi'l.  HtHt  draft,  G.  4,  4T.1),  Erdmann.  124,  Jacques,  I,  4T0.  trans,  nnncan, 
PhW.i:  Wk,.  of  I.Hh.iiU-  72:  /"  tpna  trntHFii.  IfifW,  Sf  11, 12,  G.  4,  BIO,  E.  1.17, 
J.  1.  4ia.  D.  120:  also  G.  Har(en.4teln,  Urbrr  I^lbiiiz's  Lehre  i:  4.  rfrhsllnii-s 
d.  mimden  r.  K«n>pnr<-ll.  in  his  Illilor.  phihii.  Ahhau^..  Leipzig,  1S70,  4fi9 
f1..  Slein,  Leibniz  u.  frinnt.t.  Berlin,  IROO.  158  iiq.,  Dillmann,  Mine  n.  Diirrt;). 
d.  Lrihaii.  ifoiiiirl'-i.hhrf,  Leipxi;;,  IftOt,  23n  iq.  For  Leibnitz's  theological 
use  of  Aristotle's  forms— .:*,  —  ./.  Tli^odii-if,  Ft.  III.,  H  SltB-B,  and  J.  H.  v. 
Klrchmann's  note  34fi  thereto,  Band  80,  p.  133,  and  note  H2  f.,  Bd.  82,  p.  87,  of 
hia  Phih't.  BiMMhrt.  Lelpxie.  !>*?!*-  On  the  iIU,  and  Dvr.'a  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, rf.  Wallace.  Oulllneii  of  (Ae  J"ft;fos.  a/ Ariilolk,  §§  10,  31,  33,  .14.  .17,  and 
ZeIler,PAi(oj.d.GriecA.,II„l  [Vol.3],  658  j>7..  4th  ed.  1889,  II.  2  [Vol.  4].  304 
)U)..  3d  ed.,  1870.  For  the  Scholastic  doctrine,  c/.  B.  Haur^au,  HMoirr  lie  In 
phiU.:  trhnlnnlque,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1873-80;  A.  Stiickl,  Grfh.  d.  PhUi't.  d. 
afilMnlUri,.  MK\n7..  18fi2"<i(i;  C.  Praiitl.  Geirh.  d.  Loi/ik  im  A6end(«tidv,\j69- 
.  zig,  1855-1870,  ptunim.    C/.  also  G.  1, 18,  22  «q.,  i,  206.  — Tr. 
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Tk.  True,  but  persons  who  studj'  these  matters  rectify  tbe 
pO]iu[ar  notions.  Assayers  have  i'ound  exact  means  of  dis- 
cerning and  separating  the  metals;  botanists  have  enrichetl 
wonderfully  the  doctrine  of  phtnts,  anil  the  experiments  made 
upon  insects  have  oi>ened  for  us  a  new  jiath  in  tlie  knowledge 
of  animals,  but  we  are  still  very  far  distant  from  the  half  of 

§  lifi.  Ph.  If  species  were  a  work  of  nature  they  could  not 
be  conceived  so  differently  by  different  persons.  Man  ap]>ears 
to  one  person  an  animal  without  feathers,  witli  two  feet  aiid 
with  large  nails,  and  another  after  a  more  pi-ofound  exami- 
nation adds  to  these  reaaou.  Many  jieople,  however,  deter- 
mine the  species  of  animals  by  their  extrrwil  form  rather  than 
by  their  birth,  since  the  <juestion  has  l>een  put  more  than  onw 
whether  certain  human /wdtsi'S  should  be  admitted  to  baptism  or 
not.  for  the  sole  reason  that  their  external  configuration  differed 
from  tlie  ordinary  form  of  infants,  without  knowing  whether 
thi'v  were  not  as  ca|)able  of  reiison  as  infants  oast  in  another 
miinld.  some  of  wliom  are  found,  wlio,  although  of  an  appi-oveil 
forni.ari'  never  able  to  exhibit  during  their  entire  life  as,  much 
reason  as  appears  in  an  a]>e  or  elephant,  and  who  never  give 
any  indieation  ui  lieing  g*jverned  by  a  i-ationa!  soul.  Wheaw 
it  appi'ars  evident  that  the  external  form  wliich  alone  lias 
fimnd  nii'Utiim.  and  not  the  faeulty  of  reasoning  which  no  uw 
enuld  knuw  windd  be  wanting  in  its  time,  has  been  reg-.mW 
essential  to  tin-  human  speeies.  And  in  these  circumstamfs 
th<'olo,i,'i:in.s  and  jurisconsults  the  most  learned  have  beeii 
eonipelli'd  to  ivnounee  their  sacred  definition  of  ratiotial 
iininial.  ami  lo  put  in  its  plac-e  some  other  essence  of  the 
human  s|"i'cii's.  -Mr.  -Menaiie."  (Menaglana  Tom.  I.  p.  2i>i. 
of  the  l>iit<-h  edition  of  li;il4,)' ■■  furnishes  us  the  example  of  a 
certain  ablHit  uf  St.  Martin,  which  deserves  to  be  related- 
\Vlicn  this  abl-'t  of  St.  .Martin,  he  says,  came  into  the  worR 
he  h:ul  si'  littli'  the  ligure  .if  a  nnn.  tihat  he  resembled  nitliM 
a  miin>li'r.  F.ir  some  time  they  delilierated  whether  b^ 
shnuld  lie  Uipti/ed.  Hi'  Was  kiptizcd  however,  and  declared! 
man  pn.vlsionally.  ,-..■.  till  time  should  show  what  ho  was.    He 

I  "■.■ "''V  .j-.-i^7''"  ■■'  ■■•:-  .f:;i-lii  M,  iin-iH.  1st  ct.,  1  vol.,  ISm". 

INtris,  li;:vl,  :i.l  ,il..  I'liliirt.-)  iiu.i  o.rnsi.-.i  by  Im  Miiuiioyc.  Parid.  1713.    Enl- 
iiiniiii,  .Iniiiiii'm,  uwI  SchuanM-liiuidi  in  bis  (icnuan  tnwB.  crroiie<Hislj'  read  Vil>- 
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So  disfigured  by  nature,  that  tliey  called  him  all  his  life 
>  Abbot  Malotru.  He  was  of  Caen."  There  was  a  child 
r  beiug  excluded  from  the  huiEan  species 
""ply  because  of  his  shape.  He  uarrowly  escaped  as  it  was, 
' '-  it  is  certain  that  a  figure  a  little  more  deformed  would 
WTe  deprived  him  of  it  for  ever  and  have  caused  him  to 
^risb  as  a  being  who  ought  not  to  pass  for  a  man.  Yet  uo 
I  XBasou  can  he  given  why  a  rational  soul  couid  not  have  been 
lodged  in  him,  if  the  lineaments  of  hia  face  had  been  a  little 
■nore  altered ;  why  a  visage  a  little  longer,  or  a  flatter  nose,  or 
*  wider  mouth  could  not  have  subsisted  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  irregular  figure  with  a  soul  and  with  qualities  which  made 
^ixa  capable,  wholly  disfigured  as  he  was,  of  being  clothed 
'^"•th  dignity  in  the  church. 

Til.  Up  to  the  present  time,  no  rational  animal  has  lieen 
'ouiid  with  an  ext«rnal  figure  very  different  from  ours,  there- 
i*»pe,  when  the  question  arose  of  baptizing  a  child,  race  and 
ps«re  have  always  been  considered  only  as  marks  by  which  to 
JuUge  whether  it  was  a  rational  animal  or  not.  Thus  theo- 
l'*gianB  and  jurisconsults  have  never  needed  to  renounce  for 
*»iat  reason  their  sacred  definition. 

§  27.  Ph.  But  if  that  monster,  of  which  Licetus,'  Bk.  I., 
•^•^ap,  ti,  speaks,  with  a  man's  head  and  a  hog's  body,  or  other 
J^'^nsters,  with  the  heads  of  dogs  and  of  horses,  etc.,  upon  the 
^'^iies  of  men  had  lived  and  could  have  spoken,  the  difficulty 
^  '^uld  be  much  greater. 

'  fottDOio  Lfoetl.  1S7T-1BST.  a  (celebrated  Italian  phrsiciao  and  scholar,  who 
li^lKht  logic  at  Pisa,  IIHIO-lfiO!);  ptiilosophy  at  Pailua  till  KHl ;  then  phllosoph; 
u  ^uloi^a  ;  and  OiihUj,  theoretic  mediciDe  at  Padua  from  llil.'t  till  hU  death. 
J  "^  ^as  a  ercat  admirer  of  Aristotle,  and  wlHbrd  to  admit  nothitig  beyond  his 
./"^'^Finea,  and  IhilB  cnntriliuted  lo  render  bolh  pbil(»opl>y  and  medicine  ala- 
^(iHry.  FnctliH  matter  to  wblch  Lclbutti  here  refers,  i^f.Ucetus,  Dftpnnlaneo 
^*'-^ni',„mnrhi.l'h.qaat.,toU  Viccntlw,  161H,  Bk.  I.uliap.  38,  pp.  .It-SN,  Bella 
/^■firmfttio  spontane]  onus  bomlnutn  petlta  ex  Immaais  R|{nrli  in  belluia.  ac 
^■>l<lll)ua  eniidalur  aperlnndo  tallum  fleurarum  aaaa*a,  in  wbidt  chapter 
1*7*^1)1  treats  of  various  mousters.  feterdnd  to  bis  De  iiiuiMrcmm  niencioD*d 
J^}"*.  and  lo  hU  lather's,  Gin  "  ■ 


/'-■    I.: 


■  r  II  r- 


I  lib.  a 


i*B,pp.l3.1»3.1!H; 

"^  PtItyD.  uao-iT30.  lu  hi 


llii.  AmateliKliuul, 

irliri  da  lafemnu 
Layden.  ITm,  pp.  i:i,  lOT.  308.— Tb. 
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T/i,  I  admit  it,  and  if  that  occurred  and  if  any  one  had  done, 
as  a  certain  writer,  a  monk  of  the  olden  time,  named  Hans 
Kalb  (Jean  le  veau  —  John  the  calf)  who' painted  himself 
with  a  calf's  heai.1,  the  pen  in  hia  hand,  in  a  book  he  had 
written,  which  procedure  caused  some  foolishly  to  think  that 
this  writer  had  in  reality  a  calf's  head,  —  if,  I  say,  that  hap- 
pened, we  should  be  moi-e  cautious  hereafter  in  getting  rid  of 
monsters.  For  there  is  some  probability  that  reason  would 
maintain  it  with  theologians  and  with  jurisconsults  in  spite  of 
the  tigure  and  even  in  spite  of  the  differences  which  the 
anatomy  would  furnish  to  the  physicians,  which  would  as 
little  injure  the  quality  of  man  as  the  reversal  of  the  viscera 
in  that  man  whose  anatomy  some  persons  of  my  acquaintance 
have  seen  at  Paris,  which  has  made  some  stir,  in  which  nature 

"  I'eu  sage  et  sans  dout*  en  ddbaucbe 
Pla^a  le  fove  au  cosi£  gauche 
Et  do  mSiiie  vice  versa 
Le  ca^uT  k  la  droite  pla^a," 

i.e.  "unwise  and  doubtless  in  debauch  placed  the  liver  upon  the 
left  nidi'  and  likewise  rice  versa  the  heart  upon  the  right," 
if  1  ri;iht]y  remember  some  of  the  verses  which  the  late  Mr. 
Alliiit- the  father  (a  famous  physician  because  he  passed  as 
skilful  in  the  treatment  of  cancers)  showed  me  of  his  own 
makiuf;  upon  this  piwligy.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  provided 
the  vaii'-ty  of  couforuuition  does  not  go  too  far  in  the  case 
of  ratiuuul  animals  and  that  no  return  is  made  to  the  tim«s 
when  iiiiimuls  spoke,  for  then  we  should  lose  our  especially 
jMVuliav  advantage  of  reason'  and  should  henceforth  be  more 
attentive  to  birth  and  the  external  in  order  to  be  able  to  dis- 

'  Enlmnuu  nii<I  .Tai'.|Ue»  a.M  "qui  "  after  "  le  vean."  — Tb. 

*  lliTre  Alliiil.  a  Fri-ni'li  pliy»i<-iAii  c)[  ihe  sevanteenth  centnrj,  bom  B 
ItHr-l<'-l>iH-.  n-i'iKtnl  ti>  Irare  Kn-:il  skill  in  rbe  treatment  of  ODcer  and  othf 
nmllaiiant  uhvn.  Hia  niiHtl  ilistinRiiiMhed  inlient  waa  Anue  of  Aoalrii,  iW 
luiilluT  »l  l*mis  XIV..  whom  he  trraled  unsuii-essfully  In  Paris  tn  1665.  Sol' 
wtlhstantlint-hix  (ailnre.  he  wiua|<|H>liite<1  physician  to  the  kinjr.  Hia  pabllib)^ 
wiirkH  ini'llhk  TAi-m*  mnlirw  <lf  (Mnfii  tanyniiiis  rimilalo  et  lU  morbit  a  »". 
Pmil-k-MotiNMin.  IHfit,  »v«;  Kfirtiihi  ilr  mn.-oi  fipp^renle,  and  KutUiiit  pnfi- 
piiti  Miir  frrra  rt  >tiU'  rarriai'tnatit.  both  Bar-le-Duc,  1664.  ISmo.  Hii  «". 
Jean  Hapliate  AUiM.  wan  iihyxirlaii  to  Lnuis  XIV..  and  publlahsd  Traitt  '■ 
eantYroii  I'lin  rriilii/nf  ><(  mirurr  •■(  oii  t'"H  /iropoir  let  moyeiu  (et  plia  tin 
/our  It  anerir  methmli^uemenl.  Paris.  laiK,  12roo.  — Tk. 

*  lh»  Ftanch  tut  ta:  "  nottre  privilege  de  la  ralaon  en  pi«dp«tt,"*le-~^ 
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cem  those  of  Adam's  race  from  those  who  may  descend  from 
a  kiug  or  patriarch  of  some  canton  of  apes  in  Africa;  and  our 
learned  author  was  right  in  his  remark  (§  29)  that  if  Balaam's 
ass  had  all  her  life  discoursed  as  rationally  as  she  did  once 
with  her  master  (supposing  it  was  a  prophetic  vision),  she 
would  always  have  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  rank  and  a  seat 
among  women. 

PA.  You  laugh,  I  see,  and  perhaps  the  author  laughed  also; 
but,  to  speak  seriously,  you  see  that  you  cannot  always  assign 
fixed  limits  to  species. 

Th.  I  have  already  agreed  to  this ;  for  when  the  question 
concerns  fictions  and  the  possibility  of  things,  the  passage 
from  species  to  species  may  be  insensible,  and  to  discern  them 
would  sometimes  be  about  as  impossible  as  to  decide  how 
much  hair  a  man  must  be  allowed  that  he  may  not  be  bald. 
This  indetemiinateness  would  be  true  even  when  we  knew 
perfectly  the  internal  nature  of  the  creatures  under  discussion. 
But  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  prevent  things  from  having  real 
essences  independent  of  the  understanding,  and  us  from  know- 
ing them.  It  is  true  that  the  names  and  limits  of  species 
would  sometimes  be  like  the  names  of  measures  and  weights, 
where  choice  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  fixed  limits.  But 
■ordinarily  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  to  fear,  species  too 
much  alike  seldom  occurring  together. 

^  28.  Ph.  It  seems  we  agree  here  at  bottom,  although  we 
differ  somewhat  in  terms.  I  also  admit  that  there  is  less 
arbitrariness  in  the  denomination  of  aubatances  than  in  the 
names  of  tlie  mixed  modes.  For  few  venture  to  unite  the 
bleating  of  a  slieep  with  the  figure  of  a  horse,  or  the  color  of 
lead  with  the  weight  and  fixedness  of  gold,  and  we  prefer  to 
draw  copies  after  nature.' 

Tk.  This  is  not  so  much  because  in  substances  regard  is 
had  only  to  that  which  exists  effectively,  as  because  there  is  no 
certainty  in  the  case  of  physical  idciis  {which  are  not  very 
thorougldy  understood)  that  their  union  is  possible  and  useful, 
if  there  is  no  actual  existence  to  guar.mtce  it.  But  this  also 
takes  place  in  the  modes,  not  only  when  their  obscurity  is 
impenetrable  by  us,  as  sometimes  happens  in  physics,  but  also 
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wlieu  it  is  difficult  of  penetration,  enough  examples  of  which 
occur  in  geometry.  For  in  both  of  these  sciences  it  is  not 
within  our  power  to  make  combinations  according  to  our  fancy, 
otherwise  we  should  be  right  in  speaking  of  i-ef/ular  decahedront, 
and  should  seek  in  the  semicircle'  a  centre  of  magnitude,  as 
there  is  in  it  a  centre  of  gravity.  For  it  is  in  fact  surprising 
that  the  first  is  there,  and  that  the  second  cannot  be.  Now 
while  in  the  modes  the  combinations  are  not  always  arbitraiy, 
we  find  on  the  other  liand  that  in.  substances  they  sometimea 
are  so;  anil  it  often  depends  on  ourselves  to  make  combina- 
tions of  qualities  in  order  further  to  define  substantial  beings 
in  advance  of  experience,  when  we  understand  enough  of  these 
qualities  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  the  combination.  Tbna 
it  is  that  expert  gardenei-s  in  the  orangery  can  rationally  and 
successfully  propose  to  produce  some  new  species  and  give  it 
a  name  in  advance. 

S  29.  Ph.  You  will  always  agree  with  me  that  when  the 
qnestion  arises  of  defining  species,  the  number  of  ideas  com- 
bined depends  upon  the  different  application,  industry,  or  fancy 
of  the  one  forming  this  combination,  as  it  is  the  figure  which 
regulates  most  frequently  the  determination  of  the  species  of 
vegetables  or  animals,  and  likewise  as  regards  the  majority  of 
natural  bmiies  which  are  not  produced  by  seeds,  it  is  the  color 
which  is  most  strongly  adhered  to.  §  30.  In  truth  these  are 
often  only  confused  conceptions,  gross  and  inexact,  and  it  is 
very  essential  tliat  men  agree  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
simple  ideas  or  qualities  which  belong  to  a  given  species  era 
given  name,  for  pains,  skill,  and  time  are  needed  to  find  simple 
ideas  which  are  constantly  united.  However  a  few  of  the 
qualities  com|iosing  these  inexact  definitions  are  ordinarily 
sufficient  in  conversation;  but  in  spite  of  the  stir  about  gea- 
era  and  sjwcies,  the  forms,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in 
the  schools,  are  only  chimeras  which  avail  us  nothing  in  fur- 
nishing an  entrance  into  the  knowledge  of  specific  natures. 

Th.  Whoever  makes  a  possible  combinatiom,  is  not  at  all 
mistaken  therein,  nor  in  giving  it  a  name  ;  but  he  is  mistaken 

I  Siirh  oomWniHlons  ot  eiwnttally  Relr-mnlradiclory  Ideas  may  wailv  W 
nnltiil  in  n  I'ompli'X  ferni.  nii<l  W  apparently  clear  and  possible,  antil  antljiH 
Mill  ii>ni|«re<l  wiih  reality,  vheu  their  coafuslon  and  impooiUUtT  is  M  odn 
madtiGvideut.  — Ta. 
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if  he  thinks  that  his  conception  is  altogether  that  which  others 
more  expert  have  conceived  under  the  same  name  or  in  the 
same  body.  He  perhaps  conceives  a  genua  too  common  instead 
of  another  more  specific.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  contrary 
to  the  schools,  aud  I  do  not  see  why  you  return  here  to  the 
charge  against  genera,  species,  and  forms,  since  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  recognize  indeed  the  genera,  species,  and  even  the 
internal  essences  or  forma,  which  we  do  not  pretend  to  employ 
in  order  to  know  the  specific  nature  of  the  thing,  although  we 
admit  we  are  still  ignorant  of  them. 

g  30.  Ph.  It  is  at  least  evident  that  the  limits  we  assign  to 
species  are  not  exactly  conformed  to  those  established  by  nature. 
For  in  our  need  of  general  names  for  present  use,  we  do  not 
put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of  discovering  the  qualities  which 
would  give  us  superior  knowledge  of  their  most  essential  dif- 
ferences and  agreements,  but  we  ourselves  distinguish  them 
into  species  in  virtue  of  certain  appearances  which  are  mani- 
fest to  everybody,  that  we  may  more  easily  communicate  with 
others. 

Th.  If  we  combine  compatible  ideas,  the  limits  we  assign  to 
sjjecies  are  always  exactly  conformed  to  nature ;  and  if  we  are 
careful  to  combine  ideas  actually  found  together,  our  notions 
are  also  conformed  to  experience ;  and  if  we  consider  them 
as  provisional  only  for  actual  bodies,  without  excluding  ex- 
periment made  or  to  be  made  for  further  discovery  therein, 
and  if  we  have  recourse  to  experts,  when  a  definite  question 
arises  with  reference  to  what  is  openly  understood  by  the 
name,  we  shall  not  err  in  the  matter.  Thus  nature  may 
furnish  ideas  tlie  most  perfect  and  most  convenient,  but  she 
will  not  give  the  lie  to  those  we  have  which  are  good  and 
natural,  although  not  perhaps  the  best  and  most  natural. 

§  32.  Ph.  Our  generic  ideas  of  substances,  as  that  of  metal, 
for  example,  do  not  follow  exactly  the  models  set  them  by 
nature,  since  you  cannot  find  any  body  including  simply  malle- 
ability and  fusibility  without  other  qualities. 

Tk.  No  one  asks  for  such  models  and  it  would  not  be  reason- 
able to  ask  for  them ;  furthermore  they  do  not  occur  in  the 
most  distinct  notions.  We  never  find  a  number  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  notice  but  multitude  in  general,  an  extension  in 
which  there  is  only  extension,  a  body  in  which  there  is  only 
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solidity,  and  no  other  qualities ;  and  when  the  specific  diSet- 
ences  are  positive  and  contrary  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
genus  share  in  them. 

Ph.  If,  then,  any  one  thinks  that  a  man,  a  horse,  an  animal, 
a  plant,  etc.,  are  distinguished  by  real  easeiuxa  made  by  nature, 
he  must  think  that  nature  is  very  liberal  with  these  real  etaenctt, 
if  she  produces  one  of  them  for  the  body,  another  for  the 
animal,  and  still  another  for  the  horse,  and  that  she  bestows 
freely  all  these  essences  upon  Bucephalus;  whilst  genera  and 
species  are  only  signs  more  or  leas  comprehensive. 

77i.  If  you  take  real  essences  as  these  substantial  models, 
which  exist  as  a  body  and  nothing  more,  an  animal  and  nothing 
more  specific,  a  horse  without  individual  qualities,  you  are 
right  in  treating  them  as  chimeras.  And  no  one  has  main- 
tjiined,  I  think,  not  even  the  greatest  Realists  of  former  times, 
that  there  are  as  iminy  substances  coaliniiig  themselves  to  the 
generic  as  there  are  genera,  iiut  it  does  not  follow  that  if 
general  essences  are  not  this,  they  are  merely  signs;  for  I  have 
many  times  remarked  to  you  that  there  are  possibilities  in  flit 
resemblances.  In  like  manner  from  the  fact  that  colors  are  not 
always  substances  or  extracted  dyes,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  imaginary.  For  the  rest  you  cannot  think  nature  too 
liberal;  she  is  so  beyond  all  that  we  can  invent,  and  all  advan- 
tageous compatible  possibilities  are  found  realized  upon  the 
grand  theatre  of  her  representations.  There  were  formerly 
two  axioms  among  i)hilosopher3 ;  that  of  tJie  Realists  seeiued 
to  make  nature  prodigal,  and  tliat  of  the  XbmiHaliata  seemed 
to  declare  her  stingy.  The  one  says  that  nature  suffers  no 
vacuum,  and  the  other  that  she  does  nothing  in  vain.  These 
two  axioms  are  good  provided  y<m  understand  them  ;  for  nature 
is  like  a  good  economist,  who  saves  where  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  be  grand  at  times  and  places.  She  is  grand  in  effects, 
and  sjKirtng  in  the  causes  she  employs, 

S  ;t4.  Ph.  Without  amasing  ourselves  longer  with  this  dis- 
cussioii  upon  real  essences,  it  is  enough  that  we  obtain  the  pur- 
pose of  language  and  the  usage  of  words  which  is  to  indicate 
our  thoughts  in  an  abridged  form.  If  I  wish  to  speak  to  any 
one  of  a  species  of  liirds  tliree  ()r  four  feet  in  height,  whose 
skin  is  covered  with  something  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a 
dart  brown  color,  without  wings,  but  in  their  place  two  or 
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iree  small  branches.  like  those  of  the  broom,  which  descend 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  with  long  and  large  legs,  the 
feet  armed  only  with  three  claws  and  without  a  tail;  I  am 
compelled  to  make  this  description  whereby  1  can  make  myself 
understood  by  others.  But  when  I  am  told  that  the  name  of 
,^s  animal  is  Caano/cary.  I  can  then  use  this  name  to  designate 

dieoouree  this  entire  cum})lex  idea. 

TR.  Perhaps  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  covering  of  the  skin 
or  of  some  other  part  would  suffice  by  itself  alone  to  distin- 
guish this  animal  from  every  other  known,  as  Hercules  was 
known  by  his  gait,  and  as  the  lion  was  recognized  by  his  claw 
according  t^  the  Latin  proverb.     But  the  more  circumstances 

lu  heap  up,  the  less  provisional  is  your  definition. 

5  35.  Ph.    We  may  curtail   the    idea  in   tliis    case  without 

tjudice  tio  the  thing;  but  when  nature  clu'tails  it,  it  is  a 
[iiestion  whether   the    species    remains.     For  example :    if  a 

[iy  existed  having  all  the  qualities  of  gold  exeejit  mallea- 
ility,  would  it  be  gold?  it  depends  upon  men  to  decide. 
They  are  then  the  ones  who  determine  the  species  of  things. 

Th.  Not  at  all ;  they  woidd  determine  only  the  name.  lint 
this  experience  would  teach  us  that  malleability  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  the  other  qualities  of  gold  taken  together. 
It  would  teach  us  then  a  new  ixtssibility  and  consequently  a 
new  species.  As  for  gold  which  is  eager '  or  brittle,  this  cpmea 
only  from  additions,  and  is  not  consistent  with  the  other  tests 
of  gold;  for  the  cupel  and  antimony  remove  this  eagerness 
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g  3G.  Pft.  A  portion  of  our  doctrine  follows  that  will  appear 
very  strange.  Each  abstract  idea  having  a  certain  name  forms 
a  distinct  species.  But  what  of  that,  if  nature  so  wills  it?  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  why  a  lap-dog  and  a  greyhound  are  not 
as  distinct  species  as  a  spaniel  and  an  elephant. 

7%  1  have  distinguished  above  the  different  senses  of  the 
ird  ape-nee.  Taking  it  logically,  or  mathematically  rather, 
le  least  dissimilitude  may  suffice.  Thus  each  different  idea 
will  give  another  species,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
it  baa  a  name  or  not.  Btit,  physically  speaking,  we  do  not  at- 
tend  to  all  the  varieties,  and  we  speak  either  distinctly  when  the 
[Uestion  concerns  only  apjiearances,  or  ronjecturally.when  the 

(y.  Locke,  PAifuJ.  Wui-kt,  V,.l. -i,  p.  IL".  (Bohn's  ed.).  — T». 
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qaestioQ  concerns  tlie  inner  truth  of  things,  presuming  therein 
BOme  eBBential  iin<l  immutable  nature,  like  reason  in  man. 
We  presume  then,  that  whatever  differs  only  by  accideuul 
changes,  like  water  and  iee,  quicksilver  in  the  liquid  form  ami 
as  sublimate,  is  of  the  same  species :  and  in  organic  bodies  Xkt 
provisiouat  mark  of  the  same  species  is  usually  placed  in  tlie 
generation  or  race,  as  Iti  those  most  alike  it  is  placed  in  repro- 
duction. It  is  trup  we  cannot  judge  with  precision,  for  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  inner  nature  of  things;  but,  as  I  have 
said  more  than  once,  we  judge  provisionally  and  often  con- 
jecturally.  But  when  we  wish  to  speak  only  from  the  exteroal 
for  fear  of  saying  nothing  certain,  there  is  some  latitude  ;  anil 
to  dispute  then  whether  a  difference  is  specitiu  oe  not  is  to 
dispute  about  the  uame  ;  and  in  this  sense  there  is  so  great  & 
difference  between  dogs,  that  we  may  very  well  say  tliat  Ihft 
house-dogs  of  England  and  the  dogs  of  Boulogne  belong  W 
different  species.  It  is  oot  impossible,  however,  that  they 
belong  to  a  remote  identical  or  similar  race,  which  we  should 
find  if  we  could  go  back  very  far,  and  that  tlieir  ancestors 
1  alike  or  identical,  but  that  after  great  changes,  some  of 
the  posterity  have  become  very  large  and  others  very  small. 
We  may  indeed  believe  also  without  offending  reason  thai 
they  have  in  common  an  inner  nature,  constant,  specific,  which 
is  no  longer  subtiivided  thus,  or  which  is  not  found  here  in 
several  other  such  natures,  and  consequently  is  no  longer 
vaned  save  by  accidents ;  although  there  is  also  nothing  to  make 
us  judge  that  this  must  necessarily  be  so  in  all  that  which  »e 
call  the  lowest  species  (species  iiifima).  But  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood that  a  spaniel  and  an  elephant  are  of  the  same  rac«,  and 
that  they  have  such  a  specific  common  nature.  Thus  in  the 
different  sorts  of  dogs,  speaking  of  appearances,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish species,  and  speaking  of  the  inner  essence  we  may  be  in 
suspense  :  but  comparing  the  dog  and  the  elephant  there  is  no 
reason  for  attributing  to  them  externally  or  internally  thnt 
which  would  make  us  think  them  of  one  and  the  same  specie*- 
So  there  is  in  this  case  no  occasion  for  suspense  in  the  face  "t 
the  presumption.  In  man  we  can  also  di.stinguish  sjieciw 
logically  sjieaking,  and  if  we  stopped  with  the  external  *« 
should  find  also,  speaking  physically,  differences  which  cooW 
pass  as  sjiccific.     Thus  u,  tiaveller   was   found  who  thpoglil 
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that  the  Negroes,  Chinese,  and  finally  the  Americans  were  not 
of  one  and  the  same  race  among  themselves  nor  with  the 
[woples  resembling  us.  But  as  we  know  the  essential  inner 
nature  of  man,  i.e.  the  reason,  which  dwells  in  the  man  him- 
self and  is  found  in  all  men,  and  as  we  notice  nothing  fixed 
and  internal  among  us  which  forms  a  subdivision,  we  have  no 
reason  to  judge  that  there  is  in  men,  according  to  the  truth  of 
the  inner  nature,  an  essential  specific  difference,  while  such 
difference  is  found  between  man  and  beast,  supposing  that  the 
beasts  are  only  empirical,  according  as  I  have  explained  above, 
as  in  fact  experience  gives  us  no  reason  for  forming  any  other 
judgment. 

S  39.  /%.  Let  us  take  the  example  of  an  artificial  thing 
whose  internal  structure  ia  known  to  us.  A  time-piece  that 
only  indicates  the  hours,  and  one  that  strikes,  are  of  one 
species  only  for  those  who  have  only  one  name  by  which  to 
designate  them ;  but  for  him  who  designates  the  first  by  the 
iiame  match,  and  second  clock,  they  are  in  relation  to  him  dif- 
ferent species.  It  is  the  name  and  not  the  inner  disposition 
which  makes  a  new  species,  otherwise  there  would  be  too 
many  S|)ecie3.  There  are  watches  with  four  wheels,  and 
others  with  five ;  some  have  strings  and  fusees,'  and  some  not ; 
some  have  a  free  balance,  and  others  are  regulated  by  a  spiral 
spring  and  others  by  hog's  bristles.  Does  any  one  of  these 
things  suffice  to  make  a  specific  difference?  I  say  no,  ao 
long  as  these  time-pieces  agree  in  name. 

Th.  And  I  for  my  part  say  yes,  for  without  stopping  at 
names,  I  should  consider  the  varieties  of  contrivance  and 
especially  the  differences  of  the  balance;  for  since  a  spring 
has  been  applied  which  governs  the  vibrations  according  to 
its  own  and  conse(|ueiitIy  renders  them  more  equal,  pocket- 
watches  have  changed  their  character,  and  have  become  in- 
comparably more  accurate.  I  have  iruleed  mentioned  before 
another  principle  of  equality  which  might  be  applied  to 
watches. 

Ph.  If  any  one  wishes  to  make  divisions  based  upon  the 
differences  which  he  knows  in  the  internal  configuration  he 
may  do  so;  but  they  would  not  be  distinct  species  with  rela- 
tion to  the  people  who  are  ignorant  of  this  construction, 

•Locke  has  "pbysies,"i'-liVo».  WKrii,  Vol. 2,  p. 67  (.Boha'»«a:),— tu. 
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Th.  I  do  not  know  why  those  with  you  always  wish  to 
make  virtues,  truths,  aud  species  depend  upon  our  opinion  or 
knowledge.  They  exist  in  nature,  whether  we  know  it  and 
approve  or  not.  To  s[>eak  otherwise  is  to  change  the  names 
of  things  and  received  language  without  any  reason.  .  Men  up 
to  the  present  time  have  believed  that  there  are  many  kinds 
of  cloeits  or  watches,  without  informing  themselves  in  what 
they  consist  or  how  they  may  name  them. 

PIl  You  have  however  recognized  not  long  since  that  when 
men  wish  to  distinguish  physical  species  by  appearances,  they 
limit  them  in  an  arbitrary  way,  where  they  find  it  to  the  pur 
pose,  i.e.  iiccordiug  as  they  iind  the  difference  more  or  less 
considerable  and  according  to  the  end  they  have.  And  you 
yourself  have  made  use  of  the  comparison  of  weights  and 
measures,  which  are  regulated  and  given  their  names  accord- 
ing to  the  good  pleasure  of  man. 

Th.  It  is  since  then  that  1  have  begun  to  understand  you. 
Between  epecific  differences  purely  logical,  for  which  the  least 
variation  of  assignable  definition  .suffices,  however  accidental 
it  be,  and  between  itpecijic  differences  purely  phyaictU,  based 
upon  the  essential  or  immutable,  we  may  place  a  mean,  which 
cannot  be  precisely  determined ;  it  is  regulated  by  the  most 
im[M)rtitnt  u])])earances,  which  are  not  altogether  immutable, 
but  which  ilo  not  change  easily,  the  one  approaching  the 
essential  more  than  the  other.  And  as  a  connoisseur  too  may 
,  go  farther  than  another,  the  thing  appears  arbitrary  and  has 
some  relation  to  men,  and  it  appears  convenient  to  regulate 
names  also  according  to  these  principal  differences.  We  can 
then  a|>p^tk  thus,  tliat  there  are  specific  civil  differences  ami 
nominal  specteit  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  what  I 
have  called  above  wmimd  de/nitions,  and  which  have  place 
in  differences  spncitically  logical  as  well  as  physical.  For  the 
rest,  besides  common  usage,  the  laws  themselves  may  give 
authority  to  the  signiticatious  of  words,  and  then  the  speeifi 
would  become  legal,  as  in  the  contracts  which  are  called 
nominati,  i.e.,  designated  by  a  jiarticular  name.  For  example 
as  the  Koman  Law  made  the  age  of  puberty  commence  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  year.  This  entire  eonsideration  is  not 
to  be  despised,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  of  very  much  use 
here,  for  besides  the  fact  that  you,  have  appeared  to  mo  to 
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apply  it  sometimes  where  it  did  not  apply,  we  shall  accom- 
plish nearly  the  same  result  if  we  consider  that  it  rests  with 
men  to  proceed  in  subdivisions  as  far  as  they  find  them  to 
the  purpose,  aud  to  abstract  ulterior  differeuces  without  the 
necessity  of  denying  them;  and  that  it  also  rests  with  them 
to  choose  the  certain,  notwithstanding  the  uncertain,  in  order 
to  iix  some  notions  and  measures  hy  giving  them  names. 

Pit.  I  am  mucli  pleased  that  we  are  here  no  longer  so  far 
apart  as  we  appeared.  §  41.  You  agree  then,  sir,  I  see,  that 
artificial  ok  well  as  natural  things  are  species  contrary  to  the 
view  of  some  philosophers,  §  42.  But  before  leaving  the 
names  of  substances,  1  would  add  that  of  all  the  diverse  ideas 
we  have,  they  alone  are  ideas  of  substances  which  have  proper 
or  individual  names ;  for  it  i-arely  happens  that  men  need  to 
make  frequent  mention  of  any  individual  quality  or  other 
individual  accident.  Besides  individual  acts  perish  at  once 
and  the  combination  of  circumstances  which  thereby  comes 
about  only  subsists  as  in  tlie  substances. 

Tk.  There  are,  liowever,  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary 
to  remember  an  individual  accident  and  to  give  it  a  name; 
thus  your  rule  is  ordinarily  good,  hut  there  are  exceptions  to 
it.  Religion  furnishes  us  with  them;  for  example  we  cele- 
brate each  year  the  memory  of  the  bii-th  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Greeks  call  this  event  Theogeny,  and  that  of  the  adoration  of 
the  ^fagi,  Epiphany.  And  the  Hebrews  call  the  Paxnah  par 
excellence  tlie  passage  of  the  angel  who  caused  the  death  of 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  Egyptians  without  touching  those  of  the 
Hebrews ;  and  this  is  why  they  were  to  celebrate  its  memory 
every  year.  As  for  the  iipeciea  of  artificial  Ihingx,  the  scholastic 
philosoptiers  found  difficulty  in  admitting  them  into  their  pre- 
dicaments; but  there  was  little  necessity  for  their  hesitation 
since  tliese  predicamental  tables  were  destined  for  use  in  mak- 
ing a  general  review  of  our  idea.<i.  It  is  well  however  to  rec- 
ognize the  difference  existing  between  perfect  substances  and 
between  the  assemblages  of  substances  {aggregata)  which  are 
substantial  entities  composed  either  by  nature  or  by  the  art  of 
man.  For  nature  has  also  such  angrejiates.  as  the  bodies  whose 
mixture  is  imperfect  (imperferte  mixta)  to  use  tlie  langui^;e  of 
our  philosophers,  which  constitute  no  unum  per  se  and  do  Tvot 
possess  in  themselves  a  perfect  unity.     1  believe  \iowe\ftt  'Cu^Xi 


the  four  bodies  which  they  call  (elements,  and  think  simple,  and 
the  salts,  metals,  and  other  bodies  which  they  think  are  per- 
fectly mixed,  and  to  which  they  attribute  their  temperaments,' 
are  not  umtm  per  se  either;  so  much  the  more  as  we  must 
judge  that  they  are  uniform  and  homogeneoiia  only  in  appear- 
ance, and  even  a  homogeneous  body  would  not  cease  to  be  a 
masB.  In  a  word,  the  perfect  unity,  must  be  reserved  to  bodies 
animated,  or  endowed  with  primitive  enteleehies;  for  these 
entelechies  are  analogous  to  souls  and  are  as  individual  and 
imperishable  as  they ;  aud  I  have  etsewliere  affirmed  that  their 
organic  bodies  are  practically  uiachiaes,  but  which  surpass  the 
artiticial  machines  of  our  invention  as  much  as  the  inventor  of 
the  natural  machines  surpasses  us.  For  these  natural  machines 
are  as  imperishable  as  the  souls  themselves,  and  the  animal 
with  the  soul  subsists  always :  it  is  (the  better  to  explain  my- 
self by  something  pleasing,  wholly  laughable  as  it  is,}  as  if  a 
harlequin  wished  to  strip  liiinself  in  the  theatre,  but  could  not 
succeed  because  he  had  an  indetinite  number  of  garments  one 
u[ion  another)  although  these  infinite  replications  of  organic 
bodies,  which  exist  in  an  animal,  are  not  so  similar  nor  so 
applied  the  one  to  the  other,  as  the  garments,  nature's  art 
being  of  a  wholly  different  subtility.  All  this  shows  that  the 
philosophers  have  not  been  wholly  in  the  wrong  in  putting  so 
great  distance  between  artificial  things  and  between  natural 
bodies  endowed  with  a  real  unity.  But  it  belonged  only  to 
our  time  to  develop  this  mystery  and  make  understood  its 
importance  aud  eonsequeuces  in  order  thoroughly  to  establish 
natural  theology  and  wiiat  is  called  I'neumatics,'  iu  a  manner 

■  Leilinitt  here  alludes  lo  the  four  eletnenla  of  Empedoitleii,  e.  1S3-4.  433, 
B.  c,  fix.,  &n.  air,  mirth,  tiater,  adopted  hy  Plalo  and  ArUtoIle  aiiil  oallcd  l^ 
the  Peiipatpciea  warmth,  cold,  drvneaa.  hamiditj,  a  mlitUK  of  whieh  in  varr- 
ing  pfoportloiiB  coaetkuted  all  bodies.  Cf.  Zeller,  I'hih».  d.  Qrltt.,  1.  2  [Vol. 
2],  768  »?.,  lilh  ed.,  18112,  IL  1  [Vol,  3],  TUB  rq..  4th  ed.,  imi.  II,  2  pTol.  *],  431, 
tq.,  SSa  S'l;  3d  eil.,  IKTH.  The  statu  o(  a  baly  resiiliitii;  rnim  the  {imtMirtliiiuil 
diaposition  ot  tbeie  primary  constituent  elemeals  nr  ciiintltleg  whs  callMl  its 
teiDperament,  tlie  character  of  the  temperament  varyiii)!  iiccoriliiis  lo  Uie  ]iro- 
domlnanre  nC  one  or  more  ot  tlie  elements.  The  seliolnsclcs  diacunaod  tlie 
qiWKllon  wheth*>r  the  temperament  comiirlavd  these  fouc  primary  qnalitltvi,  nr 
whether  It  did  not  fotisist  in  a  flflh  simple  qnolily,  the  onteome  or  the  recipro- 
cal autinn  ot  the  fuur  primary  (|tuilttle«,  which  n<Bull«d  in  their  entire  deotruc- 
tlon.     C/.  also  llerhardt.ieiftKii.  pliiloi.  Si^krift..  4,  W7.  — Ttt. 

*  Cf.  tintr,  p.  50,  nuteS.  Schivnnichmldt  slaten  that  Pneumatics  —  Pneutnalik 
—  with  the  mcnnlny  —  Doctriue  ol  the  Spirit,  Lrkre  I'uiw  Gtisle  —  Psyebology 
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*'«i3y  natural  aud  iu  agreement  with  our  experimentB  and 
n<lerstanding,  and  reqiiiriiig  the  loss  of  none  of  the  irapitrtiut 
Onsiderations  they  are  destined  to  furnish,  or  rather  enhani;- 
C  their  value,  as  does  the  system  of  pre-established  harmony.' 
id  I  believe  that  we  can  best  conclude  this  long  discussion 
the  names  of  substances  only  by  that  means. 

,  ''ccarain  Alsled'g  fnei/elopcilie,  Ilerbomin,  Vi30,  i^f.  ante,  p.  3i\,  note  2,  and 
Y  Wat  Sleplier  Chaavin  in  his  Lericon  philotophKam.  Leovardiie,  lTt:i.  ndnjittHl 
I  1(  and  eiplaineil  H  by  PiieumaEolo^  and  Pneouuitosoph;.  Tbe  teFin  is  now 
r^'^nfitied  to  physical  ac-ience.  and  denota  that  departmont  of  hydrodyn arnica 
I  ^(^■':h  Irpats  »1  tbe  propnrtiea  ot  fnses  as  dIsllQguisbcd  from  Dquids.  (y. 
^•-aath-Fleninilng,  Vacab.  of  the  Pliitat.  Urienatt,  p.  388,  New  York.  ShaldoD 

'  Co..  iwa Tb. 

*  tjf.  New  Evmvt.Bk-  IV.,  chap.  lU,  H  T  and  9,  in/lM.  pp.  503.  SOT  I  SsiUmn 
»utr«wu,  K  11-16,  aerhnrdt,4,4&l'((n,  ErdmauD.  12T.  a-lS»,  Jaoqum,  1,475-77. 

' -l.Duncan,  Pfti/wi.  Wki-Xf LeihHiU.V-TJ;  Cvniiidtrationiturlefprln-ipft 

ir,  elp  .  I}.  IS,  Ml.  E.  4:li),  trans.  D.  165;  FHnetpet  ile  la  iiatitn  tl  do  lit 
r.  59  "^   1   ■•■     ■.'■■':  ■■■■i.  E.im.tnns  D.  212-215;  JnlnuulvrmiaHet  in 
^'^^"1    r  ,   /"„i  Cur(M(oiir,i-uni,  Pt.  I.  ad  An.  14,G.4.35«. 

2?"'»-  "  "■"    '  h,,,;,rtM  unit  dftl  Carteniaiilnnui.  «.  4,  302-2114. 

?5?*-4»i:i.  ;i,    ,.  ,  I      :;.     -   [i,  l32-i;t8,  nrnt  his  uc.to4n,p.,T«2;  Mrd.df  Co,,. 

*^.  rl  lU.,:.  u.  I.  121,  L.  ^>.  a.  trans.  D.  30.  Acitinllng  In  Uibniti,  his 
~P*^l^t-iD(j  of  uii>ii:>iU  ifi[iilri-s  as  its  necessary  coraplemant  the  oxiatetiiie  ot  God, 
^*^<^  the  siiiifle  tnooads.  oxprusslafc  lii  tlieir  own  eipt-rieooe  all  that  is  Iwyoud 
n,  yet  wiltiont  InllaenL'e  on  other  monads,  cannot  furnish  a  aiiflicienl 
""Utid  or  reason  (or  the  hamionj  and  iroDnecIian  of  thintn  >■■  >  universal 
J^rltJ-order.  This  barmoriioiis  ivi>rlii -order  existing,  its  suftlcioiit  Broiind  or 
>  found  in  lhi>  iibsnlulis  heini;,  God,  who  has  given  to  cai^b 
JB  which  makes  ii  cii|Fiihip  of  developing  itself  in  lis  exireme 
y  ID  ao'ord  and  i.'orri^siK»j[|eiii;r>  with  every  otlier.  Tbe  pre-estab- 
i  barraoiiy  is  thus  an  arliifl]  proof,  in  8i:cord  with  experieniw,  n(  thp 
K<  of  Ond,  and  the  suggestion  of  reason  in  the  untoloaieal  arjtunieut  as 
L  ^-■-••jiod  by  LelbDitK.  I«  conHrmed  by  the  raiupnnillve  and  comj-n^hi^nsive 
[  .^**ly  of  Uie  phenomena  of  nature.  For  expositione  and  crlthlsnis  <i[  Lellniitz's 
'rf'**'""'  <^-  DuWBy,  UibnU-n  Ne«,  Ks*a,ii.  i-hap».  II.  12;  K.  Zeller,  <,Vj..7,.  .1. 
?*«t«rAM.  PhUu».  Kit  Lribnh.  2d  ed..  Miincben.  1876,  pp.  W-08. 121-127  ;  F.  A. 
r**>n:p.  QriPh.  d.  Mattrlalltmiu,  ad  ed..  I.rlpzl|:  u.  Gerlohn,  IK75  Ig..  Bk.  I., 
r?^t.  IV.,  Chap.  4.  Eng.  trans,  by  E.  l,'.  Thomas,  3  vols..  Boston,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
.  Knno  Fts<-her,  Gr'rii.  d.  u.  P/iilut.,  Bd.  Q.,  Ulbniz.  3d  ed.,  Heideibei^, 
p.USjrq.,  K»«7.~Ta, 
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CHAPTER  VII 

OF    PABTICLE8 

§  1.  Ph.  Besides  the  words  which  are  used  to  name  ideas.  w« 
need  those  which  signify  the  connection  of  ideas  or  pn)posi- 
tioiis.  This  is,  this  is  not,  a^re  geiieml  signs  of  affimiatiou  or 
negation.  But  besides  the  parts  of  propositions  the  iiiiiid  also 
hinds  together  sentences  and  entire  propositions,  $  2.  availing 
itself  of  words  expressing  this  nniun  of  different  affirmations 
and  negatiims  and  wliich  are  called  TiartiWea;  in  whose  pniper 
use  the  art  of  speaking  well  princii>ally  consists.  It  is  in 
order  that  reasoning  lie  consecutive  and  methodical  tliat  terms 
sliowinj;  the  connection,  restriction,  diatinclion,  opposition,  cjn- 
phasis.  etc,  are  needed.  And  when  they  are  despised  the 
hearer  is  eniliarrassed. 

Th.  I  admit  that  particles  are  very  useful;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  art  of  speaking  well  consists  principally  in 
their  proper  use.  If  any  one  presents  only  aphorisms  or 
detached  theses,  as  they  often  do  in  the  universities,  or  as  in 
the  case  of  that  which  they  call  among  the  jurisconsults  an 
iirtii'iflttfe  libel,  or  as  in  the  urticlea  which  are  offered  to  the 
witnc.-ist's.  then  provided  we  arrange  these  propositions  well 
we  shall  accomplish  verj'  nearly  the  same  result  in  making 
them  understood  as  if  we  had  put  in  the  connective  and  the 
[wirticU's;  for  the  reader  supplies  them.  But  I  admit  there 
wouhl  W  trouble  if  yim  put  in  the  particles  badly,  and  mach 
nmre  than  if  you  omitted  them.  I'.irticles  seem  to  me  also 
to  unite  not  only  the  parts  of  discourse  composed  of  profwsi- 
tions  and  the  parts  of  the  projiositioii  composed  of  ideas,  but 
also  the  [liirts  of  the  idea,  composed  in  many  ways  by  the 
combination  of  other  idea.*.  And  it  is  this  last  conneotion 
which  is  indicated  by  the  pre/iositiona,  while  the  aditrb* 
modify  tlie  athrmaliim  or  nepition  in  the  verb;  and  the  con- 
jiiH'-iiona  nuHlify  the  connection  of  different  afiSrmations  or 
negations.  But  1  doubt  not  that  you  have  noticed  all  this 
yourself,  althouiih  your  words  seem  to  state  otherwise. 

S  .'1.  iii.   The  part  o(  grjimuiar  which  treats  of  particles  h»» 
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been  cultivated  less  ttiiin  that  whiuh  reiJiesenta  iu  ortler  tJie 
ettiteg.  ^ndere,  motlee,  tenses.,  gerundives,  and  supines.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  languages  tLey  have  also  arranged  the  particles 
under  some  titles  by  distinct  subdivisions  with  great  aj>[iear- 
ance  of  exactness.  But  it  is  not  sulficient  t-o  run  through 
these  catalogues.  One  must  reflect  u]<ou  his  own  thoughts  in 
onler  to  observe  the  forms  which  the  mind  takes  in  discours- 
ing, for  the  particles  are  so  many  iudications  of  the  action  of 
the  mind. 

Th.  It  is  very  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  particles  is 
important,  and  I  wish  we  might  enter  into  much  greater 
detail  thereui>on.  For  nothing  would  be  more  suiteil  to  make 
knowD  the  different  forms  of  the  understanding.  Geitdera  are 
of  no  account  in  philosophical  grammar,  but  the  cases  corre- 
spond to  the  prepositions,  and  often  the  preposition  is  enveloped 
in  the  noun  and  as  it  were  absorbed,  and  other  particles  are 
concealed  iu  the  inflections  of  the  verbs. 

S  A.  Pit.  In  order  property  to  explain  particles  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  render  them  (as  is  usual  in  a  dictionary)  by  the 
words  of  another  language  which  approach  most  nearly  their 
meaning,  because  it  is  as  difficult  to  comjireheud  their  precise 
meaning  in  one  language  as  in  another ;  besides  the  significa- 
tions of  related  words  iu  two  languages  are  not  always  exactly 
the  same  and  indeed  they  vary  iu  one  and  the  same  language. 
I  remember  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  there  is  one  particle 
of  a  single  letter'  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up  more  than 
fifty  Ei)^ification3. 

TH.  Scholars  have  attem]>ted  to  make  special  treatises  ujKin 
the  particles  of  the  L<itin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  and  Htrauchius,' 
a  celebrated  jurisconsult,  has  published  a  book  upon  the  use 
of  particles  in  jurisprudence,  where  their  signitication  is  of  no 
small  consequence.  We  ordinarily  find,  however,  that  it  is 
rather  by  means  of  examples  and  synonymes  that  they  attempt 
to  explain  them,  than  by  distinct  notions.     Further  we  can 

'  /*.  Ibe  ulverb  *?.  —  Tr. 

1  JolwQD  Biraucb.  1(113-11180,  the  niBiemal  ancle  ot  Leibnitz,  (i  dUtinpiiahed 
JnrtseonBull,  Frofessormt  Lp)|i)!i|{,  Jens,  and  Gietuen,  and  Syndlcoa  id  Brnun- 
Khwetg:  ff.  GnhraneT,  G.  W.  Frrihtrr  v.  Leibnili.  Pt.  I.,  Bk.  I.,  pp.  ti,  35  iq., 
aud  .iitmerkangen  i.  eni.  Bui-ht.  pp.  8.  T.  The  book  bere  referred  to  b]( 
Lelbnlli  is  entilted:  Lf-ziron  parflrultirum  jitrii  t.  de  uaii  tt  fffieacia  quor- 
j'mi'tm  tj/nKatfjorrmatum  tt  pnrlicalariini  indtcliiiiiblliiim,  —  Tr. 
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not  always  find  a  general  or  formal  signifioation  for  them,  as 
the  late  Bohlius '  called  it,  which  can  satisfy  all  the  examples; 
but  notwithstanding  this  we  can  always  reduce  all  the  uses  of 
a  wurd  tu  a  definite  number  of  significations.  And  this  is 
wliat  should  be  done. 

§  5.  Ph.  In  fact  the  number  of  significations  greatly  esceeJs 
that  of  the  particles.  In  English  the  particle  6«(  has  very  diffe^ 
ent  significations:  (1)  when  I  say:  btU  to  say  no  more,  {mail 
pour  ue  rien  dire  de  plus)  aa  if  this  particle  indicated  that  the 
inind  stops  in  its  course  before  it  has  reached  the  end.  But 
saying :  (-)  I  saw  but  two  jAanets  (je  vis  seulement  deux  planet^a), 
the  mind  restricts  the  sense  of  what  it  means  to  that  which 
has  been  expressed  by  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Aud 
when  I  say  (3)  :  you  pray,  but  it  is  noi  that  Ood  Kould  bring  <ioi 
to  the  true  religion,  but  that  he  would  cotifirnt  you  iit  your  oirn 
(vons  priez  Dieu  mais  ce  u'est  pas  qu'il  veuille  vous  amener  a 
la  fonnaissance  de  la  vraye  Religion,  maig  qu'il  vous  contirme 
d;ui3  la  vostre),  the  first  but  (or  mat's)  designates  a  suppositioa 
in  the  luind  which  is  otherwise  than  it  should  be,  and  the 
second  shows  that  the  mind  puts  a  direct  opposition  between 
what  ineeedes  and  what  follows.  (4)  All  aitimala  ftave  »e»st, 
but  (I  flfxj  ia  an  animal  (tons  les  animaux  out  du  sentimeot 
mttia  le  chien  est  un  animal).  Here  the  particle  aiguities  the 
connection  of  the  seconii  proposition  with  the  first, 

Tb.  The  French  mais  (but)  may  be  substituted  in  all  these 
iustanci's  except  the  second ;  but  the  German  aUein,  taken  m 
a  p:irtii'lt',  which  signifies  a  kind  of  mixture  of  mar's  (but)  anil 
sriili-mi'nl  (only),  may  doubtless  be  substituted  instead  of  but 
in  all  tht'sc  examph's  except  the  hist,  where  its  use  may  be  a 
little  doubtful.  .Vain  (but)  is  also  rendered  in  German  sonie- 
tinu'S  by  ttlfr.  sometimes  by  aondera,  wliich  indicates  a  sepi- 
raiinn  or  st'i;reg;ition  and  apprviaehes  the  particle  aUein.  For 
a  pioiu'r  esplanatit>n  of  the  jwrtiLles,  it  is  not  eutlicient  to 
mako  :in  aKstrjict  explication  as  we  have  just  made  here  ;  but 
wc  must  proceed  In  a  i«iK»]ihra3e  which  may  be  substituted  in 

<  Soinnpl  VoM,  ir>Il-)(K>.  rn>[iwor  at  Rnsiork.  wbo  deioled  tilmself  lo  llw 
turllifniiK'v  rt(  tlip  MuJy  •>!  llifhni>w  in  Crtttusnr.  ■nd  whom  I^ibniti  mentiom 
l<nit»M>  of  hU  Kurk*  lO  tlw  AWrtu*  of  lh»  Hebrew  Vowel-  and  AccentSigM; 
i;/,  Ihilnis.  Lrif-ni!.  <'IK  >•«>.■  >1.  IW-  H*  l'ubli»lw.l  ■  Urge  atuober  of  worH. 
ItintAI  «Ut(-h  mi*  .ViTNtiM.  .'<  r.  tt  a,>ynlihiii,  l&i,  amd  Di$»eTlat.  pro  Jir- 
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its  place,  as  the  definition  may  bo  pnt  in  the  pliwe  of  the  thing 
defined.  When  we  have  striven  to  seek  and  to  determine 
tliese  sitiiable  paraphranes,  in  all  the  particles  so  far  as  they 

>  &re  susceptible  of  them,  we  shall  have  regulated  their  sig- 
nifications. Let  us  try  to  attain  this  result  in  our  four  ex- 
amples. In  the  first  we  mean :  Thus  fur  only  speak  we  of 
this,  and  no  farther  (non  piU)  ;  in  the  second  :  I  see  only  two 
planets,  and  no  more ;  in  the  third :  You  pray  tiod,  and  for 
this  only,  viz.  to  be  confirmed  in  your  religion,  and  no  more, 

;  in  the  fourth,  it  is  as  if  we  said :  all  animals  have  sense ; 
,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  that  only,  and  no  more  is  needed. 
\  The  dog  is  an  animal,  be  then  has  sense.     Thus  all  these 

>  examples  indicate  limits,  and  a  w>n  plus  ultra,  whether  in 
things,  or  in  discourse.    Thus  but  is  an  end,  a.  limit  of  the 

se,  as  if  we  said :  stop,  we  are  there,  we  have  reached  our 

\  But.     But,  Bute,  is   an  old  Teutonic  word,  signifying   some- 

I  thing  fixed,  an  abode.    Beuten  (an  obsolete  wonl  found  still  in 

a  church  songs)  is  to  abide.     Mais  originates  from  mayia, 

'  as  if  any  one  wished  to  say :  (w  for  the  surplua  we  must  leave  il, 

which  is  the  same  as  saying :  No  more  is  needed,  it  is  enough, 

let  us  ooine  to  something  else,  or  this  is  something  else.     But 

as  the  use  of  languages  varies  in  a  strange  manner,  it  would  1)6 

'  necessary  to  enter  much  farther  into  the  detail  of  examples  iii 

I   order  sufficiently  to  regulate  the  significations  of  particles.    In 

IVench  we  avoid  the  double  raaia  by  a.  appendant  (however) ,  and 

we  should  say:  Vous  priez,  cependant  ce  n'est  pas  pour  obtenir 

'"  la  verity  mais  pour  estre  confirm^  dans  vostre  opinion   (You 

I  pray,  not  however  (cepemtant)  to  obtain  the  truth  but  {mats) 

f  to  be  confirmed  in  your  opinion).     The  sed  of  the  Latins  was 

often  expressed  formerly  by  ains,  which  is  the  ami  of  the 

Italians,  and  the  French  in  modifying  it  have  deprived  their 

}  language  of  an  advantageous  expression.    For  example  :  There 

I   was  no  certainty  about  it,  yet  {cepejidant)  we  were  persuaded 

I  of  what  1   have  informed  you,  because  we  like  to  believe 

I   vhat  we  wish ;  but  it  has  been  found  that  it  was  not  so ;  but 

'   (ni'ns)  rather,  etc.   (11  n'y  avoit  rien  de  seur,  eependatU  on  estoit 

I  persmiul^  de  ce  que  je  tous  ay  mand^,  parce  qu'on  aime  k  croire 

u'on  Bouhaite;   mais  il  s'est  trouv4  que  ce  n'estoit  pas 

I  eela;  ains  plustost,  etc.). 

i  6.  ph.   My  purpose  has  been  to  touch  this  matter  only 


estoit  pas 

atter  only  I 
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very  slightly.  I  would  add  that  particles  often  include  eitht^r 
constantly  or  in  ceitaiii  constructions  the  sense  of  an  entire 
proposition. 

Tk.  But  when  it  is  a  complete  sentiment,  I  think  that  it  is 
only  by  means  of  a  kind  of  ellipsis ;  otherwise  it  is  the  i»t^r- 
jectiona  alone  which  in  my  opinion  can  subsist  by  themselvi^s 
and  say  all  in  a  word,  as  ah.'  (hoi  me!).  For  when  we  say 
maia,  adding  nothing  more,  it  is  an  ellipsis  for ;  bat  let  us  ti'ait 
for  the  conjirmalion  of  intelligence  and  not  flatter  ourselves 
unduly.  There  is  something  approximating  to  this  in  the  nisi 
of  the  Latins :  ei  nisi  non  esset,  if  there  were  not  but  (mais). 
For  the  rest  I  should  not  be  displeased,  sir,  had  you  entered  a 
little  farther  into  the  detail  of  the  turns  of  the  mind  which 
appear  marvellous  in  the  use  of  the  particles.  But  since  we 
have  reason  for  hastening  to  conclude  this  investigation  of 
words  and  to  return  to  things,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  you 
longer,  although  I  truly  think  that  languages  are  the  best 
mirrors  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  an  exact  analysis  of  the 
signification  of  words  would  show  us  better  than  anything  else 
the  workings  of  the  understanding. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
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§  1.  Ph.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  terms  arc 
abstract  or  concrete.  Each  abstract  idea  is  distinct,  so  that  of 
two  the  one  can  never  be  the  other.  The  mind  must  perceive 
by  its  intuitive  knowledge  the  difference  between  thetn,  and 
cuiisequently  two  of  these  ideas  can  never  be  affirmed  one  of 
another.  Every  one  sees  at  once  the  falsehood  of  these  propo- 
sitions :  h'lmanity  it  animaiity  or  rational i1  >j :  this  is  as  evident 
as  any  of  the  generally  received  maxims. 

Th.  There  is  still  something  to  be  said  thereuiwn.  We 
admit  that  justice  is  a  virtue,  a  habit  (hubitua),  a  qnality,  an 
accident,  etc.  Thus  two  abstract  terms  may  be  stated  o 
another.  I  am  fui-thermore  wont  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of 
abstracts.  There  are  abstract  loi/ii-al  terms,  and  th«re  are 
also  abstract  real  terms.     The  ahalracl  real  terms,  or  conceived 
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lent  as  leol,  ar«  either  esseuc^s  or  ivuts  of  the  essciicv,  or 
locidents,  i.e.  beit^a  aJiled  to  substiiui-e.  The  abstract  logicat 
terms  are  the  predicatJoos  reduced  to  terms,  as  if  I  s<)id:  ii>  be 
a  man,  to  be  an  animal;  aud  in  this  sense  the  one  van  lx> 
8Ut«d  of  the  other,  by  sayiug:  to  be  a  man  ia  to  be  anuMMol. 
But  in  the  realities  this  has  do  i>lace.  For  we  eaiiuot  say  that 
humanity  or  man-ness'  (Cltommeitf)  —  (if  you  please),  which  is 
the  essence  of  the  wliole  man,  is  auimality,  which  is  only  a 
part  of  this  esseucs;  yet  these  abstract  and  incomplete  beings 
si^ilied  by  the  abstract  real  terms  have  also  their  geuem  and 
8[)e«ie8  which  are  not  leas  expressed  by  the  abstract  real  terms: 
thns  tliere  is  predication  between  them,  as  1  have  shown  by 
the  example  of  justice  and  virtue. 

i  2.  Ph.  One  may  alvrays  say  that  substances  Imvo  only 
few  abstract  names;  they  have  scarcely  s]>oken  iu  the  schools 
of  humanity,  animality,  corporality ;  aud  they  have  never  beeu 
authorized  in  the  world. 

Tk.  The  reason  is  that  but  fewof  these  terms  were  necessary 
to  serve  as  examples  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  general  no- 
tion, which  was  the  reason  why  they  were  not  wholly  neglected. 
If  the  ancients  did  not  use  the  word  kumanitt/  in  the  sense  of 
the  schools,  they  said  hiimun  vaJure,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
It  is  certain  also  tliat  they  said  divinity,  or  rather  divine 
nature ;  aud  theologians  having  found  it  needful  to  spealc  of 
these  two  natures  and  of  real  accidents,  they  were  attached  to 
these  abstr.ict  entities  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  aud  the- 
ology, and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  jiroper. 


CHAI'Tf;R    IX 

OF   THE    IMI'EKFEtTIO.SS    OF    WORUS 

S  1,  Ph.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  double  une  of  woi-dit. 
The  one  is  to  register  our  own  thoughts  in  order  to  aid  onr 
•memory  which  makes  us  talk  to  ourselves;  the  other  i»  to 
ooiumuuicate    our   thoughts   to  others  by   mtmns    of   »iH'Cch. 
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■  These  two  uses  show  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  words. 
S  2.  When  we  speak  only  to  ourselves,  it  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference what  words  we  employ,  provided  we  remember  their 
meaning  and  do  not  change  it.  But  §  3.  </ie  um  of 'communication 
is  also  of  two  kinds,  civil  and  philosophic.  The  civil  consists 
in  the  conversation  and  use  of  the  civil  life.  The  phihtopkit 
use  is  that  made  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  giving  precise 
notions  and  to  express  in  general  propositions  certain  trutlis. 

Th.  Very  good :  words  are  not  less  viarka  (notvt)  for  us 
(as  the  characters  of  arithmetic  or  algebra  may  be)  than  signs 
for  others  ;  and  the  use  of  words  as  of  signs  is  as  much  In 
place  when  the  question  concerns  the  application  of  general 
prfcepts  to  the  usage  of  life,  as  when  it  concerns  the  discovery 
or  verification  of  these  precepts.  The  first  use  of  signs  is  civil, 
and  the  second  philosophic. 

i  it.  Pii.  Now  it  is  difficult,  chiefly  in  the  following  cases, 
to  learn  and  retain  the  idea  which  each  word  signifies,  (1) 
when  these  ideas  are  verj'  complex;  (2)  when  the  ideas  com- 
posing  a  new  one  have  no  natural  bond  between  them,  so  th^t 
there  is  in  nature  no  fixed  nu'asure  nor  any  model  to  rectify  and 
rt"j,'iilnte  them;  (.S)  when  the  model  is  not  easy  to  be  known; 
(4>  when  the  meaning  of  the  word  aiid  the  real  essence  are 
not  ex;u'tly  the  s;»me.  The  names  of  the  modes  are  most  lia- 
hie  to  lif  doubtful  and  imjierfect  for  the  two  first  reasons,  and 
those  of  substanees  for  the  two  seeond.  g  6.  When  the  idea 
of  ihf  modes  is  very  eon>plex,  as  tliat  of  the  majority  of  the 
tevm*  of  t'lhies.  they  nrely  have  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion in  tlio  minds  of  two  different  jiersous.  S  7.  The  detect 
alsii  of  the  iiioih'ls  n'ndt'rs  those  words  ei^uivocal.  He  "bo 
livst  iii\.'uied  tho  word  lifu.-^m-r  (to  lie  abrupt  with)  understood 
llu'i-i'bv  \v!i;U  be  found  to  ihe  purpi'se,  without  informing  those 
wlio  liLUi'  used  it  as  he  of  his  prei'lse  meaiung,  and  without 
h.i\i;iL;  shown  them  any  constant  moilel.  §8.  Common  use 
t>'i;ul.iti's  >ulhv-u'ntly  iho  sense  of  worils  for  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, bu!  It  has  no  prtvision:  and  the  signification  most  ctin- 
t'oviiii'il  tv>  the  (veiiliar  naturr'  of  rhe  language  is  everyday 
dis|'uti'd,  Miiny  s[H';ik  of  jtortf.  bnl  few  have  the  same  under- 
staiiiliiig  of  it.  S  '•'-  Hiey  ;ire  only  simple  sounds  in  the 
moutlis  ol  nijtuy.or  nl  le.tst  their  meanings  are  very  indefinite. 
And  in  a  dimt>wrs«>  or  A>nver*Ation  iu  which  mention  is  made 
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of  honor,  faith,  grace,  t-eligion,  the  church,  and  above  all  in  dis- 
cussion, you  will  notice  at  once  that  men  have  different  notions 
which  they  apply  to  the  same  terms.  And  if  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  meaning  .of  the  terms  of  the  people  of  our 
Hme,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  understand  ancient  books. 
Fortunate  is  it  that  we  may  pass  them  by  save  when  they 
contain  what  we  should  believe  and  do. 

Th.  These  remarks  are  good:  but  in  regard  to  ancient  books, 
as  we  need  to  understand  Holy  Scripture  above  all,  and  aa 
Roman  laws  are  still  of  great  use  in  a  good  part  of  Europe,  we 
are  indeed  compelled  to  consult  a  great  many  other  ancient 
books ;  the  Rabbis,  the  Church  Fathers,  even  the  profane  his- 
torians. Besides  the  ancient  physicians  also  deserve  to  be 
understood.  The  practice  of  medicine  by  the  Greeks  came 
through  the  Arabs  to  us ;  the  water  from  the  fountain  has  been 
made  turbid  in  the  streams  of  the  Arabs,  and  purified  in  many 
respects  since  we  have  begun  to  Lave  recourse  to  the  original 
Greeks.  Rut  these  Arabs  do  not  cease  to  be  of  use  and  we  are  as- 
sured that  Ebenbitar,'  for  example,  who  in  his  books  on  Simples 
has  copied  Dioscoridea,  often  serves  to  throw  light  upon  him.  I 
find  also  that,  next  to  religion  and  history,  it  is  chiefly  in  medi- 
cine, as  far  as  it  is  empirical,' that  the  tradition  of  the  aiicients 
preserved  in  writing,  and  in  general  the  observations  of  aiiotlier 

'  Ibii'RUBaltar,  c.  tl97-124S,  a  itistiDgiilsbed  Arablaa  botanist,  — acconling 
u>  Poiiuliet  the  most  learned  that  the  Arahlan  Scbool  bus  produced.  — who 
wrote  a  Kenenil  lilstory  of  slraples,  or  ol  plauls  alphabetically  arran^icd,  a 
muleriii  meilifd,  baseil  upon  and  itahl  lc>  coulaln  tor  the  most  part  tlie  work  of 
tbe  (in.'«k  pliyxlrian  Dioscoridea,  c.  100  a.d.,  n.pi  -YA.n  'Inipxit,  aa  well  as  a 
vurlety  nt  facts  from  other  Boiircres,  indadinf;  ileBcriptions  of  plants  not  nieii- 
tioiied  by  either  IMosnirides  or  Pliny  the  Elder,  2:>-71l.  Most  of  Itaitnr'3 
trorha  still  remain  in  MHH.  in  tbe  libraries  of  Paris  anil  (be  Escurial.  Fr.  R. 
IHetz  piililishiflaiunall  fnucmpnt  of  the  work  on  Simples  In  his  Analertti  mt- 
lUini  er.  lihrin  Jf.S.V..  I.liutlw,  IS^It,  8vo.  There  are  also  Grotnt  ZaeainiwmM- 
Iniit,  il.  il.  Krli/le  d.  hrknnnt.  rioOifhen  Httt-ttnil-Xnkriiiiii»m(ilfl  v.  .  .  .  F.hn 
Bairhiif.  Am  rf.  ArahU'-h-'n  ninrtttH  v.  Dr.  J-repk  v.  Sonlki-im>'r.  2  vnla., 
Stuttj^rt.  1K40^3,  and  Triiil^  ilri  ilniplft.  trans,  hy  L.  I,evlerc,  in  Inst,  ile 
Pr^nie, Notices et  extn^t* ites MSS. de  U Bibl.  Nntionalc, rol.  -2:1. PI. I., Paris, 
IHTT,  4to.  Por  somflscronnt  of  Baitar,  r/.  I^clerc  In  (l-tzHli-  hebib-m.il'  mMi- 
einee(<fccA/ri/JS'ie,iiii.,in.ia).I'aris,i875iF.  A.Pouibct,  Hiit'iiri-di-iiiei>'iirn 
natanlleK  flu  mni/en  ntfe.  I^ris,  INK).  Mvo.  Scbaarsoliinidl  says  Ihat  l«ibnitz 
may  have  liei>n  Id  in  tho  remark  which  lie  liere  makes  iipnn  Baitar  by  the 
ErrrnUati'inet  lb-  h'lmmiiimi"  hiilet  iutrli-ir.  appcnilnl  to  Claud.  Siilmasius, 
ISW-lliKI,  I'louanm  trm-iMh-nri,  P.  KM.  a.  H.  110.  a.  A..  TraJecti-ad-Rhenura. 
IHSn,  'i  vols.,  ffil.,  where  ciitTerent  ncoouiils  of  Dioworides  arc  amended  from 
Ebnliitar.  -Ta. 
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iiiiiy  1m-  of  nervii!c  I  have  tlierefore  always  held  in  high 
CHti'Oiii  piiyHiciuiis  imich  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity; 
mill  I  WiiH  vi'iy  S(ii-i-y  that  Reinesius,'  excellent  in  both  depan- 
tiii'iilH  (of  knowlitdge),  liad  turned  aside  to  explain  the  rit^s 
and  hlNtory  of  the  ancients,  rather  than  to  recover  a  part  of 
th<<  knowh-dge  tlit'y  had  of  nature,  in  which  it  has  been  shown 
tliiit.  he  wDidd  have  burn  able  furthermore  marvellously  to  su<v 
eei'd.  When  tlie  hatinx,  Crrceks,  Hebrews  and  Arabs  shall 
8IU1U'  day  bo  exhausti'd,  the  Chinese,  supplied  also  with  ancJeut 
biHiks,  will  enter  the  lists  and  furuish  matter  for  the  curiosity 
of  our  iTitics.  Not  to  speak  of  some  old  books  of  the  Persians, 
Armenians,  Oopts  and  Itnilmiins,  winch  will  be  unearthe^l  in 
time  sii  as  nut  to  neglect  any  light  antiquity  may  give  ou  doc- 
tiiui's  by  tradition  ami  on  facts  by  history.  And  if  there  were 
no  lunger  an  ancient  Inxik  to  examine,  ianguajj^es  would  take 
the  place  of  Uniks  and  thcv  are  the  most  aucient  monumeuts 
of  mankind.  In  time  all  the  laugnages  of  the  world  will  he 
reei'Viled  and  plaecd  in  the  dictionaries  and  grammars,  ami 
iHnup,iivd  togi'thcr;  this  will  lie  of  very  great  use  both  for  the 
kui'ttledgi-  of  things,  since  luunes  often  correspond  to  their 
pixpi-rtics  (as  is  seen  by  the  names  of  plants  among  different 
peoph'sV  and  for  tho  knowledgi'  ol  our  mind  and  the  wunder- 
tul  varietv  ol"  its  ojH'r.itions,  Xot  to  si>eak  of  the  origiu  of 
u.ili.Mis.  which  is  kn,.wn  by  means  of  solid  etymologies  which 
the  cuM^iris-ni  of  l.i:i^u,\i:W  will  Ih'sT  furnish."  But  of  this  I 
h.i\e  ,i',iv,).iy  si-'ken,  .Vnd  all  this  shows  the  use  and  extent 
of  >-:„;.»'i,  '.itT'e  .■."asidenM  by  some  otherwise  very  clever 
ph'.;.-s.>;>!:er-i  «'.■..'  take  the  ".ilvrry  ;.>  sjvak  with  o<.')nteniiiC  of 
"/;,!"",,'■,'  .-.v.;  -.v.  i;>.r.cr.i'.  of  i"^.""  .' -ly.  We  see  also  tlut 
I-.".:,.  >  «  ■.',',  ;-.;-.,-.  tor  ,i  lo-.-.c  :i-.-..e  ve;  :::.i::er  for  fruitful  exercise. 


-.-  ■■  t  ..  ■•nr".^  'r'.-'-^l  '-.TjiiK'.:  :.'  ii.-\-\.\nral  an-1  »uiiflii»ni« 
,   »    ,t    -        ■.    ,  .     •  .   « ..     >-  .;-..-fi..,-i¥.«" 

• \    .     ^  .-..-  -u  *,.  rii -..,-.  ,-.:-**..  '■'■^■ 
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and  they  will  do  well  not  to  amuse  themselves  too  much  with 
miiiutiie,  since  they  have  so  many  objects  more  pleasing  for 
treatment ;  though  I  well  know  that  DiinutiEe  aUo  are  often  very 
necessary  with  the  critics  for  the  discovery  of  more  important 
knowledge.  And  as  criticism  turns  in  lar^  measure  upon  the 
mcaiiiiig  of  words  and  the  interpretation  of  authors,  especially 
the  UDcients,  this  discussion  about  words  joined  with  the  men- 
tion yuu  made  of  the  ancients,  makes  me  touch  upon  this 
important  point.  But  to  retura  to  your  four  defects  of  nomi- 
nation, 1  tell  you,  sir,  that  we  can  remedy  them  all,  especially 
since  writing  has  been  invented  and  they  subsist  only  through 
our  negligence.  For  it  depends  upon  us  to  iix  their  meanings, 
at  least  in  any  scholarly  language,  and  to  agree  to  destroy  this 
tower  of  Batel.  But  there  are  two  defects  where  the  remedy 
is  inure  difficult,  consisting  the  one  in  the  doubt  which  exists 
whetlier  the  ideas  are  compatible,  when  experience  does  not 
furuitjh  them  all  combined  in  one  and  the  same  subject;  the 
other  in  the  necessity  for  making  provisional  definitions  of 
sensible  things,  when  our  experience  with  them  is  insufficient 
for  more  complete  definitions:  but  I  have  spoken  more  than 
once  of  both  these  defects.' 

i'h.  [I  am  going  to  tell  you  some  things  which  will  serve 
further  to  clear  1 1  to  5o  e  extent  the  defects  you  have  just 
remarked,  and  the  tl  rd  of  those  which  I  have  iiulicated 
makes  it  seem  thit  these  dehn  tioiis  are  provisional ;  viz. ;  — 
when  we  have  no  s  fh  lent  k  o  vledge  of  our  sensible  models, ' 
i.e.  tlie  substaiit  il  l>e  n(,s  of  corporeal  nature.  This  defect 
also  makes  us  ig  ora  t  is  to  vhether  we  may  combine  the 
sensible  qnalities  hi  t  re  has  not  combined,  because  at 
bottom  we  do  not  u  Iprstnn  1  tl  em.]  Kow  if  the  signification 
of  the  words  wh  ch  scr  e  for  the  mixed  motles  is  uncei-tiiin. 
for  lack  of  models  vh  ch  sho  v  the  same  eomjiosition,  that  of 
the  names  of  the  substantial  beings  is  uncei-tain  for  a  wholly 
contrary  reason,  because  they  must  signify  what  is  supposed  to 
he  conformed  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  to  be  related  to  the 
models  formed  by  nature, 

1^-  I  have  already  more  than  once  remarked  in  our  pre- 
vious conversations  that  this  is  not  essential  to  the  ideas  of 

■  C/.  AVwrwcryj.Bk.  III.,  chap.  R.  —  TR. 
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substances ;  but  I  admit  that  ideas  made  after  nature  are  the 
surest  and  most  useful. 

§  12.  Ph.  When  then  we  follow  the  models  wholly  made 
by  nature,  unless  the  imagination  finds  it  necessary  to  retain 
•  their  representations,  the  names  of  substances  have  in  onli' 
nary  use  a  double  relation,  as  I  have  already  shown.  The 
first  is  that  they  signify  the  internal  and  real  constitution  of 
things,  but  this  model  cannot  be  known  and  consequently  can- 
not serve  to  regulate  the  significations. 

Til.  That  is  not  the  question  here,  since  we  are  sj>eaking  of 
ideas  of  which  we  have  motlels ;  the  internal  essence  is  in  the 
thiu>;,  but  we  agree  that  it  cannot  serve  as  a  pattern. 

g  IS.  Pk.  The  sfcond  relation  is  then  that  which  the  names 
of  substances  immediately  have  to  the  simple  ideas,  which 
exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  substance.  But  as  the  nnmljer 
of  these  ideas  united  in  one  and  the  same  subject  is  great,  lueD 
speak  of  this  same  subject,  tonning  very  different  ide-as  of  it, 
both  by  the  different  combination  of  the  simple  ideas  thev 
make  and  iH'causo  the  greater  part  of  the  qualities  of  bodies 
are  the  powers  which  they  have  of  producing  changes  in 
other  iMidii'S  and  receiving  them  ;  witness  the  changes  cue  of 
the  Uisest  metals  is  cajKible  of  undergoing  through  the  ojxra- 
tiim  of  lire,  and  it  receives  many  more  yet  at  the  hands  of  i 
chemist,  through  the  application  of  other  bodies.  Further,  one 
is  ei'uti'iited  with  weight  and  color  as  criteria  for  a  knowledge 
of  gold;  another  incfudes  ductility,  fixedness ;  and  the  third 
desiivs  Ii>  make  us  take  into  consideration  its  solubilitj-  in 
aiiu:i  n'i;ia,  S  U-  As  things  likewise  often  resemble  each 
otiiei-,  it  is  sometimes  dilHcult  to  designate  their  precise 
ditrelenc.'S. 

fi.  .\s  IhvHes  are  n'ally  liable  to  be  altered,  disguiseil. 
falsiiie.l.  eouiiterfeited.  it  is  a  great  point  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish and  n'eogui.-e  tiieni.  Gold  is  disguised  in  solution. 
but  '.I  may  K>  drawn  oiT,  either  by  precipitating  it  or  dis- 
tilling tlio  water;  and  counterfeit  or  adulterated  gold  i» 
n'e.\i;ui.-iHl  or  purititvl  by  the  art  of  the  assavers,  which  not 
Ih-ihi;  kimun  tii  ovorj-Kvly.  it. is  not  strange  that  men  do  not 
all  have  the  sune  idea  of  gold.  And  onlinarily  it  is  onlj 
the  e]i)teH4  who  have  sutficiently  just  ideas  of  these  mat- 
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§  15.  Ph.  This  variety  does  not,  however,  cause  so  much 
confusioit  ID  civil  intercourse  as  in  philosophic  researches. 

77i.  It  would  be  more  tolerable  if  it  had  no  influence  in  prao- 
tical  life  where  it  is  often  important  not  to  receive  a  Qui  pro 
quo,  anil  consequently  to  know  the  characteristics  of  things  or 
to  have  at  hand  the  class  who  know  them.  And  it  is  especially 
important  as  regards  drugs  and  materials  which  are  costly,  and 
of  which  you  may  have  need  on  important  occasions.  The 
philosophical  confusion  will  manifest  itself  rather  in  the  use 
of  more  general  terms. 

§  18.  Ph.  The  names  of  si'mpfeM/eas  are  less  liable  to  equivo- 
cation, and  we  are  rarely  mistaken  as  regards  the  terms  white, 
bitter,  etc. 

Th.  It  is,  however,  true  that  these  terms  are  not  wholly 
exempt  from  uncertainty;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the 
example  of  neighboring  colors  which  are  within  the  confines  of 
two  species  and  whose  species  is  doubtful. 

§  19,  Ph.  Afterthenamesof  simple  ideas,  those  of  the  si'm^jfe 
modes  are  least  doubtful,  as  for  example,  those  of  figures  and 
numljers.  But,  §  20,  the  mixed  modes  and  substinces  cause  all 
the  trouble,  §  21.  Men  will  say  that  instead  of  imputing 
tliese  imperfections  to  the  words,  we  should  rather  put  them 
to  the  account  of  our  understanding ;  but  I  reply  thit  words 
interpose  themselves  to  such  an  extent  Iwtween  our  mind  and 
the  truth  of  things,  that  we  may  compire  them  with  the 
medium,  across  which  pass  the  rays  from  visible  objects,  and 
whi(;h  often  spreads  a  mist  before  our  eyes ;  and  I  have  tried 
to  think  that,  if  the  imperfections  of  language  were  more 
thoroughly  examined,  the  majority  of  the  disputes  would  cease 
of  themselves,  and  the  way  to  knowledge  and  perhaps  to  peace 
wouhl  be  more  open  to  men, 

Th.  I  think  we  could  succeed  from  this  time  in  written  dis- 
cussions, if  men  would  agree  upon  certain  rules  and  execute 
them  with  care.  But  in  order  to  proceed  exactly  rit-a  voce  and 
at  once,  some  change  in  the  language  would  he  necessary.  I 
have  elsewhere'  entered  upon  this  enquiry, 

■  In  li)a  n-ritJiiE!!  In  ritrt1ieran<n  of  his  plan  for  the  estnbllghment  ot  n  neoernl 
CharaPteriglic  or  Philnsnphiral  I.ttngiiH(!P.  .V/i^riouc  ninirali;  a  projert  wliich 
Leibnitz  liail  veiy  miii^h  at  hc^rt,  as  appears  from  hla  fTequent,  nWvwSon  \n  v\te 
ubject,  and  upon  whicb  titroagbout  hia  entire  life  ke8peDVinuc\i\aVn,c\iX«&l 
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§  22.  Ph.    While  waiting  for  this  reform  which  will  not  be 

ready  very  soon,  this  uiicei-tainty  regarding  words  should  teat-h 
us  to  be  moderate,  especially  when  it  is  a  question  of  imposing 
ut)oa  others  the  sense  attributed  by  us  to  the  ancient  authors, 
since  in  the  Greek  authors  it  is  found  that  nearly  every  one 
speaks  a  different  language. 

Tk.  I  have  been  rather  surprised  to  see  tliat  Greek  authon 
so  distant  from  one  another  iu  time  and  ])lace,  as  Homer, 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Eusebius,  Procopius, 
I'liotius,  approach  so  closely,  while  the  Latins  have  changed 
so  much,  and  the  Germans,  English,  and  French  much  more. 
Hut  the  fact  is,  the  Greeks  since  Homer's  tinie,  and  still 
nioi'c  when  Athens  was  iu  a  flourishing  condition,  had  gixxt 
authors  which  posterity  has  taken  as  models,  at  least  in  writ- 
ing. For  no  doubt  the  common  language  of  the  Greeks  nuist 
have  been  niucli  changed  already  under  the  rule  of  the  lloniatis. 
And  this  same  i-eason  accounts  for  the  fiict  that  the  Italian 
Ims  not  suffered  so  great  a  change  as  the  French,  because  the 
Italians,  having  had  earlier  writers  of  durable  reputation,  imi- 
tated and  moreover  esteemed  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and 
other  authors  at  a  time  when  those  of  the  French  were  do 
longer  appreciated. 

CHAPTER  X 

OF    THE   ABU.SE   OF    WORDS 

§  1.  Ph.  besides  the  natural  imperfections  of  language. 
there  are  some  that  are  vohiiitary  and  arise  from  negligence,  anil 
it  is  an  iilume  of  words  to  use  them  so  badly.  The  first  and  luiwl 
palpalile  abuse  is,  §  1*.  that  we  attiu'h  no  clear  idea  to  them.  Of 
these  words  there  are  two  classes :  the  first  have  never  hail 
any  definite  idea,  either  iu  their  origin  or  ordinary  use.  Fit 
the  most  jKirt  philosophical  and  religious  sects  have  introduceii 

pn'tarnlorv,  niiit  with  litllo  pciiiilive  n-sulta  in  ni'comi'lishine;  his  plnD.  ff- 
S,-ii-  ]i*iHi]it,  Bk.  IV.  olmp.  II.  S  2,  Tb,.  chnp.  IT,  S  i:l,  Th. ;  G^rhudt,  /-o^I.|■^ 
pMttv.  fifliiift.,  li,iWi:  i.2I  iiq.,V.Tdnmnn,0  f/.:  G,1.3  tq.,  E.  8:2  sq..(ii»if.. 
TrmiliileiibnTi;,  I'rhfr  Lfihn'n.  i'wddir/  finer  allfffiiifirun  Chararteritlik.  i» 
hU  HiUof.  Jtrltniiir  t.  Pbil<»:..  vol.  a,  pp.  1  «'/-■  Bprlin,  ISUT;  L.  Ned.  G.  IT. 
BaAiite  alt  l^ra^lifortfhvr  mid  Etffniolu-/e,    Ft.  U.,  pp.  13  tq.,  Hridelbdi, 
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them  in  order  to  support  some  strange  opinion,  or  to  conceal 
some  weak  place  in  their  system.  They  are,  however,  tiistin 
guishing  characters  in  the  mouth  of  members  of  the  party. 
§  a.  There  are  other  words,  which  in  their  first  and  common 
use  have  some  cleat  idea,  but  which  have  since  been  appro- 
piiateil  to  very  important  matters  without  attaching  to  them 
any  certain  idea.  In  this  way  the  words  wisdom,  glory,  grace, 
are  often  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

Th.  I  believe  that  insignificant  words  are  less  in  number 
than  you  think,  and  that  with  a  little  care  and  good  will  you 
can  Hll  up  their  void  or  iii  their  indefiniteness.  Wisdom 
appears  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  science  of  happiness. 
Gi'CKe  is  a  favor  done  to  those  who  do  not  deserve  it  and  who 
tind  themselves  in  a  state  where  they  need  it.  And  glory  is 
the  fame  of  the  excellence  of  some  one. 

§  4.  Ph.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  examine  whether  there  is 
anything  to  be  said  iu  regard  to  these  definitions,  but  rather  to 
notice  the  causes  of  the  abuse  of  words.  In  tfte  first  place,  we 
leai-n  the  words  before  we  learn  the  ideas  belonging  to  them,  and 
children  accustomed  thereto  from  the  cradle  use  them  in  like 
manner  during  their  whole  life  :  the  more  as  they  do  not  cease 
to  make  themselves  understood  in  conversation,  without  ever 
having  fixed  their  idea,  by  using  different  expressions  in  order 
to  make  others  understand  their  meaning.  This,  however,  often 
fills  their  discourses  with  a  quantity  of  vain  sounds,  especially 
in  matters  concerning  morals.  Men  take  the  words  they  find 
in  use  among  their  neighbors,  and  in  order  not  to  appear 
ignorant  of  their  meaning  employ  them  confidently  without 
giving  them  a  certain  sense;  and,  as  in  this  kind  of  discourse 
they  are  rarely  in  the  right,  they  are  also  rarely  convinced 
that  they  are  wrong;  and  to  wish  to  draw  them  from  their 
error  is  to  wish  to  dispossess  a  vagalwnd. 

Tk.  Men  in  fact  take  so  rarely  the  necessary  trouble  to 
understand  terms  or  words  that  I  have  more  than  once  been 
astonished  that  children  can  learn  languages  so  soon,  and  that 
men  furthermore  speak  them  so  accurately;  a  view  to  which 
we  attach  so  little  in  instructing  children  in  their  mother 
tongue  and  which  others  think  of  so  little  in  acquiring  clear 
definitions;  the  more  so  as  those  we  learn  in  the  schools  do 
not  ordinarily  concern  the  words  in  public  use.     "Fot  tt\e  x%?X,^ 
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a<l)uit  that  men  frequently  happen  to  be  wrong  when  indeed 
they  discuss  seriously  and  speak  in  accord  with  their  feeling; 
but  I  have  also  remarked  often  enough  that  in  their  speculative 
discussions  upon  matters  within  the  province  of  their  mind, 
they  have  every  reason  for  two  sides,  except  in  the  oppositions 
they  uiiike  to  ea«h  other  where  they  misconsti-ue  another's 
view.  This  arises  from  the  bad  use  of  terms  and  sometimes 
also  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction  and  affectation  of  superi- 
ority. 

§  5.  Ph.  In  the  second  place  the  use  of  words  is  sometimes 
iHfomitunt,  a  practice  only  too  general  among  scholars.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  plain  cheat,  and  if  voluntary,  is  folly  or  maUw. 
If  any  one  so  conducted  himself  in  his  accounts  (as  to  take  an 
X  fur  a  V),  who,  I  pray,  would  have  anything  to  do  wiih 
him ',' 

Th.  This  ainise  being  so  common  not  only  among  scholars 
but  ;dso  in  the  world  at  large,  I  believe  that  it  is  due  rather  to 
bixl  custom  and  inudvertem;e  than  to  malice.  Usually  the 
different  significations  of  the  same  word  have  some  attinttv; 
this  miikes  one  I'ass  for  another  and  does  not  give  time  to  con- 
sider what  is  said  with  all  the  precision  that  is  desirable.  We 
aiv  iU-eu3tomed  to  tropes  and  figures,  and  some  elegance  or 
brilliant  falsehood  easily  imjioses  upon  us.  For  we  oftener 
seek  pleasure,  amusement,  and  appearance,  than  truth ;  besides, 
vanity  mixes  itself  therein. 

S  li.  Ph.  The  third  abuse  is  an  affected  obscurity,  either  1)T 
giving  terms  in  use  tuittsual  vieaniags,  or  by  introducing  ne« 
termx  without  exphiining  tliem.  The  ancient  Sophists,  whom 
I.ui'ian  ridicules  so  properly,  pretending  to  speak  of  every- 
thing, covered  their  ignorance  under  the  veil  of  the  obscurity 
of  words,  Anu>ug  the  .iccts  of  philosophers  the  Peripatetic 
has  shown  itself  remarkable  by  this  detect;  but  the  other 
st'i'ls,  even  among  the  moilenis.  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  it 
For  example,  the  jieople  who  abuse  the  term  exlntaioit,  and 
find  it  necessary  to  confuse  it  with  that  of  body.  §  7.  Logic 
or  the  art  of  discussion,  which  is  held  in  such  high  esteem, 
luts  lie][H'd  to  maintain  this  obscurity.  §  8.  Those  who 
liave  given  themselves  up  to  it  have  been  useless  or  rather 
detrimentitl  to  the  state;  §  9.  while  mechanics,  tfaoimh  de- 
spised by  the  learned,  have  been  serviceable  to  hnmaii  ^t. 
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But  tltese  obscure  doctors  have  been  admired  by  the  ignorant; 
and  they  have  been  thought  invincible  because  provided  with 
briers  and  thorns,  into  which  it  was  no  pleasure  to  thrust  one's 
self,  their  obscurity  alone  serving  as  a  defence  of  their  absurd- 
ity. §  12.  The  evil  is  that  this  art  of  obscuring  words  has 
confused  the  great  rules  of  men's  action,  religion  and  justice. 

Th.  Your  complaint  is  largely  just :  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  there  are,  though  rarely,  pardonable  and  even  praiseworthy 
obscurities,  as  when  we  profess  to  be  enigmatical,  and  the 
enigma  is  timely.  Pythagoras'  so  used  it,  and  it  is  frequently 
the  manner  of  the  Orientals.  The  alchemists,  who  are  called 
adepts,  declare  that  they  wish  to  be  understood  only  by  the 
sons  of  the  art.  And  that  would  be  well,  if  these  pretended 
sons  of  the  art  had  the  key  to  the  cipher.  A  certain  obscurity 
may  be  allowed ;  but  something  must  be  concealed  which  is 
worth  divining,  and  the  enigma  must  be  decipherable.  But 
religion  and  justice  demand  clear  ideas.  It  seems  that  the 
little  order  brought  into  their  teaching  has  made  the  confusion 
in  their  doctrine;  and  the  indeterminateness  of  the  terms  is 
perhaps  more  harmful  than  their  obscurity.  !Now  as  logic  is 
the  art  which  teaches  the  order  and  connection  of  thoughts,  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  for  blaming  it.  On  the  contrary  it  is  for 
want  of  logic  that  men  deceive  themselves.' 

§14.  Ph.  The/ourtAa6uaei8  when  we  take  words  for  things, 
i.e.  believe  that  the  terms  correspond  to  the  real  essence  of  the 

■  Pythasoras,  e.  BHO-570-c.  .'500  n.c.  Tho  ceferencB  U  W  hUBO-cklled  SymbolB, 
or  HayiDgs  preserved  in  a  symbolic  form,  Id  order  that  their  meaning  might  be 
conceale'l  from  tbp  uainitiuted.  and  the  characteristic  of  irbich  is  the  uniuD  of 
an  eihliatl  prescript  with  an  external  actinn  relatively  IndlffereiiL  C/.  Dioge- 
nes Laertlus,  Devitis,  doumatihua,et  ajiophtheiimatis  clarorum  pkUotophiirum, 
VIII,  IT  I'};  who  Kives  some  of  these  symbols  with  interpretations  e(  a  part  of 
them;  Zeller,  PAifoj.d.  Gri(C.,0thed.,l892,  Vol.l,p.324.note2,«2.  Mullacb, 
Frai/ml.  Phitot,  Grmc.,  Vol.  1,  p.  901  iq.,  gives  a  collection  of  these  sayings. 
Examples  are:  "Carry  not  the  image  of  God  in  the  flnger-ring,"  "Stir  not 
the  fire  with  the  sword,"  "Sacrifice  and  pray  with  hare  leet."  QuttliDc, 
Gtiammlt.  Abhimdl..  Vol.  1,  p.  27H  rq.,  2.  280  tq.,  has  given  them  a  "pene- 
trating Investigation,"  on  vhich  Hee  the  note  of  Zeller  above  clt«d.  Leibnitz 
on  Pytbagoras,  i/.  Qerhardt.  ieifeiiii,  jiAito*.  Schrifl.,  7,  14T.  — Ta. 

'  Leibnitz,  while  rejecting  the  over-refinements  of  the  scholastic  logic,  never- 
theless rightly  valaea  formal  logic  as  an  ai<l  to  clear  thinking  and  correct 
rrasonlDg.  C/.  the  letter  to  Qabriel  Wagner,  1696,  Gerhardt,  Lfibiiii.  philot. 
bi-hri/t.,  7.  912  tq.,  Erdmann,  418  tq.,  Guhrauer,  Ltibitii.  dealtche  ScArifl,,  1, 
3T4  tq.,  Berlin,  183H.  — Ts. 
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sulistiiiK!<'s.  Wlio  is  there  brouglit  up  in  the  Peripatetic  plii- 
lowiiiliy  who  iliH's  not  think  that  tlie  ttsn  luuiies  which  represent 
the  fireiii>-iim'-iil:<  lire  exiictly  conformed  to  the  nature  of  things; 
tliat  l.)ii'  KiihKtiiHliiilfuniiii,  ri'iji-tiififi-  ii(iuh,abhorrenceo/a  vucHHm, 
iiili-iiti'imil  nj'prii':*,  et«!.,  jire  somethintj  i-eal  ?  The  Platonists 
hiivi'  l.lii'ir  n'lid  of  the  iruj-lil,  ami  the  Kpieureans  the  tendfnvyof 
their  iitonis  fiiiriinlx  miiremeMt  at  the  time  when  they  are  at 
ri'st.  If  the  twritil  or  etbeniit  rebielea' of  Dr.  More  had  pre- 
vjiih'd  in  any  corner  of  the  world  they  wonld  have  been  thouglit 
no  less  real. 

T/i.  I'rniMTly  s[M'akin;,'  this  is  not  to  take  words  for  things, 
Imt  to  iM'lii've  tlnit  tnie  which  is  not  so,  an  eri'or  too  common 
with  nil  men,  de|H'ndinn  not  alone  npon  the  abuse  of  words, 
hot  eiiiisistiiin  in  sonu'thing  entirely  different.  The  design 
111'  the  imiliViinivntH  is  a  very  useful  one,  and  we  onght  to 
think  of  ri'i'tifyiiij;  rather  tlian  of  rejecting  them.  Substances, 
>]n;nitities.  (piittities.  aetioiis  or  jtassions,  and  relations,  i.e.  five 
f;i'ner;il  names  of  things  may,  together  with  those  formeil  by 
(heir  eom[Misitioii,  antfice.  and  have  not  you  yourself,  in  inar- 
slijiUingidejis.  lieeii  willing  to  gr-iut  them  as  the  predicaments' 
1  h;ive  s|Hiken  alnive  of  sufiitlinitiiil  formit.^  And  I  know  not 
wliellier  we  huve  sntfieieut  rvuson  for  rejecting  the  vtyetalir* 
miiil.t.'  sin**o  jH'rsons  of  mueh  ex^wrience  and  judgment  recoj- 

>  Till'  .It':-!,!:  'T  ■flir.of  ril,i'-hf  nr*  tli<'  iii'rikl  or  cclHilial  bnlie* nf  iIk 
siiirif,  n  liii-h.  ihvi'niiii);  ii>  Moiv.  iliv  wiiU  of  mm  attFr  snOii'i^iit  puriHi-aiioii 
,111:1.11.  I'iilirr  HI  (Ifalli.  iu  lh#  casi-  t>[  n  very  trv  ot  the  DoblpM  anil  aaa 
Ur\'':.:  XT  M  !U>mi>  ifTiiM)  u(t<>r  •li>alh.     (V.  H.  Htm,  Oprrn  omaia,  Lmtdini, 

li'T;'.  ,'  i„U .  i,.l.:  r-.i.r.  /,  i.ii.«...i.i.;t..f fi.iw.  Blu  III,  cliaix  1.  Atioma.7; 

J{  .'.■.">  -  ..  V,i|.  ;,  p.  »«  j;.,  i'li»i>.  11.  }  2.  p.fT:  Antid-.-tat  adnrmt  AtUii- 

•  ..  ..ni.  ^u..^la|..:i.};'.v.•t.■-'.|«.■.■!^-■^R. 

-■  rii.'  «,-hi>laMii'  plii:.>iii>|>liy  rwei:nii*ii  thret  tonm  wr  klods  ol  sonls.  rem- 
K|K<;;,tini:  ;e  ttir  thnv  unlMS  ot  l^ff.  piintf,  aninub.  and  ni«i,  Tii.;  tin  rtgi- 

r.    » ■  ".'.  r..-.i  or  -■".    .  ■",,«'.    Of  thesw  th*  ve|ceuii%-e  is  tbc  lonwi. 

t\if  >i>ii<tt;«r  ilii'  iirvi  hielioT.  ihr  iiiii-IWiive  titt-  hijcbnit:  and  the  hijihci 
(iiTiu  iih-tndiv  i«ita4Iiill>y  In  -.iteli  ih«  l<>iivr  and  SDlintdiiiate  form  aitd  Hi 
lnih'l:><n>.  nii>  hin^ifons  ot  ihr  rf,^Malivp  n>al  ai*  nutrilion.  frmirth.  trpro- 
■li:,'r..>n;  of  ilw  •cnsitiir  *»«1.  wusation.  f<vlin>:.  prrrepiional.  appptiliTF ud 
rui>>(i>wal  a>^lTity:  ot  ihr  inifllwliv^.  tlhwr  ot  xhe  rravon  and  tbf  wilL  In 
■nan.  thMr  rrvvra)  tniKliiin'i  aiv  ail  nniiptl  in  tbe  intfllM'tlTc  ni  ratknal  loal. 
«kK4i  k*  •)mw  iMMvMtv.  «Bil  vhK-h  <>i>apTiM»  iriihin  iuvK  tbr  wultln  >'>^ 
wHi»t»-«M»w     ty.  ittkVkl.  A Pfi.  -i-  F\ii  •*.  4.  XilhMtm,tt.i  [yii.i]- 
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nize  a  great  analogy  between  plants  and  animals,  and  you,  sir, 
have  appeared  to  admit  animal  soula.  Abhorrence  of  a  vncuum. 
may  be  soundly  understood;  t.e.  supposing  nature  has  once 
filled  space,  and  that  bodies  are  impenetrable  and  non-eondens- 
able,  she  could  not  admit  any  vacuum ;  and  I  consider  these 
three  suppositions  well  grounded.  But  the  intentional  species,^ 
which  are  to  make  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  the 
body,  are  not  so,  though  we  may  excuse  the  senaible  species,^ 

1  Cf.  5tb  letter  ol  Leibnita  to  Clarke,  f  64,  Gerhardt,  T,  410,  Erdmann,  7T3, 
b,  Jncqiies.  2,  465,  Diiteiu,  2,  Pt.  1, 1«1,  trans.  Duncan,  2TS. 

The  doctrine  of  the  iiitfiitionai  rpeviee  (tpeciei  iiitentionalet)  to  which 
were  opposed  the  real  tpefie/i  {ipecies  realff)  or  Che  actual  forma  ot  things, 
nrose  in  the  attempts  ot  the  Medieval  Schoolmen  to  explain  the  process  and 
philosophy  otBenge-parception  and  cognition.  Two  views  have  In  general  been 
held  concerning  their  nature:  1.  That  they  were  the  /orms,  BiniUitudes,  or 
Imaiies  (/ornue,  timilitudinea,  limulnpra)  o!  eiternal  objects,  different  Ixith 
from  the  nilnd  and  from  these  objects,  the  Intermediate  and  vicarious  tepre- 
sentatives  of  these  objects  in  perception  and  tbought,  the  media  through 
which  the  mind  inters  and  comes  to  know  these  eiternal  objocta  —  a  form  ot 
the  doctrine  of  mediate  perception.  2.  Tliat  they  were  moditications  of  the 
nilnd  ilaidf,  occasioned  by  the  action  upon  the  mind  ot  the  external  object  and 
the  mind's  responsive  reaction  thereto,  by  which  the  mind  is  likened  or  con- 
formed lo  the  given  object  and  so  determined  immediately  to  cognize  it. 
The  latter  view  is  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catliolic  psychologists,  as  being 
the  doctrine  ot  the  greatest  of  the  schoolmen,  such  as  Albertns  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aqnliias.  Duns  Scotus,  and  as  giving  the  real  meaning  ot  the  terms 
they  nse.    It  is  the  more  correct  interpretation. 

The  intentional  species,  according  as  they  affected  or  were  modifications  of 
the  sense  or  the  intellect,  were  divided  Into  leatible  tprciei  (uppcio"  temibilet) 
and  inlflliulhl',  or  iiilellet:taal  tpei-hs  ^ttiecirt  inUHliiibilti  vel  inMlei-ltialet) . 
Biith  the  »e»sible  and  the  inielii-jible  fperieg  were  further  distinguished  as 
impreiwil  Hprriet  (upectVn  (in/ir««()  and  erpref*fit  tptriet  {tprcieit  rrprena). 
Acconling  to  the  representative  theory  of  the  iittentional  tpefieg,  the  ipteiet 
■  iiiiiiretni  was  the  vicarious  eniatenee  emitted  by  the  object,  Impressed  on  the 
particular  tiiciilly,  and  concurrin)j  with  it  in  its  operation ;  while  the  niittiri 
fri-ri'tiui  was  the  actual  operation  elicited  by  the  faculty  and  the  impressed 
species  conjointly,  i.e.  the  senNalions  and  intellections.  The  direct  or  imme- 
diate theory  regarded  the  genesis  at  ipf-ii-i<,''ihetber  as  tfymible  or  iiiMli;iihle, 
BH  exhibiting  two  stages  :  1.  In  seniiuons  cognition,  (a)  the  o/im-'K  ffiinibilit 
imprfrtii,  or  "  the  modilii'alion  o[  the  sensuou«  faculty  viewed  as  an  impres- 
^n  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  action  of  the  oliject."  and  (li)  the  fi-edet 
tentibitlt  erprenn,  or  "  the  reairtion  of  the  mind  as  an  act  of  cognitive  con- 
sciousness." 3.  In  intellectual  cognition,  (a}  the  tpecie$  intellinibHlt  im- 
prrtia,  or  the  "modification  effected  in  the  recipient  capacity"  of  the 
intfttrrclut  piilUnt  vel pi'iribiUi  (the  jih"""'^ 'ate'loct  — Aristotle's  yi,0,  .<.«,,.,. 
•Bil.  and  (b)  the  npfeif  iiitelliiiihilii  p/firefun,  or  the  "mental  modification 
retlectlng  the  essence  ot  the  objei^t,  nn<l  by  means  of  which  the  object  is  ap- 
prehended," a  modification  due  to  the  act  ot  the  infetJectu*  o^ent  (the  ocCitre 
intellect  — Aristotle's  toit  woiirnm). 
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which  proceed  from  the  objent  to  the  distant  oi^ao,  meaning 
thereby  the  piiipitgatiou  of  motion.  I  admit  that  there  is  no 
I'hitoniu  soul  of  the.  icorld,  for  God  is  b*?yond  the  world,  eiiro- 
jttutniana  infelli'jenlia,  or  rather  siiprainuudana.'  I  know  tiot 
wliPther  by  the  tetidency  to  inoremeiU  of  the  Epicurean  atoms 
you  understand  tlie  weight  attributed  to  them,  no  doubt  with 
reason,  since  they  maintain  that  bodies  all  move  of  them- 
selves in  one  and  the  same  direction.  The  late  Henry  More,  a 
theologian  of  the  English  Church,  wholly  clever  as  he  was, 
siiowed  himself  a  little  too  ready  to  invent  hypotheses  whicli 
were  neitlier  intelligible  nor  apparent ;  witness  his  Hglarvhif 
jmnciple'  of  matter,  a  cause  of  weight,  elasticity,  and  other 
wonders  which  are  met  with,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  these 
ethereal  vehicles,  having  never  examined  their  nature. 

S  ir>.  i^.    An  example  touching  the  word  matter  will  assist 
you  the  better  to  enter  into  my  thought     Matter  is  taken  as 


Thi"  iloi'lTiDp  of  the  i»ttntiniiiil  tixviii:  wta  lield  by  the  Realists,  .Aquinw. 
Ihtns  S'littw,  and  otlioni.  Tlie  Nraulnalists,  i«p<>(-iBlly  Durandus,  Blel,  an<J 
(Vvitni.  tvjwtiil  li,  nrwl  tbv  tlm-lrliiif  was  rxplnlwl  In  the  serente^Dih  cenfnry, 
lawlv  l>v  Ihp  arpuntfnls  ot  (TmsRcndl.  Hobli^d.  aixl  Descartes.  On  the  whole 
i>ul>J'vi,.:'-.llanim<>n'»  Jfr  iM.  Sib  rd..  Edlnlwrch,  mso,  Vol.  l.  p,  aiT  j.fl.,  mi 
Niil.'  M..  V«l.  J,  |i.<m  ••/.:  /.••re.  "H  J/t  r>t|<Afr«.,  Boston,  1K75.  p.  !£ll  nv..  lul 
nirt.-^.  Sl.li-Ll.  li,^-h.  -f.  /'Ai7i«.  J.  MithMlrrt,  U.  1  [V..I.  2]  *a  *,„  U.i 
:V..l.  -'■  SiW,  «^n.  SITS,  IWl  ^v,.  111,  [Vol,  4]  tat  tg..-  Haurrau.  Iliitoirt rlr I- 
,•■.  ■.  ...  .■,..,•.■,,■.».  II.  1  [Vol.2:  411  sv-,  II,  3  [Vnl.  ;i]  247  »fl„  37«  *</.;  PnHitl. 
<,■.,.  ■  ■■.  /..>..■.*■  .Hi  Ah.  •i.f.'H'l- .  \'iA.\pp.ia.-ilOfii.,  am.  .-«»  tg.;  Mahrt, 
S  .1.  r»-  ■..■;■■:•  |)iaiiiiul>  of  CnlholU-  PhlloMipby  — StODyhnrst  thrrit^l.pr. 
!!','■:.  ■-«' LIT,  Is'tvl.m:  Ij>neiuan*.  lirwii  *  (.V,  lie©;  Zlgllar*.  Jmw™' 
/■■       .  .  :i.i  0,1.,  Ijii:.liiu<,   l**'.  V,.l.  2.  i^..  •its-*.  3t»  »/.;  Suarei,  />■ 

)  .i:'.'  Ill  >v-,'.:^  Kl.-i«.:.ii. /■■.  ■  J. -(,  r'T^Mf,  H  1)*-'^:  Saiuc\-rrliio. 

''  .  N..>|-"'-'-   «■•■■-'-*!.   ^''^    I.   IT-  ;iT:!-l«l  (of   whi.-h   pp.  XV^i" 

.•■<:•■.  ii:    ■  .11  .■:'.■  mi-  r.'!ii!.i!:.>ii  o;  th-'  .'liarji'  o(  Pepmirmalionlsni  istin*! 
>!    1  '.■11  .i>  ,1'  .i  !'i-  I.M.I; i'l;  iwli.^.i-iiiS.  Visiil  i>n  thp  iloitrini'  ot  q-rri«»"'. 

■    .1';   11    5 -ir.  t^'rhip.lt.  K -.Its.  Enlmann.  ."iVI,  a.  J«cqne».3. 


.1  KiO:.  (3.  S. 

.1  .  1'  ■.  .i.v  M.'Fi'  n"..-t,-i  ;;-.-  :;>.fv;_i;:;.-.i:  fxpSanaijun  ,.f  |ihy>ii«i1  inmiT. 
a::.\  :i, ■..•(■■  ,s-  ili,.  -     ■    ■    .  ■  ,,o;  ,.  .-.f-,,  n.iriinr  as  hr  (l»i;ni*<'* 

i;.  i!i.-  -.ii'i-iti.'ri.il   i.Ti-,'  ;n  .lU  ■■.if.'.rv.  liu-  pr,;i,';(.le  of  th-  nKii-«ni<-nI  tni 

■<.yu:}\*\::\  .>i   IviuN.  .■■■■i:.«  t.'  ::.■ -I  o(  th-  PlalonlMX  $M  Uw 

■  '..  .,.•  .'■:-.,i>.;:,  i;..!«. .;',.!  ;hr  \:,-htf-.v.-.!*.  '.v.  )|.M.>rr.fV"""''>^■ 
^.»^l,l■n^  Ui;!>.  *.  .  \.-.  "j.r.-;  \..  .(»;w.-;(::y  in  itw  iVholU.  t«  chip. K 
M.  ^"l  I.  («-•>.■!  ^  .  »;*«  IS:.*  A  :■%':  -  ■,:;-,  -i.^i.n,.  Bk.  UI.  ch*p. H 
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ain  eutity  really  existing  in  nature,  distinct  from  the  body; 
^which  indeed  is  tliorougbly  self-eTi<lent ;  otliervrise  these  two 
ideas  might  be  put  indifferently  the  one  in  the  p\at)e  of  the 
«ther.  For  we  may  say  that  one  rintjle  malter  eom/toaea  nU 
itodiea,  but  not  that  a  single  body  ramposea  all  matter. 
ZNeither  will  we  say,  I  think,  that  one  matter  is  greater  tban 
another.  Matter  expresses  the  aubstanee  and  solidity  of 
Ijody;  thus  we  no  more  conceive  different  matters  than  differ- 
ent solidities.  But  since  matter  has  been  taken  as  a  name  of 
something  existing  under  this  determination,  this  thought  has 
3)Toduced  unintelligible  discourse  and  confused  discussion  upon 
-malena  prima. 

Th.  This  example  appears  to  me  to  serve  rather  to  excuse 
n  to  blame  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  If  all  silver  were 
~£gured,  or  rather  because  all  silver  is  figured  by  nature  or  art, 
Ts  it  leas  allowable  to  say  that  silver  is  an  entity  really  existing 
ill  nature,  distinct  (taking  it  Id  its  precision)  from  the  plate  or 
ilie  money  ?  You  trill  not  on  that  account  say  that  silver  is 
iii^thing  else  than  certain  qualities  of  money.  Thus  it  is  not 
>■•  useless  as  yun  suppose  to  reason  in  general  physic^s  about 
m'U'^fia  iirima  and  to  determine  its  nature  in  order  to  know 
^whether  it  is  always  uniform,  whether  it  has  some  other 
»]>erty  besides  impenetrability  (as  I  in  fact  have  shown  ' 
Kepler  that  it  also  has  what  may  be  called  inertia),  etc., 
never  found  wholly  pure  ;  as  it  would  be  allow- 
to  reason  about  pure  silver,  although  we  had  none  with  us 
the  means  of  purifying  it  I  do  not  at  all  disapprove 
rhat  Aristotle  has  said  about  materia  prima  i'  but  one  cannot 

>  <y.  Dr  ipta  natura.  IffiH,  {  II.  Gerhardt.  leibnii.  pbiliu.  S<*n/t.,  t.  510. 
Erdmann.  I5T.  a.  Jx-quHs.  I.  Ifi!  (in  French),  Dntcns,  %  Pi.  It.  U.  Inuu. 
Dnncui.  119:  ThtotHi-fr,  Pi  1.,  {  3C.  O.  A.  lltl,  E.  513,  a,  J.  2.  89.  Dnuni.  I. 
Ill  (in  Im\d\:  Spmmrn  ilpnitmlrum.  l»3l>,  Ft  t..  Gertunll,  L'i'ini:.  mnrA. 
^rhrifl.,  S,  334  fq..  Dul«r».  3.  315  tq..  trau.  Appendix.  STO  «9, ;  G.  l^ibaii. 
j.Ailui.  Sflkri/l..t.VA-'!,  Dulang.3.  Pu  I..2M-T.  two  iMtcnlfl  Uw  fdllor  of  ihe 
"  Jonnial  dea  SaTstu,"  in  the  nnrabeis  tM  Jnor  ISib.  I0S*1.  Janoary.  IftO.  ittv 
Bni  ori)dn>Ur  ■  rnjcm^ot  frem  ■  Ipttrr  t"  Anbinin  Allierti.  <i.T.  tn-9.  3tli 
IJMm  U>  Clarkr,  1 IKM.  l.ili.  E.  775.  b.  J.  2,  »T0.  Dm^n*.  2,  llB.  Inum.  Dnnran. 
.  In  lb«  Iclirr  U>  Ja>-.  Thomssina.  April  2B-:W.  I6l»  {■■/,  G.  1.  IT.  14,  211. 
iliat  natter  cunniled  oC  exunsion  and  inpenetrabilily  onl;. 
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help  blaming  those  who  have  stopped  too  soon  and  have  con- 
jured up  chimeras  out  of  the  ill-understood  Torda  of  this 
philosopher,  who  perhaps  also  has  given  too  much  occasioo 
sometimes  for  this  misconception  and  nonsense.  But  w* 
should  not  exaggerate  so  much  the  defects  of  this  celebrate 
author,  because  we  know  that  many  of  his  works  were  not 
coinplfted  or  published  by  himself. 

g  17.  /Vt.  The/_flA  abuse  is  the  putting  of  words  in  the  place 
of  things  which  they  <lo  not  and  cannot  in  any  way  signih. 
It  occurs  when  by  the  names  of  substances  we  mean  to  say 
siinu-tliiug  more  than  this :  what  I  call  gold  is  malleable 
(althuugh  at  bottom  then  gold  signifies  nothing  else  than  what 
is  malleable),  intending  to  have  it  understood  that  mallca- 
bilitv  dejiends  ujwii  the  real  essence  of  gold.  Thus  we  say 
that  it  is  right  to  dehue  man  with  Aristotle  as  a  reasonable 
iininial ;  and  that  it  is  not  right  to  define  him  with  Plato 
as  a  tw(>-legt;cd  animal  without  feathers  and  with  broad  nails- 
§  18,  'I'here  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  snpiwse  tlial 
these  words  signify  a  thing  having  a  real  essence  upon  which 
theso  pnijRTtii's  dei>end:  but  it  is  a  plain  abuse  when  the 
cimiplfs  idea  signified  by  this  word  does  not  include  this  tliinj- 
Til.  For  myself  I  should  rather  think  that  we  are  plainly 
wnuij;  in  censuring  this  common  usage,  since  it  is  very  troe 
th;it  in  the  complex  idea  of  gi>ld  is  included  the  thought  thai 
it  id  a  thing  having  a  n'al  essence,  whose  constitution  is  un- 
kniMVn  to  us  in  dct;iil  otherwise  than  that  uiX)q  it  depend  sueli 
(politics  as  malleability.  Hut  in  order  to  express  its  mallw- 
bilily  without'  identity  and  without  the  defect  of  coccyw  t 
r.'|H'tiiii'ii  (sci'  chap.  S.  J  ISl.'  we  must  recognize  this  thing  by 
I'lhi'v  ipLililies,  as  volor  and  weight.  And  it  is  as  if  we  saiil 
lh.il  a  I'.itaiu  fusihle  Ixvly,  yellow  and  very  heavj-,  called  gold. 
b;is  a  iKilurc  wUicIi  ijivcs  it  Ivsidcs  the  quality  of  being  very 
si'li  i.>  thf  U.iiumt'r  and  capiiMc  of  U'ing  made  very  thin.  A> 
l\'i-  \\w  .?■/■  ■.!■', ■'■I  ,|'"  r\<iit  aiiributed  to  Plato,  which  he  appean 
I.'  h.i\c  made  i>n;v  l\'r  practice,  and  which  you  would  notl 
ilimk,  iv'unvm-  scri.'n>iy  with  that  which  is  received,  it  is 
hunil.sth  a  little  t.H>  external  and  provisional;  for  if  th'' 
(\i-"...i -..  ,.t"  «:-.!ih  you  rvvently  spoke  (chap.  6.  S  34).  h*l 
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been  foiiQd  to  have  wide  nails,  it  would  be  man;  for  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary-  to  strip  it  of  its  feathers,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cock  which  Diogeues,  as  they  say,  wished  to  make 
a  Platonic  man.' 

g  19.  Ph.  In  tiie  mixed  modes,  as  soon  as  an  idea  entering 
therein  is  changed,  you  at  uuce  recognize  it  as  another  thing, 
as  i)lainly  appears  in  the  words,  vinrder,  which  signifies  in 
English  (as  Murdt  in  German),  homicide  premeditated  with 
design;  manslaughter  (a  word  correspondiog  in  origin  to  homi- 
cide), a  voluntary  but  not  premeditated  homicide;  chance- 
medley  (a  chance  mel^,  according  to  the  force  of  the  word), 
homicide  committed  without  design ;  for  what  is  expressed  by 
the  names  and  what  I  think  to  be  in  the  thing  (wliich  I  called 
before  tiominal  essence  and  real  essence)  is  the  same.  But  it  is 
not  so  in  the  names  of  substances;  for  if  one  puts  into  the  idea 
of  gold  what  another  leaves  out,  for  example  iixeduess  and 
solubility  in  aqua  regia,  men  do  not  think  for  that  reason  that 
its  species  has  been  changed,  but  only  that  the  one  has  a  moi-e 
perfect  idea  than  the  other  of  what  constitutes  the  real  con- 
cealed essence  to  which  the  name  of  gold  is  given,  altiiough  this 
secret  relation  is  useless  and  serves  only  to  involve  us  in  diffi- 
culties. 

Th.  I  think  I  have  already  made  this  statement ;  but  I  am 
going  also  to  show  you  clearly  here,  that  what  you,  sir,  have 
just  said,  is  fouud  in  the  modes,  as  in  the  substances,  and  that 
we  have  no  ground  for  censuring  the  internal  essence  for  this 
relation.  Hei-e  is  an  example :  we  may  define  a  parabola,  in 
the  sense  of  the  geometers,  as  a  ligure  in  which  all  the  lines 
parallel  to  a  certain  straight  line  are  united  by  thought  in  a 
certain  point  or  focus.  Hut  it  is  rather  the  exterior  and  the 
effect  which  is  expressed  by  this  idea  or  definition,  than  the 
internal  essence  of  this  figure  or  what  can  at  once  make  known 
its  origin.  We  may  at  the  beginning  even  <louht  if  such  a 
figure  as  we  wish  and  which  ought  to  produce  this  effect  is  a 
possible  thing;  and  it  is  this  which  with  me  shows  whetlier  a 

'  C/.  Diocenes  Loi-rtiua,  c.  230-250,  De  •■itie,  doiimatibu*  ft  a/)oj)fl(ft<',7Jnnii» 
ctaroTum  philigophortim  lib.  rfccvni,  VI.  40:  liximyot  ipmtiitrav.'Arfp—otirTi 

n  rAaTvunx^'-  ^^  ilrHnitioni  aiM^ribed  ro  Plaio,  and  found  In  some  editiona 
of  his  works,  are  beyond  doubt  spurious.  — Tr. 
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(li^linition  is  only  nominal  aud  taken  from  tlie  properties,  oi 
wiiether  it  is  also  real.  But  hu  who  mentions  the  parabola 
and  knows  it  only  by  the  definition  I  have  just  spoken  of, 
ceases  not,  wlieu  sjieiiking  of  it,  to  undevstaud  a,  figure  which 
has  a  (;ertain  construction  and  constitution  unknown  to  liim, 
but  which  he  wishes  to  learn  in  order  to  be  able  to  draw  it 
Anotlier  who  has  examined  it  more  thoroughly  will  add  some 
other  jiroperty,  and  will  discover,  for  example,  that  iu  tlie 
figure  asked  for,  the  irortioii  of  the  axis  intercepted  betwei^n 
the  ordinate  and  the  perjjendicular  drawn  to  the  same  point 
of  the  curve  is  always  constant,  and  equal  to  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  focus.  He  will  thus  have  a  more  |»er- 
fect  idea  than  the  former,  and  will  come  more  easily  to  tiie 
drawing  of  the  ligure,  although  he  is  not  yet  there.  And, 
moreover,  we  stiall  agree  that  it  is  the  same  figure,  the  t-onsti- 
tntion  of  which  is  still  concealed.  You  see  then,  sir,  that  all 
that  you  have  found  and  partly  censured  in  the  use  of  words 
signifying  substances  is  also  found  and  found  plainly  justified 
in  the  words  signifying  the  mixed  modes.  But  what  has  made 
you  think  that  thei-e  was  some  difference  between  the  5ul>- 
stances  anil  the  modes,'  is  merely  the  fact  that  you  have  not 
eonsultcd  hert^  the  intellectual  modes  difficult  of  discussion, 
whieh  arc  found  to  resemble  in  all  this  Imdies  which  are  still 
mon'  iliffifult  to  know. 

$  LI'.  Ph.  'I'lius  1  fear  I  must  suppress  what  I  wisheil 
to  say  to  yi>u,  sir,  of  the  cause  of  what  I  have  thought  an 
abuse,  as  if  it  were  beeaiise  we  falsely  think  that  nature 
always  acts  with  regularity  and  fixes  limits  to  each  species  by 
this  s|HviHe  essfuee  or  internal  constitution  which  we  there 
uuiltTstand  and  whiidi  always  follows  the  same  si>ecific  name. 

Th.  Yi'u  see  clearly  then,  sir,  by  the  example  of  the  geo- 
metrical tui'ih's.  that  we  are  not  wrong  in  referring  them  to 
internal  and  sjMvitic  essences,  although  there  is  great  differ- 
ence U'tweeu  sensible  things,  whether  substances,  or  modes, 
of  wliidi  wi'  have  onl\-  nominal  provisioiial  definitions,  and 
o(  whidi  we  do  not  readily  liojH'  for  real  ones,  and  between 
the  intelleetmil  modes,  difficult  of  discussion  since  we  can  at 
last  reach  the  internal  ciuistitution  of  the  geometrical  figures. 
'I  iwini  consnUe'."'  etc.    Gerbanltind 
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§  21.  Ph.  [I  see  at  last  that  I  should  have  been  wrong  in 
liiriiig  the  blame  of  this  relation  upon  the  essences  and  internal 
constitutions,  under  the  pretext  that  this  would  render  our 
words  signs  of  nothing  or  of  an  unknown  something.  For 
what  is  unknown  in  certain  respects  may  make  itself  known 
in  another  way,  and  the  inner  nature  may  partly  reveal  itself 
liy  the  phenomena  which  spring  from  it.  And  as  for  the 
question:  whether  a  monstrous  fietua  is  a  man  or  not?  I  see 
that,  if  it  caimot  be  decided  at  once,  this  fact  does  not  prevent 
the  species  from  being  well  fixed  in  itself,  our  ignorance 
nowise  changing  anything  in  the  nature  of  things.] 

Th.  In  fact,  some  very  clever  geometers  have  chanced  to 
possess  insufficient  knowledge  as  to  what  the  tigures  were, 
many  (pialities  of  which  seemingly  exhaustive  of  the  subject 
they  knew.  For  example,  there  were  some  lines  called  penria,' 
of  which  there  were  given  indeed  the  quadratures  and  the 
measure  of-  their  surfaces  and  of  the  solids  made  by  their 
revolution.  l>efore  it  was  known  that  they  were  only  a  coin- 
jMjsition  of  certain  cubic  paraboloids.  Thus  in  considering 
beforehand  these  pearls  as  a  particular  species,  they  had  only 
provisional  knowledge  of  them.  If  this  may  happen  in  geom- 
etry, do  you  wonder  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  species 
of  corporeal  nature  which  are  incomi>arably  more  complex  ? 

i  21'.  Fh.  Let  us  pass  to  the  nixth  abuse  in  order  to  con- 
tinue the  enumeration  begun,  although  I  see  clearly  that  some 
of  the  points  must  be  struck  from  the  list.  This  general  but 
little  noticed  abuse  is  this:  men  having  by  long  use  attached 
<;ertain  ideas  to  certain  words,  imagine  that  this  connection  is 
nuinifest  and  that  everybody  agrees  to  it.  Whence  it  comes 
that  they  feel  very  stninge,  wlien  asked  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  employ,  when  indeed  tJie  qut-.stion  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  one.     There  are  few  people  who  do  not  take  it  as  an 

I  C/.  IfPK  KtM-ii'.  Hk.  IV„  diap.  7,  S  4,  Tli.  iii.rWr,  p.  WB.  Rr.mi  Francois 
Walter  <le  Slnav.  lli-^-ll3tl5,  a  Fliitiiisli  fceumtittrr.  vunoii  of  Liej^^  i-atliedral,  and 
anthorof  the  method  for  the  (-oiistrui't  ion  of  tlie  nHiln  of  equations  of  tiie  3d 
anil  4lh  dejcree,  "whivli  consiHtK  in  rviliicInK  tlie  remlutiim  of  the  propound 
equation  to  thai  kI  tli»  system  of  two  njnatioiis  repreaentlu);  two  cunii's.  by 
ItitroduRinf;  nil  imkiionTi  nnxUiarv  whose  nliiiiliiiuion  ruprwinceii  the  iirtmltive 
nguation."  Ilndt^vtiliipeil  thlnmcliiod  in  his  .Vioifii'ifi.iii.'l /ir.-bf'-W'if'i  »'fiW». 
pli'..  'lt<i,  l.eiHlii  t':i)iiroiiuin,  Wl-K.  lj>ibiiltE  in^iilions  lhl«  wiirk  in  &  lMt,n  \a 
llobbes.  13-'."J  July.  HnI),  Oerlinrdt,  Uihi-ix.  iihit'".  .Vi-hri/(.,l,5"'i.— fR,  . 
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affront  if  asked  what  tliey  iiie:iii  when  speaking  of  life.  But 
the  vjij;»ie  idea  they  may  have  of  it  is  insufficient  when  the 
question  arises  :is  to  the  knowledge  whether  a  plant,  already 
formed  in  tlie  seed,  or  a  pullet  in  the  egg  not  yet  io  process 
of  imtubatioii,  or  a  man  in  a  swoon  witliout  sense  or  motion, 
has  lift'.  And  although  men  do  not  wish  to  appear  so  little 
inteUiijeat  or  so  iifttntmve  us  to  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an 
('xjdauation  of  the  terms  used,  nor  critics  so  disagreeable  as  to 
censure  others  unueasingly  for  the  use  tliey  make  of  words, 
nevi'rtheh'ss  when  it  in  a  <iuesti«ii  of  exact  research,  such 
cxplii'iition  is  necessary.  Often  scliolars  of  different  parties 
in  thit  rt\isonin^'S  they  display  the  one  against  the  other 
niendy  sjieak  different  languages  and  think  tlie  same  thing, 
although  [H?rhaps  their  intei-ests  are  different. 

Til.  I  think  I  have  explained  snfhciently  my  views  niwn 
the  iiiithn  oflifi.  which  must  always  be  accompiinied  by  per- 
ception in  the  soul;  otherwise  it  would  be  only  an Ap{>earance, 
as  the  life  which  the  American  savages  attributed  to  watches 
or  cliH'ks,  or  which  tlic)se  nuigistrates  attributed  to  the  mario- 
nettes, who  ludicvi'd  tliem  animated  by  demons,  when  they 
desired  to  ]iunish  as  a  sorcerer  the  one  who  had  fii-st  pre- 
sented tliis  speetai'le  in  their  city. 

g  L'.t.  /'A.  In  conclusion,  words  serve  (1)  to  make  our 
thoughts  uuilerstiHul.  (I'J  to  do  this  easily,  and  (3)  to  furnish 
ontraiue  into  the  knowledge  of  things.  Words  fail  at  the 
first  point,  when  they  have  no  definite  and  constant  idea 
either  reccivrtl  or  umlerstiwd  by  others,  g  23.  They  fail  in 
fai'iliiy.  when  they  have  very  complex  ideas,  without  distinct 
niimi's:  this  is  often  the  fault  of  the  languages  themselves 
which  have  no  mtnie^  ;  often  also  of  the  man  who  is  ignorant 
of  them;  in  that  case  extensive  luraphrosee  are  necessaty- 
§  "I,  liut  when  the  ideas  sigiiitietl  by  the  words  do  not  agree 
Willi  what  is  real,  they  f;iil  in  the  thinl  ix.iut.  g  26.  (1)  He 
who  has  terms  without  ideas  is  like  a  man  who  has  only  a 
eaiLilogue  of  KH'ks,  ^  27.  {-t  He  who  lias  very  comples  ideas 
is  like  ;i  utan  who  has  a  nuantity  of  books  in  loose  sheets 
witliout  titles,  and  who  ivuld  not  give  the  book  save  by  giving 
the  sheets  in  succession.  J  2S.  (;U  He  who  is  not  constant 
in  t  he  use  of  signs  is  like  a  men-haut  who  sells  different  goods 
iitidcr  th»  san\e  i\am«.    §  i^,   v-^\  He  who  attaches  particuUr 
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ideas  to  received  words  cannot  enlighten  others  by  the  light  he 
may  have.  §  30.  (5)  He  who  has  in  his  head  ideas  of  sub- 
stances which  never  had  existence,  cannot  advance  in  real 
knowledge.  S  33.  The  first  will  speak  in  vain  of  the  taran- 
tula or  of  charity.  The  second  will  see  new  animals  without 
being  able  easily  to  show  them  to  others.  The  third  will 
take  body  soinetimeB  a^  a  solid,  sometimes  as  a  mere  exten- 
sion ;  and  by  frugality  he  will  designate  sometimes  the  virtue, 
sometimes  the  kindred  vice.  The  fourth  will  call  a  mule 
by  tlie  name  horse,  and  what  everybody  calls  prodigal  will  be 
to  him  generous;  and  the  fifth  will  seek  in  Tartary  on  the 
authority  of  Herodotus '  a  nation  composed  of  men  having  only 
one  eye.  I  remark  that  the  firat  four  defects  are  common  to 
the  names  of  substances  and  modes,  but  that  the  last  is  pecu- 
liar to  fiuhstanees, 

Th.  Your  remarks  are  very  instructive.  I  will  only  add 
that  you  seem  to  have  something  chimerical  still  in  your  ideas 
of  the  accidents  or  forms  of  being;  and  so  the  fifth  defect  is 
also  common  to  substances  and  to  accidents.  The  extravagant 
shepherd  was  not  so,  only  because  he  believed  there  were 
nymphs  concealed  in  the  trees,  but  also  because  he  always 
expected  romantic  adventures. 

§  M.  Ph.  I  had  thought  to  conclude,  but  I  remember  the 
sevetith  and  last  abuse,  which  is  that  of  figurative  terms  or 
allusions.  But  there  will  be  difiUculty  in  thinking  it  an  abuse, 
because  what  is  called  wit  and  imagination  is  better  received 
than  truth  wholly  dry.  It  goes  well  in  discourse  where  you 
only  seek  to  plea.se;  but  at  bottom,  order  and  clearness  ex- 
cepted, all  the  art  of  rhetoric,  all  these  artificial  and  figura- 
tive applications  of  words,  serve  only  to  insinuate  false  ideas, 
to  excite  the  passions  and  seduce  the  judgment,  so  that  tliey 
are  nothing  but  pure  frauds.  JJ^evertheless  this  fallacious  art 
is  given  the  first  rank  and  rewanls.  It  is  evident  that  men 
care  but  little  for  truth  and  much  prefer  to  deceive  and  to  be 
deceived.  This  is  so  true  tliat  I  doubt  not  that  what  I  have 
just  said  against  this  art  is  reganled  as  the  result  of  an  extreme 
audacity.  For  eloquence,  like  the  fair  sex,  has  charms  too 
powerful  to  allow  itself  to  be  opposed. 
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Th.  ^'e^y  far  from  censuring  jour  zeal  for  the  trutli,  I 
find  it  juat.  And  would  that  it  might  be  effective.  I  ilo 
not  wholly  ijes]>air  of  it,  becaiise  you  seem  to  me,  sir,  to  combat 
eloquence  with  its  own  weapons,  aiid  to  have  an  eloquence  of 
another  s[)ecies  superior  to  this  deceptive  kind,  as  there  was  a 
Venus  Urania,  mother  of  divine  love,  before  whom  this  other 
bastard  Venus,  mother  of  a  blind  love,  dared  not  appear  with 
her  cliild  with  eyes  blinded.'  But  that  indeed  proves  that 
your  thesis  needs  some  moderation,  and  that  certain  adorn- 
ments of  eloquence  are  like  the  Egyptian  vases  which  yon 
could  use  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  It  is  as  in  painting 
and  music,  which  are  abused,  one  of  which  often  represents 
gi'otesque  and  even  hurtful  imagiiiatious,  and  the  other  softens 
tlie  heart,  and  the  two  amuse  in  vain  ;  but  they  can  be  usefully 
employed,  the  one  to  render  the  truth  clear,  the  other  to  make 
it  effective,  and  tliis  last  result  must  be  also  that  of  poetry 
which  contains  rhetoric  and  music. 


CHAPTER   XI 


§  1.  Ph.  This  is  not  tlie  plai:;e  to  plunge  into  tliis  discussion 
uiKin  the  use  of  a  tnie  eloquence,  and  still  less  to  reply  to  yonr 
obliging;  compliment,  since  we  ought  to  think  of  briogiug  tliis 
mutter  of  fordn  to  an  end,  by  seeking  the  remedies  for  the 
im]ierfec-tions  wc  have  noticed  tlierein.  §  2,  It  would  be  ridit- 
ulcus  to  attempt  to  reform  the  liuigu ages,  and  to  desire  to  com- 
pel men  to  speak  onlyacconling  to  the  measure  of  their  knovl- 
edge.  S  3.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  desire  that  philosophers 
speak  exactly,  wlien  tlie  question  concerns  a  serious  search  for 
the  trutli :  withoTit  tliis  all  will  be  full  of  error,  opiniativeness, 
and  vain  disputes,     §  S.  The  ^Vs(  remedy  is  to  use  no  word 

1  Fur  llip  mylli  lipn>  n'fprrn'l  )o  hy  Li'lbnlW.  c/.  Plato,  SympiMinm,  if».  D. 
.Towflf«  Irann,  Vol.  3,  p.  ^2,  SI  wl.,  IST.I,  Vol,  1,  p..'l50,  3d  od.,  1892:  P«ns>- 
iiiiis.  !>,  Hi,  :l :  nlKO  Ilnrrluiii.VerrRll,  Mjflholotfii  nnd  Mimumeatr  of  .Indrnl 
Ai/i-"'.  iTi  '■}..  l.oii'loii.  MacmlUan  &  Co,,  l>i»0;  VnXler,  GrieeA. MyUuH..^ 
e<i.,  mvi.  Vol,  1,  i).2li5.  — 'Vr. 
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without  attaching  thereto  an  idea,  instead  of  frequently  em- 
[iloying  words  like  instinct,  sympathy,  antipathy,  without 
att:tching  any  sense  to  them. 

Til.  The  rule  is  good ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the  examples 
are  jwrtinent.  Everybody  seems  to  understand  by  insthicl  an 
inclination  of  an  animal  to  what  is  pro[>er  for  it,  without  on 
that  account  apprehending  its  reason  ;  and  men  indeed  ought 
lens  to  neglect  these  instincts,  which  they  discover  moreover 
in  themselves,  although  their  artificial  method  of  living  has 
for  the  most  part  nearly  effaced  them ;  the  physician  of  his 
own  accord,  indeed,  has  carefully  observed  it.  Sympathg  or 
aiitipatk}/  signifies  that  which  in  bodies  destitute  of  feeling 
corresponds  to  the  instinct  for  union  or  separation  found  in 
animals.  And  although  we  have  no  such  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  these  inclinations  or  tendencies,  as  is  to  be  desired, 
we  nevertheless  have  a  notion  of  them  suiRcient  to  discourse  bf 
them  intelligibly. 

§  9.  Ph.  The  second  remedy  is  that  the  ideas  of  the  names 
of  the  modes  at  least  be  determined  ami,  §  10.  that  the  ideas 
of  the  names  of  substances  be  more  conformed  to  what  exists. 
If  any  one  says  that  justice  is  conduct  conformed  to  the  law 
relating  to  the  good  of  another,  this  idea  is  not  sufficiently 
determined,  so  long  as  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  that  which 
is  called  lata. 

Tk.  We  might  say  here  that  the  law  is  a  precept  of  wisdom 
or  of  the  science  of  happiness. 

i  11.  Ph.  Tlio  tliiid  remedy  is  to  employ  terms  so  far  as 
possible  in  conformity  with  received  usage.  §  12.  The  fourth 
is  to  declare  in  what  sense  we  take  the  words,  whether  we 
coin  new  ones  or  employ  the  old  in  a  new  sense,  (or) 
whether  we  find  that  use  has  not  snfticicntly  fixed  their  mean- 
ing. §  13.  Hut  there  is  some  diiference.  S  1^-  The  words  for 
simple  ideas  which  cannot  be  defined,  are  explained  by  synony- 
mous words,  when  they  are  better  known,  or  by  showing  the 
thing.  It  is  by  these  means  that  we  can  make  a  peasant  un- 
derstiml  what  the  color /CHiVfe  tnoile  is.  by  trilling  him  that  it  is 
that  of  dry  leaves  which  fall  in  the  autumn.  §  15.  The  names 
of  tlie  mixed  modps  shiiuhl  be  explained  hy  definition,  for  that  is 
possible.  S  IC-  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  ethics  is  suscepti- 
ble of  demonstration.     We  .shall    taki!    man   aa   a  cov\«i\iioN. 
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rational  being  without  troubling  ourselves  about  his  external 
figure,  §  17.  for  it  is  by  means  of  definitions  that  the  matters 
of  morality  may  be  clearly  treated.  We  shall  rather  define 
justice  according  to  the  idea  we  have  in  our  mind  than 
seek  a  model  therefor  outside  of  us,  as  Aristides,  and  form 
it  thereutioii.  S  IH.  And  as  the  majority  of  the  mixed 
modes  nowhere  exist  together,  we  can  fix  them  in  defining 
them  only  by  the  enumeriition  of  that  which  is  scattered. 
§  19.  In  substances  there  are  ordinarily  some  directing  or 
cliaraeleristic  qualitits  which  we  consider  as  the  most  distinc- 
tive idea  uf  the  aiiecies,  to  which  we  suppose  tlie  other  ideas 
forming  the  complex  idea  of  the  species  are  attached.  It  is 
form  iu  vegetables  and  animals,  and  color  in  animate  bodies, 
and  in  some  color  and  form  together.  This  is  why,  §  20.  the 
definition  of  man  given  by  I'lato  is  more  characteristic  than 
that  of  Aristotle;  or  why  we  sliouhi  not  cause  the  death  uf 
monstrous  productions,  §  21.  and  often  sight  avails  as  much 
as  any  other  test ;  for  jwrsons  accustomed  to  test  gold  often 
distinguish  hy  sight  the  true  from  the  false,  the  pure  from 
that  which  has  been  adulterated. 

Th.  Everything  doubtless  returns  to  the  definitions  which 
niav  extend  even  to  primitive  ideas.  One  and  the  same  sub- 
ject may  have  several  definitions,  but  the  knowledge  that  thej 
agi'ee  with  tJiemselves,  must  be  leiuned  by  reason,  by  demon- 
strating one  definition  by  another,  or  hy  experience,  by  proving 
that  they  eonstantly  go  together.  As  for  morality,  one  part  is 
wholly  grounded  in  reason ;  but  tliere  is  another  dependinj 
upon  experience  and  related  to  the  disiiosition.  For  a  knowl- 
edge of  substances,  form  and  color,  i.e.  the  visible,  gives  iis 
the  first  ideas,  because  it  is  by  these  that  we  know  things 
at  a  distauee ;  but  they  are  onlinarily  too  provisional,  and  in 
things  of  importance  to  us  we  try  to  know  substance  more 
closely.  I  am  astonished,  moreover,  that  you  return  again  to 
the  definition  of  man,  attributed  to  I'lato,  since  j'ou  have  just 
yourself  stated,  §  16.  that  in  morals  man  must  be  taken  as  a 
corjwreal  rational  l>eing  without  troubling  ourselves  about  the 
external  form.  For  the  rest  it  is  true  that  a  large  practice  does 
much  for  discerning  at  sight  what  another  may  scarcely  kno« 
through  arduous  experiments.  And  physicians  of  large  experi- 
ence, with  very  good  sight  and  memory,  often  know  at  the  &nt 
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appearance  the  disease  which  another  will  draw  out  for  himself 
with  difficulty  by  force  of  questioning  and  trying  the  pulse. 
But  it  is  well  to  unite  all  the  indications  we  may  have. 

§  22.  Fk.  I  admit  that  he  to  whom  a  good  assayer  makes 
known  all  the  qualities  of  gold,  will  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  them  than  sight  could  give.  But  if  we  could  learn  its  in- 
ternal constitution,  the  meaning  of  the  word  gold  would  be  as 
eamly  determined  as  that  of  the  triangle. 

Th.  It  would  be  wholly  as  determined,  and  it  would  have  in 
it  no  provisional  element ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  easily  deter- 
mined. For  I  think  a  distinction  a  little  prolix  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  explain  the  contexture  of  gold,  as  is  the 
case  indeed  in  geometry  with  figures  whose  definition  is  long. 

§  2.?.  Ph.  Spirits  separated  from  bodies  have  doubtless 
knowledge  more  perfect  than  ours,  although  we  have  no  notion 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  may  acquire  it.  But  they  may 
have  as  clear  ideas  of  the  radical  constitution  of  bodies,  as  we 
have  of  a  triangle. 

T/i.  I  have  already  remarked,  sir,  that  I  have  reasons  for 
thinking  tliat  no  created  spirits  exist  entirely  separate  from 
bodies  ;  but  there  are  no  doubt  some  whose  organs  and  under- 
standing are  incomparably  more  perfect  than  ours,  and  which 
surpass  us  in  every  kind  of  conception,  as  much  and  more  than 
Mr.  Freniele,'  or  that  Swedish  boy  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to 
you,  surpassed  the  common  run  of  men  in  the  calculation  of 
numbers,  made  by  imagination. 

§  24.  Ph.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  definitions  of 
substances  which  may  serve  in  explaining  names  are  imperfect 
in  relation  to  tJie  knowledge  of  things.     For  usually  we  put 

■  ff.  GiThardt,  I^ibiiit,  pliilai.  Srbri,ft.,  i,  31!l.  Bernard  Freniele  (ie  Beiisy, 
c.  Uia'i-li!7.->.  lirotlier  of  the  poet  JJicoUs  Freiili'le,  KlOO-Hilil,  "coiiseillor  ii  la 
cour  ile»  montinieE',"  nietnlier  nf  the  Pnrls  Academy  of  Si-iences,  who  ai'qiiirMi 
tlie  TPimtation  o[  heinir  the  tirst  Hrithmi-llcian  of  lii«  age  by  the  riipldlty  with 
wbicli  he  Kolved  the  most  cnmplkated  iiimierical  pmlilems,  and  by  liis  ingen- 
ious resrarulicB  npou  the  solution  in  whole  nnmliers  i>(  indeterminate  equationg. 
His  method,  known  .in  the  mfllii'd  ••/  etrlnninnr,  appears  lo  liave  been  an  inge- 
nioiiN  urophiKi  l>ut  baseil  on  some  general  propositions  which  Krently  reHtriclecl 
tills  groping,  and  whinh  have  since  lieen  rigorously  demonstrated  liy  l.^otiard 
Eiiler,  1707-17HH  anil  .los.  lyinis  Lagrange,  ITrMi-lNia.  Pierre  de  Fi-rniat.  lliOl- 
IdiTi.  and  Desoanes.  irilKI-lli'iO.  greatly  ailinired  his  n-ork,  astonished  thai  he 
colli,!  go  HO  far  wllhont  the  aid  of  algebra  and  that  his  aritlimetiii  <-ouM  con- 
dni't  hitn  whore  analysis  lliids  so  mucli  dlHlcnlty  In  gojnf;.  His  principal  \rork 
was,  TraM  ihs  Irhiniit^-.  rtrliiiujUn  vii  wmbre,  Paris,  H176.  —  Tk. 
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the  iiaine  in  the  place  of  the  thing ;  theu  the  name  Bays  more 
than  tlie  definitions ;  thus  to  give  a  good  definition  of  sub- 
stances, we  must  study  natural  history. 

Tk.  You  see  theu,  sir,  that  the  name  gold,  for  example, 
signifies  not  only  that  which  be  who  pronounces  it  knows  of 
it,  —  for  example,  something  yellow,  very  heiivy,  —  but  also 
what  he  does  not  know,  and  which  another  may  know,  t'.e.  a 
body  endowed  with  an  internal  constitution  from  which  pro- 
ceed color  and  weight,  and  from  which  spring  still  other  prop- 
erties admitted  to  be  better  known  by  experts, 

g  25.  Ph.  It  were  now  to  he  wished  that  those  practised  in 
ptiysieal  researches  would  set  down  the  simple  ideas  in  whi«h 
they  observe  that  the  individuals  of  each  species  constantly 
agree.  But  the  composition  of  a  dictionary  of  this  kiud 
which  would  contain,  so  to  speak,  a  natural  history,  would  re- 
quire too  many  persons,  too  much  time,  trouble,  and  sagacity 
for  such  a  work  ever  to  be  hoped  for.  It  would  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  accompany  wonls  with  small  copper-plate  engravings 
of  things  known  by  their  external  form.  Such  a  dictionary 
would  !«  of  much  service  to  posterity  and  would  spare  future 
critics  ]nnch  trouble.  Small  figures  as  of  the  celery-plant 
{api>im)i  of  a  Botiquelin  {ibex,  a  kind  of  wild  goat),  would  be 
mori'  valuable  than  long  descriptions  of  this  plant  or  of  this 
animal.  And  in  ortler  to  know  what  the  Latins  called  MrUjik* 
and  sistntm,  tunica  and  pallium,  hgures  in  the  margin  would  be 
incomparably  more  valuable  tlian  the  pretended  synonvmes. 
currycomb,  cymbal,  dress,  cloak,  mantle,  which  show  but  little 
of  them.  For  the  rest  I  shall  not  stop  upon  the  seventh  remedy 
of  the  abuse  of  wonls  which  is  to  employ  constantly  the  same 
term  in  the  same  sense,  or  to  give  notice  when  you  change  it. 
For  we  have  spoken  sufficiently  of  this  subject 

Th,   Rev.  Father  Grimaldi,'  President  of  the  Mathematical 

>  ClaaiHuK  riiilip  ririmitlili,  n>th  whimi  Leil>iittz  b«-aine  lu^iaainted  ilarinc 
bU  slay  ill  Rome  In  liMl,  ami  willi  irlium  lie  corrKSiioniled.  ntceiviiiK  from  hini 
after  his  relum  to  Pekiil  luuch  iiitereNtini:  inronuation.  Vf,  Giihraiier,  (>.  ir. 
Fnih-rf  i:  Lrihoix.  2, 1«  «7. ;  Kiinii  Fisclier,  Rf»rl,.  d.  „.  Fhiloi.,  V>il.  2.  p.  JOI. 
,-hl  od..  lldilullien;,  ISKH;  Dnii-iin.  lA-ihvh.  op.  'im..  1.  Pt.  I.  HI, )»  i-q.,  KM;  •!, 
lOii.  ViH.  •S7,  Gerhanlt,  Lrihnh.  ifbiht.  .v.fci-ifl.  3,  ims,  m.  Schaarachmidi 
Riatps  tliat  Hiicli  dictionaries  as  I.eil>nitz  h«re  mentlniui  on  the  autliorlly  at 
(JriiiiHlili  DxUt  ill  Inrt  aiiiunic  tlie  CliiiKim.  and  have  \tevn  hroiiKbt  to  Eumi«. 
thai  tt\e  JlniiJi  I'liivcrsity  library  possesses  a  niupto  of  parts  of  one  such 
iliMioniiTv.  ant!  thai  St  must  \ie  tecatAijA  »»  mvfl.\^\i».\«si<s».\.\^  txntiged  orbit 
pirlUM.  -'Tr. 
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Society  at  Pekin,  tells  me  tliat  the  Chinese  have  illustrated 
dictionaries.  There  is  a  small  nomeaclator  printed  at  Nurem- 
berg in  which  there  are  such  figures  for  each  word  which  are 
good  enough.  Such  an  illustrated  universal  dictionary  weie  to 
be  desired,  and  would  not  be  vary  difBcult  to  make.  As  for  the 
fleicriplion  of  species,  it  ia  properly  natural  history,  and  we 
are  working  at  it  by  degrees.  Were  it  not  for  the  wars 
(wJiich  have  troubled  Europe  since  the  first  foundation  of  the 
Societies  or  Royal  Academies)  it  would  be  farther  advanced, 
and  already  in  a  condition  to  profit  from  our  labors ;  but  the 
great  for  the  most  part  do  not  recognize  its  importance,  nor 
what  goo(l  they  deprive  themselves  of  by  neglecting  the  ad- 
vancement of  solid  knowledge  ;  and  besides  they  are  ordinarily 
too  much  indisposed  by  the  pleasures  of  jjeace  or  by  the  cares 
of  war  to  weigh  things  whicli  do  not  strike  them  at  onue. 
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ESSAY   ON   UNDERSTANDING 
Book  IV.  —  Of  Knoavledge 

CHAPTER  I 

OF    KNOWLEDGE    IN   GENERAL 

5  1.  Ph.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  ideas  and  of  toords 
which  represent  them;  let  us  come  now  to  the  knowledge, 
which  the  ideas  furnish,  for  it  rests  only  upon  our  ideas. 
g  2.  Knowledge  is  simply  the  perception  of  the  connection 
and  agreement,  or  of  the  opposition  and  disagreement,  which 
■we  ttiKl  between  two  of  oar  ideas.  Whether  we  imagine,  con- 
jecture, or  believe,  it  is  always  that.  We  perceive,  for  exam- 
ple, by  this  means,  that  white  is  not  black,  and  that  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  and  their  equality  to  two  right  angles 
have  a  necessary  connection. 

Tk.  Knowledge  has  a  still  more  general  signification,  so 
that  we  Jind  it  also  in  ideas  or  terms,  before  we  reach  proposi- 
tions or  truths.  And  it  may  be  said  that  he  who  has  atten- 
tively looked  at  more  pictures  of  plants  and  animals,  more 
diagrams  of  machines,  more  descriptions  or  representations  of 
houses  or  fortresses,  who  has  read  more  ingenious  romances, 
heard  more  curious  narratives,  this  one,  I  say,  will  have  more 
knowledge  than  another,  even  though  there  should  not  be  a 
word  of  truth  in  all  that  which  was  portrayed  or  related  to 
him  ;  for  the  custom  he  has  of  representing  in  his  mind  many 
express  and  actual  conceptions  or  ideas,  renders  him  more  fit 
to  conceive  what  is  placed  before  him  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  will  be  better  instructed  and  more  capable  than  another 
who  has  neither  seen  nor  read  nor  heard  anything,  provided 
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that  ill  these  stoties  and  representations  he  takes  uothJDg  as 

tnie  which  is  not  so  and  that  these  impressions  do  not  prevent 
hiin  elsewhere  from  distinguishing  the  real  from  the  imagi- 
nary, or  the  existent  from  the  possible.  This  is  why  certain 
logicians  of  the  period  of  the  iteformation  who  were  in  some 
measure  of  the  party  of  the  Kamists,'  were  not  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  the  topics  or  orders  of  invention  {argumenta,  as  they 
call  tiiem)  serve  as  much  for  the  explication  or  very  detailed 
description  of  an  incomplex  theme,  i.e.  of  a  thing  or  idea,  as 
for  the  proof  of  a  complex  theme,  i.e.  of  a  thesis,  pi-opositJou,  or 
truth.  And  indeed  a  thesis  may  be  explained,  in  order  tliat 
its  sense  and  force  may  be  well  known,  without  raising  tLe 
question  of  its  truth  or  proof,  as  is  seen  in  sermons  and  homi- 
lies explaining  certain  passages  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  iu 
instruction  or  lectures  upon  certain  texts  of  civil  or  canon  law 
whose  truth  is  presupposed.  We  can  even  say  that  there  are 
some  themes  which  are  means  between  an  idea  and  a  proposi- 
tion. These  are  the  questions,  some  of  which  demand  ouly  yfs 
or  no ;  and  they  are  the  nearest  to  propositions.  But  there 
are  some  also  which  demand  the  how,  the  circumstances,  etc., 
where  tliere  is  more  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  make  proposi- 
tions. It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  descriptions*  (even  of 
things  purely  ideal)  there  is  a  tacit  affirmation  of  i>ossibility. 
But  it  is  also  true  that,  as  we  may  undertake  the  explanation 
and  ])roof  of  a  falsehood,  a  method  which  sometimes  serves  as 
its  iH'st  refutation,  the  art  of  description  may  fall  upon  th« 
iiujKissible  also.  Something  like  this  is  found  in  the  nortlh 
of  the  Count  of  Scandiano  followed  by  Ariosto,*  and  in  the 

'  Thp  Ramists  were  diBoiples  of  Peter  Rainui  {'■/.  infra  p.  408,  not*  1' 
SohHiim-liiniitt  atateg  Ihat  I«ll)nltz  probnhl;  itna  In  mind  chlefljr  J.  B.  Alslnl. 
irhoin  he  hnn  previously  (cf.  ante.  pp.  311.  note  3.  362)  cited,  and  wbon  h» 
grpiidy  prl7pd  and  atiidipd,  In  whoso  Sii'lrma  Ingirm  harmonieitm.  Hp^ 
hjirniai".  lOH,  p.  (59,  the  nrgumentwn  la  divided  Into  or(7um*n(um  timjifr 
fniili'l]  Ij'ilinitx  cnlln  thim'  iammjihrA  and  Into  orpumentam  t:nmfJrt«». 
Tlip  former,  nrpordiriE  to  Alatwi,  is  a  •■  terminim  eitrii  omnem  disposittoofM 
.iiriL'ciis  matpriam"  (I^ihiiit?,  mys:  "  une  flio«e  ou  idft"),  the  Utt«  i»  » 
"dctinitioet  dislrilmlio"  (I^ibnltzsays:  "  line  these,  proposltloD  on  T^ril^"!. 
<y.  AIsUmI,  p.  3)1.  — Tb. 

^  I.e.  Ill  the  nensp  of  nominal  definttluns.  vhlch  mllow  the  leally  Imponlblt 
Cf.  ni.l'.  p.  317.  note  .1,  — Tr. 

■  Lptlinltz  here  refent  to  Mntteo  Maria  Bolardo,  e.  1434-t4M,  Comit  i^ 
S<-andinno.  and  the  anthor  of  Orlando  Innnmomto,  which  a  rwcnt  uniiw 
pall.4  "  tilF  nioit  cliivBlroua  poem  of  the  n 
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"Amadis  of  Gaul " '  or  other  old  romances,  Id  the  fairy-stories 
which  were  again  in  fashion  some  years  since,  in  the  "True 
History " '  of  Lucian  and  in  the  "  Voyages "  of  Cyrano  de 
Uergpracj*  to  say  nothing  of  the  grotesque  figures  of  the 
painters.  So  we  know  stories  with  the  rhetoricians  belong  in 
the  number  of  progymnaamaia  or  preliminary  exercises.  But 
taking  knowledge  in  a  narrower   sense,  i.e.  as   knowledge   of 

JDventive  tteniiia,"  and  which  furnished  LudoTico  Arioato,  1474-1633,  with  the 
theme  of  liig  OrUindo  furiiio.  For  bu  account  ot  the  tvo  writerB  and  their 
works.  ■/,  J.  A.  Syinoiids,  Hfitainance  in  Italy.  Pt.  IV.,  Italian  Literature, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  45(1  tq..  Vol.  2,  pp.  1  gg.     New  York,  H.  Holt  &  Co,,  1885. 

Through  a  luUund^iBtBniling  o(  Leibnitz's  reference  to  the  Count  ot  Son- 
diano,  Schaarscbmldt,  iu  his  note  to  the  iwssage,  has  wroniclT  Identified  him 
with  Tito  tiioioiiol  Ganiarini,  1.11S-1SS2,  Professor  ot  Lilerature  at  Modena, 
ralleil  11  Soandlaoese,  Irom  hla  birthplace,  Scandiano.  Arlosto  published  liis 
Oriiindo  yurioeo  io  lOlli,  two  years  before  Uanzaritil  naa  bom,  and  could 
Bcarctly  be  said  (o  have  *'  (ollowetl  "  an  author  who  was  only  fifteen  years 
old  when  the  poet  hlnuetf  died.  —  Tk. 

I  The  Amadit  de  Oauln,  the  best  of  all  the  old  romances  of  chiralry,  was 
originally  wrlttea,  it  ie  supposed,  about  imo,  by  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  a  Portu- 
guene  knight  attached  to  the  court  ot  John  I.  ot  Portugal,  and  who  died  in  1403. 
The  oldest  t«xt  now  extant  is  in  8|>ani8h  prose,  a  version  Irom  the  Portugese 
original,  uow  lost,  made  by  Garcia  Ordonez  de  Moutatvo,  between  14^  and 
ISOt.  Editions  of  the  Spanish  version  are  numerous,  the  earliest  accessible 
being  that  ot  Ifllll;  and  there  are  translations  In  EiikIIsIi,  French,  German, 
lulinn.  and  other  laniniagea.  The  best  and  at  present  the  only  readable 
edition  in  EuRlish  is  the  abridged  translation  (with  a  Prefai'e  giving  an 
account,  not.  however,  without  error,  ot  the  work),  made  from  the  Spanish, 
by  Robert  »oathej,  London,  1H03,  4  vols.,  12roo,  new  ed.,  London,  IS73, 3  vols., 
lOmo.  Vf.  also,  V.  de  Lolieira,  Amadit  de  Gaala,  Barcelona,  1847-8.  4  vols., 
16mo;  Georce  Ticknor,  Hist,  of  Spanith  Lit..  M  ed.,  Boston.  18(13,  Vol.  1, 
pp.  1118-207;  L.  Brauntels,  iTriliKA"-  Venuch  iiber  Ainadii.  Lelpiig,  1876. 
It  mnv  be  added  that  tiie  writer  ot  the  article,  "Amadis  ot  Gaul,"  in  the 
En'-'irh'p.  Brit.,  IHh  ed.,  areiies  tor  the  Anglo-Norman  orlwin  of  the  romance, 
on  the  in^und  that  all  its  ideaii  and  materials,  its  design  and  machinery, 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Norman  romance-cycle  in  vogue  before  Lobeira  was 
born.  — Tb. 

1  The  'AAnfeS.  larapiic  iiyoj  (  Vtm  niilnrim)  of  Lucian  Is  one  of  the  witty 
satirist's  cleverest  works,  written  In  easy  and  elegant  Greek,  and  exhibiting 
ll^eat  fertility  of  invention.  It  was  purposely  composed,  says  Lucian,  as  a 
satire  on  the' poets  and  logocraphers  who  have  written  so  many  marvellous 
tales,  and  rontains  thliieii  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  ever  seen, 
which  not  only  do  not,  but  cannot,  exist,  and  descriptions  ot  experiences  and 
adventures  which  are  absurd  and  impossible,  chief  among  which  is  a  voyage 
to  the  moon,  l.uclan  himself  says  thai  tlie  only  true  statement  In  his  Hislory 
Is  thai  It  contains  nothing  but  lies  from  iieglnnlni;  to  end.  It  has  without  doubt 
supplied  hints  to,  or  served  as  a  model  for,  writers  like  Eahelals,  Swift,  and 
CyranodeBergerap.  — Th. 

■  C/.  untr,  p.  228,  note  'i.  Amid  many  imaginative  extravagance*,  these 
Voyayet  contain  a  pretty  exact  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  —  Tb. 
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truth,  as  you,  sir,  do  here,  I  any  it  is  quite  ti-ue  that  truth  is 
always  grounded  in  the  agreement  or  disHgreemeQt  of  ideas, 
but  it  is  not  true  in  general  that  uur  knowledge  of  truth  is  a 
perception  of  this  agreement  or  disagreement.  For  when  we 
know  truth  only  enipiriially,  from  having  experienced  it, 
without  knowing  the  connection  of  things  and  the  reason 
there  is  in  what  we  have  experienced,  we  have  no  {)en;eplion 
of  this  agreement  or  disagreement,  unless  we  mean  tJiat  we 
feel  it  in  a  e.onfused  way  without  being  conscious  of  it,  Kul 
your  examples,  it  seems,  show  that  you  always  demand  a  knowl- 
edge in  which  one  is  conscious  of  connection  or  opposition, 
and  this  is  what  catmot  be  granted  you.  Further,  we  can 
treat  a  complex  theme  not  alone  by  seeking  the  proofs  of  its 
truth,  but  also  in  explicating  and  otherwise  illustrating  it, 
according  to  the  topical  ortier,  as  I  have  already  observed. 
Finally,  I  have  a  further  remark  to  make  upon  our  deiiuition : 
viz.  that  it  appears  only  suited  to  categorical  truths,  in  which 
there  are  tieo  ideas,  the  subject  and  the  predicate ;  but  there 
is  besides  a  knowledge  of  hypothetical  truths  or  what  may  If 
reduced  thereto  (as  disjunctives  and  others)  in  which  there  is 
connection  between  tlie  antecedent  and  the  consequent  propo- 
sition ;  thus  more  than  two  ideas  may  enter  therein, 

§  S.  Ph.  [Let  us  limit  ourselves  here  to  the  knowledge  of 
truth  and  then  apply  what  will  be  said  of  the  connection  of 
ideas  to  the  connection  of  propositions,  in  order  to  include  in 
one  whole  the  categorical  and  hypothetical  truths,]  Xpw  I 
believe  that  this  agreement  or  disagreement  may  b«  reduced 
to  four  kinds:  (1)  Identity  or  diversity,  (2)  Relation,  (3)  Co- 
existence or  necessary  connection,  (4)  Real  existence.  S  4. 
For  the  mind  perceives  immediately  that  one  idea  is  not  an- 
other, that  white  is  not  black ;  §  5,  then  it  perceives  their 
relation  by  comparing  them  with  each  other;  for  example. 
that  two  triangles  whose  bases  are  equal  and  which  are  foand 
between  two  parallels  are  equal.  §  6.  Next  there  is  coexist- 
ence (or  rather  connection),  as  fixedness  always  accompanin 
the  other  ideas  of  gold.  §  7.  Finally  there  is  real  exist- 
ence beyond  the  mind,  as  when  it  is  said :  God  is. 

Th.  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that  the  connection  is  nothini; 
else  than  the  agreeme7il  or  the  relation  taken  generally.  And  I 
have  remarked  above  that  every  relation  is  either  of  «>■- 
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pariaon  or  concurrence.  That  of  comj>ansoii  gives  diversity 
and  identity,  either  complete  or  partial;  whereby  are  consti- 
tuted the  concepts  of  the  same  or  the  diverse,  the  like  or  unlike. 
Conairrenee  contains  what  you  call  coexistence,  i.e.  connection 
of  existence.  But  when  we  say  that  a  thing  exists  ot  that  it 
has  real  existence,  this  existence  itself  is  the  predicate,  i.e. 
it  iias  a  notion  joined  with  the  idea  in  question,  and  there  is 
connection  between  these  two  notions.  The  existence  of  the 
object  of  an  idea  may  also  be  conceived,  as  the  concurrence  of 
this  object  with  the  Ego.  Thus  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  only  comparison  or  concurrence ;  but  that  the  com- 
parison which  marks  identity  or  diversity,  and  the  concurrence 
of  the  thing  with  the  Ego,  are  the  relations  which  deserve  to 
be  distinguished  among  others.'  More  exact  and  more  pro- 
found researches  might  perhaps  be  made ;  but  I  content  myself 
here  witli  making  remarks. 

§  8.  Ph.  There  is  actual  knowledge,  which  is  the  present 
perception  of  the  relation  of  ideas;  and  there  is  habitual 
kiiouledge,  when  the  mind  has  so  evidently  perceived  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  and  so  placed  it  In  its 
memory,  that  every  time  it  comes  to  reflect  upon  the  proposi- 
tion, it  is  at  once  certain  of  the  truth  it  contains  without  the 
least  doubt.  For  being  capable  of  thinking  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly of  but  one  thing  at  once,  men  would  all  be  very  igno- 
rant if  they  knew  only  the  actual  object  of  their  thoughts; 
and  he  who  knew  most  would  know  but  one  truth. 

T/i.  It  is  true  that  our  science,  the  most  demonstrative  in- 
(lei-d,  lH?i[ig  very  often  oltliged  to  acquire  its  existence  by  a 
lony  cliain  of  inferences,  must  involve  the  memory  of  a  past 
demonstration  which  is  no  longer  distinctly  in  view,  when  the 
coni'lusion  is  maile;  otiierwise  it  would  always  be  repeating 
tliis  demonstration.  And  even  while  it  lasts  it  cannot  Ije 
understood  a«  a  complete  whole  at  once;  for  all  its  parts  can- 
not lie  ]>resent  in  the  mind  at  the  same  time  ;  thus  always  re- 
calling the  preceding  part  to  mind,  we  should  never  a^lvance  to 
the  last  which  acliieves  the  conclusion.   This  is  the  reason  also 

'  l.eiliiiitz  rpducps  I/ipke'«  tniir  kiiirls  of  nurPBrnPiit  or  iliEWKraenient  to  Iwo, 
renre  of  the  .ilijci-t  willi  tlic  B^-o.     TIlis  loiitiirreucc  Leibnitz  explaiiiH  by  his 
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that  witliout  writing  it  would  be  difficult  properly  to  establish 
the  sciences,  the  memor;  not  being  sufficiently  reliable.  But 
having  put  in  writing  a.  long  demons t rat loD,  like,  for  example, 
those  of  Apollonius,' and  having  gone  over  again  all  its  parts, 
as  if  they  were  examining  a  chain,  link  by  link,  men  can 
assure  themselves  regarding  their  reasonings ;  for  which  pur- 
pose proofs  are  also  of  use,  and  the  result  at  last  justifies  the 
whole.  But  we  see  by  this  that  as  all  belief  consists  in  the 
memory  of  past  life,  of  proofs  or  reasons,  it  is  not  within  out 
power  or  choice  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  since  memory  is  not 
a  thing  depending  on  our  will. 

§  i).  P!i.  It  is  true  that  our  habitual  knowledge  is  of  two 
sorts  or  <l^grees.  Sometimes,  truths  laid  up  as  it  were  lu  thi* 
memory  no  sooner  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  than  it  sees 
tlie  relation  between  the  ideas  entering  therein;  but,  some- 
times, tlie  mind  contents  itself  with  the  memory  of  the  convic- 
tion, without  retiuning  the  proofs,  and  often,  indeed,  witliout 
the  jKiwer  to  recall  them  if  it  wished.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  is  i-uther  to  believe  one's  memory  than  really  to  know  the 
truth  ill  <|uestion,  and  this  formerly  appeared  to  me  to  1*  a 
mean  bi^tween  opinion  and  knowledge,  a  kind  of  assurance 
supi-rinr  to  simple  belief  based  upon  the  testimony  of  another, 
lint  u]jon  due  reflection  I  find  that  this  knowledge  contains 
perfect  certainty.  I  remember,  I'.e.  I  know  (meraor)'  being 
only  the  ruviviug  of  something  past),  that  I  was  once  cerlaiu 
of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
. angle  are  eqnal  to  two  right  angles.  Now,  the  immutabilitj- 
of  the  same  relations  between  the  same  imuautable  things 
is  at  present  the  vtftliate  iiieu  which  shows  me  that,  if  they 
were  once  eipinl,  they  will  be  so  still.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
thiit  in  miithcinatics  pard'cK^or  rfeinons(/-o(/ons  furnish  general 
knijwli'dge;  otherwise  a  geometer's  knowledge  would  not  ei- 
ti'iiil  beyond  this  particular  figure  which  he  had  drawn  while 
demiinstnitinfj  it. 

Tb.  The  meiliitte  iilpa  of  which  you,  sir,  speak,  presupposes 
the  fichrlity  of  our  memory  ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  our 
momiiry  deceives  us,  and  that  we  have  not  made  every  neoes- 
Siiry  i-tToit,  altliongh  we  now  believe  we  have.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  exrimination  of  accounts.     Sometimes  there  ar* 
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examiiiers  officially  appointed,  as  at  our  mines  in  the  Harz, 
and  to  make  the  receivers  of  the  pai-ticular  mines  more  atten- 
tive, they  have  imposed  a  money  penalty  upon  every  error  in 
calculation ;  nevertheless  they  find  them  in  spite  of  this  pen- 
alty. But  the  more  care  we  employ,  the  more  reliance  we  can 
place  upon  past  reasonings,  I  have  devised  a  method  of  keep- 
ing accounts,  by  which  he  who  collects  the  sums  of  the  col- 
umns leaves  upon  the  paper  traces  of  the  progress  of  his 
reasoning,  so  that  he  does  not  reason  ia  vain.  He  can  always 
revise  and  correct  the  last  errors  without  affecting  the  first : 
the  examination,  also,  which  another  desires  to  make  coats,  in 
this  way,  almost  no  trouble,  because  he  can  examine  the  very 
same  traces  at  a  glance.  There  are,  besides,  means  of  verifying 
the  accounts  of  each  article,  by  a  very  convenient  kind  of  proof, 
without  increasing  to  any  considerable  extent  the  labor  of  the 
computittion.  And  aJI  this  easily  shows  that  men  may  have 
rigorous  demonstrations  on  paper,  and  have  an  infinite  number 
of  them.  But  unless  we  remember  that  we  have  been  abso- 
lutely accurate,  we  canuot  have  this  certainty  in  the  mind. 
And  this  accuracy  consists  in  an  orderly  procedure,  the  observ- 
ance of  which  in  each  part  is  an  assurance  as  regards  the 
whole;  as  in  the  examination  of  a  chain  by  links,  in  which 
inspecting  each  to  see  if  it  is  strong,  and  measuring  with  the 
hand  so  as  not  to  skip  any,  assurance  is  obtained  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  chain.  And  by  this  means  we  have  all  the 
certitude  of  which  human  things  are  capable.  But  I  do  not 
agree  that  in  mathematics  jmrticutortiemonsfrtKioiia  upon  the 
figure  wliifih  is  drawn  furnish  this  general  certitude,  as  you 
seem  to  take  it.  For  you  must  know  that  it  is  not  the  figures 
which  furnish  the  proof  with  geometers,  although  the  style  of 
the  ex]K)sition  may  make  you  think  so.  The  force  of  the  dem- 
onstration is  independent  of  the  figure  drawn,  which  is  drawn 
only  to  facilitate  tlie  knowledge  of  our  meaning,  and  to  fix  the 
attention;  it  is  the  universal  propositions,  i.e.  the  definitions, 
axioms,  and  theorems  already  demonstrated,  which  make  the 
reasoning,  and  which  would  sustjvin  it  though  the  figure  were 
not  tliere.  Hence  it  is  that  a  learned  geometer,  like  Scheube- 
lius,'  has  given  Euclid's  figures  without  the  letters  which  might 
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bind  them  to  the  demonstration  he  has  put  with  them;  and 
another,  like  Herlinus,'  lias  reduced  the  same  deiuonst rations 
to  syllogisniB  and  prosy  llogisraa. 


CHAPTER   II 

OF  THE   UEdBEES   OF    OUlt 

§  1.  Ph.  Knowledge  is  then  intuitive  when  the  mind  per- 
ceives the  agreement  of  two  idejis  immediately  by  themselves 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other.  In  this  case,  the  miod 
takes  no  |)ain3  to  prove  or  examine  the  truth.  As  the  eye 
sees  the  light,  the  mind  sees  that  white  is  not  black,  that  a 
circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  is  two  and  one.  This  know]. 
edge  is  the  clearest  and  must  certain  of  whicli  human  weak- 
ness is  cajiable;  it  acts  in  an  irresistible  manner  without 
allowing  the  mind  to  hesitate.  It  is  knowledge  that  the  idea 
is  ill  the  mind  as  inTCoived.  Whoever  asks  for  greater  certi- 
tu<ii%  knows  not  what  he  asks. 

Th.  PrimitiLv  truths,  which  are  known  by  intiiition,  are  of 
two  kinds,  like  the  (lerie<ilire.  They  are  truths  of  reason  or 
truths  ()f  fimt.  Truths  of  reason  are  necessary,  and  those 
of  fact  are  contingent.  The  primitive  truths  of  reason  are 
tiiose  which  I  call  liy  the  general  name  of  identical,  because 
tliey  seem  only  to  repeat  the  same  thing  without  giving  us  any 
information.  Tliey  are  affirmative  or  negative.  The  affinnn- 
tive  are  siich  as  tlie  following  ;  Each  tiling  in  u^hat  it  is,  and  in 


— Tr. 

>  Cliri^lan  Hprllniw.  whom  Leibnitz  .ilso  nicnlions  loirnrd  tli*  pnil  of  liif 
Mfliliili'<iifs  •!'■  r..,,..  V^rll.,  et  I.hh,  nx  ivi-prtiH.r  with  Conrad  D!V.y|".lii» 
(I'se-IlKW,  prnrcswir  of  mwlienifttips  in  StraiwbnrK  Uiiiveniity.  anil  Vwn 
nt  Al.  Tluim.i!!'  (.'Iiiiivli)  (if  Riirliil,  np|K>ara  tn  Iw  nlhnrwim  unknnirn.  Tlirir 
Joint  work,  of  wliiili  IlnrKniut  ili<)  llie  first  nml  fitlli  books,  and  Dtuiyg-nliut 
the  otlier  Tnur,  BpiXiiiml  xmi\nT  tlic  titlit  Amiliiult  arumftrir.  nej:  ribr-mii' 
KnriMis.  M.r.,  Stncwliur!'.  l.lilB.  fol.  It  is,  nnyn  Mivlinii.l.  Ilin-f.  Uniit^H'. 
Vol.  10,  p.  N»,  s  imlantlc  viirk  In  wbioh  tlin  •Idiioiistratloiin  nt  tbr  «in-<:1( 
RpoiuptiT  are  nilnci-d  to  «yll(nrlHtiE  foroi.  ho  tlint  n  |irnposltion  of  fiftwn  nr 
twenty  lines  Is  i>]mn  imt  liilo  wv<-ra1  imgi-a,  aii.l  is  often  more  ioTolrcd  nt 
at  least  mon-  ililUi-iilt  to  follow.  —  Tk. 
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»s  many  examples  aa  you  please,  A  is  A,  B  is  B.  I  shall 
be  what  I  shall  be.  I  have  written  what  I  have  written.  And 
iiolh'iig  ill  verse  as  in  prose,  is  to  be  notkint}  or  a  trifle.  The 
etiuilatemi  rectangle  is  a  rectangle.^  The  rational  animal  is  al- 
wiiys  a«  animal.  And  in  the  hypothptical ;  If  the  regular  figure 
uf  four  aides  is  an  equilateral  rectangle,  this  figure  is  a  rectangle. 
Cupuhitives,  diiijmiutives,  and  other  propositions  are  also  sus- 
ceptible of  this  identicism,  and  I  reckon  indeed  amoBg  the 
attiri natives  :  non-A  is  non-A.  And  this  hypothetical :  if  A  is 
iion-B,  it  follows  that  A  is  non-B.  Again,  if  non-A  is  BC.  it 
follows  that  non-A  is  BC.  If  a  figure  having  no  obtuse  angle 
lUii'i  be  a  regular  triangle,  a  figure  having  no  obtuse  angle  may  be 
regular.  1  come  now  to  the  identical  negatives  which  belong 
eillier  to  the  principle  of  contradiction  or  to  the  disparates. 
The  principle  of  contradiction  is  iu  general ;  a  proposition  is 
either  true  or  false:  this  contains  two  true  statements,  one  that 
the  true  and  the  false  are  not  compatible  in  one  and  the  same 
pi-opiosition,  or  tlial  a  projwsition  catinot  be  true  and  false  at 
once;  the  other  that  the  opposition  or  the  negation  of  the  tnie 
and  the  false  are  not  compatible,  or  that  there  is  no  mean  be- 
tween the  true  and  the  false,  or  rather :  it  is  impossible  for  a 
proposition  to  be  neither  tnie  nor  faJne.  Xow  all  this  is  also 
trne  in  all  imaginable  jiropositions  in  particular,  as  what  is  A 
cannot  he  non-A.  Again,'  AB  cannot  be  non-A.  An  equilat- 
eral rectangle  cannot  be  non-rectangle.  Again,  ('( is  (r«e  that 
every  man  is  an  animal,  then  it  is  false  that  any  man  is  found 
who  is  not  an  animal  We  may  vary  these  statements  in  many 
ways,  and  apply  them  to  copulatives,  disjunctives,  aiid  othei-s. 
.Vs  ft>r  the  disjMratps,  they  are  the  propositions  whicli  state 
tliat  the  object  of  one  iilea  is  not  the  object  of  another  idea ; 
as.  fliat  heat  is  not  the  same  thing  as  color;  again,  man  and 
I'liimiil  are  not  the  same,  although  every  man  is  an  animal. 
All  this  way  be  iisserted  independently  of  all  proof  or  of  ri'- 
dni'tinu  to  oppo.sition,   or  to  the  principle    of   contradiction, 

■  Krlniniin  aixl  Jncqiips  oni 
»t  toiijoiirs  nil  niiimul.  Kt  .L 
qiiHlri>  costpji  ifit  uii  iwraiigli- 1 

-  Enlmnnn  kiiiI  Jni^nni  i>i 
rpi'iaiitfle  HiiilUtHtnl  hr  aniiroll 
h<>mm<-  Mt  tin  niiimRl,  ilono  II 
r..ii<l:  "HomiliHl  vrav."i-l«,- 
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falsity,  of  the  conclusion  and  the  truth  of  one  of  the  premises 
of  the  preceding  argument.  ,  Here  is  this  new  argument : 

Some  A  is  not  C. 

This  is  opposed  to  the  preceding  conclusion  supposed  false. 

All  A  is  B. 

This  is  the  preceding 'premise  supposed  true. 
Then  Home  B  U  not  C. 

This  ia  the  present  true  conclusion,  opposed  to  the  preced- 
ing false  premise. 

This  argument  ia  in  the  mode  Diaamia  of  the  third  figure, 
which  is  thus  plainly  demonstrated  and  at  once  from  the 
mode  Barbara  of  the  first  figure  hy  employing  simply  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction.  And  I  notiued  in  my  youth,  when  I 
examined  minutely  these  things,  that  all  the  modes  of  the 
second  and  third  figure  may  be  drawn  from  the  first  by  this 
method  aloue,  by  supposing  that  the  mode  of  the  first  is  valid, 
and  consequently  that  the  conclusion  being  false,  or  its  contra- 
dictory being  taken  as  true,  and  one  of  the  premises  l>eing 
taken  as  true  also,  the  contradictory  of  the  other  premise  is 
true.  It  is  true  tliat  in  the  schools  of  logic  they  prefer  to 
make  use  of  conversions  to  draw  the  less  principoX  jigurea  from 
the  first  which  is  the  principal,  because  this  method  appears 
better  suited  to  the  scholars.  But  for  those  who  seek  demon- 
strative reasons,  in  which  the  least  i)0S3ible  suppositions  must 
b>'  employed,  we  shall  not  denioTistrate  by  the  sii]>positiou  of 
conversion  what  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  primitive  princi- 
ple alone,  which  is  that  of  contradiction  and  which  assumes 
nothing.  I  have  also  made  this  apparently  remarkable  obser- 
vation, that  only  the  leas  principal  ^ynrea  which  are  called 
direct,  viz.  the  aecdnd  and  the  third,  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  principle  of  contradiction  by  itself;  but  the  /ess  original 
indii-ertjitjure,  the.  fourth,  whose  invention  the  Arabs  attribute 
til  Galen,'  although  we  found  nothing  concerning   it   in    the 

'  ('lanitlim  Galpniis,  c.  t-tO-o.  SOI,  a  vpry  rcli>hnited  ])hyiiiciaii  niid  niediRnl 
wrilpr.  who  ftlno  wrntii  a  largp  niimlwr  of  pliilmiophicnl  ami  loK<cfll  works,  ilie 
iiri'ulor  ])srt  of  wliiohnrenowlnHt.   Hm  im-rlti^nl  nnH  scli-iillfle  trcntlHeHcoiilam 

I'liiisiiirrable  |>liiloso|ilili'at  aiiit  lci;;i<'ii]  ilisciissjon,  nnrl  liU  De  >i>u  jnrliiim 
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works  of  his  leinaiiiing  to  us,  nor  in  the  other  Greek  authoi^ 
the  fourth,  I  say,  has  this  disadvantage,  that  it  cannot  ht 
derived  from  the  first  or  principal  figure  by  this  methoii 
alone,  and  it  is  necessary  besides  to  employ  another  snp])Otii- 
tion,  viz.  conversions,  so  that  it  is  farther  removed  by  our 
degree  than  tlie  second  and  the  third,  which  are  oil  a  level 
ami  equally  removed  from  the  first ;  while  the  fourth  nee<li 
also  the  second  and  the  third  for  its  demonstration.  For  it  is 
found  very  opportunely  that  the  conversions  required  are 
demonstrated  by  the  second  or  third  figure,  demonstrab)* 
indejieiidcTitly  of  the  conversions,  as  I  have  just  shown.  It  is 
Pfti'r  Itaiuus '  who  already  made  this  remark  concerning  tli^ 
denionstrability  of  conversion  by  these  figures ;  and  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken)  he  reproached  the  logicians,  who  nuake  use  uf 
conversion  to  demonstrate  these  figures,  with  arguing  in  u 
ciixdc,  although  it  was  not  so  much  the  circle  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  ii'proach  them  with  (for  they  did  not  use  these 

<'iir/i.  Iii'iii.  is,  snya  Jaiipt.  '*  an  spoloKJ'  for  nnil  a  onntlnual  nppllmtinn  ot  the 
liriiii'ij.ti^  i<t  tiiial  t-:iiisi>s."  Tlic  iiiiigi  .-mniJlele  ed.  o(  bis  works  fonHiuinn 
llii-  Crrrk  text  mill  a  Latin  vcrsinu  is  tliv  'liifra  Omnia,  cur.  C.  G.  Klibn, 
l.pil>j;ij!.  lTJl-:i;i.  -.11  vols.,  8v(i.  Foe  his  philogophira)  vlrws.  t;C,  K.  SprrBgrl. 
}l.ilr,  T.  <;.g,-h.  ,1.  M.:lirin.  1. 117-l'.i5,  Halle,  ITlH-d:  on  bis  Ionic,  (■/.  Prawl 
(lexrli,  il.  l.-i/it.  ].  TiTilt-aii.  A  brief  aeroiiiit  of  liis  jihiluaoplif  is  givm  li; 
Zi'lliT.  fhih-i.  <I.  Grif,h.,  111..  1  [Vol.  51.  83.1  tq.,  M  ed..  I^ipzig,  IMO. 

Tlie  invention  nf  the  loiirth  eyllovn^tic  Heure  waa  a»-ribe<l  to  Gain  I? 
Avrmvs,  lllVI-IltiH.  but  irlthi<u(  aileiinalc  fuuii<liktiun.  Galen  was  M  tLrouitb 
tile  ailililions  to  the  lirst  lijcniv  nin-aily  made  by  Tlieopbrastus.  c.  ;i7:<-e.  :MI 

trt  the  finirth  arrnne.-m.'iit  of  llie  niiil'lle  htdi.  (V.  Prautl,  tlffh.  ,1.  L-:i-'l 
iiH  Ah,  ii.ll,i>ul>-.l.r>lM~ruA :  also  ^ir  W.  llnnintoii.  Lr-lr.  ,m  Lnqir,  Boston.  K;^ 
I^vt.  XX.,  ■"  I.XX111.,  n..  ■i^'-'i:  U-.t.  XXI..  "^  I,XXIV.,  p.  JittJ-a,  and  tiote>. 
—  Tk. 

I  Vvftu*  Ramus  — Pierre  de  la  R.inii*  — I.ll.Vl.'iT'J.  ronrdered  diirins  Si, 
Bartholiiini'w'sNiiflit,  was  a  detemiiiiiil  opponent  »f  ArislolelUiii  wliolaslii'i<ai. 
niid  eti>iruilty  u(  'a*  Ixitii.-  or  dialevili.-,  in  the  \ituK  nf  which  be  attempted  i» 
set  np  .1  new,  simpler,  and  l>el(eT  i;'""n'l<^l  dialei'tii'.  For  llils  parpiee  Ik 
wnoe  and  i>nbli>he<l  liis  tWA  work*.  AaimntUcnionfii  Arittnteli-r.  Pari*. 
Vm.  I'te.,  mid  lnfiilHti-"i-t  •liuWil-a:  Paris,  1M.X  Following  Cicero  nnd 
Quint  ill  an.  Id*  vlieini-  was  a  blending  of  k^te  and  rlietorio.  For  a  lonK  <'■■' 
alWT  him,  lii^ieinn*  were  iliviiled  into  liainisls  nnil  Anti-IUniists,  while  liir 
Senil  Kaniisis.  animiif  whom  were  Alsie.1  an<l  1ioel«n  (r/.  nnfr,  p.m,  noie:!i. 
AHijilit  to  nieitlale  iH'twpr'n  thi-  AristiUelie  dialeetie.  a«  set  forth  by  Melawb- 
thon.  atHi  ih»t  ot  Kainns.  Hie  ri'iiitlrks  to  whieb  I.eibnitz  here  refers  JO' 
fonnil.  uiivnlini;  to  Si-hH:lrwlimiilt.  in  Anim-iil.  Arirlolel.,  Lutrtir.  l^t". 
pp.  sss  *.,.  For  a  sooil  a>-<imnt  i>t  Ranins.  -f.  St.Vkl.  Gtf-h.  d.  Pkibt.  J- 
3lillrl.,!i,r>.  111.  ;Vol.  i].  pp.  •£»  t-i.;  also  IVIwrweK-ilelnte,  GrtrA.  d.  WiV. '  - 
Tth*a.,  a,','l,3l.  — Tk. 
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figures  in  their  twrn  to  justify  the  conversions)  as  the  hyateron 
proteroti  or  the  reversal  (le  rebours);  because  conversions  need 
rather  to  be  deinonstrated  by  these  figures,  than  these  figures 
by  the  conversions.  But  as  this  demonstration  of  couversions 
shoe's  also  the  use  of  the  identical  affirmativea,  which  many 
take  as  altogether  frivolous,  it  will  be  so  much  more  to  the 
purpose  to  introduce  them  here.  I  wish  to  speak  only  of  con- 
versions without  contraposition,  which  suffice  me  here,  and 
which  are  simple  or  per  accidena,  as  they  are  called.  Simple 
conversions  are  of  two  kinds  :  that  of  the  universal  negative, 
as  :  no  aquare  is  obtuse-angled,  then  no  obtuse-angled  Jigure  is  a 
aquare ;  and  that  of  the  particular  affirmative,  as :  some  tri- 
angles are  obtuse-angled,  then  some  obtuse-angled  Jlgures  are 
triangles.  But  conversion  per  accidens,  as  it  is  called,  concerns 
the  universal  affirmative,  aa :  every  aquare  ia  a  rectangle,  then 
aome  rectangles  are  squares.  A  rectangle  is  here  always  under- 
stood to  be  a  figure  all  of  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  and 
by  the  square  is  understood  a  regular  quadrilateral.  Xow  the 
question  is  to  demonstrate  these  three  kinds  of  conversion, 
which  are : 

(1)  No  A  is  B.  then  no  B  is  A. 

(2)  Some  A  m  B,  then  some  B  is  A. 
(.1)   All  A  is  B,  then  some  B  is  A. 

Demonstration    of   the  first  conversion  in   Ceaare,  which 
belongs  to  the  second  figure. 


Thenn 


Demonstration  of  the  second 
longs  to  the  third  figure. 

All  A  is  A. 

Some  A  is  B. 

Then  some  B  ta  A. 


II  Datiai,  which  be- 


Demon  strati  on  of  the  third 
Delongs  to  the  third  figure. 

All  A 

All  A 
Then  some  B 


in  Darapti,  which 
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This  shows  that  the  purest  and  apparently  mOBt  useless 
identical  propositions  are  of  considerable  use  in  the  abstract 
and  general;  and  that  may  teach  us  that  we  should  not 
despise  any  truth.  As  for  this  proposition,  that  (A/re  w  aa 
much  as  two  and  one,  which  you,  sir,  still  adduce  as  an  example 
of  intuitive  knowledge,  I  have  to  say  that  it  is  only  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  three,  for  the  simplest  definitions  of  numbers 
are  formed  in  this  way :  Ttvo  is  one  plus  one,  three  is  two  plus 
one,  four  is  three  plus  one,  etc.  It  is  true  that  there  is  thereiu 
a  concealed  statement,  which  I  have  already  spoken  of,  viz. 
that  these  ideas  are  possible;  and  this  is  here  known  inluilicety, 
so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  an  intuitive  knowledge  is  compriseit 
in  definitions  when  their  possibility  appears  at  once.  And  in 
this  way  aU  adequtUe  definitions  contain  primitive  truths  of 
reason  and  consequently  intuitive  knowledge.  In  short,  you 
can  say  in  general  that  all  primitive  truths  of  reason  are  imme- 
diate with  respect  to  an  immediateneas  o/irfe*«. 

As  for  the  primitive  truths  of  fact,  they  are  the  immediate  in- 
ternal experiences  of  an  immediateness  offeelirtg.  And  here  it 
is  that  the  first  truth  of  the  Cartesians  or  of  St.  Augustine:  / 
think,  therefore  I  am,  i.e.  /  am  a  thing  which  thinks,  holds  gooil.' 
But  we  must  know,  that  as  the  identicals  are  general  or  par- 
ticidar,aud  as  one  is  as  clear  as  the  other  (since  the  statement 
that  A  IS  A  is  as  clear  as  the  statement  that  a  thing  is  ickat  it 
in),  ao  is  it  also  with  the  first  truths  of  fact.  For  not  only  is 
it  immediately  clear  to  me  that  /  thijtk,  but  it  is  wholly  as 
clear  to  me  that  /  liave  different  thoughts,  that  sometimes  /  think 
of  A,  and  sometimes  of  B,  etc.  Thus  the  Cartesian  principle 
is  valid,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  of  its  kind.  You  see  by 
this  that  all  primitive  tntths  of  reason  or  of  fact  have  this 
I,  that  they  cannot  be  proved  by  anything  more  ce^ 


PA.    I  am  very  glad,  sir.  that  you  have  carried  forward 


tain. 

S2, 


'  C/.  Ansaatiue,  Sotil.  II.,  I:  "Tii  qui  rcU  le  nnsge,  bcU  te  ease?  Sdo' 
DndeBtla?  Nescio!  Simplk-era  to  aanlla  an  njuJtiptlcom?  Nesciol  C<^l»ie 
ta  sria?  Scio!"  in  Opfra,  Vol.  1,  p.  309.  Benedictine  ed.,  Paris,  FraneiKOi 
MoKuel,  ma ;  Vol  I,  p.  8(B,  ed.  Mlgne,  Paris,  IfMI.  AngUBtine,  3»430,  ItaU 
anticipated  ihe  principle  of  Descarlas,  IStH-lGSO,  "Cogito  ergo  som,"  a  r*^ 
unknown  bonever  to  Descartes,  wito  was  not  one  ot  the  clara  of  rf«dt»g 
philosophera,  until  brouglit  to  hia  knowledj-B  by  Arnauld,  lfil3-ieM,  »»J 
Meraeiiae.  lOtW-ltHS,  in  tMt  ccil.ician\  oWAspUlasoplij.  — Ta. 
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farther  than  I  had  done  that  which  relates  to  iiUuitive  knowl- 
edge. Now  demonetralive  knoviltdge  is  only  a  concatenation  of 
intuitive  knowledge  in  all  the  connections  of  mediate  ideas. 
For  often  the  mind  cannot  unite,  compare,  or  apply  immedi- 
ately the  ideas  one  to  the  other,  and  this  compels  it  to  make 
use  of  other  ideas  (one  or  more)  as  means  to  the  discovery  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  it  seeks,  and  this  is  what  we 
call  reasoning.  As  in  demonstrating  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle to  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  finds  some  other 
angles  which  are  seen  to  be  equal  both  to  the  three  angles  of 
the  triangle  and  to  two  right  angles.  §  3.  These  intervening 
ideas  are  called  proofs,  and  the  disposition  of  the  mind  to  dis- 
cover them  is  called  sagacity.  §  4.  And  even  when  found, 
this  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  without  pains  and  atten- 
tion and  by  more  than  a  single  passing  view ;  for  the  mind 
must  enter  upon  a  progression  of  ideas,  made  gra<lually  and 
by  degrees,  §  5.  and  there  is  doubt  before  the  demonstra- 
tion, g  6.  It  is  not  so  clear  as  the  intuitive  knowledge,  as 
the  image  reflected  by  several  mirrors  from  one  to  another 
grows  more  and  more  faint  with  each  reflection,  and  is  no 
longer  at  once  so  recognizable  especially  by  weak  eyes.  It  is 
the  same  with  knowledge  produced  by  a  long  train  of  proof. 
§  7.  And  although  each  step  taken  by  reason  in  the  demon- 
stration is  intuitive  knowledge  or  simple  sight,  nevertheless 
as  in  this  long  train  of  proofs  the  memory  does  not  so  exactly 
preserve  this  connection  of  ideas,  men  often  take  fallacies  for 
demonstrations. 

Th.  Besides  natural  sagacity  or  that  acquired  by  exercise, 
there  is  an  art  of  finding  mediate  ideas  (the  medium),  and  this 
art  is  analysis.  Kow  it  is  well  to  consider  here,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  to  And  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  given 
proposition,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion An?  i.e.  whether  it  is  or  is  not.  Sometimes  it  concerns 
an  answer  to  a  more  difficult  {ceeteris  paribus)  question,  where 
it  is  asked  for  example  by  whom  and  how  f  and  where  there  is 
more  to  \te  supplied.  And  it  is  these  questions  alone,  which 
leave  a  part  of  the  proposition  blank,  which  the  mathemati- 
cians call  problems.  As,  when  we  are  asked  to  find  a  mirror 
which  collects  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  one  point,  we  are 
asked  for  its  form,  or  how  it  is  made.     As  for  the  ftY&\,  ci*ift%- 
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tions  in  which  the  point  at  stake  is  only  tnilb  and  faUehood 
and  where  there  is  uuthiiig  to  lie  supplied  in  the  subject  iir 
predicate,  there  is  leas  invention,  yet  there  Is  sumi?,  and  lh« 
judgment  alone  is  not  sutHuient.  It  is  true  thut  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, i.e.  one  who  is  capable  of  attention  and  reserve, 
who  has  the  leisure,  the  patience,  and  the  necessary  freedom 
of  mind,  may  understand  the  most  diificiilt  demonstration  if 
properly  sot  before  hira.  But  the  most  judicious  man  in  t!i« 
irld.  without  other  aid,  will  not  always  be  capable  of  disoir- 
ing  this  demonstration.  Thus  there  is  still  some  iuventiou 
therein ;  and  with  geometers  there  was  more  of  it  forraeriy 
than  now.  For  when  analysis  was  less  cultivated,  more  sagac- 
ity was  necessary  to  attain  it,  and  it  is  on  this  account  tbat 
e  geometers  still  of  the  old  school,'  or  others  who  have  not 
yet  sufficient  aptneas  in  the  new  methods,  think  they  have 
done  something  wonderful  when  they  discover  the  demonstra- 
tion of  some  theorem  that  others  have  invented.  But  thogr 
who  are  versed  in  the  art  of  invention  know  when  this  is  i 
mable  or  not ;  for  example,  if  some  oue  sets  forth  the  quadra- 
lure  of  a  space  comprised  within  a  curved  and  a  straight  lin 
which  is  successful  in  all  its  segments  and  which  I  call  general. 
it  is  always  within  our  power  according  to  our  methods  to  dis- 
cover its  demonstration,  jirovided  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
trouble.  But  there  are  some  particular  quadratures  ot  certain 
portions,  where  the  thing  may  be  so  involved,  that  it  will  not 
always  be  possible  (in  potentate)  thus  far  to  develop  it. 
happens  also  that  induction  presents  us  with  truths  in  nuu- 
bera  and  in  figures  whose  general  reason  is  not  yet  discovered. 
Fur  much  is  needed  in  order  to  attain  perfection  of  analysis  in 
geometry  and  in  numbers,  as  many  are  becoming  conecitwl 
upon  the  kisis  of  the  boasts  of  some  men  otherwise  excellent, 
but  a  little  too  hasty  or  too  ambitious. 

But  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  discover  important  truths, 
and  still  more  to  discover  means  of  producing  what  is  sought. 
when  it  is  justly  sought,  than  to  discover  the  demonstration 
of  truths  which  another  has  discovered.  Beautiful  truths  are 
often  attained  by  »ynlhfnis,  by  passing  from  the  simple  to  th* 
complex ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  discovering  exactly  tie 
means  of  producing  what  is  proposed,  synthesis  is  ordinaiili' 
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not  sufficient,  and  often  to  be  willing  to  make  all  the  requisite 
combinations  would  bc^  an  endless  bisk,  nlthoiigh  one  might 
often  be  aided  therein  by  the  method  of  exclusion,'  which  cuts 
ol¥  a  good  portion  of  useless  eombi nations,  and  often  nature 
does  not  admit  any  other  method.  But  the  means  are  not  al- 
ways at  hand  for  the  proper  pursuit  of  this  method.  Analysis 
then  must  give  us  a  thread  in  this  labyrinth,  when  it  is  possi- 
ble, for  there  are  cases  where  the  nature  itself  of  the  question 
demands  that  we  grope  about,  short  cuts  nut  being  always 
possible. 

§  8.  Pk.  Now  as  in  demonstration  intuitive  knowledge  is 
always  supposed,  it  has,  I  think,  given  occasion  for  this  maxim : 
that  alt  i-easonivg  springn  from  things  already  known  and  agreed 
to  (ex pnecogniliset  pnecoiicessin).'  But  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  falsity  of  this  axiom  when  we  speak  of  the 
maxims  which  are  improperly  taken  as  the  foundation  of  our 
reasoning. 

Th.  I  am  curious  to  learn  what  falsehood  you  can  find  in  an 
axiom  apparently  so  reasonable.  If  it  were  always  necessary 
to  reduce  everything  to  intuitive  knowledge,  demonstration 
would  often  be  insuiferably  prolix.  This  is  why  mathema- 
ticians have  had  the  cleverness  to  divide  the  difficulties  and  to 
demonstrate  separately  the  intervening  propositions.  And 
thei-e  is  art  also  in  this;  for  as  the  mediate  truths  (which  are 
called  lemmag,  since  they  appear  to  be  a  digressioTi)  may  be 
a-ssigned  in  many  ways,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  aid  the  undor- 
strinding  and  the  memory,  to  choose  those  of  them  which 
gri'atly  shorten  the  process,  and  appear  memorable  and  worthy 
in  themselves  of  being  demonstrated,     liut   there  is  another    - 

'  Tlip  "  methoil  of  exclusion  "  or  elimination,  says  Sphnarseliraidt,  proeecds 
from  a  dinjniictivc  juiltiiuent,  tlic  jiredicale  u(  wliii'li  cinbnu-«s  in  the  9Utn  of 
ilK  ilirisi(ii;:il  iiieiiibvni  nil  |His^ble  iletenninatioiiit  of  the  giibjeet.  After  It  Una 
lnH-n  sliuwn  thnt  iixliviihial  illvisloiial  membera  ennnoi  be  unitoil  witli  llie 
Hiihjvi't  til  n  cateKorical  jiulifiiieiil.  tlmt  one  atone  or  ttii^  rllvlKlonal  mrnibpra 
u-bieli  cannot  Iw  iHi|»rate<t  from  the  Kitbjei:t  remains  lu  tbc  actual  preilicate 
for  tlitf  v:ill'l  delermiiiutioii  ot  llm  aiibjuct.  For  example ;  A  is  II.  or  t-.  or  D, 
or  K.  In  IhlH  fornmin,  B,  C,  D,  E  innst  incinile  nil  tliiiikable  |ire.llL'iite- 
rk'icrm illations  of  A.  In  the  ijni-stion :  Ih  A,  B.  or  C.  or  U,  or  E,  it  in  then 
lirovi'.l  Hint  A  is  not  (.'.  H.  E,  in  whii'li  <■»>»■  A  must  Ik  B;  or  that  A  is  tiut 
B.  n.  E,  in  which  i-asi'  A  mnsl  b.- C,  ami  wi  on.  — Tr. 

i  (./.  Ariitotk,  Awihjl,  I--it..  1.,  t,  p.  7I\  1:  itmo  *.(,.««*;>  <u  Ti..  t>MA<i» 
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obstacle,  viz. :  that  it  is  Dot  easy  to  demonstrate  all  the  axioms, 
and  to  reduce  deinoiistration  wholly  to  intuitive  knowledge. 
And  if  we  had  chosen  to  wait  for  that,  perhaps  we  should  nut 
yet  have  the  science  of  geometry.  But  we  Jiave  already  siwken 
of  this  in  our  former  cuuversations,  and  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  it  again. 

§  9.  PA.  We  shall  come  to  that  presently ;  now  I  shall  re- 
mark again  wliat  I  have  already  touched  upon  more  than  oucv, 
that  it  is  a  common  opinion  that  only  the  mathematical 
sciences  are  ca{)able  of  a  demonstrative  certainty ;  but  as  the 
agreement  and  disagreement  which  may  be  known  intuitively 
is  not  a  ]n-ivilege  belonging  only  to  the  ideas  of  numbers  auil 
figures,  it  is  perhaps  for  want  of  application  on  our  part  tint 
mutheniatics  alone  have  attained  to  demonstrations.  $  ll'. 
)Iany  reostm.t  conS])ired  to  this  end.  The  mathematical 
scieucfs  are  very  generally  useful ;  the  least  difference  therein 
is  very  easily  recognized.  §  11.'  These  other  simple  idea.s 
whirli  are  appearances  or  situations  produced  in  us,  have  no 
exact  measure  of  their  Jillei-ent  degrees.  |  12.*  But  when  the 
(Utference  of  tliese  visible  qualities,  for  example,  is  sufficiently 
great  tij  excite  in  tlie  mind  clearly  distinct  ideas,  as  those  of 
lilin-  (ir  red.  they  are  as  capable  of  demonstration  as  those  of 
number  and  extension. 

Th.  Tliere  are  notable  examples  enough  of  demonstratiun 
outside  of  niatJiematics,  and  it  may  be  said  that  Aristotle  Iws 
already  .iiiven  some  in  his  '■  i'rior  Analytics."  In  fact  logic  u 
us  susf-ciitilile  of  ilemonstrations  as  geometry,  ami  it  may  W 
said  that  tlit'  h)gic  of  tlie  geometers,  or  the  methods  of  argu- 
mi-ut;U.iuii  explained  and  estnliti.shed  by  Euclid  in  reasoniii;: 
upim  |irii|iiisiiii)us,  are  a  partii-ular  extension  or  promotion  of 
gfiii-ral  h'^'ie.  Arcliiniedes^  is  the  lirst.  whose  works  we  have. 
wIlo  lias  ]irnetiscil  tlie  art  of  demoiistratioti  ujton  an  oceasiim 
where  lie  is  trcjitiiig  of  phv.sics,  as  he  has  done  in  his  Imkik  i'" 

I  5  II.  :l»  al«i  i  1:!,  is  §  17  in  IliP  H-3ttB  of  EnlniBnii  Biirt  Jarqaes.  — Tb. 

■■'5l:!is5riiiil..«-kp.  fhih.-.  I|-..r(«,  Viil.  ■->.  ]..  IWIBohn'sed.).— Tr. 

'  An'hiiiii-.tws,  ■-'KT-'.'ia  li.r..  tin"  K"'"!''"'  "liitlii-nialitian  nmnnt;  the  GnrM. 
distiiiHiLlsliiil  a]m  Inr  liia  i1lHpr>vrrii-H  in  liydmsUtim  and  hjrdTSulIcs.  ani  f-t 
hU  inui-nioiis  Invi-niiimB.  Up  lirst  placiKi  tlio  science  of  eii(fine«Hnt:  ni-in  » 
sonni)  iii]itli>'nint<i!nl  Imu-Ik.  Tlie  most  (■oiuplele  and  mnenlfipent  edilion  nS  bis 
cilBiit  wiirku  Ih  Hull  iHliii'd  liy  Torelll  anj  published  at  Oxford,  at  tb«  t'torw 
rfori  !■«■!«.  17;«.  I.,l.-Tu. 
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Equilibrium.  Furthermore,  jurists  may  be  said  to  have  many 
good  demoDStrations ;  especially  the  ancient  Soman  jurists, 
whose  fragments  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Pandects. 
I  am  wholly  of  the  opinion  of  Laurentius  Valla,'  who  cannot 
enough  admire  these  authors  among  others,  because  they  all 
speak  in  a  manner  so  just  and  so  clear  and  in  fact  reason  in 
a  way  closely  approaching  the  demonstrative,  and  often  it  ia 
wholly  demonstrative.*  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  any  science 
outside  that  of  law  and  that  of  arms,  in  which  the  Romans 
have  made  any  considerable  addition  to  what  they  received 
from  the  Greeks. 

Tu  regere  impeiio  populoB  Romane  memento: 

H*  cibi  erunt  artes  pacique  imponere  morem, 

Parcere  Bubjectia,  et  debellare  euperboa.' 

This  precise  manner  of  expressing  themselves  is  the  reason 

tliat  all  the  jurists  of  the  Pandects,  though  sometimes  quite 

■  Laiirentiiis  Valla  — Lorenio  della  Vallo  — c.  1407-1407,  a  huinanist  and 
pbilol»;:lati  of  the  earlier  Ilalian  RenaisBauce,  was  an  earueat  opponent  of  the 
g>.'hnlaNtic  <11alectic.  a  det«rramed  toe  ot  tradltiou  and  authorlt; ,  and  the  initi- 
ator aud  cliamplon  ol  a  hold  and  aubiassed  criticleni  which  he  applied  to 
lnni:na;;e,  hiBtorical  documents,  aod  ethical  opinions.  He  was  eminent  as  a 
Laiiiiist,  and  hia  treatise  Eteyunda  latiast  iinnua,  c.  14^1,  Id  six  books, — 
the  I'refai'e  to  the  tliird  book  of  which  Svhaarschmidt  tliiuks  Leibnitz  probably 
hail  in  mind  In  referring  to  Valla's  admiration  (or  the  style  of  the  Rumnn 
JurlRts,  therein  very  bigbly  praised ,  — subjected  the  forms  o(  Latin  grammar 
and  rlietnrio  to  critical  investlKation  and  analysis,  and  established  apun  a 
si^ipnlitic  foundation  (lie  principles  a{  Latin  style.  His  Dt  /nl»o  creillla  et 
eiii'iililn  ConttaHtini  Dunntiiine,  1440,  destroyed  the  claims  of  tlic  Pap;tFy  to 
tutniHiml  {lower  based  upon  this  allsKed  "Donation,"  by  provinf;  its  dncu- 
inenlnry  foundations  lo  be  Fort^eries.  His  principal  jihilosophical  writinpiaru: 
1I--  mt.ipiate  et  mm  bono,  14:n,  in  whli-h  he  Iioldly  defended  the  Epicurean 
doi'trlne  iif  pleasure  aa  the  true  and  only  Rood;  Di:  lihrro  nrbllrio:  and  the 
llintnH--ie  ditputatinnet  enntra  Arhlotelb-'a,  HiKI.  of  which  Prnntl,  Gcwfl. 
</.  f^-!/ik  im  .ISfiirfMirrff,  4.  Il)i-ll>7,  (rives  dome  account  wllb  citations. 
Valla'K  flpeni  Omnia.  BaHiliie,  14»1>  and  llHO-l.Wt.  I.eibnit7  refers  to  him 
nn.l  ills  /"  lib.  arhxt.  and  />«  rnlnplale  in  (lin  Thfodirif.  Pi.  HI.,  fS  4ns  hi. 
Foraii'Oiinlsor  liis  life  and  works,  pf.Q.  Tirabrwnbi.  Slnrin  drlla  f^llTntum 
ll-ili-ii'i.  Vol.  (1.  Pt.  11.,  pp.  .ITSl-.-MO,  Rome,  17S4 :  Symonds.  Rpiminianre  in 
ll-ilv.  Pi.  II-,  Tlie  Rpi-inil  of  lAarnimi,  p.  iW  *q..  Ni-w  Vork,  H.  Holt  &  Co., 
ItWI.  For  his  philosnphv,  rf.  fttJiekl.  fSi'fk.  il.  Philot.  d.  ililtelallTt.  IIL 
[^'■•1.4] ,  27'»-3H3.  Maticini  published  at  Florence,  IWil ,  a  brilliant  and  nxhanii- 
tiTc  monograph  inrestiKatini;  nnd  settlinsdlsputeit  imltitR  In  Valla'.i  llfe.~Tlt. 

*  ff.  I>-ihiiit:E'H  letter  to  Kestnnr,  No,  in.  in  Cli.  Knrtliolt,  Lelbnit.  rpift. 
nit  itirfrHH^,  Lip«l».  1734-1743,  Vol.  3.  p.  aW,  Dntens,  l^ihniL  opfTn  omnin. 
Vol.  4.  Pi.  III.,  p.  2H7,  wliero  lie  exprmses  lilmsi'lf  similarly  as  here.  Atoo, 
Guhraiior,  L-ihuiz.  rin-  ISio.,raphir .  Pt,  I,,  j.p.  3fi,  'Si.  — la. 

s  VerR.  AIn.  (i,  851-85,1.  —  Tr. 
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physics  experiments  demand  labor  and  expense.  Now  men 
at  once  relaxed  their  attention,  and  as  a  consequence  were 
led  astray  when  they  were  destitute  of  this  faithful  guide, 
experience,  who  aided  and  sustained  thein  in  their  walk,  as 
that  little  revolving  machine  does,  which  prevents  children 
from  fulling  when  walking.  There  was  a  swccerfaMeum,'  but  it 
is  something  that  has  not  been  and  is  not  yet  sufficiently  cou- 
siderod.  And  I  shall  speak  of  it  in  its  place.  For  the  rest, 
blue  and  red  are  scarcely  capable  of  furnishing  matter  for 
demonstration  by  means  of  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  because 
these  ideas  are  confused.  And  these  colors  do  not  supply 
matter  for  reasoning  so  long  as  in  exjjerieuce  they  are  found 
accompanied  by  some  distinct  ideas,  but  in  which  the  con- 
nection with  their  own  ideas  does  not  appear.] 

§  14.  Pk.  Besides  tTituition  and  demonstration,  which  are 
the  two  degrees  of  our  knowledge,  all  the  rest  is  faith  or 
opinion,  and  not  knowledge,  at  least  as  regards  all  general 
truths.  But  the  inind  has  also  another  perception,  regarding 
the  particular  existence  of  finite  beings  outside  of  us,  and  this 
is  seiisitire  knowledge.' 

T7i.  \_Ojti>iio)i,  biised  on  probability,  deserves  perhaps  the 
name  knowledge  also  ;  otherwise  nearly  all  historic  knowledge 
and  many  other  kinds  will  fall.  But  without  disputing  about 
terms,  I  hold  tliat  the  investigation  of  the  degrees  of  probability 
is  very  important,  that  we  are  still  lacking  in  it,  and  that  this 
lack  is  a  great  defect  of  our  logics.*  For  if  the  question  can- 
not always  be  decided  absolutely,  the  degree  of  resemblance 
ex  datis  can  always  be  determined,  and  consequently  one  can 
reasonably  judge  what  view  is  the  most  likely.     And  when 

1  /.;..  a  Hubstitutc.    The  expression  was  mitcL  used  by  the  later  Roman 

a  Locke's  word  is  "  sensitive,"  Phitos.  Wkg.  (Bohn's  ed.).  Vol.  2.  p.  141,  orf.fin. 
Hii  three  iegiee*  a!  kiioniedge  are  intuitive,  demonstrative,  and  senHitive,  i-/. 
iiVrn,  p.  120.-TB. 

>  C/.  Leibnitz's  letter  to  Kestner.  No.  11,  Jan.  30, 1I1I,S3  (Dutens,  tpiftiii*, 
op.  om.  4,  Pt.  III.,  2i>4,  mill  Kortholt,  Lttbiiit.  epitt.  nrf  diVermiji, :!.  251 ) :  "Ea 
veru  para  Lnifiuie,  qua  sc.  cnidus  verlsliniiitudinuin  et  ariiumentoriim  pandera 
constituereiitur.  nuspiam  hact«nue  reperiliir  traditur.  Kga  juvenls  aliqiinmla 
BKKre**iis  autn,  Bed  per  varia  diasipatiis,  fere  intra  vnltintaleni  Meti.  Topica 
Artstotelis  uropo  men  noa  respoiidet.  Coneerit  regulas,  qnn  ot^nsionem 
altquam  priobere  poiisiint  de  arjcii mentis  cojcitaniti,  Bcd  qim  non  powimt 
docere,  quantum  cuique  argumento  aut  judioio  pouderls  ladt."  — T*. 
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our  moraliata  (I  mean  the  wisest  of  them,  such  as  the  present 
{moderne)  General  of  the  Jesuits)'  unite  the  safest  and  the  most 
I)rol)able,  and  ])refer  eveu  the  safe  to  the  probable,*  they  aw 
not  far  in  fact  from  tlie  most  probable ;  for  the  questiou  of 
safety  is  here  that  of  the  little  probability  of  an  evil  to  be 
feared.  The  fault  of  the  moralists  lax  upon  this  article'  baa 
largely  been,  that  they  have  had  a  too  limited  and  too  inade- 
quate notion  of  the  ptvbable.  which  they  have  confounded  with 
the  Endoxon*  or  Ihe  probable  {opinabte)  of  Aristotle;  for  Arij- 
totle  in  his  "  Topics  "  did  not  mean  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  opinion  of  others,  as  did  the  orators  and  sophists.  Endozm 
is  with  him  what  has  been  received  from  the  greatest  number 
or  the  most  authoritative :  he  is  wrong  in  having  restricted 
his  •'  Topics  "  to  this,  and  this  view  caused  him  to  adhere  only 
to  received  maxims,  for  the  most  part  vague,  as  if  he  wished 

1  Leili[iltz  probably  refers  to  Tirso  Gonzalez,  General  of  the  Jesoita  tram 
IGMT-ITU.'i,  and  naihor  of  a  work  on  probabilisiu,  opposini;  the  dortrine  and 

niaiuliiiiilii);:  thnt  Uiu  Jesuits  did  not  originate  it.  entitled  t'unil'iiiKiitua 

lt<lJMiii,4ln.  IKIIinKen,  KittI),  Naples,  16^.  An  abridtnuent  with  the  title  Sfaop- 
lis  Inict.  Ihri't.  ilr  rreto  u»u  apinionum  prababilium,  roncinnata  a  theoluir 
qiitnluiH  Sitr.Ji-gu:  eui  w^vtfil  hniitiea  pri/btibililulum,  3d  ed.,  appesnd  » 
Wiiipe,  ItiWl.  Kva  C/.  Mieliaud,  Hia;/.  ('nil'.  18, 111-112,  Du  Pin.  Bibtwih.  *i 
aat.  rrflrt.'laXl'II.riflf.aiid.toilhe  btrectoatuopin.  prob.,  Migne,  ThKA. 
CIII-- o.mj.f.  Vol.  11.  p.  IIW.  — Tr. 

»  Tlie  tlnHiry  of  mural  prolmbilisni  is,  perlinjis  the  most  celebrated  qoestioti 
dUrtlAm.ll  ill  Mi>ral  TlieiiloKy,  and  furmi-d  one  □(  Hie  chief  subjects  of  ranlro- 
veTsy  lietn'cvu  llie  JansenUis  nii<l  the  Jeguits  of  ihe  seventeeDlli  cenlury. 
Tile  aim  of  moral  iimbaliilisni  is  to  Hihl  some  rule  by  trhicb  action  may  1m 
determlneil  in  tliai  (Hirilonuf  tlw  moral  realm  in  which  certainly  is  impossiblt, 
ami  pnibnliilily  only  can  Ih-  ntlalneil.  T)te  iirohabie  opinion  beinK  that  irbich 
hasa  certain  iinnil<rr  of  nrtnimentH  in  its  favor,  either  j/ttrj)i«jc,  i.e..  EronnrteJ 
in  rca-on.  Jn<li;iiietiT  in  n-gani  to  whft-li  was  restricted  to  men  of  considerable 
edncatloii  nuil  .■>i|>ivlally  to  Ibrae  verse<l  In  moral  theology,  or  ntrinti-:  i.'- 
n-HtiliB  on  winie  external  antliorily,  tmch  as  that  of  mnie  IbeolOKlan  ot  repute; 
and  the  n'/r  opinion,  that  which  iHinfonus  to  die  moral  law.  casuists  rtlstingnii* 
the  following  doitriiies:  1.  Pfhahlllinn.  whicb  pennils  action  in  aerord  witi 
the  o|iiuion  whii-li  is  b-awt  probable  an<l  least  safe :  2.  Pmbiibilnriian.  or  0» 
preferetipe  of  Ihe  m«»l  i>ri>ha1.le  n|>inion.  recardless  of  its  relative  safety; 
3,  rii(>'>r,*»>i,  or  the  choic-  of  the  safes!  opinion,  wlthont  regard  to  its  rela- 
tive pnihabflltjr.  On  th»  whole  .tnhject.  >•/.  ilie  dissertation  of  Pierre  X!«>1« 
■nneiiol  to  his  Ijitin  trans,  of  rascal's  l.ftir>-i  pmiiii>-U<lrt,  and  Janet,  /xi 
»«n,lr.  Bk.  III..  Chap.  ;i.  PaH».  IR74.  Eng.  trans..  Thr  JTieory  of  Moral,,  pp. 
ar-VW.  Sew  York.  I'bas.  Si-Hhiier's  Son*.  lss.n,  -  Ta. 

*  Aciimling  to  JstHt.  the  easnlsls  retiiie<l  liv  Pa«-al.  — Tr. 
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to  reason  only  by  means  of  qnodlibeta '  or  proverbs.  But  the 
probable  or  the  likely  is  more  extended:  it  must  be  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  things ;  and  the  opinion  of  persona  whose 
authority  has  weight  is  one  of  the  things  which  may  contribute 
to  render  an  opinion  probable,  but  not  what  completes  the  en- 
tire verisimilitude.  At  the  time  when  Coperuicus?  was  almost 
alone  in  his  opinion,  it  was  still  incomparably  more  probable 
than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  Now  I  do  not  know 
but  that  the  establishment  of  the  art  of  estimating  probabilities' 
would  be  more  useful  than  a  majority  of  our  demonstrative 
sciences,  and  I  have  thought  of  this  more  than  once.] 

Ph.  Sensitive  knowledge,  or  that  which  establishes  the  exist- 
ence of  particular  beings  without  us,  goe»  beyond  bare  proba- 
bility ;  but  it  has  not  all  the  certainty  of  the  two  degrees  of 
knowledge  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  JJothing  is  more 
certain  than  th^t  the  idea  we  receive  of  an  external  object  is 
in  our  mind,  and  this  is  intuitive  knowledge :  but  the  knowl- 
edge whether  from  this  we  can  certainly  infer  the  existence 
of  anything  without  us  corresponding  to  this  idea,  this  it  is 
which  certain  persons  think  may  be  questioned,  because  men 
may  have  such  ideas  in  their  minds,  when  no  such  thing  actu^ 
ally  exists.  For  myself  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a 
degree  of  evidence  which  elevates  us  beyond  doubt.  One  is 
unalterably  convinced  that  there  is  a  great  difEerence  between 
the  perceptions  which  he  has  when  by  day  he  looks  at  the  sun, 
and  when  by  night  he  thinks  about  it ;  and  the  idea  which  is 

■The  MeditevBl  Lalln  "  quodllbetum "  was  a  very  elahorate  and  subtle 
Bcliolaatic  BrjpiiiientBtioii  upon  a  question  clioaen  HC  plpasura  —  "  quod  llhet " 
—  but  almoBl  alvafs  of  a  theologlcHl  or  philosophical  character.  Such  ques- 
tions were  called  "  quodlibetartffi  quiestionea  " ;  ihcy  were  proposed  chieMy 
for  the  exercise  o(  Btudeuts,  nnd  tlielr  discussion  was  carried  un  lo  satisfy 
curiosity  or  (or  entertainment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  served  ratlier  to  eihiliit 
the  skill  and  dexterily  of  the  dialectician  than  to  establisli  truth,  Tlie  French 
word  "  qnolibet,"  startlnB  from  the  Bcbolttatlc  use  of  the  term  in  the  sense  of 
an  arRumentative  sulillety,  came  by  a  debasing  extension  of  this  meBnlng  to 
si^ity  a  witty,  but  not  alwnya  appropriate  commouplace,  a  bad  joke,  a  pun, 
an  epigram;  and  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Leibnilz,  coupling  the  word  with 
"  proverbs,"  uses  the  term.  — Tr. 

«  Nicolas  Copernicus,  1473-lH;t,  published  his  theory  ot  the  planetary  system 
in  his  Df  orbivm  cvUitiiim  raiolutionibui  lit.  VI,,  Nuremberg,  IMa,  3d  ed., 
Basle.  186rt,  both  tol.  3d  ed„  with  notes  by  Nicolas  Muler  in  his  .IKronomio 
Inttaurala,  Amsterdam,  I61T  and  ISV),  4to.  — Tft. 

1  C/.  ante,  p.  213,  note  2,  p.  214,  Dote  I;  also  Erdmann,  LtOmU.  optrn 
jjftWo*.,  84.  — Tft, 
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renewed  by  recourse  to  the  memory  is  very  different  from  that 
wliicli  at^tually  comes  to  us  by  means  of  the  senses.  Some  one 
will  say  that  a  divam  niiiy  produce  the  same  effect.  I  reply 
in  tlie  lirst  place  thai  it  matters  litlte  that  I  remofe  this  doubl, 
because  if  all  is  but  a  dream,  i-eusoning  is  useless,  truth  and 
knowledge  ^othiug  at  all.  In  the  second  place,  he  will  ae- 
knowleilge,  in  my  ojiinioii,  the  difference  between  dreaming  of 
being  in  a  tire,  and  being  actually  iu  it.  And  if  he  persists  in 
appearing  sceptical,  I  shall  tell  him  that  it  is  enough  that  we 
certainly  find  pleasure  or  [wiin  following  the  application  to 
ourselves  of  cei-fckin  objects,  true  or  dreamt  of,  and  that  this 
certitude  is  as  great  as  our  happinpss  or  misery  ;  two  things 
beyond  which  we  have  no  interest.  Thus  I  think  we  way  eouut 
three  sorts  of  knowledge  :  intiiilife,  demoiislratife  and  senKilitf- 
Th.  [I  think  you  are  right,  sir,  and  I  also  think  that  to 
these  s]«'pies  of  certitude  or  certain  knotrledtft  you  can  add  tbe 
kiioirled'je  uf  the  probubh ;  thus  there  will  be  two  sorts  of 
Icitoirlvdiif.  as  there  are  two  sorts  of  proofs,  the  first  of  whicL 
produce  i-ertitnde,  and  the  second  end  only  in  probability.  But 
let  lis  come  to  this  dispute  of  the  Sceptics  and  the  Dogmatists 
upon  the  existence  of  things  without  us.  We  have  alreailj 
touched  uiK>n  it.  b»it  we  n>ust  return  to  it  liere.  I  formerly 
discussed  the  subject  a  great  deal  viva  voce  and  in  writing 
with  the  lute  AhW  Foueher,'  Caiiou  of  Dijon,  a  learned  and 

1  Simon  Fmii-her,  1IH4-1IEW,  a  devoted  stDitent  of  ihe  PlMouic  |dii1«sophy, 
ill  <viisi'i|ii<'ii(>e  nf  wliicli  Iw  vas  cnllpil  "  the  ivstnrer  of  Ihe  philnsoph)'  of  tlir 
Aradvniy."  Hid  VfStiqHr  rfr  In  Rerlterchr  lir  la  V^riu,  here  mentioiied  by 
laellinfU.  ngipritrei)  M  I^ris,  IiiT.V  It  was  based  a[Hin  tbe  scepliral  piipclplM 
of  till-  MiditliT  Aeailemy,  and  was  siilijeoied  lo  a  very  sharp  i-riticisiu  by  Male- 
braiirhe  In  the  I'tvtaiv  ti>  tbe  next  eililion  of  tlie  Rirberchr  de  la  IVrJft. 
FVnifhrr  mIm>  unite  liittfrliilinH  lar  Iu  rrrhfri-hr  de  la  riritt  ou  «ur  fa  fhilo- 
M-l'Ati'  •trx  onnlrmirun*.  Paiiiu  ll>T:i,  said  to  he  bis  best  work,  and  De  la 
.•iaatiie  ,ltt  iiii<-(.  n(.  l-aiis.  HiKl.  For  Foneber's  "  objectious  "  (ixiblished  ti 
Ihe  "iloiiTnal  des  Savaiis"  of  Seiil.  12,  IIMOI  to  Leibnitz's  doctrine  of  pn- 
««lal>lislieii  Imniiony  ax  i<el  fonb  In  the  Stittrme  iiaurcuu  (V  -lour,  dea  SavsEi»." 
Jun^-.T,  t'Snt.  •Z,  tiiThardt.  1.4:4.  aml-l. -IKT.  Kniniann.  12!l,  Uulens.  ^.  Pi.  I. 
IW,  trair>.  Uunean,  HI :  and  lor  U'ibiiitz'H  re|>Iv  ("  Jour,  iles  SavHns,"  April  i 
HiidA  liS«l..;i',t!,4.4!':t,  K,  ISI,  imtens.  3.  It.  I..i!7.  traiiS-Duncan,  86.  Tbe 
mrrmiHHHteiH'e  «t  Poneher  with  l.rtbnltz  was  first  published  by  Foncher  da 
C*rc\\  III  liis  /rf(fiv*f(o|'Hft-ii/iJtneili(«<fr  t.-/6HU.  Paris,  ItW,  pp.  27-lSllrr. 
Intrwl.  )ip---*~(l>''>t>^'>'*hr?»"<'ovrn<y  over  MaU'bran>-he  is  thorouKbly  n»- 
•hlpn->l>.  ami  iiuire  mviilly.  ISTS.  after  >  new  ■•oinparison  with  the  orijrinsU 
U  lb*  Royal  Uht«ry  at  lUunorvr.  by  lierhanlt,  Uibniz.  phiiot.  ScArM,.  1. 
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subtile  man,  but  a  little  too  prepossessed  in  favor  of  his  Acad- 
emicians, which  sect  he  was  very  desirous  of  reviving,  as  Gas- 
i^endi '  had  brought  upon  the  stage  that  of  Epicurus.'  His 
critique  upon  "The  Search  after  Truth," ^  and  the  other  minor 
treatises  which  he  afterwards  published,  have  made  their 
author  quite  well  known.  He  published  also  in  the  "  Jouinal 
des  Savans  "  some  objections  to  my  System  of  Pre-established 
Harmony,  when  I  gave  it  to  the  public  after  having  digested 
it  for  many  years;  but  death  prevented  him  from  replying  to 
my  answer.  He  always  preached  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  prejudice  and  of  using  great  accuracy,  but  besides  the 
fact  that  he  himself  did  not  make  it  his  dnty  to  carry  out  his 
counsel  to  others,  in  which  he  was  perhaps  excusable,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  was  not  careful  whether  another  did  it,  antici- 
pating doubtless  that  no  one  would  ever  do  it.  Now  I  showed 
him  that  the  truth  of  sensible  things  consisted  only  in  the 
connectioQ  of  phenomena,  which  must  have  its  reason  and  is 
that  which   distinguishes  them   from  di-eains^  but  that  the 

1  Cf.  anU;  pp.  G4,  DoW  2.  f>5,  n.  3.  Gassend!  publislied  on  the  lite  asA  pbl- 
losophf  of  Epicurus :  t)e  viia,  morjbui  tt  doclrina  Ep'Kuri,  Lunid.  Bat.,  lli4T ; 
Anim-adveTtioRM  iti  libr.  X.  Diog.  Laert.  de  Epieuni,  Lagi.  Bat.  m49;  >V- 
ta</ma  philoi.  Hjiicari,  The  Hague.  1669,  For  bis  pliilosopby,  {^f.  his  Syntagma 
philomphiriim,  Volfl.  1  and  2  of  lila  Optra  umnia ;  also  Sivckl,  Gftch.  d.  Phi- 
lo*.  d.  MUtelulteri,  III.  [Vol,  4],  31C-^.T:  isiiRe,  (fesch.  d.  UateHaliimut. 
Vol.  1,  Eng.  trans.  Vol,  1,  pp,  293-26!);  R.  Adamsuii,  article  "Gassendl,"  in 
Swi/clup.  Brit.,  i»th  ed.  — Tr. 

"  Vf.  anlt,  p.  126,  note  1,  On  his  lile  and  philosophy,  c/.  Zeller,  Philo*.  d. 
Orierh..  \n.,l  [Vol.  5],  363^.,  3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1880;  Lange.  GeKh.  d.  Maleri- 
a/jitmui,  Vol.  l.Eng.  trans.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  Stia^.;  Dena,  The  Grerk  Philosopher!, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  63  $q. ;  Wid,  Wallace,  Epicitreaniim,  Id  the  Berieg  of  "  Cliief 
Ancient  PhiloBopbies,"  pub.  b;  tbe  Society  for  promoting  Christian  KdovI- 
edge,  London,  I860.  — Tr. 

■  The  De  la  Eeehercht  de  la  Viriu,  the  principal  worh  of  Halebranche, 
1638-1715,  appeared  la  1674-1679.  Tbe  most  recent  edition  is  that  ol  F.  Bouil- 
lier,  with  an  introduction  and  notes,  2  vols.,  Paris,  IHW.  On  Malebranche'a 
philosophy,  (■/.  BouUlier.  Hittoire  de  la  Fhiloi.  Carleiieuw,  Paris,  ISM ;  011^- 
Laprune,  La  F!iiloi.  de  Malebranehe,  3  vols.,  Paris,  18TO-1S72 ;  Kuno  Fischer, 
OfKh.  d.  n.  Fhitoi..  3d  ed., !..  1,  Eng,  trans,  by  J.  P,  Gordy,  New  York,  Scrib- 
ners,  IK8T ;  Martlneau,  Types  of  Ethical  Thtarj/,  2d  ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  16!P  ng.  For 
a  f-rltical  account  of  Malehranclie's  place  In  the  history  of  philosophy,  cf. 
EilwanJ  Caird,  article  "  Cartfislanlsin,"  in  Kacticlop.  Brit.,  Otb  ed.  For  l^i\>- 
nltz'B  correspondence  with  Malehninche.  c/.  Oerhariit.  Ltibnit.  philot.  Kehri/I., 
I,  315-361;  for  bis  discussion  of  Mnlcbrant-he's  philosophy.  <;/.  Gerliardt,  3, 
6D)>-4iGO,  Erdmann,  73S-T.n,  Dutens.  2,  Ft.  L,  213,  trana.  Duncan,  233-237;  O. 
A,  .tTit-SM  (c/.  also  481-463).  E.{19(M>!)T,D.  2.  Ft.  I.,  201;  O.  6,  674-578  (c/'.  also 
480-1K3 ;  I^ocke's  examination  of  Malebranehe  is  in  his  Philoi.  Workt,  Vol.  i, 
413-(5«,  Bohn's  ed.).  E.  450-152,  trans.  Duncan,  U&-1S9.  — Ta. 
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truth  of  our  existence  and  tlie  cause  of  phenomeiia  is  of  a 
different  nature,  because  it  establishes  substances,  and  that 
the  Sceptics  spoiled  what  they  rightly  say  by  carrying  it  too 
far,  and  by  wishing  indeed  to  extend  their  doubts  even  to 
immediate  experience,  and  to  the  geometrical  truths,  a  thing 
which  Koucher  did  not  do  however,  and  to  the  other  truths 
of  reason,  which  he  did  a  little  too  much.  But  to  return  to 
yoii,  sir,  you  are  right  in  saying  that  there  is  ordinarily  some 
difference  between  feelings  and  imaginations ;  but  the  Sceptics 
will  say  that  the  more  or  less  does  not  alter  the  species.  Be- 
sides, although  feelings  are  wont  to  be  more  vivid  than  im- 
aginations, it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  there  are  cases  where 
imaginative  persons  are  impressed  as  much  or  perhaps  more 
by  fheir  imaginations  tlian  another  is  by  the  truth  of  things ;  ■ 
so  that  1  tliink  the  true  criterion  concerning  the  <ibject8  of  the 
senses  is  the  connection  of  the  phenomena,  i.e.  tlie  connection 
of  that  which  takes  place  in  different  places  and  times,  ami 
in  tlie  experience  of  different  men  who  are  themselves,  ea<ih  to 
the  others,  very  important  phenomena  in  this  respect.  And 
the  connection  of  the  phenomena  which  guarantees  the  truths  of 
fact  in  respect  to  sensible  things  outside  of  us,  is  verified  by 
means  of  the  truths  of  reason ;  as  the  phenomena  of  optics  are 
explained  by  geometry.  It  must,  liowever,  be  admitted  that 
none  of  this  certitude  is  of  the  highest  degree,  as  you  have 
well  recognized.  For  it  is  not  impossible,  metaphysically 
speaking,  that  there  may  be  a  dream  continuous  and  lasting 
like  the  life  of  a  man  ;  but  it  is  a  thing  aa  contrary  to  reason 
as  ivould  be  the  fiction  of  a  book  which  should  be  formed  by 
chance  by  throwing  together  the  type  pell-melL  For  the  rest, 
it  is  also  true  that,  provided  the  phenomena  are  connected,  it 
does  not  matter  wliether  they  are  called  dreams  or  not,  since 
experience  shows  that  we  are  not  deceived  in  the  measures  we 
take  concerning  phenomena  when  they  are  understood  accord- 
ing to  the  truths  of  reason.'] 

I  C/.  .Vets  Ktnaj/t,  Bk.  ni,,  rliap  4,  i  3,  Th.,  ante,  pp.  31S,  3I!1,  notes  I  Bad 
3,  and  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  11,  ;  10,  Tli.,  infiii,  p.  912.  The  prindple  of  the  "cnn- 
nectioii  of  tb«  pbenumeua,"  tlieir  (.'iinstant  occiirrcnRe  In  the  aiune  order  mnd 
relationg,  h^vIrk  theiu  a  cetttin  meaaure  of  objectivity  In  imr  roDsclotiBtieM 
and  enabling  an  to  predict  the  appearance  of  other  inombers  of  Uie  seriet  when 
one  member  preaenM  itaelf,  U  (or  Leibniti  the  Knai^otee  of  the  traili  of  oor 
EeDBe-kuowled^e  and  tbe  t;ruuiiii  of  our  Krealcac  poasibte  certaiutj  tberaio : 
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§  15,  Ph.  Fortherest,kuow]edge  18  not  always  clear,  though 
ideas  may  be.  A  man  who  has  as  clear  ideas  as  any  mathe- 
matician in  the  world  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  and  of  equality 
to  two  right  angles,  may  yet  have  a  very  obscure  perception  of 
their  agreement. 

Tk.  [Ordinarily  when  ideas  are  thoroughly  understood  their 
agreements  and  disagreements  appear.  I  admit,  however,  that 
at  times  some  of  them  ai'e  so  compiex,  that  much  care  is  needed 
to  develop  what  they  conceal ;  and  in  this  respect  certain 
agreements  or  disagreements  may  still  remain  obscure.  As 
to  your  example,  I  remark  that  if  we  have  in  the  imag- 
ination the  angles  of  a  triangle  we  do  not  on  that  account 
have  clear  ideas  of  them.  The  imagination  cannot  furnish  ua 
an  image  common  to  acute-angled  and  obtuse-angled  triangles, 
and  yet  the  idea  of  triangle  is  common  to  them :  thus  this 
idea  does  not  consist  in  images  and  it  is  not  as  easy  as  you 
may  think  thoroughly  to  understand  the  angles  of  a  triangle.] 


CHAPTER  III 

OF   THE  E3TENT  OF   HUMAN   KNOWLEDGE 

§  1.  Ph.  Our  knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  our  ideas, 
§  2.  nor  beyond  the  perception  of  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement. S  3.  It  cannot  always  be  intuitive,  because  we 
cannot  always  compare  things  immediately,  for  example,  the 
size  of  two  triangles  n{>on  one  and  the  same  base,  equal,  but 
very  different,  g  4.  Our  knowledge,  also,  cannot  always  be 
demonstrative,  for  we  cannot  always  find  mediate  ideas,  g  6. 
J^'inally,  our  sensitive  knowledge  regards  only  the  existence  of 
things  which  actually  strike  our  senses.  §  6.  Thus  not  only 
our  ideas  are  limited,  but  also  our  knowledge  is  more  limited 
than  our  ideas.  I  do  not  doubt  however  that  human  knowl- 
edge can  be  carried   much  farther  if  men  will  devote  them- 

pKjl  he  holds  tb&t  this  guarantee  is  "  verifleJ,"  and  the  coiisefutiors  of  experi- 
,*:»ce  inpplpmenteil,  ■■  by  means  of  the  truths  o(  reaaon,"  and  panicniarly  by 
^^  iiM  of  the  principles  of  lojpc.  The  position  lisro  taken  is  also  tlmt  of  the 
^^^^^"iMiencist,  who  keeps  strictly  within  the  scientific  realm  and  does  not 
^^^»  on  to  consider  the  ultimate  metaphysical  nature  and  ground  ot  Ite 
Ik  h«  investigates.  — Tb. 
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selves  sincerely  to  discovering  tlie  luoans  of  perfecting  truth, 
with  ciitira  freedom  of  niiitd  :ind  with  atl  the  applicutioii  and 
industry  they  employ  in  coloring  or  iiuuntaining  falseliood,  in 
dftViidiiig  a  system  in  favor  of  which  they  have  declarfd 
theiiisfhvs,  or  else  a  certain  party  and  certain  interests,  with 
which  they  find  themselves  united.  But  after  all  our  knowledge 
can  never  embrace  all  vfe  may  wish  to  know  concerning  the 
ideas  we  have.  For  example,  we  shall  never  perhaps  be  able 
tofindacircleequal  toasquare.  and  know  certainly  that  if  wsi. 
Th.  [There  are  confused  ideas  in  which  we  cannot  promise 
oursi'lves  a  complete  knowledge,  like  those  of  certain  seiisiblf 
qualities.  But  when  they  are  distinct,  there  is  room  to  hope 
for  all.  As  for  the  square  equal  to  the  circle,  Archimedes  has 
alivady  shown  that  there  is  one.  For  it  is  the  one  whose  side 
is  the  mean  jiroportional  between  the  semi-diameter  and  the 
st'nii-cireumlVi'enee.  He  has  also  determined  a  straight  liue 
ei]u;i!  to  the  eii-cnra  fere  nee  of  the  circle  by  means  of  a  straight 
lino  tiinfjent  to  the  spiral,  as  others  by  the  tangent  to  ih* 
qiiiulratrix;  a  metboil  of  quinlratiire  with  which  €lavius'«as 
whi>lly  content:  not  to  speak  of  a  thread  applied  to  the  eir- 
cumtVrcnce  ami  then  stretched  out,  or  of  the  eircum  fere  nee 
whicli  revolves  to  describe  the  cycloid  and  is  changed  to  a 
strrti,L;ht  line.  Siinie  demand  that  the  construction  be  nude 
hv  cm]doying  only  the  ruler  and  the  compasses;  but  the 
majority  of  geometrical  problems  cannot  he  constructed  by 
tliis  means.  The  question  then  is  rather  that  of  finding  the 
proportion  l>ctween  the  square  and  the  circle.  But  this  pro- 
jiortion  not  being  capable  of  expression  in  finite  rational  nuK- 
U'ls.  it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to  employ  only  rational 
nuudMTS,  to  expi-ess  this  same  projiortion  in  an  infinite  series' 

'  Cliristophvr  CInvins,  LkiT-Ii!!'.!.  n  J^uit  nnd  illstld^lshMl  mathcniKlici''- 
ProfcsKtvr  of  M;iiltrinnli<i<  at  K<>iu<-,  ntid  ralli^l  "  the  Euclid  of  the  «xtHDlli 
^■iiliiry,"  vaa  (^ijilnynl  liy  Vivft  (itvii^Ty  XIII.  ill  the  refonuation  of  Ita 
nlli-iulHr.  fur  wliti'li  lu-  made  thp  priiH-ipa)  miculations.  Ammig  Ills  woil> 
mtp:  Kn-tiilit  flruir'ni-rHiH,  li(>nit>.  15T4;  .vfnnK  liurr  langriileii,  etc.BoaK. 
LWl.  4l.i:  Jf,<»i.iii<  VoUnihirii  a  tlr(;i.'ri«  Xtll.  P.M.  rftllluH  JfipfiroKo. 
Rimip.  ItWt.  Ilizi  ft/irrii  iHit'hiiuittira,  contntntni:  these  and  aeyenl  oUki 
Winks,  a|i|iraTnl  at  Mayvniv.  liil:!,  .t  \tAr..  fiil.  — Tr. 

'  l^iliulti'ii  inilnlto  ivriva.  whU-h.  antirilliiK  (o  ScfaunchiDklt,  be  h>d  dli- 
MTrmI  Wtntv  hf  twamv  aninaintml  nitli  Hnyjmis,  and  alao  befbra  U 
dtoWJVsty  of  th*  lnHnUorfmal  cafeutus,  U  ^  =  1 —  -■!--  —  -  +  -  — ^ +  —  —,  «■! 
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these  numbers,  which  I  have  assigned  in  a.  manner  quite 
mple.  Now  we  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  not 
me  finite  quantity,  although  it  be  Irrational  only,  or  more 
an  irrational,  which  can  express  this  infinite  series,  that  is 

say,  whether  we  can  lind  exactly  an  abbreviated  expression 
r  this  series.  But  finite,  especially  irrational,  expressions,  if 
i  jn-oceed  to  the  most  irrational  of  all,  may  vary  in  too  many 
lys  for  us  to  l>e  able  to  make  an  enumeration  of  them  or  to 
'termiiie  easily  all  that  they  are  capable  of.  There  might  be 
'rliaps  a  means  of  doing  it  if  this  irrationality  should  be  ex- 
ainod  by  an  ordinary,  or  even  more,  an  extraordinary  equa- 

related  lo  unilj  It  eiprpssea  the  proportion  obmlnlaK  betwoeD  the  circle 
d  tlie  rircumgrribed  square.  C/.  De  vera  prvportionf  ciivuH  ad  guadratum 
■vuniKriplniH  in  numpri*  ratiunatilmt,"  ActaErai.  Lips.,"  Vebruary,  1KK2, 
41  i>;.,  GiTlmrdt,  Leibniz,  math.  Sihri/t.,  II.,  1  [Vol.  5] ,  118.  Dutenfi,  Ltib- 
t.  op.  fin.,  :t,  140  gq.;  Quudralura  aTilhmeUca,  "  Acta  Ernd.  Up.,"  April, 
n,  p.  Vm,  Gerbardt,  I^eibniz.  moth.  Schri/t.,  II.,  1  [Vol.  S],  ISO,  Dutens, 
J4J ;  also  letter  to  Conring,  Jan.  3, 1U7S,  Gerbiirdt,  Leibnit.  philoi.  Schri/t., 
ItC. 

The  problem  ol  n-hicb  Leibnitz  bcie  speaks  is  tbe  modern  form  of  the  prob- 
os  of  the  rectification  and  quadrature  ot  tbe  circle  or  tbe  calculation  and 
nsiriirtioTi  or  w  and  of  a  Square  mathematical!;  exactly  equal  In  area  to  a 
/en  circle.  In  referring  (o  it  he  distinKuishes  betireen  an  "  ordinary,"  or 
jebrnic,  and  an  "  extraordinary,"  or,  as  It  is  now  termed,  traneceudental 
ualion.  The  proldein  is  to  prove  Cliat  r  cannot  be  the  root  of  any  equation 
vine  whole  nnmbers  for  coeftieienta,  or  that  w  la  not  algebraical.  The  quad- 
■Mie  of  the  circle  has  long  been  known  to  be  an  unsolvabte  problem,  —  Leib- 
z  knew  this,  —  hut  Hie  Impossibility  of  its  solution  baa  only  recently  been 
moiist rated.  Not  until  mathematicians  possessed  the  methods  furnished  by 
■  theory  o(  definite  iiiteerals  and  the  departments  ot  hlK^er  al^bra  devel- 
e<l  in  the  hi-it  few  dei-Kdes  was  this  ilem  oust  ration  possible.  With  tbe  aid 
these  inethoils  Prof,  yndenianii  of  Kiiuif-sberK  succeeded,  In  June.  IKri,  in 
inonslMtiuK  with  exactness  tlic  non-alcebraic  character  of  r,  and  thus 
jved  Cor  the  first  time  tliat  the  rect>li<'ation  and  tbe  squnrin);  of  the  circle 
lhru1eraiHlcom|)HSS0slsim|HWslb1e.  For  his  proof.  (^.  Cberdie  Luihiliili'm'he 
hi.  Intlio  '- Sltzungsberii'bte  d,  k^inj-'l.  Pr.  Akad.  d.\Tis.-<.,  zu  Bertia,"  June 

1KN1>,  pp.  linM(H:>:  t)i>>  'Tomptcs  Ki'txlus"  of  the  French  Academy,  Vol. 
!,  pjk  7J-T4,  '■  Math.  Annaten,"  Vol.  20,  pp.  Slil-KJB. 

Fur  an  historical  sketch  of  the  (irohleni  of  cindc-qiuulrature,  r/.  Hollzen- 
rff  nnd  VIrclion-,  .v„mnilniii/  •/•mHiin-ri'lSn'lliihrr  viiifiii'-liii/tlii-her  Tor- 
Fi/i'.  HcR  TiT;  an  artli'Ie  from  thisby  ILSehnbert,  in  "  The  Monisl."  January, 
II,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  pp.  llir-L^JN,  rt'printiiliii  Kuiitlisnnlan  Report,  IMW,  pp.  HT- 
>:  nndtlienrtielc"S<|n!irinKof  tlieClwle."lli  theKiHj/cf'ip.  «r>(.,  IHh  etl., 
I.'J-.'.  pp.  4.'iO-)M  (AniiTicanKeprlntl.  On  Leibnitz's  relafion  to  the  prolh 
n,  '/.  Kiimm.ir.  Fi-alredr  um  I^l'iuhU'uf.  tn  the  '■  Monafaberlchte  d.  Pr. 
[nil.  d.  Wiss.,"  July.  IMST.  p.  -Vi'  s?.,  an  arfirlu  which,  while  not  directly 
(ini;  into  foiisidcralion  tin;  prescnl  iiilen'stiii!.'  (lainnBe  for  llie  history  of 
ilhcmnltcH.  is  adiiiir;ible  \n  its  iin<ler!<tnnd)ng  ol  the  peculiarities  at  lA'ta- 
i>  method  of  lhr,n..'lif  -Tk. 
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Pk.  There  is,  indeed,  another  difficulty,  to  know  whether  a 
purely  material  being  thinks  or  not,'  and  perhaps  we  shall  Dever 
be  capable  of  knowiog  this,  although  we  hare  ideas  of  matter 
and  of  thought,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
discover  by  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas  without  revelation, 
whether  God  has  not  given  to  some  masses  of  matter,  fitly  dis- 
posed, the  power  to  perceive  and  to  think,  or  whether  he  has 
not  united  and  joined  to  matter  so  disposed  an  immaterial 
substance  that  thinks.  For  as  regards  our  notions,  it  is  no 
more  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  that  God,  if  he  pleases,  can 
add  to  our  idea  of  matter  the  faculty  of  thinking,  than  to  under- 
stand that  he  joins  to  it  another  substance  with  the  faculty  of 
thinking,  since  we  know  not  vskerein  thinking  coiisijita,  nor  to 
what  kind  of  substance  this  all  powerful  Being  has  been 
pleased  to  give  that  power,  which  cannot  exist  in  any  created 
being  save  by  virtue  of  the  good  pleasure  and  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator. 

Th.  [This  question  is  without  doubt  incomparably  more 
inipoitant  than  the  preceding;  but  I  venture  to  say  to  you, 
sir,  thiit  I  wish  it  were  as  easy  to  touch  souls  in  order  to 
intlti''nce  them  for  their  good,  and  to  heal  bodies  of  their 
diseases,  as  1  think  it  is  in  our  power  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. ■  I  hope  you  will  admit  at  least  that  I  can  advance  vith- 
out  offendinij  against  modesty  and  without  speaking  as  a  master 
in  default  of  good  reasons  ;  for  besides  speaking  only  accord- 
ing to  received  and  common  opinion,  I  think  I  have  brought 
thereto  an  attention  not  common.  In  the  first  placp,  I  grant 
yon,  sir.  that  when  wo  have  only  confused  ideas  of  thought  and 
of  matter,  its  is  ordinarily  the  case,  we  must  not  be  astonished 
if  we  do  not  seethe  moans  of  solving  such  questions.  As  I 
remarked  a  little  before,  one  who  hits  only  the  id&is  of  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  commonly  held  will  never  tliink  of  finding 

foelliie  toni»r<tfi  tlio  I'riiii'P  ot  OranEe,  ocpasioiied  l>y  the  rw^llpolion  "f  thflt 
coinitrv'fl  (ibllsatioim  i"  liii  mici-sl.nr.'i.  He  was  ^llns^^<!^ed,  willi  hiN  limllicir 
Coniflliis,  In  Die  n!V.)l.illo.i  wlilcli  |iiit  the  Prin.-e  Williaiu  (sft,?rwHr.l«  WilU.un 
III.  ot  EnKlanil)  nt  tlic  litiid  nt  thu  t^iltnl  I'mviruMi.  H?  publishuil  Ktrwentn 
Unnnrmn  i-uivtirnin,  Uyii«ii,  VinO:  Tbe  Hftaue,  170!).  — Tk. 

>  f'/,  nnle,  p,  ."Hi  hi/.,  vrliifn)  I.ci1iiiltx  NhowH  tlinl  Liirkp  iirt«TwaT<U  Knve  np 
UiH  opinion  whli'h  lie  mice  ailrnnciHl  as  imasililc  ilml  mnttennin  think.  Fnr  I«tli- 
□itz.  whii  Tei»ir<l!i  mnttur  as  a  mere  phcuumcnoii  and  not  a  reality,  Ui«u^u»Kum 
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them  always  equal  to  two  right  angles.  We  must  consider 
that  matlur  taken  aa  a  C'implele  being  {i.e.  aecondart/  matter  in 
distini'tion  from  the  j)rirnai-y,  which  is  something  purely  passive 
and  consequently  iueoin]>lete)  is  only  a  niasa,  or  that  which 
iults  therefroni,  iiiul  tliat  every  real  mass  supposes  aitnple 
aubstancra  or  re<U  viiUiea,  and  when  we  further  consider  what 
beloii},'s  to  the  nature  of  these  real  unities,  i.e.  perception  and 
its  consequences,  we  are  transferred  so  to  speak  into  another 
world,  that  is  to  say  into  the  intelligible  world  of  aiibtlmices 
while  before  we  have  heen  only  among  the  phenomena  of  the 
sennes.  Auil  this  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  matter  shows 
us  sufficiently  its  natural  capability,  and  that  whenever  God 
shall  give  it  organs  suitable  for  rational  expression,  the  imma- 
terial substance  which  reasons  will  not  fail  to  be  given  it  also, 
in  virtue  of  that  harmony  which  is  also  a  natural  consequence 
of  substances.  Matter  cannot  sulisist  without  immaterial 
substonces,  i.e.  without  the  unities ;  after  which  the  question 
should  no  longer  be  asked  whether  God  is  free  to  give  them  to 
it  or  not ;  and  if  these  substances  had  not  in  themselves  this 
correspondence  or  harmony  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  God 
would  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order.  To  speak 
in  an  entirely  simple  manner  of  (fiving  or  accoitling  powers  is 
to  return  to  the  naked  /•icultien  of  the  schoolmen  and  to  im- 
agine minute  self-suhsi sting  entities,  which  may  go  in  and  out 
like  pigeons  from  a  pigeon-house.  It  is  making  subatani^s  of 
tbem  without  being  aware  of  it.  The  primilive  powers  con- 
stitute substances  theraselvea,  and  the  derivative  powers,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  the  faculties,  are  only  modes  of  being,  which  must 
lie  derived  from  substances,  and  are  not  derived  from  matter 
so  long  as  it  is  only  a  macliine,  i.e.  so  long  as  it  is  abstractly 
considered  only  as  the  incomplete  essence  of  primary  mutter,  or* 
passivity  pure  and  simple.  Aa  to  which  I  think  yon  vilfc^ 
agree,  sir,  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  mere  mechatiiSDfc 
to  produce  pereeption,  sensation,  reason.  They  must  theiK 
spring  from  some  other  substantial  thing.  To  di-sire  God  tO 
act  otherwise  and  to  give  to  things  accidents  which  are  aot 
moiies  of  being  or  modifteations  derived  from  Mubstances,  is  to 
have  recourse  to  miracles  and  to  wliat  the  schoolmen  called  the 
ohedientiiit  power,  by  a  kind  of  sujwrnHtural  exaltation,  as  when 
certain  theologians  claim  tlinC  the  lire  of  bell  burns  up  Bepft 
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rated  souls.  In  which  case  it  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether 
it  was  the  fire  that  acted  or  whether  God  did  not  himself 
produce  the  elTect,  acting  in  place  of  the  lire.] 

Ph.  You  surprise  ine  somewhat  by  your  elucidations,  and 
you  anticipate  me  in  many  of  the  things  I  was  going  to  say 
to  you  upon  the  limits  of  our  knowledge.  I  should  have  said 
to  you  that  we  are  not  in  a  state  of  vision,  as  the  theologians 
call  it,  that  faith  and  probability  must  suffice  us  aa  rej,'ard8 
many  things,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  immateriality  of 
t/ie  soul;  that  all  the  great  ends  of  inorality  and  religion  are 
established  upon  sufficiently  good  founilations  without  the  aid 
of  the  proofs  of  this  immateriality  drawn  fi-om  philosophy; 
and  that  it  is  evident  that  he  who  has  begun  to  make  us  sub- 
sist here  as  sensible  and  intelligent  beings,  and  who  has  pre- 
served us  many  years  in  this  state,  can  and  will  make  us  enjoy 
also  a  similar  state  of  sensibility  in  the  other  life,  and  make 
us  capable  of  receiving  there  the  retribution  he  has  designed 
for  men  according  as  they  shall  have  conducted  themselves  in 
this  life;  in  tine  that  we  m,iy  judge  by  this  that  the  necessity 
to  determine  for  or  against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  is  not 
so  great  as  some  people  too  zealous  for  their  own  views  have 
wished  to  persuade  us.  [I  was  going  to  say  all  this  to  you, 
and  more  besides  to  the  same  effect,  but  I  see  now  how  dittet- 
ent  is  the  statement  that  we  are  sensible,  thinking,  immortal 
beings  by  nature  and  the  statement  that  we  are  so  only  by  mir- 
acle. It  is  a  miracle,  in  fact,  which  I  know  I  must  admit  if  the 
soul  is  not  immaterial ;  but  this  view  of  miracle,  besides  being 
without  foundation,  will  not  produce  a  sufficiently  good  effect  in 
the  minds  of  most  people.  I  see  clearly  also  from  the  way  you 
understand  the  matter,  that  we  can  decide  rationally  as  regards 
the  present  question,  without  finding  it  needful  to  depart  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  state  of  vision  and  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
company  of  those  superior  spirits  who  ])enetrate  very  deeply 
into  the  internal  constitution  of  things  and  whose  living  and 
penetrating  sight  and  vast  field  of  knowledge  may  make  us 
imagine  by  conjecture  what  happiness  they  must  enjoy.]  I 
had  supposed  it  entirely  beyond  our  knowledge  to  combi'te  sen- 
Mxtion  usith  extended  matter,  and  existence  with  a  thing  which  has 
abtoltttely  no  extension.  I  had  therefore  become  convinced  that 
those  who  took  sides  here  followed  the  unreELSOii&^aVei  lIle^iXv<A 
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of  certain  persons,  who,  seeinj;  that  things  considered  from  i 
certain  side  are  incomprehensible,  thronr  themselves  headlong 
upon  the  opposite  side,  althongh  it  is  no  less  unintelligible ;  a 
procedure  which  arose  in  my  opinion  from  the  fact  that  Home 
having  their  mind  too  deeply  buried  so  to  speak  in  matter, 
could  not  accord  any  existence  to  that  which  is  not  material: 
and  others  not  finding  that  thought  is  included  in  the  natural 
faculties  of  matter,  concluded  that  God  himself  could  not  give 
life  and  perception  to  a  solid  substance  without  putting  therein 
an  immaterial  substance ;  while  I  now  see  that  if  He  had  done 
so  it  would  be  by  a  miracle,  and  that  this  incontpi-ebeiisibilitv 
of  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  botly  or  of  the  union  of  senta- 
tion  uith  matter  seems  to  cease  through  your  hypotliesis  of  prt- 
eatabliahed  harmony  between  different  substances.J 

Tk.   [In  fact  there  is  nothing  unintelligible   in  this  ae' 
hypothesis,  since  it  attributes   to  the  soul  and  to  bodies  onir 
the  modifications  which   we  experience   in  ourselves  and  i" 
them ;  and  only  makes  them  appear  more  regular  and  mow 
connected  than  has   been  thought  hitherto.     The  diffSfi/'t^ 
which  remains  exists  only  as  regards  those  who  wish  to  imojiVv 
what  is  only  'nteiligible,^  as  if  they  wished  to  see  sounds  or  h^    ^ 
colors,  and  these  are  they   who   refuse  existence  to  eveiyth^  ^^ 
Kliieh  IS  net  extended,  a  view  which  will  compel  them  to  t^^^ 
it  to  God  himself,  i.e.  to  renounce  the  causes  and  reasj^^^fc 
changes  and  of  such  changes :  these  reasons  being  inea^^XO^ 
arising    from    extension    and    from  natures    purely   ^^^V^' 
and    not  indeed  wholly  from  particular  and    inferi^x  "^^.^ 
iKitures  without  the  pure  and  universal  act  of  th^  ^^  ^\ 
sul>stunce.] 

rii.    One  objection  remains  for  me  with  refereu  '^ 

whose  matter  is  naturally  susceptible  of  feelint^  ^^^  ^ 

so  far  as  we  can  conceive  it,  is  capable  only  q^x     ^^ 
effecting  a  body,  and  n>otion  can  pTCK\uce  noth\^  ^ 

so  that  when  'we  agree  that  the    bwly  ?'''^\i  ^w^-V  ^• 
pain  or  the  idea  of  a  color  or  scmmV  "^^^  ^W^^     \  ^V\ 
ikia  our  reason,  to  go  beyo»-x4  out  (ntyy  ^-v^^^  Vkx 
IB  production  solely     to  ftve  go^,^  \^        v  ' 
■Turt  reason  have  we-     Aiento^  ^'^    ^^\*1* 
vith  perception  in      -»iato">  '^^    v^-^^" 
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fPply  you  can  make,  and  although  you  have  already  said  some- 
thing regarding  it  more  than  once,  I  understand  you  better 
'IOW-,  sir,  than  I  have  done.  But  1  shall  be  very  glail  to  littar 
further  what  reply  you  will  make  regarding  it  upou  thia 
i'n[>ortant  occasion. 

Th.  [You  rightly  judge,  sir,  that  I  shall  say  that  mutter 
cannot  produce  pleasure,  pain,  or  thought  in  us.  It  is  the  soul 
Itself  which  produces  them  iu  conformity  to  what  takt'S  place 
in  matter.  And  some  clever  people  among  the  moderns  begin 
t"  declare  that  they  understand  occasional  causes  only  an  I. 
^ow  this  being  posited,  there  occurs  nothing  unintelligible, 
except  tliat  we  cannot  distiuguiah  all  that  enters  into  our  con- 
fused perceptions,  which  contain  even  the  infinite,  and  which 
3-*'e  tlie  detailed  expression  of  what  occurs  in  bodies.  As  for 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Creator,  it  must  be  saiil  that  he  is 
•"lied  by  the  riatures  of  things,  so  that  he  produces  and  oon- 
*^Tv^i  therein  only  what  suits  them  and  can  be  explained,  at 
least  in  general,  by  their  natures;  for  the  detail  often  sur- 
Pi^Ses  us  as  much  as  the  care  and  |)ower  of  arranging  thu 
STains  of  a  mountain  of  sand  according  to  the  order  of  tho 
figures,  although  there  is  here  nothing  difficult  to  understand 
^"t  the  multitude.  Otherwise  if  this  knowledge  were  in 
'^self  beyond  us,  and  if  we  could  not  indeed  conceive  tho  reo- 
"^"^  of  tlie  relations  of  the  soul  and  body  in  general,  in  fine, 
'f  God  gave  to  things  aariilenlal  po\rier»  delddied  from  their 
""'»<»¥»,  and  consequently  removed  from  reason  in  general, 
tliey^  would  be  a  back  door  for  calling  back  the  loo  ocntit  ijuali- 
'''*  which  no  mind  can  understand,  and  these  little  goblins  of 
/|""«<//,>a  incapable  of  reason. 

El  quidi(uid  Schnla  6nift  vtlnui 

't^ful  goblins  who  proc««d  to  ap|*ear  like  the  gods  of  th« 
^''^^.tre,  or  like  the  fairies  of  the  Amad is,  and  who  will  do  at  ne«d 
^"  t.'hat  a  philosopher  wishes,  without  ceremony  and  without 
*'^1«,  But  to  attribute  the  origin  <if  these  powers  to  th«  gooti 
P'^^fiure  of  Gfxl  af^peors  to  tnf  a  thing  not  quite  coDgmoos  with 
hiixk  who  is  the  sapreme  reason,  with  whom  eveiytbiDg  it 
''^S^lar,  everAthing  mnnstent.  This  good  pUouire  vould  mt 
'id4@^  be  good,  uor  pUasmrt,  if  there  wete  not  a  perpetual 
^ltSeli«a  between  the  power  and  the  wudonuf  Odd.] 


nu  WKUoui 

to  the  good 

j^moos  with  ^^m 

nytbing  it  ^^^| 

i  would  mt  ^^^H 

I  perpetual  ^F^| 

ted.]  J 
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S  8.  Ph.  Our  knowledge  of  idfntily  and  diversity  goes  as  tai 
as  otir  ideas,  but  that  of  the  connection  of  our  ideas,  iS  9.  H 
as  regards  their  coexistence  in  one  and  the  same  subject  is 
very  imperfect  and  almost  nothing  §  11.  esj>ecially  as  regards 
sei.'oitdai'y  qualities  as  colors,  sounds,  and  tastes  §  12.  beo»us« 
\ee  do  nut  knotv  their  connection  with  the  [trimary  ({ualities, 
I.e.  5  13.  how  they  dejiend  upon  size,  figure,  or  motion.  S  I* 
We  kuoiv  a  little  more  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  BecomUiT 
quiilities ;  for  a  subject  cannot  have,  for  example,  two  colon 
at  the  same  time,  and  when  they  seem  to  be  seen  in  an  ojai « 
in  an  infusion  of  lignum  vephriticum,  it  is  in  different  paruof 
the  object,  g  16.  It  is  the  same  with  the  active  and  {lassin 
powers  of  bodies.  Uur  researches  in  this  direction  must  depend 
on  experience. 

Til.  [The  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  are  confused,  and  the 
powers  which  should  produce  them  furnish  in  consequence  only 
ideas  into  which  some  confusion  enters :  thus  the  connections 
of  these  ideas  can  be  known  otherwise  than  by  experience 
only  as  they  are  reduced  to  the  distinct  ideas  which  accom- 
(Muy  them,  as  has  been  done  (for  example)  in  regard  totbt 
coloi-s  of  the  rainbow  and  of  prisms.  Aud  this  method  pi^ 
sents  a  l>egiiining  in  analysis  which  is  of  great  use  in  physics; 
and  by  following  it  I  doubt  not  that  medicine  in  time  will 
find  itself  eonsiiieribly  more  advanced,  especially  if  the  public 
is  a  little  U'tter  interested  than  hitherto.] 

S  IS.  /'/(.  As  for  the  knowledge  of  relations  it  is  the  largest 
field  of  i>ur  knowledge  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far* 
it  may  extend.  I'mgn-ss  dejiends  on  our  sagacity  in  finding 
inteiiuediate  ideas.  Those  who  are  i<niorant  of  algebra  caunot 
inuigiiie  the  wonderful  thiui^s  that  may  be  done  in  tliis  field 
by  means  of  this  science.  And  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  casfyW 
deternune  what  new  means  of  perfecting  other  parts  of  our 
kuowled^'  may  yet  l>e  femid  out  by  a  penetrating  mind.  At 
least  the  ideas  retraniiii-;  iiuaiitity  are  not  the  only  ones  capsbk 
of  deuii'iistralii'ii ;  theiv  are  others,  i>erbaps  the  mott  iMjiortaft 
f(iil  I'foiir  •ri'iilt'iH/'Uitinn.  from  which  we  might  deduce  certain 
kni'wlfdi;e,  if  vices,  passions,  and  domineering  did  notdireftlj 
opjH'se  the  executimi  of  sueh  enterprise, 

Th.  [Noihini,'  is  truer  than  what  you,  sir,  here  say.  ^That 
is  there  more  imYon^nx.  ^uy'V^^^S  >^  ^  true,  fch«n  what  1 1)^ 
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lieve  we  h&ve  deterinined  upon  the  iiatiiri'  <)r  siibstnnc(<,  utH>n 
unity  and  nmltiplicitT,  upon  identity-  nnd  <Uv(*rsity,  ujH>n  tlie 
constitution  of  indiTiduals,  upon  the  iin|NKiail>iliti('S  <)r  void 
*«cl  atonta,  upon  the  origin  of  wihesion,  upon  thu  law  of  ih)h- 
tinuity,  and  the  other  laws  of  nature  j  but  phiffly  ujion  th« 
i»armony  of  things,  the  immateriality  of  souls,  the  tniioii  of 
tile  soul  and  the  body,  the  eousetvatiou  of  souls,  aud  pvvn  of 
tl»e  aiiitmil  after  death.  And  there  is  nothing  in  all  this  whieh 
I  «3o  not  think  demonstrated  or  demonstrable.] 

J'h.  [It  is  true  that  your  h^otfiMi»  a\>i»g.n  extnnnely  oon- 
^ist^nt  and  of  great  simplicity:  a  clever  man  in  Krancn  who 
<l«8ired  to  refute  it,  admits  publiely  that  he  was  imprpssnd  by 
it-  And  it  is  a  simplicity  very  different  from  tliat  which  1  see. 
It  will  be  well  to  show  this  doctrine  more  and  more  iu  iU  truo 
liglit.  But  in  speaking  of  things  lekirh  are  of  mo»l  iviimrtann 
f^  ua,  I  thought  of  morality  to  whioii  1  admit  your  metuiiUyHlo 
gives  wonderful  foundations  :  but  without  digging  »o  deiip,  it 
^iis  sufhciently  firm  foundiitiuns,  iLlMiongh  [)erha]jH  they  ihi  mil 
extend  as  far  (as  I  rpmemher  that  you  remarkdd)  wlicii  a  luit- 
opal  theology  like  yours  is  not  their  liast^.  Yt^t  tlii'  ntmHidnnk- 
tiiiti  of  the  goods  of  this  life  alone  alri'aily  iiorv<!(i  to  eKtithllnh 
'■upurtout  consequences  for  regulating  human  Houi^ty.  W<< 
'^'U)  estiniate  justice  and  injustice  iis  iii('tint'-Ntid)ly  m  in  Uinth> 
®*natip8i  for  example  this  proposition:  There  cannot  bi' tnjuiitfi.-e 
•"Aptf  th^re  in  no  pi-operty,  is  as  certain  us  any  drumniilnitloii 
*liieli  is  in  Eni-lid  ;  jiroprrty  Ix-ing  the  right  to  a  certain  Lhing, 
^*>4  iuJHMice  the  violation  of  a  right.  It  is  thu  Mainu  with  tliis 
I^'fltwaition :  JVo  gi>vemiMnl  hIIoidk  atimtluU  Ubfrtu,  For  yw- 
f*^vifnt  is  the  establishmi-nt  of  certain  law*,  wtioMO  extmttioti 
'^  dem&ndii,  and  aOmlut"  lUi^iij/  is  the  jiower  each  otiti  ban  of 
'*oiiig  wh;it«v«r  be  pleMPa. 

Th.  [Voa  ««p  the  wwrd  prr^terty  a  little  diffirrMitly  frrjin  iU 
'^•■liiaaty-  use,  for  ym  mean  by  it  the  right  of  otu<  ytva  to  a 
'■*^iiig  to  tiie  eiclu^ion  ut  the  right  of  anolhvr.  lliai  il  tlw-tw 
^'sfe  xtn  priti«?riy,  a»  if  all  w«re  tamwrn,  thcrr  ai^vfrlMfin 
**»islit  bo  injiirtifx-,  Ily  fhhuj  in  tin-  drfiinttun  of  prifj^i-rty  ym 
'*Atm  also  farther  ondi^mtand  itrtiaa;  for  olIirrviM-.  >f  ib'-r** 
^^vr  therein  no  right  ti)  things,  it  wvohl  b»  alway*  an  iiijiMtiiw 
^o  ^iff Tetit  HMD  frmn  acting  whenr  tbey  find  it  tM«dfilt  HM 
^^mrding  to  this  exfiauMtitm  it  i*  intj^Mail^  tlut  Um*  b«  BO 
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property.  As  for  the  proposition  coQceming  the  incompati- 
bility of  govemment  with  absolute  liberty,  it  belongs  to  tbe 
number  of  the  corollaries,  i.e.  the  propositions,  which  it  i^ 
sutScient  to  point  out.  There  are  some  in  jurisprudence  which 
are  more  complex,  aa  for  example,  those  concerning  what  is 
called  jus  accrescendi,^  concerning  the  conditions  and  many 
other  matters;  and  I  indicated  them  when  I  published  in 
my  youth  some  theses  upon  the  conditions,  in  which  I  demon- 
strated some  of  them.  And  if  I  had  leisure,  I  would  retunch 
them.'] 

Fk.  [That  would  afford  pleasure  to  the  curious,  and  serve 
to  anticipate  any  one  who  might  reprint  them  without  re- 
vision.] 

77i.  [That  is  what  happened  to  my  "  Ars  Combinatoria," '  as 
I  have  already  complained.  It  was  a  fruit  of  my  early  youth, 
and  yet  it  was  reprinted  a  long  time  after  without  consulting 
me  and  without  indicating  even  that  it  was  a  second  edition, 
and  this  made  some  think  to  my  prejudice  that  I  was  callable 

'  C/.  P"stB,  Giiiui,  fiftinpjiM  o/  Roman  Lorn.  Bk.  II.,  19H  (p.  3S2,Mrf.. 
OxCnrd,  DHN)) :  ■'  Illiid  ctiuKlnt  si  iluoliiis  iiluribuave  per  vlniticationem  eulrm 
rca  Icfiata  sit,  aivo  roiijuni'tiiii,  xfvc  disjuuctim,  si  omnes  venlaiil  ad  leca'""!' 
partes  ml  bIdkuIus  pertliiorc,  et  deficlt^ntis  iiorliimem  coHeuatario  wliT«rfre." 
Also  SuiidaTS,  Intl.  <ifJtt»liniiia,  U)i.  II.,  Tit.  XX.,  S  (p.  2»>,  8th  ed.,  Lonlag, 
IHHK) ;  "Si  eadvlD  res  duubus  leKaui  sit,  aive  conjunctlm  give  disjuni'tini:  n 
Aiiibn  perveninQt  ad  lefcatum,  scimUtur  Inter  eos  leKatum;  si  nller  detiriit. 
quia  aiit  sprevcrit  leKntum,  niit  vivo  teslatorc  deoesserlt,  vel  alio  qnotilM 
mndn  di-tn^rit.  totum  a<l  colieKHlarium  pertinet." 

Ill  mferfiu'c  to  tlio  Ju«  uncreKceiuU  —  t\i6  law  of  increftse— Sand«n  BJi. 
p.  VM:  "If  any  ime  indtitiited  lieir  dleil  belore  the  testator,  or  retilse<l  to  Ilk' 
his  Hlian-  ol  tlie  lohi'ritHiiRn.  Ida  shiuv  was,  In  fact,  umllflpoged  of.  But  u  tbr 
testntcir  u'ns  always  Hup|iosed  to  liave  disgiosed  of  his  whole  pglale,  if  btdif- 
piiserl  of  nny  iNlrl,  this  sliare  was  divided  Hmong  all  those  who  filler^  on  Uir 
iiiiicrltiiiicu  ill  prifiuirli'iiis  rnrresiHinditi);  to  the  share  glvGD  tbem  by  the  >il'- 
Thi'ir  claim  was  calleJ  th«  'Jat  tirrre»rfnili:  "  — Tr. 

1  U-lhiiltx  hero  relert  to  his  thetia  De  mnditiunibuf,  which  be  Arlm^ 
uiidur  the  ]ir<-iiidi'iit-y  of  Pn>r.  Lnouluird  Schwendendiirter,  at  Lvlpzl};,  in  l<i^ 
GulimiiiT  «lali-M  {(■/.  Leibiih,  eliie  Hi-tiiraphif,  Pc.  I.,  pp.  ™:-37)  that  wt  Jc 
not  kiiotr  the  treatise  in  its  orii^innl  form,  but  in  the  revision  and  reanans^ 
ment  »[  its  iiinttrlnl  inailu  liy  Leilntltz  la  ll>72,  iii  a  collwtlon  of  his  Juri'lic 
trfailxps  under  the  titio  fprplmiimjiiru,  and  which  is  found  in  Dntens,  Li<i- 
nil.. -i:  "III. .i.  Pt.ni.,  ie*?.  — Tr.    ' 

1  'I'hv  liifrrliilin  <(c  Arte  C'laibliialnria,  rf,  Oerhardt,  4,  2T  tg.,  Enlnuiii'- 
fi  f./..  Ihxt'-.m.  2,  Pt.  I,.  :Hi  ti;  apixMired  at  Uijuig  In  KWB.  The  pirstfd  "ii- 
tioii  hen'  n-ferred  to  by  I.elbnitz  nan  pnlilished  at  Frankfort,  HMD,  and  rr 
vlewt-.!  Iiy  hint  in  the  "  Aeta  Enid,,"  Pi-liniary,  lliHI.  C/.  Ouhrauer,  Irihpr.. 
fii--  llii-'i;  I'l.  I.,  ]>|>.  37-38,  and  .InnierJt unpen  z.  erit.  Bueht,  pp.'-''' 
Durtiis,  (i,?.l5.-TB. 
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of  publishing  such  a  piece  in  my  mature  years ;  for  although 
it  contains  thoughts  of  some  consequence,  which  I  still  ap- 
prove, it  also  contains  some  which  could'  become  only  a  young 
student.] 

§  19.  PA.  I  find  that  diagrams  are  a  great  remedy  for  the 
uncertainty  of  words,  but  they  cannot  have  place  in  moral 
ideas.  Most  moral  ideas  are  more  complex  than  the  diagrams 
ordinarily  considered  in  mathematics  ;  thus  the  mind  finds  it 
difficult  to  retain  the  precise  combinations  of  what  enters  into 
moral  ideas,  in  a  manner  as  perfect  as  is  necessary  in  long  de- 
ductions. And  if  iit  arithmetic  the  different  stages  are  not 
designated  by  marks  whose  precise  meaning  is  known,  and 
which  last  and  remain  in  sight,  it  is  wcU-nigb  impossible  to 
make  extended  computations.  §  20.  Definitions  furnish  some 
remedy  provided  they  are  constantly  employed  iu  etliics.  And 
for  the  rest,  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  methods  may  be 
suggested  by  algebra  or  by  some  other  means  of  this  nature  to 
remove  other  difficulties. 

Tk.  [The  late  Erhard  Weigel,'  a  mathematician  of  Jena  in 
Thuringia,  ingeniously  invented  diagrams  to  represent  moral 
things;  and  when  the  late  Samuel  PufEendorf,' -his disciple,  pub- 

1  ErhHrd  We<i;el,  Ill'JS-ltttK),  a  (I1atiii([ulaherl  German  matbematlcian  and 
.t^lroiiiimar,  was  proresHor  of  mBtheioBtica  ip  Jena  flora  WAS  on.  where  lie  waa 
I.eibiiitz'B  fiiBt  teacLer  in  tLe  anbject,  n-hen  he  siudled  there  In  l<Di3,  cf, 
(luhrnuor  Leibniz,  eine  Biognipkie,  PI.  I.,  pp.  SU,  '3S.  Tlic  Diet  ot  RHtisbon 
appoinleil  blin  lo  orjtaalze  a  commlsnlon  for  the  correction  ot  the  calendar. 
lie  alHO  labored  eameotly  for  the  relorm  of  the  school  Byatem  in  Germany. 
ir»vplllne  thn)ni;h  the  country  in  lliKG  for  thU  purpose,  cf.  Gnbrauer,  op.  eil., 
ft.  II..  pp.  211-214,  and  the  correspondence  of  I.eibnitz  and  Plocciua,  from 
p'rl).  V>,  nm  on,  Dntens.  Lfibnil.  op.  om.,  Ci,  Cll  ii/. 

\Virieel.  who  was  a  philoso|iber,  moralist,  and  an  original  investi|^tar  ot 
the  law  of  nature  (li'aliirrerht)  ae  well  as  a  mathematician,  puhlislieil  many 
works,  amonn  them  the  EipuM  arithmitiqiie  lie  la  morale,  or,  ns  the  German 
title  runs,  Arilhmeliirke  Bttrkreibamj  der  Mornlaeitheit  von  Ferionen  -uinl 
S'lrhfn,  ictrrnut  ilai  firmrine  KVivii  brMehi,  nach  der  pythayoriei^hen  Kreuti- 
znhl  in  litutPT  tetraktisrhp  Olieder  tingfthtill,  Jena,  1014,  4to,  In  which  be 
Httempted  a  mathematical  exposition  ot  moral  philosophy,  luised  upon  the 
fythOKOrean  iirlnciplc  that  the  csaenceof  till  tifia  consists  in  nnmbers.  Leibnitz 
lliiis  speaks  ot  this  liook  in  the  Mifcetlatifa,  No.  CLIII,,  Dntens,  l>,  3:^;  "  M. 
H'linrliui  a  fait  nn  excellent  livre  en  Alleiiiand  siir  la  nioriilo  A'lair^e  par 
IcM  iiomlires,  et  ja  no  crois  pas  que  les  Pythatfuricirns  ayent  ricn  (lit  de  pins 
Ur-.w  sur  ce  chapltre."  For  Iiirther  reiuarks  of  I^ibnltz  <iu  Weigel.  cf. 
Giihrnner,  Leibnitz's  deuliu-he  Nrhriflen,  2,  47H  i-g.  —  Tk. 

-  .Samuel  Pufendorf,  im2-I<>!M.  was  one  of  the  greatest  German  pulilicisls 
and  historiaoB,  and  one  of  the  [ounilers  of  the  science  of  public  law.  lie 
studied  at  Jena  under  Weigel,  with  whom  he  torniert  an  i«l>mat«  U\6viivi'B,\^ , 
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lisbed  Lis  "  Eleraenta  of  universal  Jurisprudence  "  sufficiently 
conformed  to  the  thoughta  of  Weigel,  tlieve  was  added  thento 
in  the  Jena  edition  the  "  Moral  Si)kere  "of  this  mathematician. 
But  these  diagrams  are  a.  kind  of  allegory  nearly  like  the  taUe 
of  Cebes,'  but  less  popular  and  serving  the  memory  in  the  re- 
tention and  arrangement  of  its  ideas  rather  than  the  judgmeol 
in  the  acquisition  of  demonstrative  knowledge.  Tliey  do  unt 
cease  to  have  their  use  iu  arousing  the  mind.  Geometriut 
diagrams  appear  simpler  than  moral  things ;  but  they  are  not 
so,  because  continuity  meludes  the  infinite  from  which  it  most 
be  clioseu.  For  example,  to  cut  a  triangle  into  four  eqanl 
parts  by  two  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other  is  b 
question  apparently  simple  but  i-eally  quite  diflicult.  It  is  not 
the  same  in  questions  of  morality  since  they  are  determiualile 

anil  In  wlioso  ti'ncliini:  Hiid  influence  lie  lurgely  ov/ea  the  onlvrly  metbud  iBil 
niiillieiiiHlii'Hl  pn'Rlxioii  nnd  dryness  whitb  cIiBractorixe  liis  style,  anrt  IbW 

ini<i-|>,-i>,|.- „f  i'1innt,'li?r  which  never  fielded  lo  Ihs  '■  ipHodisXlsin  "  ot  otluf 

wriiiTs,  liipwiviT  liii;li  ihi-ir  position  and  auLbnrltf.    Ainone  hia  work*  »«- 

Wi-i>;i>l(,  [liiij.CinM..  iivo,  l^mo  — also  Jen»,  1(100.  "bel  Meyer":  iberf-lw* 
nu>niiL  t>y  l,ci1itiilz.  nreordiitg  lo  Scliaaracluniilc.  who  GUtes  ibBl  in  th*  31 
Jena  ed..  liilill,  [he  SjifeKni  iiianifuroecun,  p.^l.tuj.,  — the  book  whirh  obu^ut^ 
Jiir  him  troni  the  c1t!i:tor  Cliaries  Louis,  to  whom  it  was  dwllc-Mvd.  tb*  mw!; 
tfrunted  chair  ot  llw  law  ol  nulure  and  of  notion*  «t  Uddelbere:  1"  "*"• 
iiiiliTii  yrmaiiici.  Genern.  i&H,  —  the  hook  which  lint  called  forth  Leibniu'i 
aversion  and  criticism,— -ainall  in  balk,  but  greitt  In  Bi|ni)fi<Aiu»F  in  wkicll  bf 
criticised  the  political  oTganizaCion  of  the  empire,  suggestdd  a  reiued;  lor  lt» 
evils  iberoin,  and  lovsaled  himself  an  a  couaummale  Btau«maH,  HubnqivMt 
events  provioR  the  Justness  of  his  conclusions;  and  the  work  »n  wUcb  Ui 
ftune  chiefly  rests,  Dr  Jure  rialarm  tl  gtnlium.  11173.  tntns.  tntii  Prancb.  wiA 
notes,  by  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdani.  IT13.  and  lutn  EtiKlisb  by  Basil  KeaMtl. 
London,  1721).  and  resnioe  of  (be  same,  [It  officio  b'ltninit  tt  eiels,  I6I5. 

For  Leilinltz's  criticism  of  Pufendorf  and  his  work.  —  the  ■evemn.  pcrti^s* 
be  ever  niiidf  im  iiiiy  one.  bihI  iht'iiiah  wliich  hf  is.  lo  a  coiisidemble  raU*!. 
rp^|.iiii-ii  ;■  i.'i  :.:■■  ■  L  ln:i'  i.|  |...-iiTi:\  |ii-rl\  in  . -.nriini,.  and  acknowWd 
ii-  ■!■    ■■    ■■      .  I   1  .      ;■■   l.        ..  I     \  J,   |iili..i;b,  t.  Pi.  Ul-.M; 

."■  ■  ■  .■;.■.  ■>:!;  letter  to  6.KW 

Ii"'''.    ""'      ■■    I' ■,         -■  I-  r..    I, I, .11,  II  J.   .,..|i,i,r.li,    /.nhniz.  p*iM. 

ScU.:_ii.,  ,,  J.,7.-^-...  liiii,  -Wii,  rAki.  .-.U,  Uui.ni.a,  ,■!,  .vV,,  .«»,  :1IH.  371,  .fHft  SO- 
Dutiful  ^iviui  llierlin^'s  luttiirs  in  LiilbniLi hIsu ;  k-iier  ti<  Boarjtun*.  Ii.  ^i>''' 
Erdmann.  73t,  b..  Dutena,  2,  Pt.  I.,  334.  For  a  cnnipnrisan  of  the  vim -if 
LelbnlU  and  Putendorf  on  the  ultltnate  (oundationR  nl  natural  and  puUi<-  bic 
(■/.  Moaila  qumdntn  nlfove  cited,  and  Qubrauer,  Leibnlx.  eine  Bina.,  Pi.  1-.  ^ 
-Ttt. 

Ce1>es  of  Thebes,  a  disciple  Of  Socmtes,  dlslineolsbed  for  his  Tirlif  >"' 
t  of  truth;  qf.  Plato,  Phxda,  51)  C.  liO  C  *fl.,  63  A.  His  ll.™f.  Tift"!"- 
picture.'  Is.  awoniinK  lo  Zeller,  Philos.  d.  Urioch.,  II.,  1  [Vol.  3],  Hi.  W 
""">  "(»rtainlj8pnrio«a."~TR. 
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by  reason  alone.  For  the  rest  it  is  not  the  place  here  to  apeak 
de  pioferendia  scientiae  demoustrandi pomoeriis,  and  to  propose 
true  means  of  extending  the  art  of  demonstration  beyond  its 
ancient  boundaries  which  have  been  nearly  the  same  up  to  the 
present  time  as  those  of  matheniiLtips.  If  God  gives  me  the 
time  necessary  for  it,  I  hope  some  day  to  publish  an  essay 
upon  this  subject,  putting  these  means  into  effective  use  with- 
out limiting  myself  to  precepts.]' 

Ph.  [If  you  carry  out  this  plaii,  sir,  and  as  it  should  be, 
you  will  infinitely  oblige  the  PhiUiletheslike  myself,  i.e.  the  class 
who  sincerely  desire  to  know  the  truth.]  For  truth  is  naturally 
agreeable  to  tbe  mind,  and  there  is  n9tbiiig' so  deformed  and 
so  incompatible  with  the  understanding  as  a  lie.  But  men 
must  not  he  expected  to  apply  themselves  much  to  these 
discoveries,  so  long  as  the  desire  and  the  esteem  of  riches  or 
of  power  sliall  lead  them  to  espouse  opinions  authorized  by 
fashion,  and  to  seek  in  consequence  arguments  either  to  make 
tliem  pass  as  good  or  to  varnish  over  and  cover  their  deform- 
ity. And  while  tbe  different  parties  make  all  men  whom  they 
can  get  into  their  power  receive  their  opinions  without  exam- 
ining whether  they  are  true  or  false,  what  new  light  can  be 
hoped  for  in  the  sciences  belonging  to  morals?  This  part  of 
the  human  race  which  is  under  the  yoke,  ought  to  expect  in 
most  places  in  the  world  instead  of  that  light,  darkness  as 
thick  as  that  of  Egypt,  were  not  the  candle  of  the  Lord  itself 
found  present  in  the  mind  of  men,'  a  sacred  light  which  all 
human  power  cannot  wholly  extinguish. 

Til.  [I  do  not  despair  that  at  some  time  and  in  a  more  tran- 
quil country  men  will  l)etake'themselves  more  to  reason  than 
they  have  done.     For  in  fact  we  must  despair  of  nothing ;  and 


pikrt  "[  IciKic  siliii'li  in  ccKiceriieil  with  tlio  mplliixls  <i[  proof,  ami  wliii'li  in  liiH 

witli  llie  metbrid  nf  mntlicniHlii-a.  is  rlosely  cflririn^'teil,  but  not  iileiitii'Hl,  villi 
bin  Cuiversnl  ClinrwteriHtic ;  rf.  iiuli:  pp.  aC,  note  1.  :m,  iiotn  1.  l.t'iUniti. 
liowever,  iiKVcr  carrlpii  his  plan  into  eiiKurlon,  Init  left  siniie  prrlhniniD'y 
omayH  or  gketuhes  vliii'U  wrrve  to  indicnle  what  be  tlinu^t  cleslralile  In  tliiB 
ilirpction,  aiul  irhat  Iir  purpoiUNl  hinwelf  kohih  day  (o  provide.  (/.  I'firrpUt 
}mar  Hfimftr  In  nli-nm,  Rtdmann,  l^ihnU.  up.  philim.  IfBV-lTI,  piililbliiNl  In 
n  more  cnnipli-te  form  In  Gerliardt,  hi-ibaix.  iibiint.  Srhri/t.,7,  1!>T  CO.;  uud 
the  trasnient  without  title  treatiug  of  the  meniiH  of  pliilowiphleal  d 
tion,  G,.  T,  aW-301.  — Tr.  a  C/.  Pro»et\«'».'Zl-  — 
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I  believe  that  great  changes  for  evil  and  for  good  are  reserred 
for  the  humau  race,  but  in  the  end  more  for  good  than  for 
evil.  Suppose  we  see  some  day  a  great  prince,  who,  like  the 
ancient  kings  of  Assyria  or  of  Egj'pt  or  like  another  Solomon, 
reigns  a  long  time  in  a  profound  peace,  and  that  this  prince, 
loving  virtue  and  truth  and  endowed  with  a  great  and  solid 
mind,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  make  men  happier  and  more 
accouimodiiting  among  themselves  and  more  powerful  over 
nature  ;  what  wonders  will  he  not  do  in  a  few  years  ?  For  it 
is  certain  that  in  this  case  more  would  be  done  in  ten  vizard 
than  in  a  hundred  or  perhaps  a  thousand  while  letting  things 
follow  their  ordinary  course.  Moreover,  if  the  path  were 
opened  once  for  all,  many  people  would  enter  therein  as 
the  geometers  do,  though  this  would  be  only  for  their  pleas- 
ure and  to  acquire  fame.  The  public  better  civilized  will 
some  day  turn  more  than  it  has  hitherto  done  to  the  advauce- 
ment  of  medicine ;  natural  histories  of  all  countries  will  )« 
published  like  almanacs  or  like  the  Mervurea  galaiia;'  no  vat- 
iiablt'  observation  will  be  left  without  being  registered ;  those 
who  will  apply  themselves  thereto  will  be  aided;  the  art  of 
making  such  observations  will  be  perfected,  and  further  that 
of  i>n»]ili>ying  them  to  esfciblish  aphorisms.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  niiniber  of  gootl  physicians  haWng  beconie 
jiiiMttT  and  the  numl)er  of  jieople  of  certain  professions  cf 
whii'li  there  will  then  l>e  less  need  having  become  proportion- 
ally less,  the  public  will  be  in  a  condition  to  give  ninri- 
oucourain'Uii'Ut  tii  natural  research,  and  above  all  to  the  ail- 
Viuuv  of  lui'dicini'.  iind  then  this  important  science  will  bf 
I'arrii'd  tar  Ih-voml  its  jiresenl  condition  and  will  grow  ajiaiv. 
1  I'l'lii'vc  iudc'd  that  tliiti  business  of  the  police  shouhl  I"' 
iho  .'lij.'.t  of  i]w  i;r.':Uc!>t  c.iro  of  those  who  govern,  after  thai 
of  virtiii'.  and  that  oiie  of  the  jrreatost  fruits  of  good  morals 
or  pi'lilii's  will  K- to  pivibuf  a  Ivtter  (science  of)   medicine. 

'  ■■  M«T.'nrp  ii^iHiii.'"  ihp  !ii!.'  I'f  ififferfui  ]>rrtr-llcikl9  trestintE  o(  polilk*. 
Illrr^iiiin'.  ^u.l  ,^.lllail^il^5:  .■iii!i.niii.-.-:iu>i!i*.  sii.1  news  of  tbHods  kinds:  in  i"r- 
ti<'iil:>r,  tlw  inlr  .<l  a  f.-iirnnt  (..iiii.i.-.f  1  y  IV  Vi«:  in  li!T-J.  and  cnntlnord.  wiih 
M-iiT.-il  short  ivrixlMif  Miiiivi'yit'U,  iiinlir  variims  naiBes  nnil  editors,  till  IS'--- 
lji>ll<nl(.-.  In  a  Inn-r  lo  ScluMJuu  Kxnlit-Il.  .Ian.  ;>.  1711,  iaqnlres  whethrr  a 
ewmpli'l*  uri  ii»n  tv  iiblniimU  ami  at  *hai  iwice:  "Disi-ere  etiani  velini, « 
IMmi  .Vtivtiriut  I.'.:".-:;,  m  »ii'  di.aiu.MiUo  Xir'^re  GifUiiK  n  DrrirJFo  noptr 
MltnolK  a  mnUlu  annin  imihi— »;in»,  i<>l«rat>ili  |ic«io  baberi  pooalt,  et  qnanii?" 
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when  men  ehall  begin  to  be  wiser  than  thej  are  and  the  no- 
bility shall  learn  the  better  to  employ  their  wealth  and  their 
power  for  their  own  welfare,] 

S  21.  Ph.  As  for  the  knowledge  of  real  existence  (which  is 
the  fourth  kind  of  knowledge)  it  must  be  said  that  we  have  an 
inluitive  knowledge  of  our  existence,  a  demoTiatrative  knowledge 
of  that  of  God,  and  a  aensitice  knowledge  of  other  things.  We 
shall  apeak  of  these  fully  in  what  follows. 

Th.    [You  could  say  nothing  more  justly.] 

§  22.  Ph.  Having  now  spoken  of  knowledge,  it  appears  ap- 
propriate the  better  to  discover  the  present  condition  of  our 
mind  that  we  slionld  consider  a  little  the  dark  side  and  take 
knowledge  of  our  ignorance :  for  it  is  infinitely  greater  than 
our  knowledge.  Tlie  causes  of  this  ignorance  are  as  follows; 
(1)  Want  of  ideas;  (2)  Inability  to  discover  the  connection 
between  the  ideas  we  have ;  (3)  Neglect  to  trace  and  examine 
them  with  exactness.  §  23.  As  for  the  want  of  ideas,  we  have 
as  simple  ideas  oiily  those  coming  to  us  from  the  senses  [in- 
ternal or  external].  Thus  as  regards  an  infinite  number  of 
the  creatures  of  the  universe  and  their  qualities  we  are  like 
the  blind  as  regards  colors  not  indeed  possessing  the  faculties 
necessary  in  order  to  their  knowledge;  and  according  to  all 
appearances  man  holds  the  lowest  rank  among  intellectual 
beings. 

Til.  [I  do  not  know  but  that  there  are  also  some  below  us. 
Wliy  should  we  degrade  ourselves  unnecessarily?  Perhaps  we 
liold  a  sufficiently  honorable  rank  among  rational  animals ; 
for  superior  genii  may  have  bodies  of  another  kind  so  that 
the  name  animal  cannot  i:^ree  with  thcni.  We  cannot  say 
whether  our  sun  among  the  great  numlier  of  other  suns  has 
iimre  al>ove  than  below  it,  and  we  are  well  placed  in  his  sys- 
tem; for  the  earth  occupies  the  middle  course  between  the 
planets,  and  its  distance  appears  well  chosen  for  a  contem- 
plative animal  who  should  inhabit  it.  Besides  we  have  in- 
cnmparably  more  reason  to  praise  than  to  complain  of  our  lot, 
tlui  majority  of  our  evils  rightly  being  imputi^d  to  our  fault. 
Above  all  we  should  be  \-ery  wroiig  to  complain  of  the  defects 
of  onr  knowledge,  since  we  avail  ourselves  so  little  of  that 
which  eharit^ible  nature  presents  to  us.] 

§  24.  Ph.   It  is,  however,  true  that  the  extreme  Oil'a^a.iifce  <A 
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nearly  all  parts  of  tlie  world  which  are  exposed  to  our  sight 
conceals  them  from  our  knowledge,  ami  apparently  the  visible 
world  is  only  a  small  part  of  this  iininense  universe.  We  are 
confined  in  a  small  corner  of  sp^e,  i.e.  in  th6  system  of  our 
sun,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  even  what  takes  place  in  the 
other  planets  which  as  well  as  our  b:ill  revolve  about  it, 
g  25.  This  knowledge  escapes  us  by  reason  of  size  ami  dis- 
tance ;  but  other  bodies  are  concealed  from  us  because  of  their 
minuteness ;  and  these  are  the  oues  which  it  would  most  Cfiii- 
ceru  us  to  know ;  for  from  their  contexture  we  co\ild  infer  the 
use  and  operation  of  those  which  are  visible,  and  know  why 
rhubarb  purges,  hemlock  kills,  and  opium  produces  sleep. 
Thus  §  26.  whatever  distance  human  industiy  may  advance 
experimental  philosophy  upon  physical  things,  I  am  cciui  [wiled 
to  believe  that  we  can  attain  upon  these  matters  a  aeienlijic 
knowledge . 

Tit.  [I  fully  believe  that  we  shall  never  advance  so  far  as 
will  be  desirable  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  considerable 
progress  will  be  made  in  time  in  the  exjilicatiou  of  certain 
phenomena,  because  the  large  number  of  experiments  wUicIi 
we  are  led  to  make  may  furnish  us  data  mare  than  sutticient, 
BO  tliat  only  the  art  of  employing  tliem  will  be  lacking,  (an 
art)  the  small  beginnings  of  which  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
pushed  forward,  since  the  ivJiniteslmiU  analysis'  has  given  us 
the  means  of  uniting  geometry  with  pliysics,  and  dynamics  has 
furnished  us  with  the  general  laws  of  natiire.] 

g  27.  Ph.  Spirits  are  still  furtlier  removed  from  our  knowl- 
edge ;  we  cannot  form  any  idea  of  their  different  orders,  and 
yet  the  intellectual  Korld  is  certainly  grander  and  more  lie au- 
tiJtul  thau  the  material  world. 

1%.  [These  worlds  are  always  perfectly  parallel  as  regards 
efficient  causes,  but  not  as  regards  final.  For  in  projiortiun  as 
spirits  rule  in  matter  they  produce  tliereiu  wonderful  arrange- 
ments. This  appears  iu  tlie  changes  men  have  made,  in  order 
to  embellish  the  earth,  as  little  gods  imitating  the  great  atehi- 
tect  of  the  universe,  though  only  by  employing  bodies  and 

1  Sir  iMiiw  NbwU>d.  Iftl3-173T.  iii  hi*  Prinripiu,  was  tlie  firel  to  apply  in  » 

By«ematU!  wny  ilie  InflnltoaUoKl  mluuliw  to  physiiw.  "(tsr  thai  (iaiileo,  ISM- 
1(H2,  hail  iiuvpcl  tlie  way  for  a  tlitory  of  nuiverwil  ^ravitutiou  by  bU  deter' 
iiiluatloii  □[  lliB  law  1)1  ai^i'uleriktiiiii  iu  falliug  bodies.  — Tb. 
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f  their  laws.  Wtiat  may  not  be  ('oiijecturetl  concerning  this 
immense  multitude  of  spirits  wbicli  surpass  us'  Aud  aa 
;  spirits  form  all  togetLer  a  kind  of  state  under  God,  wliose  gov 
'  «mment  is  perfect,  we  are  far  remuveil  from  comprehending 
the  system  of  tliis  intelligible  world  and  from  conceiving  the 
punishments  and  rewards  prepared  for  those  who  deserve 
them  according  to  the  most  exact  standard,  and  from  imagin- 
ing what  eye  has  not  seen,  nor  ear  lieard,  nor  has  ever  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.  But  all  this  shows  that  we  have  all 
the  distinct  ideas  necessary  for  knowing  bodies  and  spirits, 
but  not  sufficient  detiil  of  facts,  nor  senses  penetrating  enough 
to  distinguish  confused  ideas  or  sufficiently  extended  to  per- 

■  ceive  them  all.] 

I  §  28.  Pft.  As  for  the  connection,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  wanting  to  us  in  the  ideas  which  we  have,  1  was  going  to 
«ay  to  you  that  the  mechanical  affections  of  bodies  have  no 
connection  with  the  ideas  of  colors,  sounds,  smells,  tastes, 
pleasure,  and  pain;  and  that  their  connection  depends  only 
upon  the  good  pleasure  and  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.     But  I 

'  remember  that  you  think  tliere   is  a  jierfect  correspondence, 

t  although  this  is  not  always  an  entire  resemblance.  Rut  you 
recognize  that  the  too  great  detail  of  small  things  entering 
therein  hinders  us  from  discerning  that  which  is  concealed, 
though  you  hope  still  that  we  shall  make  much  advance  there- 
in; and  that  thus  you  do  not  wish  to  say  with  my  illustrious 
author  (§  '2'J),  that  U  is  labor  lost  to  engage  t'n  such  a  search,  from 
fear  that  this  belief  would  injure  the  growth  of  science.  I 
should  have  spokeu  also  of  the  difficulty  which  has  hitherto 
been  founil  in  explaining  the  connection  between  tlie  soul  and 

k  the  body,  since  a  thought  cannot  be  conceived  as  producing  a 

■  notion  in  the  body,  nor  a  motion  as  producing  a  thought  in 
I  tiie  mind.  [But  since  I  comprehend  your  hypothesis  of  pre- 
i«BtabIlshed  harmony,  this  difficulty  of  which  they  despaired 
1  appears  to  me  removed  at  once,  and  as  it  were,  by  magic] 
V43).  There  remains  then  the  third  cause  of  our  ignorance, 
TTJJ.  that  we  do  not  follow  the  ideas  we  have  or  may  have, 
Kand  do  not  apply  ourselves  to  finding  intermediate  ideas. 
^7hu3  it  is  that  we  are  ignorant  of  mathematical  tmths,  al- 
F'though  there  is  no  imperfection  in  our  faculties,  nor  any 
I  incertitude  in  the  things  themselves.     The  bad  use  of  words 
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has  contributed  the  most  to  prevent  us  from  finding  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  ideas;  and  the  mathematicians  who 
form  their  thoughts  independently  of  names  and  accustom 
themselves  to  present  to  tlieir  minds  tlie  I'd^os  themselves  in- 
stead of  their  sounds,  have  thereby  escaped  a  great  deal  of 
euibaiTassment.  If  men  had  acted  in  their  discoveries  in  the 
material  world  as  they  have  been  wont  to  do  in  regard  to 
those  having  reference  to  the  intellectual  world,  and  if  they 
had  Iweii  wholly  lost  iu  a  chaos  of  terms  of  an  uncertain  mean- 
ing, tlioy  would  have  disputed  endlessly  about  the  zones,  the 
tides,  the  building  of  vessels,  and  the  routes;  they  would 
never  have  gone  beyond  the  line,  and  the  antipodes  would 
still  be  as  unknown  as  they  were  when  to  maintain  them  was 
declared  a  heresy. 

Til.  [This  third  cause  of  our  ignorance  is  the  only  blamable 
one;  and  you  see,  sir,  that  the  ilespair  of  further  advance  is 
therein  coutiiined-  This  discouragement  does  much  injury; 
and  persons  of  ability  auii  im]>ortance  have  hindered  the 
progress  of  medicine  by  the  false  persuasion  that  it  is  labor 
lost  to  work  therein.  When  you  see  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phers of  past  time  sjwak  of  meteors,  as  the  rainbow,  for 
examplf,  you  will  find  that  they  believed  they  should  not 
think  alone  of  exiilaining  distinctly  this  phenomenon;  and  the 
attempts  of  Miiurotycus.' and  afterwards  of  Marc  Antony  <le 
Dominis  *  apiwared  to  them  like  the  flight  of  Icarus,     But  the 

'  KraiK^ftH'o  Maiin'lioo.  14!M-1.1T.%.  a  c«Ipbnit«d  Italian  malhemitldii. 
vhiiM'  InihiT.  a  Gmk.  ratnt-  orii^Dally  iTom  CnnstantiDople,  laoKlic  initbc- 
niaiirs  ;ii  I'nlornio.  Naples.  Khiuf.  ami  MwsiDa.  In  bia  Treatirr  on  Coaid  be 
aniiKht  ftir  tlw  first  time  to  lle>Ill^■«  the  properties  of  these  cnrvea  from  the 
iMnvi|H>iiilIne  eiiTves  in  the  ein-le  at  which  Ihey  are  the  persprctire.  He  Gnu 
intnHlihW  seeanls  into  tric-iHimelrioal  caleulatinnB.  construct  in;;  and  pabliih- 
Ins  a  intile  ot  tbeni  in  bis  Thftlitii  fyhirrir>'nim,  Messina.  1558.  tol.  Hobo 
fnvi-xliuaint  the  stnii-liir*  pt  the  ey.?.  ^eekini;  therein  the  explanation  nf  the 
phm>>meiui  nt  visi»n.  He  deh-rilHil  exaelly  llie  course  ol  the  raj«  of  lijttit 
•(■ii>«s  the  n<Tiioa  Mn'i  llie  eryslalliQe  len!>.  but  slopped  in  utter  a^tonisbmcDl 
vhelt  be  ilisiweml  tliat  his  theory  to)  htm  to  admit  that  the  Imajtes  of  object) 
npi>n  the  retina  are  foniul  lnveite>l.  Tbe  work  «(  Maarolico.herc  referred  to  by 
l.Fi)>nit;.  is  his  f'ri-bfifit.tM  ■III  |irr(rv<-rir>i»(  •(  trirfon  perlinr-nlia,  i^tpended 
to  hi*  l"i-tUini  t'T  r\..'-vn,il.i;  .If  .'H'niit^  .(  umbni  <idpertptttiram  radiorum 
iHriJfniium,  Veutee,  1,175, 4t.<.  new  e.1.,  with  noteiofCUvius,  Lyons,  1613.— Ti 

'  M.  Ant.  lie  Pinninb.  IMt-KiLM.  a  native  of  Ikilmatia,  was  professor  of 
>li>qileliee,  |iblU*k>phy.  anil  naiiirrtl  ti-irncei  at  the  ratveisity  of  Padiu- 
Tbciujrh  an4il>)shop  «( Spalainv  lie  was  republifan  in  his  lieira  of  the  cauii- 
totion  ami  adutuislratioit  ot  \W  v-lvitv^  vol  akuiVj  Qin°wl  U  U>e  doetriat 
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sequel  has  disabused  the  world  of  this.  It  ia  true  that  the 
bad  use  of  terms  has  caused  a  good  part  of  the  confusion 
found  iu  our  knowledge,  not  only  in  ethics  and  metaphysics, 
or  in  what  is  called  the  intellectual  world,  but  also  in  medi- 
cine where  this  abuse  of  terms  increases  more  and  more.  We 
cannot  always  aid  ourselves  with  fignres  as  in  geometry :  but 
algebra  shows  us  that  great  discoveries  may  be  made  without 
recurring  always  to  the  ideas  themselves  of  things.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  pretended  heresy  about  the  antipodes  I  will  say 
in  i)assing  that  it  ia  true  that  Boniface,'  Archbishop  of  May- 
ence,  accused  Vii^il  of  Salzburg,'  in  a  letter,  which  he  wrote 

o(  papal  eapramacy.  While  in  Enftland  he  published  his  vieirs  iu  his  De 
repubtica  eixUtiatlicti ,  London,  m]7>lU20,  reprinted  Frankfort,  165H,  both  eds., 
3  vols.,  foi.  For  some  Bpecinien  quotations  from  this  book,  rf.  Larousae, 
Grand'  IHft.  Unir.  de  XIX'  Sieck,  Vol.6,  p.  106H.  a.  Returning  to  Italy,  he 
BTi'I  bis  iHiok  were  condemned  as  heretical,  in  spite  of  his  retraction  of  bis 
errors,  and  ho  was  imprisoned,  and  probably  puisoned,  in  the  Castle  of  9t. 
Ant^elo,  and  hia  body  exhumed  and  burned  with  great  ceremony  In  the  Campo 
de'  Fiori  In  Rome  in  Jannarjr,  IIHB. 

In  his  He  radiit  rinui  el  iutii  In  ritrU  per>pectii:iK  ei  iridt,  Venice,  1611, 
4to,  rited  with  liigb  praise  by  Newton  in  hia  Optici,  he  presented  to  the  world 
the  first  attempt  at  a  theory  of  the  rainbow.  He  aucceasfully  reflected  rays 
of  light  through  the  interior  of  raindrops  before  making  them  come  out  again, 
but  could  not  account  for  the  angle  at  which  the  observer  sees  the  ray  of  the 
liow.  On  his  theory,  ef.  Venturl,  Commentarii  topra  la  itoria  t  le  tforie  dtU' 
olli-ra,  Bologna,  18U,  Vol.  1,  p,  14>).  Of  the  De  radiit  vitiu.et  lucii,  chap.  9 
and  chap.  13,  "Fern  irjdit  tola  generatio  explicatur,"  are  printed  in  Llbri, 
IIMoirt  del  ScieiKei  malh.  en  Jtalit  depute  la  Benaitmiiee  jusju'o  la  fin  du 
XVII'  tiide,  1B3H-1S41,  4  vols.,  8vo,  Vol.  4,  p.  436  aq.  Leibnitz  thus  speaks 
of  him  in  the  Mitcellanea  Leibnitiann,  ed.  Feller,  No.  CXV.,  p.  108  (rf.  also 
Dntens,  Leibiiil.  op.  om.,6,  31!)):  "  EleKaiitisslme  materiam  tractavit  de- 
mons! rat  lonlbusque  mathematiois  conflrniavit.  Iridls  etiam  et  uonnullorum 
alioTuni  ejusmodi  meteorum  causam  ah  Arlstotele  assignatam  recte  ex- 
pendit."  — Tb. 

'  Boniface  (Wiofrid,  the  AnE'o-Saion  Benedictine  monk,  named  Bonifa- 
riuf  by  Pope  Gregory  II.),  fiSO-TIiS,  the  apostle  to  the  Germans,  became  arch- 
bishop of  Mayence  (Maim)  In  T4H.  On  bis  life  and  labors,  i./.  Neander,  Uiil. 
of  the  Chi-iit.  Rf  til/,  and  CAurrft,  3,  46  »j.,-  Snillb  and  V/iux,  DUI.  of  Chritt. 
Bi'ii,,,  Vol.  1,  p.  334.  His  Opem  7»»  erlaiit  omnia,  ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  Londlni. 
1S44,  2  vols..  Hvo;  also  in  Migne,  Patrol,  i.  IaxI.,  Vol.  Sn.  Paris,  la63.  His 
letters  were  edited,  with  notes,  by  the  Jesuit  Nic.8erarlus,l,"MS0-lU0ii|  Mayence, 
IfiOSnnd  I(i29,  4lo;  and  by  Wurdtwein,  Moguntise,  tTti!>,  fol,— Tk. 

^  St.  Fergll,  best  known  by  the  Latinized  form  of  bis  name,  —  Vlrgilius.  — 
was  an  Irish  priest  from  Aghavoe,  Queen's  Co.,  who  came  to  Bavaria,  became 
at  Arst  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  monastery  in  Salzlmrg.  and  Anally,  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  Boniface.  T.'i.l.  and  the  death  of  .lohn,  bishop  of  Salzburg,  was  appointed 
and  consei'nileii  bishop,  June  13.  Tiki  or  T(iT.  One  al  his  last  acts  as  bishop  was 
to  visit  hia  entire  diocese  and  to  pay  a  long  deferred  visit  to  CatViiUAi^.  'Ub 
died  Nov.  2T,  789, 
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to  tlie  Vo\)e  against  liim  on  this  subject,  and  that  the  Pope 
rejjlied  tliereto  in  a  way  which  ahowed  that  he  employed  tlie 
term  ijuitu  in  the  sense  of  Honiface;  bot  it  does  not  appear 
that  tliia  iiwusation  h;is  had  any  results.  Virgil  has  always 
hehl  his  own.  The  two  anta^nists  paas  for  saints,  and  tlie 
savants  of  Bavaria,  who  regard  Virgil  as  an  apostle  of  Carin- 
thiaand  the  neighboring  countries,  have  justified  their  mem- 
ory of  him.] 

CHAPTER   IV 

OF   THE   UEALIXr    OF   OUR    KNOWLEDGE 

§  1.  Pk.  Some  one  who  has  not  understood  the  importanw 
of  hiivin);  good  ideas,  and  of  understanding  their  agreement 
or  dis.i^reeinent,  will  think  that  in  reasoning  ayton  them  *> 
carefully  we  have  lieeu  building  castles  in  thfe  air,  and  tliat  tliere 
will  1h'  in  our  entire  system  only  the  ideal  and  imaginary.  An 
extravagikut  man,  whose  imagination  is  heated,  will  have  tliv 
advantage  of  possessing  ideas  more  vivid  and  in  greater  num- 
ber, thus  he  would  also  liave  more  knowledge.  There  will  be 
as  luuch  certitude  in  the  visions  of  an  enthusiast  as  in  tli« 

Virail  was  involvnl  in  Iwo  rontroversips  with  Boniface.  FHrst.  in  r»e«rd  in 
thv  valliliiy  lit  an  iiiformnlly  a>  I  mint  stored  liaptism  in  wlikh  the  oSicii[i>u 
an<l  Itfiioranl  primi  ha<l  iimii1aie<l  Ihe  LAlin  formula.  Bnnifaoe  niil  lh«  hip- 
tixni  irns  iiivniiil,  ami  niUiM  be  re)icatnl :  Vir;nl  QiainlaiUFil  Iih  validil;'.  an<l 
on  lii!-a)i|wnl  to  l\i|v  Zai'har>'  i74l-73^l,  was  siulaineil.  Second,  lur^nrillo 
Ihi' "anliiHHli>s"  lipre  mFiitiiHicil.  Virgil  published  a  philusopliioal  tnaii* 
lUiiJiitiiiiiini;  llir  tvtuiullly  i>[  ihe  eanh  ami  tlie  BDliiMxIes,  which  Bonibce 
t^anliil  iw  licTfiiml  Iiecauw  the  view  tblvanred  was  tbooKhi  to  imply  ite 
rxisteni'f  of  iwii  nuv*  nf  nirn.  one  of  wliioh  iliit  not  sprinj;  frmn  A<lam.  ■»* 
Ibetvliirf  fnv  rnnii  orieinni  sin.  nml  hail  no  neeil  for  or  eIdut  in  ihe  work  "I 
the  Knln'mer.  IVit*  /acliar}-.  in  Ihe  letter  to  Bonifaee  here  referml  to  (■;'■ 
lettenof  Itonltniv.  Xo.  IW.  in  fl.M.  .V.ij-.  IV(.  />olr.,  27  vols.,  fol.  Lupl-.  16^. 
Vol.  IS.  y.  rtl-):Kli,  chaTai'Ierixeil  a*  ptfrTrrse  ami  heretlekl  Ihe  doilrine  ol 
niiotliiT  wiirlil  an^l  other  men  niMler  the  earth.  —  ■'  De  pen-prsa  doetrina.  q>i*i° 
einiira  IHqnIniim  el  aniniam  sniau  Iivqios  est  (qund  scilicet  allna  mandiu. 
vt  alii  lu>niine«  »uli  terra  Miit  allu«iue  Mil  et  IudsI."  etc. :  hat  Vinnl  ahovfl 
timl  hih  hiH-eulalioiii  wen>  purely  wieotlfit'  and  did  not  touch  the  theokfiol 
itoririni-s  o(  oriuiiuil  sin  or  the  unit;  u(  tlie  hnnian  raee.  He  was  aceoidlirl! 
ai-qnitlr,)  of  the  .-luinie  ■>(  heresy,  ami  eanonileil  by  UrcKory  IX.  in  12tt   (/- 

!* h  ami  WacF.  lH-t.  ■■/  lh'Uli,iH   Hi-a..  Vol.  4,  pp.  lieo.  1211,  Loodi* 

IIWT;  Neamler,  llin,<'/t%-  Vh-^*t.  R-.I-luhJ  VUirrk.  3.63:  ■!«>  Bayle,  flM- 
Aixf,-".  ^t  •■rit.,  2.1  eil..  ITiW  iwhieh  wa*.  perhapa.  Letbniu'a  aonrce  of  inf«- 
niHtion  »n  llie  !>iih)ect>.  Kn;:.  Trans.,  Loii'lon,  i;:«,  VoL  9,  p.  493:  and  foia 
JwliliMliau  vt  \lr{,kl,  vf.  "  "^vxasia**  ix  Ttcvoux,"  Jan.  IIOS.— TK. 
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reasonings  of  a  sober  man,  provided  this  enthusiast  speaks 
consistently;  and  it  will  be  aa  true  to  say  that  a  harpy  is  not 
a  centaur  as  to  say  a  square  is  not  a  circle.  §  2.  I  reply  that 
our  ideas  agree  with  things,  ^[i.  But  the  criterion  will  be 
demanded,  ^i.  I  reply  further  in  the  first  place  that  this 
agreement  is  manifest  as  reganls  the  simple  ideas  of  our  mind, 
for  being  unable  to  form  them  itself,  it  must  be  that  they  are 
produeed  by  tilings  acting  upon  the  mind;  and  in  the  second 
pluce,  5  5.  all  our  complex  ideas  (those  of  substances  excepted) 
being  archetypes  which  the  mind  itself  has  made,  not  intended 
to  be  copies  of  anything  nor  referred  to  the  e.xistence  of  any- 
thing aa  to  their  originals,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  completely 
conformed  to  the  things  necessary  to  real  knowledge. 

Th.  Uur  certitude  would  be  small,  or  rather  nothing,  if  it 
had  no  other  basis  of  simple  ideas  than  that  which  comes  froTn 
the  senses.  Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  how  I  have  shown  that 
ideas  are  originally  in  our  mind,  and  that  indeed  our  thoughts 
come  to  us  from  the  depths  of  our  own  nature,  other  creatures 
being  unable  to  have  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  soul. 
Besides  the  ground  of  our  certitude  in  regard  to  universal 
and  eternal  truths  is  in  the  ideas  themselves,  independently 
of  the  senses,  just  as  ideas  pure  and  intelligible  do  not  depend 
on  the  seiises,  for  example,  that  of  being,  unity,  identity,  etc. 
But  the  ideas  of  sensible  i|ualitiea,  as  color,  savor,  etc.  (which 
in  reality  are  only  phantoms),'  come  to  us  from  the  senses, 
i.p.  from  our  confusi'd  pereeptlons.  And  the  basis  of  the  truth 
of  contingent  and  singular  things  is  in  the  succession  which 
causes  these  phenomena  of  the  senses  to  bo  rightly  united  as 
the  int^dligiblc  truths  demand.*^     That  is  the  difference  which 

'  ('/.  mil'',  p,  ;il7  (where  tlie  ti'rm  "  pliriiititsW,"  In  liiiD  13,  rendered  hytha 
irorri  "  rioliriii.i."  uniiM  Imvp  lipi'ii  liRUnr  reiiHurecl.  iicrhiiiM,  by  "iiliniilnHiiis" 
or  ■•i.liiiiiti.ms"},ii.iics  I  iiikI '2.  niirl  ih/ivi,  p.  40!l.  Scliaarschmiilt  IniiiatiiteK: 
"  FIiiititnnioErwIifiiiiiiiueii."  Tlie  Irriii  "  pliHtitnm,"  ur,  an  it  luluht  ])erlinpa 
have  iHien  triiiiHlateil,  '*  pliftlllDHiii,"  —  tlie  lireeh  idkrurHa,  and  tlie  M<;hi)Inittic 
**  phaiitiuuiiii."  —  HiuiiifivM  liiiro  a  mniitii]  iiioililic'atlnii  eiran  nr  priHliiinl 
thn>u)Eli  tlie  AmiiPj  of  the  seliMi,  lint  luiviiii;  iin  onrreiipdiidiiii;  external 
obJK<-t,  i'.».  nn  entirely  snhjei-tive  plit-nniiiennn.  real  an  such,  but  whicli,  Hince 
It  i-nrreii|Hiiidii  t<i  nii  objective  external  rcnlily,  linx,  to  a  certain  extHiit,  the 
ehsmi-i«r  <it  H  mere  ■iipRarnni'e.-'TK. 

»  f/.  .Wu!  Kiaiiftf.  Ilk.  IV.,  .■hap.  2.  5  14,  Th.  O).  nut-',  p.  432,  note  I. 
I^lhnitE  fell,  sayBScliiianu'hiiilill,  ilini  we  could  iioiliemilislietl  from  aplillo- 
tHiplili-al  ]H)iiit  of  vien'  n-ilh  lli<-  old  d<- tin  it  ion  of  truth  aa  couaUliu)^  \u  ^^»> 
aerecinent  ot  thoUKht  with  rfnlity.  — Tb. 
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should  be  made,  while  that  which  you  here  make  between 
simple  and  complex  ideas,  and  ideas  complex  belonging  to  sub- 
stances and  to  accidents,  does  not  appear  to  me  well  founded. 
since  all  intelligible  ideas  have  their  archetypes  in  the  eternal 
possibility  of  things.] 

Sii.  i*/(.  It  is  true  that  our  complex  ideas  need  archetypes 
outsitie  the  mind  only  when  the  question  concerns  an  existing 
substince  which  must  effectively  unite  outside  us  these  com- 
plex ideas,  and  the  simple  ideas  of  which  they  are  composml. 
The  knowledge  o'f  mathematical  truths  is  real,  although  it  re- 
volves only  upon  our  ideas,  and  tinds  nowhere  exact  circle?- 
But  we  are  assured  that  existing  things  will  agr«e  with  our 
archetypes  according  as  what  we  suppose  therein  is  fcunil 
existing.  §  7.  This  serves  to  justify  the  reality  of  morjl 
things.  §8.  Xor  are  Cicero's  "jOffices"  less  conformed  w 
triitli,  liecause  no  one  in  the  world  rules  his  life  exactly 
according  to  the  ^lattern  of  a  virtuous  man  such  as  Cicero  has 
^Kiintfd  for  us.  §  9.  But  (it  will  be  said)  if  moral  ideas  be  of 
our  invention,  what  a  strange  notion  shall  we  have  of  justice 
and  temperance'.' 

§  10.  I  reply  that  the  uncertainty  will  be  only  in  the  lan- 
g^aJ^'.  because  what  is  said  is  not  always  understood,  or 
always  understowl  in  the  same  way. 

Th.  [i'ou  might  rei)Iy  also,  sir,  and  much  better  in  my 
ojiinion,  that  tlic  ideas  of  justice  and  teiui>erance  are  not  ol 
our  invontitm,  any  more  than  those  of  the  circle  or  tk 
si)uar.>.     1  tiiiuk  1  have  snttieiently  shown  this.] 

^11.  /'/(.  .\s  for  tlif  ideas  of  substances  existing  outside 
us.  oui'  kiiowlodire  is  ri'al  so  long  as  it  is  conformed  to  tliese 
archi'typi's;  aiiii  in  this  resjH'ct  the  mind  must  not  coiubiiie 
idi'as  arbitrarily,  so  mucli  the  more  as  there  are  very  fewsiiii- 
ph'  idiMs  1)1'  wliii'h  we  can  1k'  certain  that  they  can  or  canm'' 
exist    iiigether    iu    nature    U-yond   what  api>ears  by  sensilil'; 

Th.  It  is.  as  I  have  more  than  once  said,  because  tbea' 
ideas,  when  n-asoii  cauimt  judge  of  their  compatibility  or  wm- 
nci'tion.  are  confust'd.  like  those  of  the  particular  qualitJts 
of  the  senses. 

%  VA.  Ph.  It  is  well  also  as  reganls  existing  substances  not 
"  oune\v«S  to  iuui<es  oi  vi  ^v^cks  supposed  to  be  estair 
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lished  by  names.     This  makes  me  return  to  discussions  we 
hare  often  enough  had  regarding  the  definition  of  man.     For 

speaking  of  an  innocent '  who  has  lived  forty  years  without  giv- 
ing the  least  sign  of  reason,  could  we  not  say  that  he  holds 
the  middle  place  between  man  and  beast?  It  would  possibly 
be  thought  a  very  bold  paradox,  or  even  a  falsehood  with  very 
dangerous  consequences.  But  it  seemed  to  me  formerly  and 
it  seems  still  to  some  of  my  friends  whom  I  cannot  disabUse 
as  yet  (of  the  idea)  that  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  prejudice 
based  upon  this  false  supposition  that  these  two  names  man 
and  beast  signify  distinct  species,  so  well  marked  by  real 
essences  in  nature  that  no  other  species  can  intervene  between 
them,  as  if  all  things  were  thrown  into  the  mould  according 
to  tliH  precise  number  of  tliese  essences,  §  14.  When  these 
friends  are  asked  what  species  of  animals  these  innocents  are, 
if  they  are  neither  men  nor  beasts,  they  reply  they  are  iimocenta, 
and  that  is  sufficient.  If  asked  further  what  they  will  become 
in  tht;  next  world,  our  friends  reply  they  are  not  concerned  to 
know  or  inquire.  Let  them  fall  or  stand  to  their  own  master 
(Horn.  14:4),  who  is  good  and  faithful  and  disposes  of  his 
creatures  not  according  to  the  narrow  limits  of  our  particular 
thoughts  or  opinions,  nor  docs  he  distinguish  them  conformably 
to  the  names  and  species  it  has  pleased  us  to  inveiU  ;  let  it  suffice  ' 
lis  that  tliose  who  are  capable  of  instruction  will  be  called  to 
render  an  account  of  their  conduct  and  will  receive  their  re- 
Wiird  CKCoMing  to  the  deeds  done  in  their  bodies  (2  Cor,  5:10). 
g  1"!.  1  shall  exhibit  to  you  the  rest  of  their  reasonings.  The 
question  (say  they )  n-hether  imbeciles  vtnst  be  deprived  of  a  future 
strUe  rests  upon  two  equally  false  suppositions:  first  that  every 
being  liaving  the  form  and  external  apjiearance  of  man  is 
destined  to  an  immoi'tiil  state  after  this  life;  and  second  that 
everything  having  a  human  birth  must  enjoy  this  jirivilege. 
Keuiove  tliese  imaginative  ideas,  antl  you  will  see  tliat  sneli 
questions  are  ridii'uhius  and  groundless.  In  fact  I  think  we 
shall  disallow  the  first  supposition  and  shall  not  have  the  mind 
so  buried  in  matter  as  to  believe  that  eternal  life  is  due  to  any 
form  of  material  mass,  so  that  the  mass  must  have  feeling 
eternally  because  niouhied  upon  such  a  figure.  §  1(>.  But  the 
'Locke's  won!  Is  "  changeling,"  Fhilfs.  H-'orfru  (.IJohu'aeA.I.'VoVI.^.Vi^ 
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second  nuppom'tion  coiiieB  to  the  rescue.  We  shall  say  that  this 
innocent  comes  from  rational  parents  and  that  consequently  it 
must  have  a  rational  soul.  I  know  not  by  what  rule  of  logic 
we  can  establish  such  a  conseiiuence,  nor  how  aftet  that  we 
should  dare  to  destroy  these  ill -formed  and  disfigured  produc- 
tions, (.th,  they  are  mmnterit,  it  will  be  said.  Very  well,  so  be 
it.  But  what  will  this  always  intractable  innocent  be?  i^hall 
a  defect  iu  the  body  make  a  monster,  and  nut  a  defect  in  the 
mind?  This  is  to  return  to  (Ae  Jirxt  sapposUfon,  alreaily 
refuted,  that  the  external  suffices.  A  well-furmed  innocent 
is  a  man,  as  we  believe;  he  has  a  rational  soul,  although  it 
does  not  appear;  but  make  the  ears  a  little  longer  and  more 
pointed,  and  the  nose  a  little  flatter  than  usual,  then  you  begin 
to  hesitate.  Make  the  face  narrower,  flatter,  and  longer; 
there  you  are  all  at  once  decided.  And  if  the  head  is  per- 
fectly that  of  any  animal,  it  is  no  doubt  a  monster;  and  this 
is  for  you  a  demonstration  that  it  has  no  rational  soul  and 
that  it  should  be  dealroyed.  1  aak  you  now  where  to  find  the 
just  measure  at^d  the  final  limits  bearing  with  them  a  rational 
soul.  There  are  hiim-dn  foettmeB,  half  beast,  half  man,  others 
three  parts  of  which  belong  to  the  one,  and  .,one  part  to  the 
other.  How  determine  precisely  the  lineaments  which  inditrato 
reason?  Further,  will  not  this  vionsler  be  a  s^Kicies  midway 
between  man  and  beast?  And  such  is  the  itiHOcent  in  question. 
T7i.  [I  am  astonished  that  you  return  to  this  question  suffi- 
ciently examined  by  wa,  and  that  more  than  once,  and  that 
you  have  not  better  catechized  your  friends.  If  we  distin- 
guish the  man  from  the  beast  by  the  faculty  of  reason,  there 
is  no  middle  ground,  the  animal  iu  question  must  have  it  or 
nut  have  it;  but  as  this  faculty  sometimes  does  not  appear, 
we  judge  of  it  by  indices  which  are  not  demonstrative  of  the 
truth  till  this  reason  manife.sts  itself:  for  we  know  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  lost  it  luid  who  at  last  have  re- 
covered its  exercise,  that  its  function  may  be  suspended.  Itirth 
and  form  furnish  presumptions  of  that  whicli  is  concealed. 
Hut  the  presumption  of  birth  is  effaced  (etidUur)  by  a  tigure 
very  different  from  the  human,  such  as  that  of  the  animal  was, 
born  of  a  woman  of  Zealand  according  to  Leviiiua  Lemiiius  ' 
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(Book  I.,  Chap.  8),  which  had  a  hooked  beak,  a  long  and 
round  neck,  Hashing  eyes,  a  pointed  tail,  and  great  agility 
at  iirst  in  running  about  the  room.  But  you  will  say  that 
there  are  some  monsters  or  bivt/iers  of  the  Lombards  (as  the 
physicians  formerly  called  them  because  it  was  said  that  the 
women  of  Lombardy  were  subject  to  this  kind  of  childbirth) 
who  approach  more  and  more  the  human  figure.  Very  well; 
so  be  it.  How  then  (say  you)  can  the  proper  limits  of  the 
figure  which  is  to  pass  as  human  be  determined?  I  reply 
that  ill  a  conjectural  matter  there  is  no  precision.  And  there 
the  affair  ends,  Yoii  object  that  the  innocent  does  not  exhibit 
reason,  and  yet  passes  as  a  man,  but  if  it  had  a  monstrous 
figure,  it  would  not  lie  man,  and  thus  you  have  more  regard 
for  figure  than  for  reason.  But,  does  this  monster  exhibit 
reason?  Certainly  not.  You  see,  then,  that  it  lacks  more 
than  tJie  innocent.  The  defect  of  the  exereise  of  reason  is 
often  temporal,  but  it  docs  not  cease  in  those  in  whom  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  dog's  head.  For  the  rest,  if  this  animal 
with  a  human  figure  is  not  a  man,  there  is  no  great  harm  in 
guarding  it  iluring  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  fate.  And  whether 
it  has  a  rational  soul  or  not,  God  will  not  have  matle  it  for 
nothing,  and  we  may  say  of  the  souls  of  men  who  live  in  a 
state  always  similar  to  that  of  early  infancy  that  their  fate 
may  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  souls  of  those  infants  who  die 
in  the  cradle. 


CHAPTER   V 

OFTHUTU    IM   GENEHAI, 

§  1.  Ph.  For  many  centuries  the  question  has  been  asked, 
What  is  truth?  §  2.  Our  friends  think  it  is  the  joining  or 
separating  of  signs  according  aa  the  things  themselves  agree 
or  disagree  among  tliemselves.  By  the  joining  or  sej)arating 
of  signs  must  be  understood  what  is  otherwise  called  a  propo- 
xilion. 

tinn.  I.eintiius  relates  thtBrnarvpllnusoccarrence,  whinh  he  stateB  was  reported 
xn  h)rn  liy  the  woman  bersclf.  an  sooii  as  site  bad  barely  recovered,  but  in  whirb 
there  muat  have  lieen  unme  deneption.  In  bis  W.;  mirnraliii  occultit  naturm,  Bk. 
I.,  chap.  S,  p.  :<T,  Francoturti,  Hi'S»,  En};,  trails,,  p.  24,  London, US&.— la. 
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Th.  Butanepitftetiloesnot  makeapro]X)Bitioni  for  example, 
the  wise  man.  But  there  is  a  union  of  two  terms.  Negation 
also  is  (liiferent  fruin  separation^  for  saying;  man,  aud  after  an 
interval  saying  wise,  is  not  a  denial.  AgreeMent  alito,  ur  riis- 
agreement  ia  not  properly  speaking  what  is  expressed  hy  the 
proposition.  Two  eggs  have  agreement  and  two  enemies  have 
disagreement.  The  question  here  concerns  an  entirely  par- 
ticular mode  of  agreement  or  disagreement.  Thus  1  think 
this  definition  fails  wholly  to  explain  the  ]x>int  in  rjuestion. 
But  what  I  find  least  to  my  taste  in  your  definition  of  truth 
is  that  you  seek  truth  in  words.  Thus  the  same  sense  ex- 
pi-essed  in  Latin,  German,  English,  French,  will  not  be  the 
same  truth,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  with  Hobbes,'  that 

1  C/.  Leibnitz,  Be  flilo  pAiloi.  Niiolii,  i  2ft,  ndjia.,  Gerliardt,  4,  1B8,  Erd- 
mann,  iiHb,DutoDB,4,  Ft,  I.,no,  wbsre,  nfter  eipresaiiiB  bis  belief  tbai  "Occani 
btinselt  wu  not  more  □(  n  Nomitialist  tban  Ttiamas  Habbea  now  IB,  ivbo,  in 
tratb,  geBms  to  me  more  than  a  NominallBl,"  Leibnitz  conlinnes:  "  Non  cud- 
tentuB  enim  earn  Nominalibas  aolvenalla  ad  nomina  reducere,  ipsnm  rerum 
veTitKlem  nit  in  Domi  nail  bus  coiifdstere.  ac.  quod  majus  eat,  penilere  ab  arbilria 
biimmio,  i|al&  Veritas  pendent  a  deHnltlonibus  terminotum,  deflnitiones  antem 
terinitionim  ab  arbitrio  bumano,"  Hobbes  lu  his  l^riathan  (Morley's  Unl- 
venal  Llbnrj-,  No.  21),  3d  ed.,  London:  Geo.  RoulledKa  ft  Sons,  IKST,  Pt.  1„ 
clia[).  4,  p. 24,  after  gpeaklng ot  "lbs  imposing  of  'nninw,'  and  the  'connec- 
tion of  them,'  "  wiys:  "  When  two  names  are  Joined  tajietlier  into  sruns». 
qu«UL-e,  or  alUrniation,  as  tbnt,  '  a  man  Is  a  living  ereatare '  .  .  .  if  tbe  latter 
name  'liTing  crealnre,'  tltcnify  all  that  tho  former  nama  'man'  sitcniSetli, 
llien  tbe  affirmation,  orconseqnence,  is  '  true'i  otherwise  '  false.'  For  'tme' 
and  '  false'  are  attribates  of  epeccb,  and  not  of  things.  .  .  ,"  And  in  the  next 
pantRtaph ;  "  Seeing  then  that  truth  cousiateth  in  tbe  riicht  ordering  of  names 
In  our  affirmations,  a  man  that  seeketh  precise  tmlh  had  need  to  remember 
wbat  every  name  he  uses  stands  for,  and  to  place  it  BRCordingly,"  Leibnitz. 
probably.  Iiad  this  or  some  similar  passage  in  mind,  in  his  T«ferenceBto  Uobbes' 
doctrine,  and  lila  slnt^ment  Is  a  poHsibla  and  seemingly  fair  interpretation  of 
many  passa)tes  in  Hobbes'  writings,  whicli. passaged,  however,  migbt  b«  offset 
by  others  oF  a  differont  character.  Hobl)ea,  nevortbeless,  seems  never  in  hava 
gone  beyond  his  tiomlnaliatic  position,  never,  at  least,  so  Tar  as  consdnnsly  tu 
connect  bis  doctrine  of  truth  with  tbe  facts  of  ezperlenoe  and  the  reality  of 
things ;  while  Leibnitx's  doctrine  of  tnitb  has  t^  a  certain  extent  at  least  an 
objective  refereiioe  In  altirming  an  actnal  or  at  least  ixissible  existence  of  the 
objects  of  ldt>BS,  (/.  ante,  pp.  422,  note  I,  449,  note  2,  in/rn.li.  4fi2,  note  1. 

For  further  exposition  of  Holjbes'  doctrine,  i^.U,  Croom  Roberison.  llabbtt, 
pp.  S,1-l)0,  espac.  p.))T  (Phi]ns,C1aKaici)),  Edinburgh:  Wm,  Blackwood  &  aom, 
188>>.  On  Uie  relation  of  Leibnitz  to  Hoblies,  r/.  F.  'ronnles.  Lrihnit  un<t 
Hubbts,  In  the  "  Phllos,  MonatsheftB,"  vol.  23, 188T.  5BT-,'i73;  see  also,  "  Mind," 
No.  60,  April,  18SS,  pp.  »12^I4.  For  two  letters  of  LeibniU  to  Bobbea.  rf. 
Oerhatilt,  Leibnfi.  pAiios,  Sekrift..  1,  82-87.  also,  7,  0T2-H74,  where  the  Bm 
letter  is  given  witli  an  amended  text.  I<eibnit):  appended  to  his  Th^iHlir^ 
short  pieue  entitled    liejlniom  iiir  I'mirrmje   ijue    M.  Hobbet  a  iiubltt 
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truth  depends  on  the  good  pleasure  of  men;  which  is  ta  speak 
iu  a  very  strange  manner.  Yon  attribute,  indeed,  truth  to  God, 
who,  you  will  agree  with  me  (I  think),  has  no  need  of  signs. 
Finally,  I  have  been  astonished  already  more  than  once  at  the 
disposition  of  yonr  friends  who  are  pleased  to  make  essences, 
speides,  and  truths  nominal. 

Ph.  Do  not  advance  too  fast.  Under  signs  they  include 
idea^.  Thus,  truths  will  be  either  mental  or  nominal,  accord- 
ing to  the  species  of  signs. 

Th.  [We  shall  then  have  also  literal  truths,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  truths  upon  paper  or  parchment,  of  ordinary 
black  ink  or  of  printer's  ink,  if  truths  must  be  distinguished 
by  signs.  It  were  then  better  to  place  truths  in  the  relation 
between  the  objects  of  ideas  which  causes  the  one  to  be  or  not 
to  be  included  in  the  other.  That  does  not  depend  upon 
languages,  and  is  common  to  ua  with  God  and  the  angels; 
and  when  God  manifests  a  truth  to  us  we  shall  acquire  that 
which  is  in  hia  understanding,  for  although  there  is  an  infi- 
nite difference  between  his  ideas  and  ours,  as  regards  perfec- 
tion and  extent,  it  is  always  true  that  they  agree  in  the  same 
relation.  It  is,  then,  in  this  relation  that  truth  must  be  placed, 
and  we  can  distinguish  between  the  tr\dhs  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  our  good  pleasure,  and  between  the  expreeaiona 
which  we  ini-ent  as  seems  good  to  us.] 

g  .3.  Ph.  It  is  only  too  true  that  men,  even  in  their  minds, 
put  words  in  the  place  of  things,  especially  when  the  ideas 
are  complex  and  indeterminate.  But  it  is  also  true  as  you 
have  observed,  that  then  the  mind  contents  itself  with  tlie 
indication  only  of  the  truth,  without  for  the  present  under- 
standing it,  in  the  persuasion  that  it  depends  upon  itself  to 
understand  it  when  it  will.  For  the  rest,  the  act  which  takes 
place  in  affirming  or  denying  is  more  easily  conceived  by  re- 
flecting upon  what  goes  on  in  us,  than  explained  in  wonls. 
Therefore,  you  do  not  take  it  ill  that  in  default  of  some- 
thing better  we  have  spoken  of  joining  together  or  of  sepa- 
rating. §  8,  You  will  also  agree  that  propositions  at  least 
may  be  called  verbal,  and  that,  when  they  are  true,  they  are 

Aii'lhiU.  de  la  liberlt,  dt  la  ntcei 
Knioiann,  fOA-im,  Janet,  (Suvrt 
4I.V429  (In  l.aUnJ.  — Tr. 
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both  verbal  aod  also  real,  for,  g  9.  fitlsehood  consists  in  joining 
naniea  othenviae  tliau  as  their  ideas  agree  or  disagree.  §  10. 
Words  are  at  least  great  vehicles  of  truth.  §  11.  There  is  also 
a  moral  truth,  which  consists  in  speaking  of  things  according 
to  the  persuasion  of  our  mind;  there  is  finally  meiapk^atcal 
truth  which  is  the  real  existeoce  of  things  in  conforuiitj*  to 
the  ideas  we  have  of  them. 

Til.  [Moral  truth  is  by  some  called  veracit.;/,  and  metapb^gi- 
cal  truth  is  commonly  taken  by  the  metaphysicians,  as  aa 
attribute  of  being,  but  it  ia  au  attribute  very  .useless  and 
almost  void  of  meaning.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  seek- 
ing truth  in  the  correspondence  of  the  propositions  in  the 
mind  witli  the  things  in  question.  It  is  true  that  I  have  also 
attributed  truth  to  ideas  in  saying  that  ideas  are  true  or  false; 
but  then  I  mean,  in  reality,  the  truth  of  projxisitions  afiiruiing 
the  possibility  of  the  object  of  the  idea.  In  the  same  sense 
we  can  say  also  that  a  being  is  true,  that  is  to  say,  the  propo- 
sition affirming  its  actual,  or  at  least,  possible  existence.]  * 


CHAPTER  Tl 

OF   UNIVERSAL   PROPOSITIONS,   TUEIK    TKUTH    AND    CBBTtTUDE 

§  2.  Ph.  All  our  knowledge  is  of  general  or  particular 
truths.  We  can  never  make  the  former,  which  are  the  most 
important,  well  understood,  and  can  ourselves,  indeed,  very 
rarely  comprehend  them  save  as  they  are  conceived  ajid  ex- 
pressed by  words. 

Th.  [1  think  that  other  marks  also  can  produce  this  effect; 
we  see  it  in  the  characters  of  the  Chinese.     A  universal  cliar- 

>  Qf.  Nr<r  Kumi'.  Bk.  U..  chsp.  33,  nn(f,  p.  281,  and  noteH;  alM>  Bk.  III., 
clinp.  3,  im(F,  p.  :t1T,  iiole:i:aii(IHIc.  IV.iChnp.  1.  ^iiil'-,  p|i,  :t!IT-S.  Locke  in  the 
first  (if  l:lioBe  )iiis«aKtii  aereeH  with  the  view  ot  Aristiilli!,  lie  liitrrprrl.,  1,  lit*, 
12,  Ihnttrutli  ur  fiLlHity  Is  jireilfcalite  not  n(  sitiKle  Mfnt,  linl  oblyol  llietr  anion 
hi  judKTneiiU  or  prnpOBlIlotin:  niirl  LcilmUi  in  Ihf  pr.'sciil-pBS8«(fB  malnlains 
esseiitinll;  ihe  wme  dnclrilie  in  sayine  llial  liy  llie  Irmli  lie  altrlliiiles  tn  Mvas 
li«  mi^nns  1)i»  tnith  of  llie  pmpiMiillnns  RlHrtnlng  )lie  pmsilillitj  ot  Ilie  nbjei-ts 
nf  flip  iileiiB.  Siirh  "true"  or"I«lsB"  ldea»  must,  tli  en,  be  rsBanW  simply 
as  ab  I  >  rev  111  led  propositi  (ins,  or  u  tiirftly  InvulvinK  prnposltionii.  The  idea  ot 
tlic  di'i'tiliedron  (i-/.  ante.  p.  'AI5.  and  Dnio  ])  li  false,  although  wa  havs  its 
nominal  ilL-Hiiilion,  because  the  tigure  la  iniponsihle. — T&. 
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aclerialk'  very  popular  and  better  tliaii  theirs  might  be  intro- 
(luueil  if  small  figures  were  employed  in  the  place  of  words, 
wliioh  would  represent  visible  things  by  their  lines,  and  the 
invisible  by  the  visible  wliieli  accompany  theDi,  adding  thereto 
certiiiii  aUtlitional  marks  suifcible  to  make  understood  the  flex- 
ions and  the  particles.  This  would  be  of  service  at  first  for 
easy  cominunication  with  distant  nations;  but  if  iittroduced 
also  among  us  witbout,  however,  renouncing  onlinary  writing, 
the  eiuployment  of  this  mode  of  writing  would  be  very  useful 
in  enricliing  the  imagination,  and  in  giving  thoughts  less  surd 
and  verbal  than  we  now  have.  It  is  true  tliat  the  art  of  draw- 
ing not  being  known  by  all,  it  follows  that,  excejiting  the 
books  printed  in  this  way  (which  everybody  would  soon  learn 
to  read),  everybody  could  not  avail  themselves  of  it  otherwise 
than  by  a  method  of  printing,  i.e.  having  the  figures  all  en- 
gi-avc<l  ready  for  printing  upon  pajier,  and  adding  thereto 
afterwards  with  the  pen  the  marks  of  the  flexions  or  particles. 
But  in  time  everj-body  would  leani  the  plan  in  youth,  so  as 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  convenience  of  tlris/sr«r«i  character, 
wliicli  would  apeak  in  truth  to  the  eyes,  and  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  people,  just  as  in  fact  the  jieasants  already 
have  certain  almanacs,  telling  them  without  words  much  that 
they  ask;  and  I  remember  to  have  seen  some  satirical  impres- 
sions in  copper-plate  which  possessed  a  somewhat  enigmatical 
character  in  which  there  weie  Jigurea  aiijinficnnt  of  tkemselvea, 
mingled  with  words, ^  while  our  letters  and  the  Chinese  char- 
acters are  significant  only  by  the  will  of  men  {ex  hiailtuto). 
■  §  3.  }'h.  [I  think  your  tlioughts  will  some  day  be  carried 
out,  so  agreeable  and  natural  appears  to  me  this  vriting,  and 
it  seems  to  be  of  no  little  consequence  for  increasing  the  per- 
fection of  our  mind,  and  rendering  our  conceptions  more  real.] 
But  to  return  to  general  knowledge  and  its  certainty,  it  will 
Ije  proper  to  remark  that  there  is  a  certainty  of  truth  and  also 
a  certainty  of  knowledge.  When  words  are  so  joined  in  propo- 
sitions tiiat  tliey  express  exactly  the  agreement  or  disagree- 

"  (^/.aatf,p.X!\nolel. 

*  ProbablysomethlrijE  similar  to  wbat  is  now  known  by  tbe  term  "Belm!i." 
Fori  brielBtatement  of  tlie  development  of  writini;  troin  the  piclure  scatte, 
iu  earliest  form,  to  tbe  nljihabetic  as  we  tiow  bave  it,  •■/,  E.  Benj.  Andrews, 
latlilulrit  of  Gen.  Hilt.,  chap.  2,  %  13,  p.  4!).  2A  ed.  Boston ;  Silver,  Burdetl  & 
Co.,  1888.  — Tr. 
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mert  aa  it  really  is,  it  is  a.  nrtainty  of  tnUh;  and  the  cer-l 
tahUy  of  knowledge  consiata  in  perceiving  the  agreement  or 
ilisagi-eement  of  ideas  so  far  as  it  ia  expressed  in  propositinns. 
This  is  what  we  ordinarily  call  being  certain  of  a  projiosition. 

Th.  [In  fact  this  last  kind  of  certainty  will  alao  sufiice  with- 
out the  use  of  words,  and  is  nothing  else  than  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  truth;  while  the  first  kind  of  certainty  appears  to- 
be  nothing  else  than  the  truth  itself.] 

g  4.  Ph.  Now  as  we  cannot  be  assured  of  the  truth  of  any 
general  proposition,  unless  we  know  the  precise  limits  of  tb« 
signification  of  the  terms  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  will  bei 
necessary  for  us  to  know  the  essence  of  each  species,  which  in 
not  difficult  as  regards  the  simple  ideas  and  the  modeii.  But  in< 
substances  wherein  a  real  essence  distinct  from  the  iiomiual 
is  supposed  to  determine  the  species,  the  estent  of  the  gene- 
ral term  is  very  uncertain,  because  we  do  not  know  this  real' 
essence;  and  consequently  in  this  sense  we  cannot  be  assured 
of  any  general  proposition  made  upon  the  basis  of  these  sub* 
stances.  But  when  we  suppose  the  species  of  substances  to 
be  nothing  else  than  the  reduction  of  substantial  individuals 
iiito  certain  sorts,  arranged  under  different  general  names 
according  as  they  agree  with  the  different  abstract  ideas  which 
we  designate  by  these  names,  we  cannot  doubt  whether  a  prop-; 
osition,  well  known  as  it  should  be,  is  tme  or  not. 

T?i.  [I  do  not  know  why  yon,  sir,  return  again  to  a  poiut>. 
sufficiently  discussed  by  us,  and  which  I  telieve  an  empty  one. ' 
liut,  after  all,  1  am  very  glad  of  it,  because  yon  give  me  nn  op-  j 
portnnity  very  suitable  (it  seems  to  ine)  to  disabuse  you  anew. 
I  say  then  to  ynu  that  we  can  be  assured,  for  example,  of  aJ 
thousand  ti-uths  regarding  gold,  or  that  Iwdy  whose  internal 
essence  makes  itself  known  by  tbe  greatest  weight  known  her8|| 
below,  or  by  the  greatest  ductility,  or  by  other  marks.  For' 
we  say  that  the  body  of  the  greatest  known  ductility  is  atso:t 
the  heaviest  of  all  known  bodies.  It  is  true  that  it  is  notf 
impossible  that  all  which  has  hitlierto  been  noticed  in  goldj{ 
will  some  day  be  found  in  two  bodies  distinguishable  by  otherl; 
new  qualities,  and  that  thus  gold  would  no  longer  be  the  low- 
est species,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  regarded  provisionally, - 
We  might  also,  if  the  one  kind  remained  rare,  and  the  other  | 
became   comnion,   think   it   ])ro])er   to   reserve   the  name  offl 
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true  gold  to  the  single  rare  species,  in  order  to  retain  it  in 
use  as  money  by  means  of  new  assays  which  would  l>e  suited 
to  it.  After  which  we  shall  not  doubt,  also,  that  the  internal 
essence  of  these  two  species  is  different;  and  if  indeed  the 
detiuition  of  an  actually  existing  substance  should  not  be 
fully  determined  in  all  respects  (as  in  fact,  that  of  men  is  not 
as  regards  the  external  figure),  we  should  not  cease  to  have 
an  iulinite  number  of  general  propositions  upon  its  subject, 
which  would  follow  from  reason  and  the  other  qualities  which 
we  recognize  in  it.  All  that  we  can  say  regarding  these  gen- 
eral pro])ositiona  is,  that  in  case  man  is  taken  as  the  lowest 
Species  and  restricted  to  the  race  of  Adam,  we  shall  have  no 
properties  of  man  such  as  are  named  in^artomodo.'or  may 

>  TliG  term  in  quarto  modo,  here  ased  b;  Leibnitz,  reten  Ut  a  clualflcation 
of  propria  —  iSta,  properties  ^existent  In  the  time  o[  Porphjiy,  XtS-SM,  tboufcb 
not  accepted  by  blm,  —  <■/.  Bisry^yv,  chap.  4,  4',  14  (In  Aristotle,  ed.  Berl. 

Acad..  Vul.  4,  p.  4)  :  Ti  «  Itio,  I...pc»r.  ».pa;<«  .  .  .  (18.)   ,r,±p,o.  «  it'  oi  <™- 

■vpwt  ii>>  «•)«•■',  in  aal  kmirr^ti  —  and  due,  perhapD,  to  Ronie  ooe  of  the  old 
Peripatetics,  and  prevaleot  in  different  forme  in  the  Middle  Age,  according  to 
whit'bi-hisBlficalioiiaSftlveii  by  Porphyry  there  were  fourclasses;  1.  Propria 
belonicitij;  to  one  siiertes  only,  but  not  to  every  Individnal  tbeteor,  an  gram- 
mnlintl  to  mail :  'i.  Propria  Iwioiigliig  to  every  indtvliiuai  of  tlie  species,  but  ' 
not  to  tills  species  alone,  as  biped  to  man ;  '.t.  Propria  belou^nK  to  one  siierleB 
only  and  to  every  iiiilivldmil  thereof,  but  not  always,  as  hoary  to  man  ;  i.  Pro- 
pria beloiiiriUB  to  one  species  only,  to  ever;  iodividual  thereof,  always,  as 
Tiribillli/  or  rUihU  to  man. 

ITie  itnipriii  of  this  fourth  class  —  quarlut  niotfui  —  are,  each,  of  equal 
breadtli  Willi  its  siiiiject,  and,  tlioash  no  part  of  the  essence  of  the  species  ol 
which  they  are  predicated,  —  man,  for  example,  without  Uie  proprinm  ritihU, 
still  lieitic  man,  — H3  a  matter  of  fact  belong  lo  every  individnal  of  tlie  species 
on  all  oci'HSlons.  and  to  no  individual  of  any  other  spvcies.  Propositions  predi- 
eatinK  sncli  pmprin  are  judgments  In  A,  according  to  Archbisliop  Tliomson's 
temiiiiolo|{y,  of  the  type  "  Common  Salt  is  Chloride  of  Sodium,"  and  are  of 
conrae  convert  il>le. 

i*roprin  of  this  fourth  class  alone,  i.f.  propria  each  of  which  would  be  coinci- 
dent with  its  subject  so  as  to  be  enouncible  in  a  jodgment  In  A— reciprocal — con- 
stitute the  fourth  predlcalde,  and  answer  to  Ihe  •Imt  of  Aristotle  and  Por]>hyry, 
KDd  the  proprium  of  Appuleiiis,  Marclanus  Capella  and  Boetliius.  Tliese 
writers,  witli  the  exception  of  Aristotle,  to  whom  probably  the  four-fold  divis- 
ion of  propria  wiia  unknown,  regard  the  other  three  claBsea,  which  were  jiro- 
pria  ncconling  to  the  Middle  Age  Hchuolmen.as  arridenlt,  —  arciilrntia,  vuuSi- 
ji^ciTa.  — a  fact  which  explains  the  somewhat  pecaliar  language  of  Leibnitz: 
"  W«  shall  have  no  properties  of  man  lurA  lu  (nf  the  sort  thni)  are  named  in 
^unr/omodo,"  etc.  I.«ibnitz's  tlionght  is  this:  ■' In  the  cose  of 'man' "  taken 
.  aa  the  lowest  species  — ■/lecjea  ji?|?iiia  — and  "limited  to  Adam's  race,  therein, 
except  provisionally,  no  such  pmprium,  '  Sole-rational-nnimal '  would  lie, 
provisionally,  such  a  pn.prium,  l>ecaase  up  till  now  we  know  no  men  ■whoTOM 
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be  enounced  concerning  him  by  a  reciprocal  or  simply  conver 
tible  proposition,  unless  provisionally,  as  in  saying:  man  it 
the  ovli/  rational  animal.     Taking  man  as  those  of  our  ran, 
the  })i-ovisioiifil  consists  in  the  assumption  that  he  is  the  only 
rutiunal   uiiimal  of  those  known  to  us;   for  we  might  some 
day  tind  other  animals  who  would  have  in  common  with  th> 
posterity  of  men  of  the  present  time  all  that  which  we  have 
hitherto  observed  in  them,  but  who  would  have  another  origin. 
It  is  as  if  the  so-called  Australians  should  overrun  our  coun- 
tries: in  all  likelilioo<l  we  should  then  discover  some  meansof 
distinguishing  them  from  ourselves.     But  in  case  this  should 
not  hap|>en,  and  supjMsing  that  God  had  forbidden  this  miI^ 
urc  of  these  races,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  had  redeemed  oun 
only,  it  would  be  necessary  to  try  to  make  some  artificial  marks 
in  order  to  distinguisti  between  them.    There  would  doubtlea 
be  an  internal  difference,  but  as  it  would  not  make  itself  recog- 
nizable, we  sliould  l>e  reduced  to  the  extrinsic  deimmiHotimot 
birth  alone  which  we  should  trj-  to  accompany  with  a  durable 
artificial  mark  tliat  would  give  an  inlrinaic  denomination,  and 
a  constant  means  of  distinguisliing  our  race  from  the  others 
These  are  all  fictions,  for  we  have  no  need  to  recur  to  thfs 
distinctions,  being  the  only  rational  animals  of  this  gkit' 
Yet  these  fictions  are  useful  in  knowing  the  natures  of  idw 
substances,  and  truths  general  in  their  character.    But  if  m 
were  not  taken  as  the  ionvst  species  nor  as  that  of  the  ratio 
animals  of  the  race  of  Adam,  and  if,  instead  of  that,  hesigni 
a  genus  ctuiimon  to  several  species,  which  belonged  now 
sinulo   known   race,  but  which   might  belong  also  to  ot 
distinguish  aide  eitliej  by  birth  or  even  by  their  natural  n 
as,  for  exaniph',  in  tlie  case   of  the  supposed  Austria 
then.  I  say,  this  gouus  would  have  reciprocal  propogilioi* 
the  present  definition  of  man  would  not  be  provisionaV 

wrail.l  not  tit,  anil  knnw  .it  no  othersppcles  any  of  nliosp  indiiidjUil 
fit.  Only  pniTisHiuiilly,  liovrvcr,  for  future  Hisi-ovFrirs  lumy  ibow 
at  xbesf  nvpfttn,  dint '  wile-rat iun.il-nniiunl,'  nnd  '  inati '  areiKitn^ 
dull  iimcpiiM."  On  tlw  wliole  siibjei't.  •■f,  Prnntl,  (.VtcA  d  >' 
pp.  »t3,  XKi,  421,  .Wl,  Mi.  nn,  H74,  tllli.  (BHi.  Vol.  '>  pp  Jui-' 
p.  ins.  Vol.  4.  p.  341.  note  :«;l:  AUtM,.  ArtU  l^gicg,  RudimintO 
Oiford.  isnl.  pp.  :«-,■^.  "imenio 

1  woulil  odil  thai  (iir  inni'li  of  Ihc  material  as  well  m  of  .w.  i. 
alKive  Dote,  1  am  )ud«bled  (o  the  kiuiluesa  ol  Pi*,  p  b  i_j' 
I'Diversllj.-lR.  ■        "■  *°'' 
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the  same  with  gold;  fur  suppose  that  some  day  there  were  two 
kinds  uf  it  distinguishable,  tlie  une  rare  and  bilherto  uukDown, 
tl»^  other  common  and  perhaps  artificial,  discovered  in  the 
course  of  time;  then  suppose  that  the  name  gold  should 
corktinue  for  the  present  species,  i.e.  for  the  natural,  and  rare 
g'>l<l,  in  order  to  preserve  by  its  means  the  commodity  of  gold 
money,  based  upon  the  rarity  of  this  substance,  its  definition 
kr»c3wti  hitherto  by  intrinsic  denominations  would  have  been 
ptro  visional  only,  and  should  be  augmented  by  new  marks 
*l^ich  will  be  discovered,  to  distinguish  the  rare  gold  or  the 
ariciient  species  from  the  new  artiticiul  gold.  But  if  the  name 
gi^Xri  should  then  remain  common  to  the  two  species,  i.f.  if 

^y  gold  you  mean  a  genus  of  which  up  to  the  present  time  we 
ti»<iiw  no  subdivision,  and  which  we  now  take  as  the  lowest 
ff>«?eies  (but  only  provisionally  until  the  subdivision  is  known) 
s^r**-!  if  some  day  a  new  species  were  found,  i.e.  an  artiticial 
8f*lcl,  easy  to  make,  and  which  might  become  common;  I  say 
^lisfc-t  in  this  sense  the  detiuition  of  this  genus  should  not  be 
i^-'lged  provisional,  but  perpetual.  And  indeed,  without 
'■''*^»i!)Iing  ourselves  with  the  names  man  or  gold,  whatever 
i'*-'«^ie  is  given  to  the  genus  or  to  the  lowest  known  s|jecies, 
*'*«^  even  if  none  should  be  given  them,  what  has  just  been 
***«!  would  be  always  true  of  ideas,  genera  or  species,  and 
*F*^Nfies  will  be  defined  provisionally  only  by  the  definitions  of 
gerjera.  But  it  will  always  be  allowable  and  reasonable  to 
"*^«me,  by  means  of  a  reciprocal  proposition,  that  there  is  a 
'^•^l  internal  essence  belonging  either  to  the  genua  or  the 
'*I*^?«ie3,  which  makes  itself  known  ordinarily  by  external  marks. 
'  "'Bve  assumed  hitherto  that  the  race  does  not  degenerate  or 
'^'•si.nge;  but  if  the  same  race  passed  into  another  species,  we 
su«:>,il^  be  ao  much  the  more  obliged  to  recur  to  other  marks 
*'*•!  denominations  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  without  confining 
""■■••selves  to  tbe  race. 

i  T.  Ph.  Complex   ideas,  which  the  names  we  give  to  the 

"  8  of  substances  justify,  are  collections  of  ideas  of  certain 

tJities  wliieli  we  have  observed  ciXJUaliitg  in  an  unknown  sub- 

^*Vum  which  we  call  substance.     Hut  we  cannot  know  cer- 

,    .'^'*'y  what  other  ijualities  coexist  necessarily  with  such  com- 

"*»ations,  nnlesK  we  can  discover  their  dependence  as  regards 
"*eir  primary  qualities. 


IS  regards  . 
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Th.  I  have  already  remarked  before  that  the  same  (diffi- 
culty) is  found  ia  the  ideas  of  acddents,  whose  nature  is  a 
little  abtitruse,  as,  for  example,  are  the  figures  in  geometr}-; 
for  when  the  questiou  conuerns,  for  example,  the  tigure  ot  a" 
mirror  which  collects  all  the  parallel  rays  into  one  point  as  a 
focus,  many  properties  of  this  mirror  may  be  found  before  its 
construction  is  known,  but  we  shall  be  uncertain  about  nmiiy 
other  relations  it  may  have,  until  we  find  in  it  tliat  which 
corresijonds  to  the  internal  constitution  of  substances,  i.e.  the 
construction  of  this  figure  of  the  mirror,  which  will  constitute 
aa  it  were  the  key  to  ulterior  knowledge.] 

Ph.  But  if  we  had  known  the  internal  constitution  of  this 
body,  we  should  have  found  therein  only  the  dependence 
which  the  primary,  or  what  you  call  manifest,  qualities  may 
have,  i.e.  you  would  know  what  size,  figure,  and  moving  force 
depend  thereu]>on;  but  we  should  never  know  the  connection 
which  they  may  have  with  the  secondary  or  confused  qualities, 
i.e.  with  the  sensible  qualities,  as  coloi-s,  tastes,  eti?. 

Tk.  The  fact  is,  you  stiil  assume  that  these  sensible  quali- 
ties, or  rather  the  ideas  we  have  of  them,  do  not  depend  ujwn 
figure  and  movement  in  a  natural  way,  but  only  upon  the 
good  pleasure  of  God,  who  gives  us  these  ideas.  You  appear 
to  have  forgotten,  sir,  the  remonstranne  I  have  more  than  once 
made  to  you  against  this  opinion,  in  order  to  make  you  think 
rather  that  these  sensitive  ideas  depend  in  detail  upon  the  fig- 
ures and  movements,  and  express  thera  exactly,  although  we 
cannot  distinguish  therein  this  detail  in  the  confusion  of 
too  great  a  multitude  and  minuteness  of  mechanical  actions 
which  strike  our  senses.  But  if  we  bad  reached  the  internal 
constitution  of  some  bodies,  we  should  see  also  how  they  must 
have  these  qualities,  which  would  themselves  be  reduced  to 
their  intelligible  reasons;  although  it  would  never  be  in  our 
power  to  recognize  them  sensibly  in  these  sensitive  ideas 
which  are  a  confused  resultant  of  the  actions  of  bodies  iipon  i 
U8,  as,  now  that  we  have  the  [jerfect  analysis  of  green  into  bliifi 
and  yellow,'  and  have  scarcely  anything  more  to  ask  in  regard 
to  it  save  as  i-elated  to  these  ingredients,  we  are,  however, 
incapable  of  analyzing  the  ideas  of   blue  and  yellow  in  oar 
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sensitive  idea  of  green,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  eon- 
fused  idea.  It  is  much  the  same  as  we  cannot  analyze  the 
idea  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  i.e.  of  the  cause,  in  the  percep- 
tion of  an  artijkial  trampai-encif,  which  I  have  noticed  among 
tiie  clock-makers,  made  iiy  the  rapid  rotation  of  a  cog-wheel, 
^rhiclk  makes  the  teeth  disappear,  and  an  imaginary  continu-  - 
ous  transpaiency  ajipear  in  their  place,  comjwsed  of  the  suc- 
oessive  appearances  of  the  t«eth  and  their  intervals,  but  in 
'xrhich  the  succession  is  so  rapid  that  our  phantasy  cannot  dis- 
'fcingruish  it.  We  lind  then,  indeed,  these  teeth  in  the  distinct 
amotion  of  this  transparency,  but  not  in  this  confused  sensitive 
jjerception,  whose  nature  is  to  be  and  to  remain  confused; 
«Dtherwise  if  the  confusion  ceased  (as  if  the  motion  were  so 
^low  that  we  could  observe  its  parts  and  their  succession) 
this  notion,  i.e.  this  phantasm'  of  a  transparency  would  no 
longer  exist.  And  as  there  is  no  need  of  imagining  tliat 
V^otl  for  his  good  pleasure  gives  us  this  phantasm,  and  tliat 
it  is  independent  of  the  movement  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  ' 
^nd  their  intervals,  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  we  conceive  it 
to  be  only  a  confused  expression  of  what  tabes  p1ac«  in  this 
xuovement,  an  expression,  I  say,  that  consists  in  the  fact  that 
t;hese  successive  things  are  confounded  in  an  apparent  sininl- 
tiuineity:  it  is  thus  easy  to  think  that  it  will  be  the  same  as 
C-egariU  other  gensilive  phnnlamin,  of  which  we  have  not  aa  yet 
bo  perfe<>t  an  analysis,  as  of  colors,  tastes,  etc.  For,  to  sjieak 
t:he  truth,  they  deserve  this  name  phantasms  rather  than  that 
cif  tpi'ilHien  or  even  of  i4ea».  And  it  would  suffice  us  in  all 
k^spects  to  understand  them  as  well  as  this  artificial  trans- 
{>arency,  without  its  being  reasonable  or  possible  to  claim 
H.  further  knowledge  of  them;  for  to  desire  these  confused 
Jilt »"'<>'''" 8  ^  abide,  and  yet  to  distinguish  therein  their  in- 
Sr^ients  by  the  phantasy  itself,  is  a  contradiction,  is  a  desire 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  deceived  by  an  agreeable  per- 
«»|je<Ttive,  and  toiteKire  that  at  the  same  time  the  eye  see  the  de- 
Oeption,  which  would  destroy  it.  It  is  a  case,  in  short,  where  — 
nihilo  pliu  a^s* 
Qiutm  si  des  operam.  nt  cum  mione  inHBnlaa.* 
1  Cf.  antf,  p.  44S,  nnM  1,  Ai-luiArurhmfiJt  hurt  traiislal«s:  "  Phanlssic- 
FlnirlteiDiuiit  ":  in  line  IT  of  thiiptisp.  "  Phmiitaaieionilellung";  in  Udm  34. 36. 
•\\,  "Em-ielnnncen."  — Tr. 
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Ittit  it  ul'tKii  liajipens  tliat  men  seek  nodum  in  scirpo  '  and  make 
ilitKi^iiltiutt  where  there  are  none,  by  demanding  the  impossible, 
aiiit  ufti^rwiirdH  complaining  of  their  imj>otence  and  of  the 
limits  of  their  liglit. 

i  H.  Ph.  All  gulil  iajixed  is  a  proposition,  the  truth  of  which 
we  iviiiiiot  (Kirtaiuly  know.  For  if  gold  signities  a.  species  o{ 
thinfW,  distinguished  by  a  real  essence,  which  nature  has 
given  it,  we  are  iguoRmt  what  particular  substances  are  of 
this  spwii'H,  Tims,  although  this  may  be  gold,  we  cannot  aftirm 
it  with  cei-tainty.  If  we  take  gold  as  a  body  eiidowe<l  with  a  cei- 
kiin  yi'llow  color,  malleable,  fusible,  heavier  than  any  known 
Ixidy,  it  is  not  ditlicult  to  know  what  is  or  is  not  gald;  but 
with  all  that,  wo  other  qnaUlg  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  with 
ocrfciinty  of  gold,  than  that  which  has  a  connection  with  this 
idea,  according  to  .1  ronnectiou  or  incompatibility  which  maT 
U>  disi'ovfn'd."  Now  Jixity  having  no  known  connection  with 
eolor.  weight,  and  the  other  simple  ideas  which  I  have  sup- 
(mstnl  In  I'onstitute  the  complex  idea  we  have  of  gold,  it  is 
ini]'oKsililf  th:U  we  can  know  with  certainty  the  truth  of  this 
pni|Hisilii>n,  tliat  all  gold  is  fixed. 

77.,  We  know  almost  as  certainly  that  the  heaviest  of  all 
biuUi's  known  here  Ixdow  is  fixed,  as  we  know  certainly  that 
il  will  lie  light  to-morrow.  This  is  because  we  have  tried  it  a 
hundivd  thousand  times;  it  is  an  es]H'rimentfll  certainty,  aiiJ 
»>f  tact,  although  we  do  not  know  the  bond  which  unites  tlie 
U\ity  with  the  other  i]ualitit's  of  this  body.  Moreover,  it  is 
uiuuvessarv  to  oppose  two  things  which  agree  and  amoiiut  ti> 
ihe  same  ihiii-.;.  When  I  think  of  a  bo-ly.  whioh  is  at  thf 
s;inie  t  ime  yellow,  fusible,  an.l  which  re.'sists  the  ciipel,  I  tliiuk 
of  a  l-'iiy  wliose  siniilie  essetiee.  although  unknown  in  its 
iiileii.ir,  iiiak.s  thi  se  ipialiii-s  cm.mate  ijoxa  its  depths.  ;iuJ 
makes  iiseit  kuewn  eeulusedly  ;»t  least  by  means  of  them.  I 
Ml'  noi'.iui;  ni.'iig  ;u  v.v.n.  nor  anything  which  reiiuires  youtu 
ifliini  so  oiir.i  lo  t.if  liiavg.-  i:i  order  to  attack  it. 

S  I1".  /''..  Ii  ;s  eni'u/.i  iVr  r.;e  now  that  this  knowledge  rf 
till' li\;t\  o:  Tl.e  ii.ivi.si  o:  is.i.L:t'S  is  not  known  to  ns  by  th( 

■  1   ...■    ,[.-."-'"■  "•■vI.-Tb. 

;  V.-,i.r,i  1.;;  !,>  !!ii   :i\:-  .••'.  ih rV-arv;:  sn.l  Erlraann.    Jsoqiips  anil  Jm" 

itn'ixi  |v-,ti  >1<-oi>nMW"  L  .  \'.\-*:\  -.'.■.i,\  vbich  has  a  ducorerable  eoBMOM 
or  iii.vin|«ii;tiUi\  »ilk \V.' i-V*. -\«l. 
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agreement  or  disagreenieiit  of  ideas.  And  I  for  myself  think 
that  among  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  and  the  powers 
relating  to  them  there  cannot  any  two  be  named  whose  neces* 
gary  coexistence  or  incompatibility  can  be  known  with  cer- 
tainty, except  the  qualities  which  belong  to  the  same  sense 
and  necessarily  exclude  one  another,  as  when  you  can  say  that 
what  is  white  is  not  black. 

Tk.  I  believe,  however,  that  you  might  perhaps  find  theiaj 
for  example,  every  palpable  body  (or  that  which  may  be  felt 
by  touch)  is  visible.  Every  hard  body  makes  a  noise  when 
struck  in  the  air.  The  tones  of  strings  or  wires  are  semi-pro- 
portional to  the  weights  which  cause  their  tension.  It  is  true 
that  what  you  ask  succeeds  only  as  far  as  you  conceive  distinct 
ideas  united  with  confused  sensitive  ideas. 

g  11.  Ph.  It  is  uot  always  necessary  to  think  that  bodies 
have  their  qualities  by  themselves  independently  of  anything 
else.  A  piece  of  gold,  separated  from  the  impression  and 
influence  of  every  other  body,  would  immediately  lose  its 
yellow  color  and  weight;  perhaps,  aJso,  it  would  become 
friable  and  lose  its  malleability.  You  know  how  vegetables 
and  animals  depend  upon  the  earth,  air,  and  sun;  how  do  you 
know  whether  the  very  distant  fixed  stars  have  not  also  an 
influence  upon  us? 

Th.  This  is  a  very  excellent  remark;  and  if  the  contexture 
of  certain  bodies  were  known  to  us,  we  could  not  judge  wholly 
of  their  effects  without  knowing  Uie  interior  of  those  which 
touch  and  traverse  them. 

§  13.  Ph.  Our  judgment,  however,  may  go  further  than 
our  knowledge.  For  people  sedulous  in  making  observations 
can  penetrate  farther,  and  by  means  of  certain  probabilities 
resulting  from  an  exact  observation  and  by  certain  hints  pur- 
posely put  together,  often  make  just  conjectures  regarding 
that  which  experience  haa  not  yet  discovered  to  them;  but  it 
is  always  only  conjecture. 

Th.  But  if  experience  justifies  these  consequences  in  a  con- 
stant manner,  do  you  not  find  that  you  can  acquire  certain 
propositions  by  this  means?  Certain,  I  say,  at  least  as  those 
which  assert,  for  example,  that  the  heaviest  of  our  bodies  is 
fixed  and  that  the  one  which  is  after  it  the  heaviest  is  volatile^ 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  the  certainty  (understanding  \t  &»  mmol 


or  jihygical),  but  not  the  necesstti/  (or  metaphysical  certainty)  of  I 
these  propositions  which  are  learned  by  experience  alone  and  \ 
not  by  analysis  and  the  bond  of  ideas,  is  establiahed  among  I 
IIS  and  with  reason.' 


CHAPTKK    VII 

or    PROPOSITIONS    rALLRD    MAXIUS   OR    AXIOMS 

S  1,  Ph.  There  ia  one  species  of  propositions  which  under 
the  name  of  maxima  or  axioma  pass  as  principle)!  of  science, 
and  because  they  are  aelf-evident,  we  have  been  contented  !•> 
call  them  innate,  although  uo  uue  that  I  knoto  ofhaa  ever  tried 
to  show  the  reason  and  ground  of  their  extreme  clearness. 
wliich  forces  us,  bo  to  speak,  to  give  tbem  our  consent.  It  h 
not,  however,  useless  to  enter  into  this  investigation  and  tti 
see  whether  this  great  evidence  is  peculiar  to  these  proposi- 
tions alone,  as  also  to  CKamine  how  far  they  contribute  Id 
our  knowledge. 

Tk.  This  investigation  ia  very  useful  and  very  important. 
But  you  must  not  suppose,  sir,  that  it  has  been  entireij 
neglected.  You  will  find  in  a  hundred  places  that  the  Scho- 
lastics have  said  that  these  propositions  are  evident  »  la- 
minis,  as  soon  as  the  terms  are  understood,  so  that  ttwj 
were  persuaded  that  the  force  of  conviction  was  grounded  in 
the  knowledge  o£  the  terms,  i.e.  in  the  connection  ot  theii 
ideas.     But  geometers  have  done  very  much  more:  that  is 

'  MetaiihysirBl  nnd  mnralor  phjatcal  c^e^tai1It7  differ  as  the  cerutiutrntUw 
Iriuhs  of  reason  and  the  truths  of  fact.  The  truclis  of  reaaos  groDBd  tbMi' 
selves  ia  the  DeresBitiee  of  tbought,  aud  their  certaiiity  is  accordingly  ahtolal'- 
The  truths  of  fiU-'t,  in  LeibnitE's  view,  rest  upon  the  divine  choice  of  tlie  btH: 
nnd  have  ao  evidence  merely  relative  and  eatablished  with  tho  aid  of  expoi- 
enue ;  their  necessity  is  accordingly  only  hypothetical.  C/.  Sea)  Etmigi,  Bk. 
IL,  cLap.  21,  i  8,  Th.,  anle.  pp.  171*-I80,  and  S  13.  Th..  ouU,  p.  183.  The  pfw- 
clple  upon  which  the  whole  matl«r  depends  is  the  famous  distinction  of  ll" 
medlnval  scbolaiitius  between  the  understanding  and  the  will  of  Ood.  a  priD- 
clple  to  which  Leibnitz  very  often  recurs,  especially  iu  order  to  maintAin  tlit 
oontingency  of  the  world,  aud  to  escape  from  the  nniversal  tataliuii  «' 
Spinoza.  Aceording  to  this  principle,  the  understuodlnfi;  of  God  is  th«  anuR* 
•it  ihenecessary  truthfl,  and  Ibe  will  of  Go<l  ihesourceot  theoontingenl  tntb 
The  distinction,  however,  does  not  solve  the  problem  either  of  the  ooutinfeMT 
of  the  physical  univerHK  or  oU\ie  HvoTal  (recdOHi  of  man.  — Tr. 
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they  have  undertaken  very  often  to  demonstrate  them.'  Pro- 
clus  already  attributes  to  Thales  of  Miletus,  one  of  the 
oldest  known  geometers,  the  wish  to  demonstrate  the  proposi- 
tions which  Euclid  has  since  assumed  as  evident.*  It  is  said 
that  Apollonius  has  demonstrated  other  axioms,  and  Proclus 
lias  also  done  so.  The  late  Mr.  Roberval,  already  eighty 
years  old  or  thereabouts,  intended  to  publish  the  new  ele- 
ments of  geometry  of  which  I  think  I  have  already  spoken  to 
yuu.*  Perhaps  the  "New  Elements"  of  Arnauld,  which  at 
that  time  made  some  stir,  had  contributed  thereto.*  He 
exhibited  specimens  of  them  intheBoyal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  some  found  fault  that  assuming  this  axiom,  if  equoi  mag- 

>  Leibnitz  [requently  rafere,  both  lu  the  Sea  Euayt  uid  elsewhere,  Ur 
the  demoDBtnblllt;  of  the  udomB,  ftDd  the  thought  wu  evidently  ft  fftvOTile 
ODe  with  him.  It  is  a  weighty  thought,  too;  tor  all  leal  advance  In  specula- 
tive and  trnly  and  lastingly  conetrnctlve  thinking  rwtt  apOD  just  thlB  "  work- 
ing-over of  the  notions,"  as  Herhart  expresses  It,  this  deeper  penetration  Into 
their  real  mouiing  and  content,  and  lie  eiposltlon  in  the  simplest  possible 
intelligible  forma.  — Tr. 

'Proclus  cites  Thales  of  HUetus  in  prop.  XV.,  tbeor.  VIII.,  of  his  In 
printum  EuclidU  Eltmenlonim  tib.  Commtntarii,  ei  recog.  Q.  Frledlein, 
p.SHO.  Thales,  c.624-c.SB0b,c.,  wastbelounderof  the  Greek  geometry,  aatmn- 
omy,  and  philosophy.  For  hia  geometry,  c/.  O.  J.  Allman,  Ortek  Oeomtlry 
from  Thalei  to  Ku'clid,  Dublin,  1889;  tor  his  philosophy,  c/.  Zeller,  Phlloi.  d. 
Gritrh..  I.,  1  [Vol.  1],  180-190,  5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  18S2.  — Tb. 

'  C/.  ante,  p.  107,  note  1.  — Te. 

•  The  work  of  Antoine  Arnauld,  1612-1694,  here  referred  to  is  the  Ifouotauf 
Kleratnt  dt  Giomttrir.,  Paris,  1B61,  mentioned  among  the  most  prominent 
books  ot  that  time  by  Cb.  Wolf  in  his  Kurxtr  Unlerrichl  a.  d.  vornrhmittii 
math.  Schr^fi.,  Wlen,  1763.  Arnauld  was  an  eicetlent  mathematician,  an  able 
philosopher  and  theolagiaD.  a  celebrated  controversialist,  and  the  IndefatiKal'l^ 
i-lutmpion  and  mouthpiece  of  the  Jausenlsls  against  the  Jesuits.  A  zealous 
Catholic,  he  repeatedly  tried  to  convert  Leibnitz  to  that  faith.  Lelbnltz'n 
correspondence  with  him  contains  important  matter  regarding  hia  own  philos- 
ophy. It  was  originally  edited  and  publlslied  by  C.  L.  Qrotefend,  Brie/werkirl 
z.  Leibiiit,  Arnauld  u.  d.  I/and(/ra/fn  Ernst  v.  HnttJi-ftheinfela  iiu»  d.  Hand- 
rehri/ten  der  Kdnlgl.  Bibllothtk  z.  Hannover,  Hanover,  1S4B,  and  .was  re- 
printed conformably  lo  Orotefend's  text  by  Janet,  (Buvrei  phitot.  dt  Ltibnii, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  S7T-691,  and,  with  a  new  comparison  ot  the  original  Hss.,  by  Ger- 
hardt.  Ltibniz.  philoi.  Schri/t.,  Vol.  2,  pp.  11-138;  i^.  also  Us  Einleitung,  lb. 
p.  S  >g.,  and  Vol.  1,  p.  US,  and  for  Leibnitz's  first  letter,  nnanawered,  to  Ar- 
nauld, lb.  6H-83  (Grotetead,  op.  cit.  13T  iq.). 

Aroauld's  (Eavret  comptiM,  with  a  life  by  Larrlfere,  appeared  at  Paris  and 
Lausanne,  1TTS-1TS3,  4S  vols.,  Vols.  38-40  containing  the  philosophical  works. 
Of  these  tbemost  important  are :  Dei  vraiei  el  dei/auuei  itUcf,  1683,  directed 
against  Halebranche,  in  which  Arnauld  develops  his  doctrine  of  perception  and 
attacks  the  theory  of  representative  ideas,  on  which  c/.  Hamilton's  Reid. 
Htbed.,  Vol.  1,  pp.  29fi-298.  Vol.  2.  pp.  S23  b,  963;  R^tzionM  phUot.  tt  (li«oW- 
»iii-  It  nouncou  lyileme  de  la  nature  et  de  la  grare  du  P..  MaUbTOL^w;l^e,^Si«^- 
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niltides  are  added  to  equals,  equals  arise  tkxre/mn,  be  demon- 
strated this  other  which  is  considered  equ&Ily  evident:  if 
equals  are  taken  from  equal  magnititdes,  equals  retmain.  It  was 
said  he  should  have  assumed  both  or  demonstrated  both.     But 

I  was  not  of  that  opinion,  and  I  believed  that  it  was  always 
so  much  gained  to  have  diminished  the  number  of  the  axioms. 
Addition  is  no  doubt  anterior  to  subtraction  and  more  simple, 
because  the  two  terms  are  employed  in  addition  in  the  same 
way,  wluch  is  not  the  case  in  subtraction.  Arnauld  did 
tlie  opposite  of  Roberval.  He  assumed  still  more  than 
Eiiolid.  As  for  the  maxims,  they  aie  sometimes  taken  as 
established  propositions  whether  evident  or  not.  That  ma; 
be  well  for  beginners  whom  scrupulousness  holds  back;  but 
when  the  establisliinent  of  science  is  the  question,  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  Thus  it  is  that  they  are  bften  taken  in.  ethics 
and  even  aiitoug  the  logicians  in  their  topics,  in  some  of  which 
there  is  a  good  supply,  but  a  part  of  which  contain  enough  of 
them  v.-^fue  and  obscure.  For  the  rest,  I  said  a  long  time 
since  publicly  and  privately  that  it  is  important  to  deraon- 
strate  all  our  secondary  axioms,  which  we  ordinarily  use, 
by  reducing  them  to  the  primitive  or  immediate  and  indemon- 
strable itxioms,  which  I  recently  and  elsewhere  called  the 
iih>ilic<ils. 

§  1*.  111.  Knowledge  is  self-evident  when  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  ideas  is  immediately  perc«ived.  §  3.  But 
then'  are  truths,  not  recognized  as  axioms,  which  are  none 
tlu'  It'ss  self-evident.  Let  us  see  if  the  four  sptecies  of  agree- 
ment of  whii'h  we  spoke  not  long  since  (chap.  1,  5  3,  and 
fh;»p.  ;t,  §7).  viz. :  identity,  connection,  relation,  and  real  ei- 
istenco,  furnish  us  with  them.  §  4.  As  for  identity  or  direr- 
iitii.  we  have  as  many  evident  propositions,  as  we  have  dis- 
tiurt  ideas,  for  we  can  deny  both,  as  in  saying  man  is  net  a 
hiu-sf,  ml  is  Hol  blue.  Further  the  statement  what  it,  is,  is  ai 
evidt'Dt  as  the  sbttoment  a  man  is  a  man. 

Th.  It  is  true,  and  I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  w 
evident  to  Siiv  iv/Aett(-<i%  in  particular  A  is  A,  as  to  sa;  in 

H»i:  tlhirrtioitf  nvilT  Ptfy.inrf :  und  Ln  l^^iqur  o»  l-Art  dtPattrr.iitti* 
WlrbraDyl  ft^rt  ll.n»l  l.nci>-.  IHIC.  written  In  oonJiuictiaD  with  meola  (r/- 
tttftn.  \\  X».  ni»»  n.  lb*  brat  sp(>rini«n  ot  the  1<«ic  ot  Uw  OutMlu  wfenl- 

II  bM  btwa  tnulatvd  into  Eoflii^  ibom  mdminUj  bj  Pnt.  Thoa.  BpcMit 
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general;  t{  is  what  it  is.  But  to  deny  the  subjects  of  different 
ideas  one  of  another  ia  not  always  certain,  as  I  have  already 
remarked;  as  if  any  one  wished  to  say,  tlie  trilateral  (or  that 
whicli  has  three  sides)  ianota  triangle,  because,  in  fact,  tci- 
laterality  is  not  triani^ularity ;  again,  if  any  one  had  said;  the 
pearls  of  Slueiua*  (of  which  I  spoke  to  you  not  long  since) 
are  not  the  lines  of  the  citbic  parabola,  he  would  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  yet  that  would  have  appeared  evident  to  many 
people.  The  late  Mr,  Hardy,*  ConseillerauChatelet  de  Paris, 
an  excellent  geometer  and  orientalist  and  well  versed  in 
the  ancient  geometers,  who  has  published  the  commentary 
of  MarinuB  on  the  Data  of  Euclid,  was  so  prepossessed  with 
the  fact  that  the  oblique  section  of  the  cone  called  an  ellipse 
is  different  from  the  oblique  section  of  the  cylinder,  that  the 
demonstration  of  Serenus*  appeared  to  him  paralogistic,  and  I 
could  gain  nothing  against  him  by  my  remonstrances :  as  he 
was  nearly  as  old  b&  Roberval,  when  I  saw  him,  tind  I  was  a 
very  young  man,  a  difference  which  could  give  me  very  little 
persuasive  power  as  regards  him,  although  in  other  respects  I 
was  on  very  good  terras  with  him.  This  example  may  show 
in  passing  what  prepossession  may  do  even  in  the  case  of  clever 
people,  for  he  was  truly  preix>saessed,  and  Hardy  ia  spoken  of 

I  C/.  ante,  p.  387,  note  I.  — Tn, 

'  CUadu  Hard; .  Ixim  dear  the  close  o(  the  sixteenth  century,  died  in  11)78, 
wasa  barriMerbf  (jrofession,  and  became  in  lua;  '- CoDseiller  au  Chfttalet  de 
Paris."  He  was  acquainted  nlth  not  lens  than  Ihlrly-six  souient  a[id  modern 
laiienages,  and  made  a  profound  siady  ot  mnthematirs.  D«8canes  cboss  him 
sa  one  uf  hia  jadRBS  la  his  vonlroTsray  with  Fermat,  in  iH9S,  over  Fermat's 
JJt  miiiimii  tt  miiiiniM.  Hardy  pablUhed  tlie  Bata  EucUdii,  Gruek  texl.  with 
L«tiD  ttans.,  toRether  witli  the  commentary  of  Uariniu,  the  Neo-PIalonlst 
<e/.  Zeller,  PAHos.  d.  OrUch..  til..  S  (Voi.  6].  833,  3d  ed.,  1881),  who  lived  In 
tbe  fitlh  centaiy,  and  was  a  disciple  aod  the  tnicctsiaoi  of  Proclue  !••/.  ant(, 
p.  IW.  note  2).  at  Paris,  leSi.  tto.  LelbDiti  speaks  of  Hardy  as  an  "  liomme 
d«  m^le.  gttad  giombtn,  el  grand  oriental  late,"  ^.  Duteiu,  fi,  010.  —  Tb. 

*  Sereaos  of  Antiua,  in  the  island  of  L«abo8,  a  Greeic  geometer,  who  lived 
In  the  tuorth  century,  was  the  author  of  two  treatiiea,  De  Heclionr  Cyllndri 
tt  Coni,  libri  dun,  irhlc^h.  according  to  Brunei,  appeared,  together  with  the 
Conif*  at  Apollouius  of  Perxa.  the  l^mmat  of  Pappus  ol  Alexandria,  and  the 
eomnentariea  of  Entocios  of  Ascalonlta,  at  Bonn.  I5W.  fol.,  reprinted  at  Pia- 
toja,  IHHI,  fol..  and  aflerirards  edited  and  publiHhed  by  Halley.  Oxford,  ITIO, 
fol.  Hardy  could  not  have  seen  either  of  the  last  two  editions,  sin[«  be  died 
In  M78,  but  possibly  be  may  have  been  acqo^nted  with  that  ot  UMiS:  and,  il 
■ot,  then.  M  Schaanchmidt  says,  he  mnst  refer  to  Hersenne's  Synopais. 
Farin,  UiU.  which  contains,  pp.  21>i-'3li,  an  abridgmnit  ot  ApoUoiilaa  and 
Serenos.  —  Tb. 
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with  esteem  in  the  letters  of  Descartes.'  But  1  brought  him 
forward  only  to  show  how  we  may  be  mistaken  in  denying  one 
idea,  (if  another,  if  we  have  not  thoroughly  enough  examined 
them  where  it  is  necessary. 

§  ">.  JVi.  As  regards  connection  or  coexistence,  we  have  verj- 
few  self-evident  propositions;  there  are,  however,  some,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  self-evident  proposition;  (tw 
fiotiifs  rannot  be  in  the  same  place. 

Til.  JIany  Christians  contest  the  jwint  with  yoti,  as  I  have 
itiii'fiily  remarked,  and  even  Aristotle  and  those  who  after  hiin 
admit  real  ami  exact  condensations,  reducing  one  and  the  sauie 
eiitiif  body  into  a  smaller  place  than  it  before  filled,  and  those 
who.  iis  the  late  Mr,  Comeuius  *  has  done  in  a  little  book  nrit- 
ti'M  expivasly  for  the  pur[X)se,  claim  to  overthrow*  modeni 
natural  philosophy  by  the  experiment  of  the  air-gun,  cannol 
U'  fX|K'i'teil  to  agree  therewith.  If  you  take  the  body  as  tli'- 
iiii{H>iii-traliIe  mass,  your  statement  will  be  true,  because  ii 
will  Im'  iilfutical  or  nearly  so;  but  that  the  real  body  is  swli 
will  Ix-  denied  you.     At  least  it  will  be  said  that  God  couW 

I  Si-liunrscliniiitl  thinks  IhM  I.«ibDiti  bere  contonDiled  Hardy  willi  Bobmi'. 
uliinii  bf  !i*il  inrnriuna]  jugt  brforr.  Desi-irtes  fivqaently  mcntioiii  Hini.' 
in  his  \e\\en.  •■/..  fur  vxunple,  n.  I.,  rpisl.  Ill,  Pt.  II.,  eplM.  61,  W,  101,  IV' 
I'l.  111..  •■I'isl.  M.  tt>.  tn,  ptf. :  h«  also  con«spi>iid«d  with  him.  and  donbll-^' 
Nalupil  liim  hiKbly.  aa  wilnns  his  rhotoc  ol  him  as  arbiter  in  bli  cantroTrr'i 
nilh  KirniMl,  Iml  bv  nawhfn  in  his  lnt«n  appeart  expiMsly  to  suaise  bim, 
vhilr  heH|<r«kHihni  ul  Kolwrval  in  lih-ia.,  ppist.  56,  sd  Ferniatinm:  "qu' 
)>nii-ul  tlulihi  hitrT  pTimariat  sm'nil  noMri  fCMoietras  cenMri  debet."  — Ta. 

•  .l»bM  .Vnto*  Contratw.  IKC-KiTI.  tbr  last  bWrap  or  the  old  MoreTiui  a»> 
Kiibviniiiii  Hmbmi.  d#Tot»d  biniwlf  chiefly  to  the  reform  and  rcKolatiiio  «^ 
|iublio  nliimtiiHi  aiut  inslrnrtlon.  and  wroie  many  works  on  pedagt^y.  Thl''^ 
hr  oillivlnl  and  pnlOinhed  undrr  the  title  0|>rrii  didartica  omnia,  Anutrniix'. 
Iit>T.  t  vi>l»..  fol.  llr  aim  did  h>id«  work  in  phyviral  science,  pnbltshinf  l>i^ 
/t.M, '..•.(><>  if-  i'i>.'i"-i»  tt  J'ri^-rtf  Mtlun.  Amsterdam.  IKB9.  ISnio,  vhirli  ik 
wnlrr  in  Mii-liaiul.  /i»Hi.  I'nir.,  ■».  3t.^.  hvii  Is  ibe  only  one  of  his  phyuni 
«<vk>  di-wn  itiit  to  be  in  itemaiid.  and  bis  Phyrirr  ad  /urnrit  dirinum  rtUf- 
• :.  Itt  ^'  ':.'js<tf .  I j>i|Kii:.  IikO,  aiid  Ani«tpntam.  tiM^t,  Enf[.  trans.,  London.  VI'''- 
nhi.-hi-i.  |vrlia|«.  ihf  Khiklo  vbii-b  Lelboiit  betrreren.  For  Leibniti'i  mi- 
inalo  ol  s  |H>nit<u  >»f  Ibe  «riiins»  o(  Comenins.  rf.  Dntens.  Jl,  181.  tot  jm 
iHvxuKi  of  his  Ufr  aihl  work. '/.  S.  S.  Laurie.  (  oiiiriiiHi.  m»  hifr  and  Ec'"'" 
,■:,■!.■:  1l.»^l-i.  4lhiisl.  (lltl  I-rvM  Srrin''.  CamhridKe.  I'niv.  Prass.  1H«:  »!«' 
iT|>rini  v\  the  Miue.  aith  fiii-  |i>>rlrait>.  a  Mimewhai  extended  and  annolil"' 
h)Uiii|;nt|ih.v.  ai«il  ptwli^mphti'  rvpnttnriions  o(  paites  froni  ewly  edilio"*  "■' 
iVMHrlilHo'  wnrkn.  puMiihed  l<y  *\  W.  Itanleen.  Synrnw.  X.  Y..  18S8.— T«. 

*()erhar>tt  i**<ls  -  merrrT."  |>n>lul>ly  a  Ms.  or  lypOKiapiiical  error:  Enl- 
MWNK.  JaK^ne*.  aMd  Jaae<  ivad   -  rrnverwr."  «hk4,  aa  ttaa  ranlext  retsirM, 
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make  it  otherwise,  so  that  this  impenetrability  will  be  ad- 
mitted only  as  conformed  to  the  natural  order  of  things  which 
<iod  hau  established  and  of  which  experiment  assures  us, 
although  elsewhere  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  it  is 
also  very  conformable  to  reason. 

§  G.  Ph.  As  for  the  relation!  of  the  modes,  mathematicians 
have  formed  many  axioms  upon  the  one  relation  of  equality, 
like  that  of  which  you  have  just  spoken,  that  if  equals  be 
taken  from  equals  the  remainders  are  equal.  But  it  is  not  less 
evident,  i  think,  that  one  and  one  are  equal  to  two,  and  that  if 
fnmi  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand  you  take  away  two  an^then 
two  otliers  from  the  five  fingers  of  the  other  hand,  the  number 
<)f  the  lingers  remaining  will  be  equal. 

Tit.  That  one  and  one  make  two,  is  not  properly  a  truth, 
but  it  is  the  definition  of  two;  although  it  is  true  and  evident 
that  it  is  the  definition  of  a  possible  thing.  As  for  the  axiom 
of  Euclid  applied  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  I  willingly  admit 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  what  you  say  of  the  fingers  as 
to  see  it  in  the  case  of  A  and  B;  but  in  order  not  to  do  often 
the  same  thing,  you  observe  it  generally,  and  afterwards  it  is 
sufficient  to  make  subsumptions.  Otherwise,  it  is  as  if  you 
jn-eferred  calculation  by  particular  numbers  to  universal  rules, 
which  would  he  obtaining  less  than  is  possible.  For  it  is  of 
more  account  to  solve  the  general  problem:  to  find  two  num- 
l>ers  whose  sum  makes  a  given  number,  and  whose  difference 
also  makes  a  given  number,  than  merely  to  seek  two  numbers 
whose  sum  makes  ten,  and  whose  difference  makes  six.  For 
if  I  proceed  in  this  second  problem  according  to  the  method 
of  numerical  algebra,  mixed  with  the  literal  (apecieuae),  the 
falculation  will  be  as  follows:  a  +  6  =  10,  and  a  —  b  =  C>; 
of  which  by  adding  together  the  right  side  to  the  right,  anil 
the  left  side  to  the  left,  I  jtroduce  the  result,  a  +  b  +  a  —  b  = 
10  +  (i,  i.e.  (since  +  6  and  —  b  cancel  each  other)  2a  =  IG 
or  a  =  8,  Subtracting  the  right  side  from  the  right,  ami  the 
left  from  the  left  (since  to  take  away  a  —  6  is  to  add  —  a  +  h) 
I  produce  the  result  «  +  b  —  n-|-6  =  10  —  6,  i.e.  2  6  =  4  or 
b  =  2.  Thus,  1  shall  in  truth  have  the  a  and  b  I  ask  for, 
which  are  8  and  2,  which  satisfy  the  problem,  i.e.  whose  sum 
is  10  and  whose  difference  is  ti;  but  I  have  not  thereby  the 
general  method  for  any  other  numbers,  which  \"J^  \ft\%\vX.  -n'y^V 
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or  be  able  to  put  in  the  place  of  10  or  6,  a  method  which  I 
nould,  however,  find  with  the  same  facility  as  these  two  num- 
4era  8  and  2,  by  putting  x  and  v  in  the  place  of  the  numbers 
to  and  6.  For  proceeding  the  same  as  before  we  shall  have 
p.  +  b  +  a  —  b  =  x  +  v,  i.e.2a  =  x  +  vQta  =  ix  +  v,  andve 
oball  also  have  a  +  b—a  +  b  =  x  —  v,  i.e.  2bs=x  —  v  or  b  = 
^x  —  V.  This  calculation  gives  this  theorem  or  general  oanm, 
that  when  two  numbers  are  required  whose  sum  and  differ- 
ence are  given,  you  have  only  to  take  as  the  greater  of  the 
required  numbers,  half  of  the  sum  made  from  the  given  sum 
and  <lifference;  and  for  the  less  of  the  required  numbers,  half 
of  the  difference  between  the  given  sum  and  difference.  Yoa 
see  also  that  I  might  have  dispensed  with  the  letters,  if  I 
had  treated  the  numbers  as  letters,  i.e.  if  instead  of  putting 
2a  =  16  and  2ft  =  4,  I  had  written  2a  =  10  +  6  and  2  ft  =  10  -  6, 
which  would  have  given  me  o  =  J  (10  +  6)  and  ft  =  J  (10  —  6). 
Thus,  in  the  particular  calculation  itself  I  should  have  had  the 
general  calculation,  taking  these  symbols  10  and  6  as  general 
numbers,  as  if  they  were  the  letters  a;  and  v;  in  order  to  have 
a  truth  or  method  more  general,  and  taking  these  same  charac- 
ters 10  and  G  also  for  the  numbers  they  ordinarily  signify,  I 
shall  have  a  sensible  example  which  may  serve,  indeed,  as  a 
proof.  And  as  Vieta^  has  substituted  letters  for  numbers  for 
the  sake  of  greater  generality,  I  have  desired  to  reintroduce 
the  luimerical  characters,  since  they  are  more  serviceable 
in  algebi-a  (npec-iVuse)  even  than  the  letters.  I  have  found  this 
of  much  use  in  large  calculations  for  avoiding  errors  and  even 

1  Fmnvois  Vitte,  IWO-ieOl,  belter  knoitn  by  the  L«tin  form  of  Ms  dub*. 
Vjetn.  vtta  a  ilistjn^uisheil  French  niatbematiciin,  who  U  often  regmrded  H 
(he  (oiiiiiler  o(  moOem  al^bra,  beoause  of  his  iutrodoction  of  the  i^neral  use 
of  iMtent  ns  HymbnU  of  undelermiiied,  and  iherefore  general,  qoantities,  thm 
opening  up  the  way  for  the  hfiflier  matlipinaticHl  analy aig.  aftervrards  carried 
on  l>>-  Iteaearlcs  and  ollipra.  To  liini  is  also  due  the  inventloD  of  the  diffittnl 
■ini|>lv  transfonna lions  now  usttl  in  the  solulino  of  equations,  such  na  iddlDf: 
toorxubtraetiliK  from  the  members  of  an  equation  the  sama  quantity,  or  mill- 
tlplyiii::  or  divldiiii:  them  by  Ilie  same  quantity.  He  Snt  Rnounced  the  pnnri- 
pit  ■>''A"mi><;fReJfj«flrtheiirinri|ile  that  all  the  quantities  la  ao  equation  BbooU 
b«ot  one  kiiiit.— lilies,  surfaces,  wlids. or  supersoliiiB.  —  aprinctplewhich,a[ui 
three  eenlnries  of  wniroversy.  has  now  beeu  adopted  geuerally  by  roalhemili- 
dans.  His  rarioiis  maihematlcal  writings,  whioh,  being  a  tnao  ot  wealth,  bt 
prinlisl  nl  hi«  own  ei|iense  and  dislribnied  among  the  schotan  of  Eorope. 
were  .■ollwle.l  an.l  wlitwl  by  F.  van  Schooten,  Professor  ot  Uathemalla  »i 
Leydeii.  nliled  by  J.  OolUis  nnd  Merseiiue,  and  published  ondet  the  tith  ol 
(^r(imulA<rmilii-ti.L*y4*»i,VA»i,\vaV,,lol,  — T». 
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in  the  application  of  prooEa,  such  as  the  casting  away  of  the 
nines  in  the  midst  of  the  computation  without  waiting  for  the 
result,  when  there  are  only  uuiubera  instead  of  letters;  which 
may  often  be  when  you  employ  skill  in  the  positions,  so  that 
the  suppositions  are  found  true  in  the  particulur  case,  besides 
the  use  there  is  of  seeing  the  connections  and  orders  which 
the  letters  alone  cannot  always  make  the  mind  discern  so  well, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  after  1  found  that  the  good  cltar- 
eu-teriatic  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  of  the  human  mind. 

§  7,  Ph.  As  for  real  existence  which  I  had  counted  as  the 
fourth  species  of  existence  wiiich  may  be  noticed  in  ideas,  it 
can  furnish  us  no  axiom,  for  we  have  not  indeed  a  demonstra- 
tive knowledge  of  beings  outside  us,  God  alone  excepted. 

Tk.  We  can  always  say  that  this  proposition  /  exiat,  is 
of  the  highest  evideuce,  being  a  proposition  which  cannot  be 
proved  by  any  other,  or  rather  an  immediate  tmlh.  And  to 
say  I  think,  therefore  I  am,  is  not  properly  to  prove  existence 
Ity  thought,  since  to  think  and  to  be  thinking  is  the  same  thing; 
&nd  to  say,  I  am  tliinking,  is  already  to  say,  Jam.  You  can, 
liowever,  exclude  this  proposition  from  the  number  of  the  axi- 
oms witlk  some  reason,  for  it  is  a  proposition  of  fact,  based 
Upon  an  immediate  experience,  and  it  is  not  a  necessary  prop- 
osition, whose  necessity  is  seen  in  the  immediate  agreement  of 
ideas.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  God  who  sees  how  these 
two  terms,  /and  exigence  are  united,  i.e.  why  I  exist.  But  if 
the  axiom  is  taken  more  generally  as  an  immediate  or  tiojt- 
prowible  trutli,  we  may  say  that  this  proposition,  /  am,  is  an 
axiom,  and  in  every  case  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  a  jyrimi- 
tiue  truth,  or  rather  uiium  ex  primia  erignilia  inter  terminoa  com- 
jtlexos,  i.e.  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  known  statemehts  which 
is  understood  in  the  natiiral  order  of  our  knowledge,  for  it 
may  be  that  a  man  lias  never  thought  expressly  of  forming 
this  proposition,  which,  however,  is  innate  to  liim, 

S  a.  Pli.  [1  have  always  believed  that  the  axioms  have  little 
influeune  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge.  But  you 
have  disabused  me,  since  you  have  indeed  shown  an  important 
use  of  identical  propositions.  .Suffer  me,  however,  sir,  to  aet 
before  you  still  what  I  have  in  mind  upon  this  article,  for. 
your  explanations  may  also  serve  to  make  others  return  froi 
their  error.]     §  ft,   It  is  a  celebrated  rule  in  the  schools  that^ 
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all  ivasoiiiiig  comes  t'roiii  things  already  known  and  admitted, 
ex  praecogtiitia  et  praeconceasis.  This  rale  seeins  to  cause  these 
tnaxtms  tu  be  i-egaided  as  trutbs  known  to  the  mind  before 
tiie  others,  and  the  other  parts  of  our  knowledge  as  truths 
dependent  upon  the  axioms.  §  9.  [I  thiidc  1  have  shown 
(Hook  I.,  chap.  1)  that  these  axioms  are  not  the  lirst  kaowii, 
the  child  knowing  much  sooner  that  the  rod  which  I  shov  him 
is  not  the  sugar  he  has  tasted,  than  all  the  axioms  you  please. 
Bnt  you  have  distinguished  Itetween  particular  knowledge  or 
experiences  of  facts  and  the  principles  of  a  universal  ami 
necessary  knowledge  (and  herein  I  admit  that  it  is  necessary 
to  recur  to  axioms)  as  also  between  tlie  natural  and  accidenbil 
order]. 

Th.  I  have  also  added  that  in  the  natui-al  order  the  statf 
ment,  that  a  thing  is  what  it  is.  is  prior  to  the  statement  th^tt 
it  is  not  another;  for  the  question  here  does  not  concern  tlie 
history  of  our  discoveries,  which  is  different  in  different  men, 
but  the  connection  and  natural  order  of  truths,  which  is 
always  the  same.'  But  your  remark,  viz. :  that  what  the  child 
sees  is  only  a  fact,  deserves  still  more  reflection;  for  the  ex])t>- 
riences  of  the  senses  do  not  give  truths  absolutely  certain  (;is 
you  have  often  yourself,  sir,  observed  not  longsiiice),  nor  arn 
they  exempt  from  all  danger  of  illusion.  For  if  it  is  allow- 
able to  make  fictions  metaphysically  possible,  sugnr  might 
imperceptibly  be  changed  into  a  rod,  in  order  to  punish  tin* 
i-hild  who  has  been  n.tughty,  as  water  is  changed  into  wine 
with  us  on  Christmas  eve,  if  it  has  been  well  prepared  (wioW- 
geni).*  But  in  all  cases  the  pain  (you  will  say)  that  tlie  rtHl 
inflicts  will  never  be  the  pleasure  the  sugar  gives.  I  reply  that 
the  child  will  take  it  into  his  head  as  late  to  make  an  express 
proposition  about  this,  as  ta  notice  this  axiom,  that  you  caii- 

■  LeibiiitE  here  rails  attention  tn  a  very  Iniporlatil  ilistiDttiun.  vix. '  the  ilis- 
lliu-iiiiti  between  the  hiHtorlcal  ami  the  tiiiuni  ur  logical  order  nt  our  knowl- 
rdffi.  The  geneiiiaorniir  knowledge,  iteicntdiwl  rise  In  theinurse  of  nnr  lives. 
is  nlimyB  n  matter  of  Indlvldnnl  eaperience,  the  exjierieDT'e  of  no  tiro  ittdi- 
viduals  Iwlnfc  prectsely  alike ;  while  the  uatunU  or  logical  order  »Dd  connect 
tioii  ol  iruthR,  being  grounded  In  renaon,  b  always  the  sanie  tor  all.  Lelbnlijr't 
remark  tnrther  fiuRxesta  tlial  the  origin  o(  h  prinuiple  or  triitti  Is  Dot  it< 
Jiistiiicaiion,  >  common  tallaFy  In  mndi  o(  the  Investigation  ol  liie  prnseiii 
ilay,  anil  that  the  ultimate  eriteria  of  truth  are  pliilosophfcal,  not  lilalorical. 
V/.  Howne,  .lMnp/iwi.i,-j..  p|).  i:i«7..  New  York:  Harper  and  Bros,.  ISHa.  — Tn, 

■  Dmi.'aii,  mioi,  H'*'. ':"-■'''""'.  |i- -^'■4,  ininslnfs:  "  rwlilieil."  — Tr. 


ud  tralf  sj  tfaat  what  is  is  not  at  xhe  samr  time,  KltlMiu^ 
be  OH  TCTj  w»II  i«n;«tTe  the  diffif raiop  of  th*  plrctsun*  and 
tlM*  puD.  as  well  as  tbe  difference  between  iterreiriag  utd  not 
prreiring. 

$  10.  flL  Tbere  are,  lioweTer,  a  Dnmber  of  othi-r  truths  m 
wrlf-«rideat  as  these  maxims.     For  example,  tk»t  o««  nnrf  fm 

,  «(V  «9mrf  to  Ibwe,  is  as  evident  a  propositioa  as  that  axiom 
wliii^  states:  tkat  tie  ttMe  u  rqital  b>  rA«  jwh  n/"  nil  til^  /wrt». 

TV  VoQ  appear  to  have  forgotten,  sir,  that  I  liave  sliouu 
yuo  awtc  than  onc«  that  the  statement  one  atnl  ttro  m  thr**  is 
only  the  definition  of  the  term  Arte,  so  that  to  say  Ihai  iHie 
tvo  is  eytraf  to  tMrtt,  is  to  say  that  a  thing  is  etitutl  to 
itself.  As  for  this  axiom,  that  Me  irAofe  is  e^mil  to  lie  «Hat  ^f 
nit  ittparU,  Eaclid  makes  no  express  use  of  it.  This  axiom 
o  needs  limitation,  for  it  must  be  added  that  these  i>jins 

I  must  not  themselves  have  a  common  part,  for  se*eD  ami  eight 
are  parts  of  twelve,  but  they  make  more  thuu  twelve,  'Hie 
bust  anil  the  trunk  taken  together  are  more  than  the  iiiun.  in 
tliat  tlie  thorax  is  L'onimon  to  them  both.  But  Kiicliit  saj's, 
that  (A«  Khole  in  greater  Ihan  ila  part,  a  statement  whieh  is 
wholly  trustworthy.  And  the  statement  that  tlie  Iwdy  is 
greater  than  the  trunk,  differs  from  the  axiorti  of  Euelid  only 
in  thiSt-that  this  axiom  is  limited  to  what  is  exaetly  nei^-ssary : 
but  in  exemplifying  it  and  clothing  the  bo«ly  you  make  tin* 
intelligible  become  also  sensible,  for  the  statement  tlmt  a  ijivrH 
whole  is  larger  than  a  given  part,  is  in  fact  thv  proposition 
tliat  a  whole  is  larger  than  its  part,  but  the  features  of  which 
are  embellished  with  some  coloring  or  addition:  it  is  as  if  he 
who  says  A  IJ  says  A.  Tims  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  oppose 
the  axiom  and  the  example  as  different  truths  iu  this  regard, 
but  to  consider  the  axiom  as  ombodietl  in  tlie  example  and 
rendering  it  true.  It  is  a  different  matter,  if  the  evidence  is 
not  observed  in  the  example  itself,  and  when  the  afflmintion 
of  the  example  is  a  consequence,  and  not  merely  a  gnhMitnit- 
tton  of  the  universal  proposition,  as  may  oecur  indeed  in  the 
ease  of  the  axioms. 

Fh,  Our  clever  author  says  here:  I  should  like  to  ask  these 
gentlemen  who  maintain  that  all  other  knowledge  {not  of  fact) 
depends  upon  general  primiplea  innate  and  self-evident,  what 
principle  they  nei'il  U-  pinve  that  fira  and  lim  fin  fourt  for 
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we  know  (according  to  him)  the  truth  of  this  kind  of  proposi- 
tions without  recourse  to  any  proof.  What  do  you  say  aJ>ou[ 
it,  sir? 

Tk.  I  say  that  I  was  awaiting  you  there  well  prepared. 
That  two  and  two  are  four  is  not  a  truth  at  once  immediate, 
supposing  that  four  signities  three  and  one.  We  can  then 
demonstrate  it,  and  in  this  way:  — 

DrfinitioM.  —  (1)  Two  is  one  and  one. 

(2)  Thne  is  two  and  one. 

(3)  Fiiur  is  three  and  one. 

Axiom.  — Putting  equal  things  in  their  place,  the  equality  remains. 
Demonstration.  —  2  and  2  is  ^  and  1  and  1  (Ijy  def.  1) 2  +  ± 

2  and  1  and  I  is  3  and  1  (by  def.  2) 2  +  1  +  1 

8  and  1  is  4  (by  det.  S) 3  +  1 

Then  (by  the  axiom)  2  and  2  la  4.    Which  was  to  1>e  demonstrated. 

I  might,  instead  of  saying  that  2  and  2  is  2  and  1  and  1.  say 
that  :i  and  2  is  equal  to  2  and  1  and  1,  and  thus  with  tlie 
otht'r.s.  But  it  may  be  understood  throughout  in  order  to 
shortcu  the  ])roCess;  and  that,  in  virtue  of  another  aiiom 
whiuh  states  that  a  thing  is  equal  to  itself,  or  that  what  is 
the  s.iuie,  is  equal. 

Ph.  [This  demonstration,  as  little  necessary  as  it  is  in  rela- 
tion to  its  too  well  known  conclusion,  serves  to  show  ho« 
truths  ilejienil  on  definitions  and  axioms.  Thus  I  foresee  what 
reply  you  will  make  to  many  objections  that  are  made  against 
the  use  of  axioms.  You  object  that  there  will  be  an  innu- 
merable multitude  of  princijjles;  but  this  is  wlien  you  reckon 
aiuong  the  principles  the  corollaries  which  follow  from  the 
detiuitions  by  the  .till  of  some  axiom.  And  since  the  delini- 
tion.s  i»r  ideas  are  immmerable,  so  also  will  the  principles  bf 
in  tliis  st-nso,  supposing  also  with  you  that  the  undemonstra' 
ble  prini'ipU'S  ait'  the  identical  axioms.  They  become  iimu- 
merable  also  by  exemplification,  but  at  bottom  you  can  reckon 
A  is  A  and  li  is  H  as  one  and  the  same  principle  differently 

olotluHl. 

Til.  Further,  this  difference  of  degrees  in  the  evidence 
rii;iki's  me  disagree  with  y^u-'  distinguished  author  that  all 
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fchese  truths  ealted  prina'iAeK  and  wiiiuh  pass  aa  self-evident, 
tM-cauae  they  are  so  near  the  indemonstrable  primitive  ax- 
ioms, are  entirely  independent  and  incapable  of  receiving  the 
<jne  from  the  other  any  light  or  proof.  For  they  may  always 
Ije  reduced  either  to  axioms,  tlieinsetves,  or  to  other  trutljs 
nearer  the  axioms,  as  this  truth,  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
liiia  shown  you-  And  I  just  told  you  how  Roberval  diminished 
the  number  of  Euclid's  axioms,  by  sometimes  reducing  one  to 
another. 

§  11.  Ph.  This  judicious  writer,  who  has  furnished  an  occa- 
sion for  our  conferences,  agrees  that  maxims  have  their  i 
l)Ut  he  believes  that  it  is  rather  that  of  closing  the  mouth  of 
fche  obstinate,  than  of  establishing  the  sciences.  I  should  be 
very  glad,  said  he,  if  you  would  show  me  some  one  of  these 
sciences  built  upon  these  general  axioms  which  cannot  Iw 
shown  to  be  sustained  as  well  without  axioms. 

Th.  Geometry  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  these  sciences. 
Kiiclid  expressly  employs  axioms  in  demonstration,  and  this 
om :  that  tico  homogeneoui  magnitudes  are  equal  when  one  ia 
*teither  larger  nor  atnaller  than  tlie  other,  is  the  basis  of  the 
tiemonst rations  of  Euclid  and  Archimedes  respecting  the  size 
of  curvilinears.  Archimedes  employed  axioms  of  which  Euclid 
liad  no  need;  for  example,  of  two  lines,  each  of  which  is  con- 
cave always  on  the  same  side,  that  which  encloses  the  other  is 
the  greater;  We  cannot  also  dispense  with  the  identical  ax- 
ioms in  geometry,  as,  foreiample,  the  principle  of  contradic- 
tion, or  the  demonstrations  which  Iea<i  to  the  impossible. 
And  as  for  the  other  axioms,  which  are  demonstrable,  we  may 
Hisjiense  with  them,  absolutely  sjteaking,  and  draw  conclu- 
sions immediately  from  the  identicals  and  from  the  defini- 
tions; but  the  prolixity  of  the  demonstrations,  and  the  end- 
less repetitions  into  which  you  would  then  fall,  would  cause 
a  horrible  confusion,  if  it  were  always  necessary  to  begin  ab 
i;  while  by  assuming  the  mean  propositions,  already 
proved,  we  easily  pass  much  farther.  This  assumption  of 
truths  already  known  is  useful,  especially  as  regards  the  ax- 
ioms, for  they  recur  so  often  that  geometers  are  compelled  to 
make  use  of  them  constantly  without  citing  them;  so  that  we 
should  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  they  are  not  there,  because 
we  do  not  perhaps  always  see  them  quoted  in  the  margin. 
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Pli.  But  he  objects  to  the  example  from  tbeolog;.  For  tb 
knowledge  of  this  holy  religion  came  to  us  from  rerelatton 
(nays  our  author),  and  without  this  aid  the  maxims  would 
never  have  been  able  to  make  us  know  it.  The  light  comes  to 
UB  then  from  the  things  themselves,  or  immediately  from  the 
infallible  veracUy  of  God. 

77(.  It  is  as  if  I  said,  medicine  is  based  upon  experience, 
reason  then  is  of  no  use  therein.  Christian  theolo^,  whidi 
is  the  true  medicine  for  souls,  is  baaed  upon  revelation  whicli 
corresi>onds  to  experience ;  but  to  make  of  it  a  perfect  body, 
we  must  unite  therewith  natural  theology,  which  is  drawn 
from  the  axioms  of  eternal  reason.  Is  not  this  principlit 
indeed  that  vei-acilj/  is  an  attribute  of  God,  upon  which  yoii 
acknowledge  that  the  certainty  of  revelation  is  based,  a  maxiui 
taken  from  natural  theology?' 

/'A.  Our  author  wishes  to  distinguish  between  the  means  of 
acquiring  kiiowKtlge  and  of  teaching  it,  or  rather  betweeu 
teaching  and  (>ommunicating.  After  schools  liad  been  erected 
and  )ir<.>fessi>ni  estttblished  to  teach  tiie  sciences  that  others  hail 
t'oiinit  out.  these  professors  availed  themselves  of  the^e  max- 
ims ill  oilier  to  impress  the  sciences  ui>on  the  minds  of  their 
scholars,  and  to  convince  them  by  means  of  the  axioms  of  wr- 
tuiii  tKirticiilar  truthsi  while  the  particular  truths  hare  senW 
the  first  discoverers  in  finding  the  truth  without  the  general 
iiinxini!:. 

Tfi.  I  wish  that  this  pretended  procedure  had  been  justififi 
for  u.-!  by  exiimples  of  some  particular  truths.  But  rightlv 
iimsideriiig  things,  we  shall  not  find  it  practised  in  the  estslr 
lishmciit  of  the  sciences.  And  if  the  discoverer  finds  only  » 
luirticiilar  truth,  he  is  only  half  a  discoverer.    If  Pytliagoras' 

'  l^x-kp.  wiihoHi  itiA-nivdnt:  it*  fraraibilitj  or  its  mMhod,  amuDM  k  tpKtil 
munv  <>(  R-ltKiiHi  in  an  imniPiliMe  mvUiiou  nl  Oorf  to  tbe  aoal  of  man,  h' 
prats  llif  irnth  >»t  Ihis  t*v«latitiu  U|<»ii  tbr  '■  iiDrrriOK  wracitv  "  of  God.  Cf- 
/■^i.'.L  Wk,„  Vol. -;.  ik'jni,  Bi<ha'««<t.  Leibnitz.  wlKielMwbendiiMWHl" 
It  ivnaiii  •Mtpnt  both  tb«  t<>«<^MIltT  and  tbe  mrlliod  of  reTetatloti,  aod  adDin 
iM  piwKihIliijr.  ami  abo  ilii  artnalilj-,  rsprriallv  as  nfnnla  tboae  tblng*  irbirii 
atr  lioyomt  Ibp  limits  of  onr  Anitr  rxveneac*.  rniptiariiTTn  tiiE  nlknal  rlear" 
tn  liin>)i>iey  hy  ^-alli^)t  ■■lrBiii>n  to  the  fact  that  rerriation  presuppoav  *  >■■- 
nntl  iilm  of  ( W.  |<liilvM>|>hiralt!r  dertm]  and  inriitdinK  the  attribale  of  nof 
lly.  to  whk-h  H  awy  a|>|iMl  ami  by  which  its  i-haneter  and  claim*  to  airthariij 
niUM  b<>JudKnl.-.TB. 

^ty.tiHff,  |i-:v^>.  nXrl.  Ob  his  life  and  phikaopfav,  r^.  Zellar,  Pkilv-^- 
^rirr*.,  S(k  (4..  \\<\.  \.  n-  '^^^  *-\     ^w  tiu  aaibnaadMl  week.  rf.»-l- 
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bad  only  observed  that  the  triangle  whose  sides  are  3, 4,  5,  has 
the  property  of  the  equality  of  the  square  on  the  hypothenuse 
with  those  on  the  sides  (i.e.  that  9  +  16  =  25),  would  he  on 
that  account  have  been  the  discoverer  of  this  great  truth  whicli 
includes  all  right-angled  triangles,  and  which  has  passed  into 
a  maxim  with  the  geometers?  It  is  true  that  often  an  exam- 
ple, seen  hy  chance,  serves  as  the  occasion  which  suggests  to  a 
clever  man  the  search  fov  general  truth,  but  it  is  still  very 
often  no  easy  matter  to  find  it;  besides,  this  path  of  discover]- 
is  not  the  best  nor  the  most  employed  by  those  who  proceed  in 
an  orderly  and  methodical  way,  and  they  make  use  of  it  only 
upon  the  occasions  when  better  methods  fall  short.  In  the 
same  way,  some  have  thought  that  Archimedes  found  the 
qiiaiilrature  of  the  parabola  by  weighing  a  piece  of  wood  cut 
parabolically,  and  that  this  particular  experiment  caused  him 
to  discover  the  general  truth;  but  those  who  know  the  pene- 
tration of  this  great  man  see  clearly  that  he  had  no  need  of 
svich  an  aid.  Moreover,  if  this  empirical  way  of  particular 
truths  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  discoveries,  it  would 
not  have  been  sutticient  to  give  them;  and  the  discoverers 
themselves  have  been  delighted  with  observing  the  maxims 
and  the  general  truths  if  they  have  been  able  to  attain  them, 
otherwise  their  discoveries  would  have  been  very  imperfect. 
All  that  may  then  be  attributed  to  the  schools  and  to  the  pro- 
fessors, is  that  they  have  collected  and  arranged  the  maxims 
and  other  general  traths:  and  would  God  they  had  done  so 
still  more  and  witli  more  care  and  choice,  the  sciences  would 
not  be  found  so  scattered  and  so  confused.  For  the  rest  I 
a<l[nit,  that  there  is  often  some  difference  between  the  method 
we  use  in  teaching  the  sciences  and  that  which  has  pro(hiced 
their  discovery:  but  this  is  not  the  point  in  question.  Some- 
times, as  I  have  already  observed,  chance  has  given  occasion 
for  discovery.  If  we  had  noticed  these  occasions,  and  ha<i 
preserved  the  memory  of  them  for  posterity  (which  would 
have  been  veiy  useful),  this  detail  would  have  been  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  history  of  the  arts,  but  it  would  not  liave 

Allman,  Greek  Geomrtry  /mm  Thalit  Co  Euclid,  Dublin,  1889,  snd,  by  llie 
name  aQthor,  Pj/thanorfan  Gtomttry,  being  the  mathematical  part  a!  the 
artifle  "  Pjttaaconts  "  in  the  Enriiclop.  Brit.,  !Hh  ed..  Vol.  20,  pp.  I*ti-l*St 
lAroer.  eii.).  — Tb. 
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been  proper  to  make  systems  of  them.  Sometimes  also  dis- 
coverers have  proceeded  rationally  to  the  truth,  but  by  ei- 
tended  circuits.  I  find  that  in  matters  of  importance  autbon 
would  have  reiidensd  service  to  the  public,  if  they  had  bwn 
willing  sincerely  to-  indicate  in  their  writings  the  traces  of 
their  experiments;  but  if  the  system  of  science  should  be  built 
upon  that  foundation,  it  would  be  as  if  in  a  finished  house  yoa 
wished  to  preserve  all'the  apparatus  which'  the  architect  re- 
quital in  building  it.  Good  methods  of  teaching  are  all  sucb 
that  l)y  tlu^ir  means  science  could  certainly  have  been  discor- 
ert>il;  and  then  if  they  are  not  empirical,  i.e.  if  the  truths  are 
taut;iit  by  reasons  or  by  proofs  drawn  from  ideas,  it  will  always 
)n>  by  axioms,  theorems,  oanons,  and  such  other  general  propu- 
sitiiHis.  The  case  is  different  when  the  truths  are  aphorum 
like  tliose  of  tIip]K>c rates,*  i.e.  truths  of  fact  either  general,  or 


Th. 

-  ni|.|io.nit.'»  o(  r.»i.*i(l-;l73B.c,,  the  "Father  of  Medicine,"  wutbc  fim 
111  Imsi'  till-  pm-lir^  of  iiipilii'lne  on  tlie  obserratioD  ot  natare  uid  theprindplfi 
of  nil  liiiliicllvp  pliUiiMipli)-.  Th»u);l>  desceaded  from  a  tunlly  ot  priesl'phfri- 
ciHiiK,  he  (Hit  a»iile  all  Its  traditions  and  projadiceR,  g^ve  himself  ap  to  tha 
ittiiilv  of  the  naliinil  hlstorx  of  diwHse  in  the  living  aabject,  anii  tmtti  '' 
always  as  miIijnI  I<i  natural  laws.  He  plaml  especial  empbaaiB  on  sfrnptv- 
niiilo)!)'  and  dlrtellM.  The  two  chief  moilrrn  critical  editions  ot  hU  writlDK», « 
tiwtr  >HiTilir<l  li>  hiiu.  an  E.  Littrc,  (Eiirref  camplrler  d'Hippocrale,  10  Toll. 
IVtli..  HWMU,  and  F.  Z.  £Tineriiu.  Hippixnitu  et  aliorum  mrdimrum  rfl.rw 
ri.'i.j'n'jr.:l  viils.,rtivtfht,  U\W-t"4.  The  'A«si>i>i»<~  Aphorisms  — are  accefoi 
as  al»>luli-l,v  iKi>ulue  l>y  Ulti^,  bat  rejected  aa  spnrions  hj  Ennerint.  Tk 
tinvk  text  with  French  irau*.  is  totmd  in  Liltre,  op.  ril..  Vol.  4,  pp.  S^/q-: 
with  l.itin  tnn«.,  in  Enuertns,  <>ji.  eil..  Vol.  1,  pp.  397  $g.  For  an  Eo^ 
lmlu•IaIi^>n.  .-■'.  F.  Adam*.  Otnuitif  Wtt.  of  Bijipocratet  (Sydenham  SiK.).- 
v.iU..  Ijindtxi.  1MS>.  Vol,  2,  p. ««, 

111  this  oimnntlun  1  may  add  that  Prornsor  Schaarsehmidt  ot  Bonn  Fof- 
\'>'T«iiyli»]' kindly  infurmnl  in«  that  tbepfanse »•»>»•  •■melted by  Leibiiti 
fTiiiii  ll!|>piVTati<!i.  •:>'.  ■I'ifi'.p.  'lAi.iil.rtn.Us  to  be  toand  In  the  ni^  Tp>«n,t^ 
Ultre.  ik.rnr  il'Hii^-ivntU,  Vol.  ».  p.  lOfi,  where  it  rtmi  thna:  arptrntr"- 
|>.*,o,a..<.^.*iA4ra>n-  •.t.i.  FroteoKir  Srhaanrhmidi  thinks  that  le^ 
niir  pi\>biib1.v  read:  (i.i>«.a  nm.  — >x>iuf>i>iiii(iii  omflia,  —  omjitlDg r>i u' 
tf.''*>*.  aiul  ttwk  fi.TiM  lor  an  ailjei^lve.  while  It  Is  in  the  text  a  salMt- 
t»e  ineaiili^;  (vth>oidaii<T.  —  n>n<|iipii:i<>.  —  a  usage  whiidi  ■ouetlnMi  okbB- 
.;■■  St^'haiiii*.  nmiu.  Li-ifi.  ti'st-..  Vol.  3,  p.  -IIB.  C:  or  that  he  qnffcd 
tn<in  ini'iu><ry.  a*  he  olirn  doe*.  Xi  •>-•«  ~  a>iu7><raiH  —  aa  an  epithet  ot  U* 
nnivi-r*e  ^<n■an  in  Tlulaivh.  Pt  /dlj.  %  S74.  B:   rt  Mim  l>H«M«bi  iMi » 

•w.o.#>.T»i>.  n.  n.n#i.  >ri«raiT^»T«,   i.e.    "that    th*  WOrU  Is  gOTOMd 

l>y  Nature,  an.!  that  It  nwipirM.  nvtent*.  and  ia  compatible  whfa  [tMlf." 
niltitv\'l  Ibra.'f,  KB(.  trans.,  br  seTetal  hands,  eomctnl  and  rertwd  1? 
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at  least  true  most  frequently,  learned  by  observation  or  based 
on  experience,  and  for  which  there  are  no  reasons  immedi- 
ately convincing.  But  the  question  here  is  not  about  this, 
for  these  truths  are  not  known  by  the  connection  of  ideas. 

PA.  Here  is  the  manner  in  which  our  ingenious  author  con- 
ceives that  the  need  of  maxims  has  been  introduced.  The 
schools  having  established  di^nilcUion  as  the  touchstone  of  the 
ability  of  people,  they  adjudged  the  victory  to  the  one  who 
holds  the  field  of  battle  and  speaks  the  last  word.  But  in 
order  to  furnish  means  of  convincing  the  obstinate,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  maxims. 

Til.  The  schools  of  philosophy  had  done  better,  no  doubt, 
to  unite  practice  with  tlieoiy,  as  do  the  schools  of  medicine, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics;  and  to  give  the  prize  to  the  one 
who  had  done  the  best,  especially  in  ethics,  rather  than  to  the 
one  who  had  s^Miken  the  best.  Yet  as  there  are  matters  in 
which  discourse  itself  is  an  effect  and  sometimes  the  sole 
effect  and  masterpiece  which  can  make  known  the  ability  of 
a  man,  as  in  metaphysical  matters,  we  have  had  reason  on 
some  occasions  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  people  by  their  suc- 
.  cess  in  the  conferences.  We  know,  indee(^  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reformation  the  Protestants .  challenged  their 
adversaries  to  come  to  colloquies  and  discussions,  and  some- 
times upon  the  success  of  these  discussions  the  public  con- 
cluded for  the  reform.  We  know,  also,  how  much  the  art  of 
speaking  and  of  giving  birth  and  force  to  reasons,  and,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  the  art  of  discussion,  can  accomplish  in  a 
council  of  state  and  of  war,  a  court  of  justice,  a  medical  con- 
sultation, and  even  in  a  conversation.  And  we  are  obliged  to 
recur  to  this  means  and  to  content  ourselves  with  words 
instead  of  acts  on  those  occasions,  for  this  very  reason  that 
the  question  then  concerns  an  event  or  future  fact  where  it 
would  be  too  late  to  leam  the  truth  by  the  effect.  Thus  the 
art  of  discussion  or  of  contending  by  reasons  (whereby  I  here 
understand  the  quotation  of  authorities  and  examples)  is  very 
great  and  very  important;  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  badly 
managed,  and  for  this  reason  also  often  reaches  no  conclusion 
or  a  bad  one.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  more  than 
once  intended  to  remark  upon  the  colloquies  of  theolc^ians, 
accounts  of  whom  we  have,  in  order  to  show  the  defects  ^\x\<:.V^ 
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luiiy  be  noticed  iu  them  and  the  remedit-H  thut  might  bem- 
liloyed  therefor.  In  cuusiiltatioiis  u|Kin  business,  if  those  rim 
Itave  the  most  jRiwer  have  not  a  very  solid  mind,  authority  ur 
eloquence  prevail  ordinarily,  although  they  are  banded  agaiDsi 
tlie  truth.  In  a  word,  the  art  of  conferring  and  discussing 
would  need  to  bv  entii-ely  remodelled.  As  for  the  advant^ 
of  the  one  wliu  Ims  the  last  word,  it  is  almost  wholly  in  itft 
convei-satiuns ;  for  iu  councils  suffrages  or  votes  go  by  onlff. 
whether  they  begin  or  fiuisli  with  the  last  in  rank.  It  is  true 
tluit  it  ordinarily  belongs  to  the  president  to  begin  and  eul 
i.e.  to  propose  and  decide;  but  he  decides  according  to  tbe 
plurality  of  the  votes.  In  academic  discussions  it  in  tb' 
ivHiioiideHt  or  maintainant  (of  the  thesis)  who  speaks  last,  aixl 
the  tield  of  l>attle  abides  with  him,  almost  always  hy  aii 
e.-it-iblished  custom.  It  is  a  question  of  testing  him,  notd 
confounding  him;  otherwise  it  would  be  treating  him  as  mj 
enemy.  In  reality,  there  is  almost  no  question  of  truth  w 
tlicse  occasions:  indeed,  opposite  theses  are  maintained  (t 
ditlVrent  times  in  the  same  chair.  The  hall  of  the  SorbdDOf 
w!is  shown  to  Casaubon,"  and  they  said  to  him :  this  is  the 
plaie  where  they  have  disputed  for  so  many  centuries:  I"- 
rt'iiiied,  to  what  eoiiclusiou  have  they  come'.* 

I'fi.  The  wish  was,  however,  to  prevent  tlie  dispute  ttom 
guin;;  on  to  infinity,  and  to  furnish  means  of  deciding  betwwii 
twii  eiinally  ex|)ert  comlKttants.  in  order  that  the  dii>|iut>- 
ciiti'r  not  upon  an  iii_fii)ite  Mrifs  of  syllogisms.  This  ninos 
w;is  the  introduction  of  certain  genei-al  propositions,  tiif 
larger  part  self-evident,  and  which  being  of  such  a  nature a^ 
to  be  rei'cived  by  all  men  with  entire  consent,  were  to  l* 
rej.'iinled  as  general  measures  of  truth,  and  to  hold  the  plawuf 
ln-iuri'iJeg  (when  the  disputants  had  posit«il  nootliers),  hesmi 
wliii'h  none  could  go.  and  to  which  Iwth  sides  were  obligeil  [" 
hi'hi.  Thus  these  nuixims  lutving  received  tlic  name  of  i>riu- 
ciplcs  which  could  i>e  denied  in  the  dispute,  and  which  eudnl 
tlic  'luestion.  they  were  taken  erroiifoiialg  (according  to  uij 
author)  as  the  .sources  of  knowledge  ami  the  foundatioDs  cf 
the  siieuces. 

'  Imac  CwokIkui.  I.VK>-l(iU.  ■  icnat  cUadciil  scboUr  mud  editor,  iba  ti>l 
Ihr  repalMkm  of  IwiBK,  iKxt  to  Sc«lttnr.  the  most  learqed  niui  ol  luiiP' 
Lrlliniu  alto  rvlam  rhls  aiiniiot*  in  his  Ifiii^r  tn  Tboinas  Burnett.  FA  Ml' 
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Th.  Would  to  God  we  had  made  use  of  theui  in  this  wuv 
iii  the  discussions,  there  would  be  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  for 
we  should  decide  something.  And  what  better  thing  could 
w*  do  than  to  reduce  controversy,  i.e.  contested  truths  to 
truths  evident  and  incontestable?  would  not  that  be  to  estab- 
lish them  ill  a  demonstrative  fashion?  And  who  can  doubt 
that  these  principles,  which  would  end  disputes  by  establisli- 
ittg  truth,  would  not  be  at  the  same  time  sources  of  knowledg(>? 
l''or,  provided  the  reasoning  is  good,  it  matters  not  whether 
it  is  carried  ou  silently  in  one's  study,  or  exposed  for  sale 
publicly  in  a  professor's  chair.  And  even  if  these  priuciples 
were  assumptions  rather  than  axioms,  taking  tlie  assuuiptions  . 
nut  as  Euclid,  but  as  Aristotle,  i.^.  as  suppositions  which 
must  be  admitted  while  waiting  opportunity  to  prove  them, 
these  principles  would  always  have  this  use,  that  by  means 
iif  them  all  the  other  questions  would  be  reduced  to  a  small 
number  of  pro[X(sitions.  Thus  I  am  the  most  surprised  of 
anybody  to  see  a  praiseworthy  thing  blamed  by  I  know  not 
what  prepossession,  Uy  which  we  clearly  see  by  the  example 
of  your  author  the  most  clever  men  are  susceptible  through 
want  of  attention.  L'nfortunately  they  do  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  in  academic  disputes.  Instead  of  establishing  gen- 
eral axioms,  they  do  all  they  cau  to  weaken  them  by  vain  aiul 
little  understood  distinctions,  and  it  pleases  them  to  employ 
i-ertain  philosophical  rules,  of  which  there  are  large  books 
completely  full,  but  which  are  little  certain  and  little  deter- 
mined and  which  they  have  the  pleasure  of  eluding  while  di.-i- 
tiii;.'uishing  them.  This  is  not  the  way  to  end  the  disputes, 
but  to  render  them  infinite,  and  finally  to  wear  out  the 
mlversary.  It  is  as  if  we  put  him  in  a  dark  place,  where  we 
strike  at  random  and  no  one  can  judj^e  the  blows.  This 
invention  is  ailmirable  for  the  raaintainauts  {Reapondenten) 
who  are  engaged  iu  maintaining  certain  these.s.  It  is  a  buck- 
ler of  Vulcan  whicli  renders  them  invulnerable;  it  is  Orci 
ijitl—u  Pluto's  helmet,  which  renders  them  invisible.  They 
must  be  veiy  unskilful  or  very  unfoi-tunate  if  they  can  be 
i-MUght  with  that.  It  is  tnie  thei-e  are  some  ruleit  which  have 
exceptions,  esi>ecially  in  questions  into  which  many  cireimi- 
stances  enter,  as  in  jurisprudence.  But  to  render  their  use 
mm   these  exceptions    nuist   be   determined  in  nuvtCoet  ^\\4. 
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sense  so  far  as  possible;  and  then  it  may  be  that  the  excep- 
tion itself  has  its  sub-exceptions,  i.e.  its  replications,  and  that 
the  Tet'Hcution  has  its  duplications,  etc.,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
reckoning,  all  these  exceptions  and  sub-exceptions,  clearly  de- 
bTiniiiei),  and  joined  with  the  rule,  must  achieve  universality. 
Of  this  jnris[irndeiice  furnishes  very  remarkable  examples. 
]{ut  if  these  kinds  of  rules,  loaded  with  exceptions  and  sab- 
exi^cptious,  sliould  enter  into  academic  disputes,  it  would 
always  lie  uecess;iry  to  dispute  ^i^n  in  hand,  holding  as  a 
proltictil  wluit  is  said  by  both  sides.  And  this  would  be  more 
ni'i'i'ssary  flsewhere,  in  disputing  constantly  pro  forma  by 
iiiraiiH  of  many  syllogisms,  mixed  from  time  to  time  with  di£- 
tim-tions,  which  the  best  memory  in  the  worhl  must  confound. 
Hut  we  aie  not  kept  from  giving  ourselves  this  trouble,  from 
pushing  Buttlciently  the/ondul  syllogisms  and  from  registering 
tl»'n>,  in  order  to  discover  the  truth  when  it  is  without  recom- 
pcntie,  and  we  should  not  indeed  succeed  therein,  if  we  wisbetl, 
unli's.H  the  distinctions  are  excluded  or  better  regulated. 

I'll.  It  is.  however,  true,  as  our  author  observes,  that  the 
scholastic  mi'tho<l  having  lieen  introduced  also  into  conversa- 
tions dutsiiie  the  schools,  in  order  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
c:)villcrs.  has  imxluced  a  bad  effect.  For,  provided  we  have 
mcdi;)te  ideas,  wc  may  liave  tlie  connection  without  the  aid  of 
the  maxims  and  Ix'fore  they  have  been  produced,  and  that 
would  K'  sufficient  for  sincere  and  tractable  people.  But  the 
method  of  the  schools  Itaving  authorized  and  encouraged  men 
in  op)x<sin^  and  resisting  evident  truths  until  they  are  reduced 
to  contradict  themselves  or  hi  fight  established  principles,  it 
is  ni>  wonder  that  in  ordinary  conversation  they  are  oot 
iUihamcd  To  do  what  in  the  schools  is  a  subject  of  glory  and 
c<>uiitc>l  a  virtue.  Tlie  author  adds  that  reasonable  people, 
anixiii;  the  r»'.*t  of  the  world,  who  are  not  yet  corrupted  bv 
education,  will  find  it  verj-  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
mctlnnl  has  ever  Iwen  followed  by  persons  who  make  a  pro- 
fessiim  of  loving  truth,  and  who  pass  their  lives  in  studyit* 
Ttdigton  or  nature.  I  shall  not  inquire  here  (says  he)  ho* 
this  ntethrtl  of  instructing  is  fitted  to  tarn  away  tiie  minds  of 
yvung  prople  fnwi  the  lo«^  «f  and  sincere  search  for  th» 
t"K^  «r  nther  to  make  tiifm  doabt  if  there  t«allr  ii  anj 
,ro^  OE  •);  \«»afc  uiy  which  deserns  thrir 
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adherence.  But  what  I  strongly  think  (he  adds)  is  this,  that 
excepting  those  places  which  have  admitted  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy  into  their  schools,  where  it  has  reigned  many  cen- 
tauries without  teaching  the  world  anything  liut  the  art  of  dis- 
putation, these  maxims  are  nowhere  regarded  as  the  foundations 
of  the  sciences  nor  as  impoiliiint  aids  to  advaacement  iu  the 
knowledge  of  things. 

Tk.  Your  clever  author  will  have  it  that  tlie  schools  alone 
tave  been  led  to  form  maxims;  but  it  is  the  general  and  very 
rational  instinct  of  the  human  race.  Yon  can  infer  this  from 
the  proverbs  which  are  in  use  among  all  nations,  and  which 
are  usually  only  maxims  which  the  public  acknowledge.  But 
when  ]>ersons  of  judgment  make  a  statement  which  appears  to 
us  contrary  to  the  truth,  we  must  do  them  the  justice  to  sus- 
I>ect  that  there  is  a  greater  defect  in  their  exjiressions  than 
in  their  sentiments:  a  procedure  confirmed  here  in  our  author, 
of  whose  motive  animating  him  against  the  maxims,  I  begin 
to  catch  a  glimpse.  Cavilling,  aa  well  as  the  desire  to  be  con- 
vinced in  order  to  yield,  exists  aa  really  inordinary  discourse, 
■where  there  is  no  question  of  exercise,  as  in  the  schools;  else- 
where most  frequently  they  have  the  better  grace  to  suppress 
the  majors  which  are  understood,  and  to  be  contented  with 
enthymenies,  and  indeed  without  forming  premises  it  is  suffi- 
cient often  to  use  the  simple  medius  tet-minus  or  mediate  idea, 
the  mind  understanding  sufficiently  its  connection  without  ex- 
pressing it.'  And  this  is  satisfactory  when  this  bond  is  incon- 
testable; but  you,  sir,  wilt  also  agree  with  me  that  often  we 
go  too  fast  in  assumption,  and  that  paralogisms  arise  so  that 
it  would  very  often  be  letter  to  have  regard  for  certainty, 
in  expressing  ourselves,  than  to  prefer  thereto  brevity  and 
elegance.     But  the  prejudice  of  your  author  against  maxima 

>  Ordinarily  in  srgunieDtstion  we  omit  one  of  the  premlaea,  luuftlljr  the 
major,  m  easily  nDderalaad  and  too  clearly  nianltest  to  require  Rtatemeat. 
Sometimes,  but  less  cutamonlr.  we  omit  the  minor  proinlse,  and  occulooaUy 
iJie  conclusion,  as  Id  epiiijnma  and  other  forms  o(  wit,  the  whole  paint  of 
which  very  often  consists  In  making  apparent  the  unexpreued  truth,  Lelh- 
nitz  emphasizes  the  aafflciancy  Of  the  middle  term  —  mfdiut  lermimu^or 
mediate  idea,  because  throagh  it.  the  common  term  in  the  premises  eipreBSing 
the  particular  reason  in  the  given  case,  tbn  conclusion  Is  reached,  wbenw-  the 
middle  term  is  sometimes  called  the  ar;iumenl.  The  mind  haviDi;  gras|wd  the 
particular  reason  expressed  in  this  term,  can  easily  supply  the  rest  of  the  arpip 
*   if  neceaury.  stale  it  in  doe  lyllogistle  form. — Ta. 
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made  liiiu  lejert  alt(ig(!tlipr  their  utility  for  the  establish  intent 
iti  the  tnitU,  and  (^h  hm  far  as  to  make  them  accomplices  vith 
dinni'itnrfl  in  nonversation.  It  is  true  tliat  young  petiplc 
iU'jiUKtoined  to  ;icademi(r  i-xprcises  in  whiuh  they  are  oc^upiiii 
a  little  too  mui'h  with  exerpimi  and  not  enough  in  drawing 
from  thi;  cxt'nnde  the  gceatest  fruit  it  should  have,  viz.; 
knowledge,  have  some  diftieulty  in  eiiianeipating  themselvis 
thei-efrom  in  the  world,  .\iiil  one  of  their  cavilliugs  is  not  ic 
wish  t«>  yield  theniselveH  to  the  truth  save  when  it  has  1>p«ii 
ifn<len'il  entirely  |)a1)):ible  to  them,  though  »incei-ii>i  and 
indeed  (vVi7%  should  eoni)tel  them  not  to  wait  for  thesr  •■i- 
l.renieH,  which  make  tlieni  <li8agi'eealile  and  give  aliatl  opiniuiiiif 
them.  It  must  al.w  Ih>  luUuitted  that  it  is  a  vice  with  nbiib 
lui'n  of  U'tt^'rs  are  often  found  infm'twi.  But  the  fault  isww 
in  wishing;  to  reduee  truths  to  maximtt,  but  in  wishing  tu  il" 
it  unsi'jisonahly  and  needlessly,  for  the  Immau  mind  sees  muili 
at  a  ghuiee.  ami  it  is  to  restrain  it  that  we  wish  to  oomiwl  i'. 
to  stop  :ii  every  ste{i  it  bikv'N  and  to  express  all  that  it  thinks. 
ll  is  i>n'eisely  its  if  when  milking  liis  ai-vount  with  a  menliant 
or  host  one  shouM  eomiR-l  him  to  reekon  the  whole  with  the 
lingers  in  urder  to  1h'  moiv  ivrtain  of  it.  And  to  make  tlju: 
deiujnil  III'  nnist  U-  either  stupid  or  eaprioioua.  Id  fiH-t. 
M>ni>'tinie>  \vt>  liud  that  I'etrouins  had  reason  for  Siiyiiiu' 
,iit«l,»>utt-x  ill  ju-Ait/M  xt'illinttiiHO*  ,/f*n,'  that  young  peoi'I- 
■^tmettnii's  Uvonie  stupid  and  even  harebrained  in  platfis 
\vhiehi>ut;lit  to  lx>  selinols  of  wisdom;  ••orrujilio "fitimi pemmn'' 
l>m  still  I'ttenev  they  InHonie  vain,  blundering,  and  eonfiiW. 
whini>i>'al.  t i-ouMesonie,  and  that  often  depends  on  the  lii^' 
)>o>itu>n  ot  t!i.ir  uusiers.  Kor  the  rest.  I  tind  tliat  thereare 
far  );i-.Mirr  I.iii'.t,-  lu  .-onver>ation  than  that  of  ilemanding  to- 
iuu.'h  .'I.yiuess.  K.T  usually  we  fall  into  the  opiwsite  vii* 
.lud  ui-.i!iei-  ^ive  i;>>r  ;isk  tvT  enough  of  it.  If  the  oiii'  i' 
t  r.'uMfsonie.  the  .>;!..■;  :-  '...irtful  and  ilangerous, 

•■'hiiKt >tn!tl)»i>u>» itni.  -lU*  ~!ii-.'.  r) 

'  TV  phrwr  14  Bt>t  (I'liiti)  -r  «uT  >-;ns}W.  author.  Ii  «*■  |><-riu|M  »e«*"'I 
h;  ArintxcK  rSiNKrj.  A.  ^.  13^*.  :t>:  ^i.^t  W^  n>  ..<  rn  ti-m  «  *•■-•'" 
[wHiwimI  MaMwif  ill*!  \,'n*,r-f.  ib>«  oaoflalnl  by  X.iwn\.  n'  P^''-' 
"  '■*'  "■  1*^  l-»-llm>»ti«H:»'h»»«IooItWKi.  1*«i    -•■null  whjrhi*"" 
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i  12.  Pk.  Tbe   use   uf   maxims   is  sometimes    also,   when 

attached  to  false  notions,  vague  and  uDcertain;  for  then  the 

I  naxims  sen-e  to  •■onfirm  us  in  our  errors,  and  even  to  jirove 

I  eontradictions.     for  example,  he  who  with  Descartes'  forms 

an  idea  of  what  he  L-alls  bodg,  as  of  a  thing  whirh  is  uothio); 

but  extension,  may  demonstrate  easily  by  this  maxim  trhal  i», 

i*,  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.e.  space  without  body.     For  he 

knows  his  own  idea,  he  knows  that  it  is  what  it  is  and  not 

another  idea;  thus  extension,  body,  and  spare  being  with  him 

three  words  signifying  one  anil  the  same  thing,  it  is  also  aj« 

true  for  him  to  say,  that  spare  is  body,  as  to  ttay  that  bo«ly  is 

body.       i  13.  But  another    for  whom  body  signifies  a  solid 

^L  extension,  will  conclude  in  the  same  way  that  to  say :  that 

^1  apace  is  not  a  body  is  as  certain  as  any  proposition  we  ean 

^P'prove  by  this  maxim  ;  it  in  impowibl'  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not 

^Ml»be  at  thf  aame  time. 

^^      7Tt.  The  bad  use  of  uiaxluis  should  not  cause  their  funeral 
H  feM!  to  be  censured ;  all  truths  are  liable  to  this  disadvantage, 
^^  that,  by  uniting  them  with  &tsehoo<ls,  false  or  even  contmdic- 
^r  toiy  conclusions  may  lie  drawn.     And  in  this  example  there 
jBli  but  little  need  of  these  identical  axioms  to  which  is  im- 
Kl     Imted  the  cause  of  the  error  and  contr.tdletidn.     This  would 
he  seen  if  the  argument  of  those  who  concluded  from  their 
■letinitions,  that  space  is  body,  or  that  s|)ace  is  not  IhmIv. 
Vere  reduced  to  form.     There  is,    indeed,   something   exces- 
sive in  this  inference:  body  is  extended  and  solid,  then  exten- 
sion, (.e.  the  extended  is  not  l>otIy,  and  extension  is  not  a 
<«rporeal  thing:  for  T  have  alreswly  remarked  that  there  are 
ttitjterfluQuv  expreMioim  of  ideas,  or  those  which  do  not  mnl- 
t;i[>ly  things,  as  if  some  one  said,  by  triquftrum   I   mean  a 
trilateral  triangle,  and  concluded  therefrom  that  every  trilat- 
«^ral  is  not  a  triangle.     Tlius  a  Cartesian  might  say  that  the 
■  ilea  of  a  solid  extension  is  of  this  same  nature,  i.e.  that  it  is 
Huperflnous;  as  in  reality,  taking  extension  as  something  sub- 
^^tantial,  every  extension  will  be  solid,  or  I'ather  every  exten- 
sion will  be  corporeal.     As  for  tlie  varuum,  a  Cartesian  will  be 
right  in  coneluding  from  his  idea  or  form  of  idea  that  there  is 
iione,  supposing  his  idea  to'  be  valid;  Init  another  will  not  lie 
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right  in  concluding  at  once  frum  his  form  that  there  may  be  1 
im,  as  in  reality,  although  I  am  not  for  the  Cartesim 
view,  I  nevei'theleas  think  there  is  no  vacuum,'  aod  I  End 
that  in  this  example  a  worse  use  is  made  of  ideas  tiiaa  d 
maxims. 

%  15.  Ph.  It  seems  at  least  that  from  such  use  as  you  would 
'  a  verbal  propositions  they  cannot  give  ai 
the  least  knowledge  of  substances  existing  outside  ua. 

Th.  I  am  altogether  of  another  opinion.  For  example,  this 
maxim  that  nature  proceeds  by  the  shortest  paths,  or  at  lewt 
by  the  most  detinite,  suffices  alone  to  give  a  reason  for  nearlj 
the  whole  of  optics,  catoptric  and  dioptric,  i.e.  of  what  takea 
place  outside  us  in  the  action  of  light,  as  I  have  formerly 
shown  *  and  Molyneux  has  strougly  approved  in  his  Dioptric, 
which  is  a  very  excellent  book,' 

P/i.  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  when  use  is  made  of 
identical  principles  to  prove  propositions  in  which  there  aw 
words  signifying  complex  ideas  as  vian  or  virtue,  their  ii 
extremely  dangerous,  and  invites  men  to  regard  or  rMsiw 
falsehood  as  manifest  truth.  And  this  is  because  men  thioh 
that  when  the  same  terms  are  retained  the  propositions  n 
volve  about  the  same  things,  although  the  ideas  which  these 
terms  signify  are  different;  so  that  men  taking  the  words  ft 
the  things,  as  they  usually  do,  these  maxims  commonly  serre 
to  prove  contradictory  propositions. 

Th.  How  unjust  to  blame  the  poor  maxims  for  that  whii'h 
should  be  imputed  to  the  bad  use  of  terms  and  to  tlieir  equir- 
ocations.  By  the  same  reasoning  you  will  blame  the  stI1i>- 
gisms  because  they  conclude  badly  when  the  terms  are  equiv- 
ocal. Hut  the  syllogism  is  innocent,  because  in  reality  tlw 
are  then  four  terms  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  syllogisni. 
By  the  same  reasoning  you  would  also  blame  the  calcnlalion* 
of  arithmeticians,  or  of  algebraists,  because  by  putting  Xbtt  F 
or  by  taking  a  for  b  by  inadvertence,  they  draw  there&aB 
false  and  contradictory  conclusions. 

1  ff.  «ii(f,  p.  IC,  .in.]  Xf"-  Kx'tim.  Bk.  II,,  cUap.  4.  nnlr.  pp.  ISHT:  »l" 
l)fs.wiBS,  Prh,.-:f:  ;■/,;/....,  H..  55  !(>«?..  Vell«h'atraiii.,pp.  Mlif.-lk. 
^  Ixlbnltx  prolHLbly  rrtv  m  'lis  article  Unieum  opficte  catoptriem  il  *■ 

B.publialiB'"" '''B"Act«Emd.U^,."  JnnB.HKa.plk*' 

'^'    l3,H5-160.  — Tb. 

...  » lJv/^wti;a  tiora  was  for  t  low  B* 
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S  19.  Ph.  I  should  think  at  least  that  maxima  are  of  little 
use  when  we  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas;  and  others  will 
have  it  indeed  that  then  they  are  absolutely  of  no  use,  and 
maintain  that  any  one  who  in  these  instances  cannot  discern 
truth  and  falsehood  without  these  kinds  of  maxims,  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so  by  their  agency;  and  our  author  (gS  Iti,  17) 
abows  indeed  that  tliey  are  of  no  uae  in  deciding  whether  such, 
a  one  is  a  man  or  not. 

Th.  If  the  truths  are  very  simple  and  evident,  and  closely 
approaching  the  identicals  and  the  definitions,  there  is  but 
little  need  of  expressly  employing  maxims  to  draw  from 
them  these  truths,  for  the  mind  virtually  employs  them  and 
makes  its  conclusion  all  at  onee  without  intermediate  ideas. 
But  without  axioms  and  theorems  already  known,  mathema- 
ticians would  have  much  trouble  in  advancing;  for  in  long 
processes  of  reasoning  {eonseqaences),  it  is  well  to  stop  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  set  up,  as  it  were,  military  columns  in 
the  midst  of  the  road,  which  will  serve  furthermore  to  indi- 
cate it  to  others.  Otherwise  these  long  roads  will  be  too 
inconvenient,  and  will  appear  even  confused  and  obscure, 
while  we  are  unable  to  discern  anything,  or  to  point  out  what 
place  we  are  in.  It  is  like  going  to  sea  without  a  compass  in 
a  dark  night,  seeing  neither  bottom,  shore,  nor  stars;  it  is  like 
travelling  in  vast  moors  in  which  there  are  neither  trees  nor 
bills  nor  streams ;  it  is  like  a  linked  chain  destined  for  the 
measurement  of  lengths,  in  which  there  are  some  hundreds  of 
links,  perfectly  alike,  without  a  distinction  of  a  bead,  or  of 
coarser  grains  or  of  larger  links  or  other  divisions  which 
might  indicate  the  feet,  fathoms,  perches,  etc.  The  mind 
which  loves  unity  in  multiplicity  then  joins  together  some  of 
"le  consequences  to  form  from  them  mediate  conclusions,  and 
'titis  is  the  use  of  maxims  and  theorems.  By  this  means  there 
pleasure,  more  light,  more  memory,  more  application 
,and  less  repetition.  If  some  analyst  in  calculating  should 
not  to  ajtsume  these  two  geometrical  maxims,  that  the 
'Square  on  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  two  squares  of  tfae 
aides  about  the  right  angle,  and  that  the  cDrres[>onding  sides 
of  similar  triangles  are  proportional,  thinkiug  that,  because 
"we  have  the  demonstration  of  these  two  theorems  by  the  oon- 
laection  of  the  ideas  they  contain,  he  can  pass  them  by  easily 
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by  putting  the  ideiis  themselves  in  their  place,  he  will  timi 
liimself  fur  retnovetl  from  liia  reckouing.  But  that  you  may 
nut  think,  sir,  that  the  proper  use  of  tlieae  maxims  is  w)nfiiiwl 
tu  tlie  limits  of  tlie  mathematical  sciences  ulune,  yuu  will  tind 
tliat  its  use  is  not  less  in  jurisprudence,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  rendering  it  easier,  and  of  looking  at  its  vast 
ocean  as  upon  a  geographical  map,  is  to  i-eituoe  a  multitude  of 
particular  decisions  to  nioi-e  genei-al  principles.  For  exam- 
ple, you  will  find  tliat  a  multitude  of  laws,  of  Digests,  of 
actions  or  exceptions,  uf  those  whii-h  ai-e  called  in  fact  urn,' 
depend  on  this  luaxiiii,  ue  qiiin  tiilerinn  datnno  fiat  locuplsttor.* 
let  no  one  profit  by  the  injury  which  might  happen  to  an- 
other, a  principle  which  should,  however,  be  expressed  with  a 
little  more  precision.  It  is  tnie  that  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion to  l)e  made  between  the  rules  of  law,  I  )ji>eak  of  gocMl 
ones,  and  not  of  certain  brocards  {brantiitica)*  introduced  by 
the  doctors  which  are  vague  and  obscure;  although  these  rules 
also  might  often  become  good  and  useful,  if  i-eformed,  while 
with  their  iiiHiiite  distinctions  (ckwi  unit  fiiJIetttifg)  they  ser\-e 
only  to  confuse.  Now  good  rules  are  either  aphorisms  or 
maxims,  anil  nndcv  maxims  I  include  both  axioms  and  thi-u- 
renis.  If  these  are  aphorimu  which  are  formed  by  inductitt:i 
and  observation,  and  not  by  reason  a  priori  and, which  clever 
people  have  made  after  a  review  of  established  law,  this  text 
of  the  juristionsult  Paulus  in  the  title  of  the  Digests,  whi<-h 
speaks  of  tlie  rules  of  law.  has  place     tto    m  rofiila  Jus  numi. 


1  C/.  DiffrH..  Uh.  XLIV.,  Til.  Vll-  2 
"(  1.~/ii /iipfum  ki'tlo  didtiir.  qtuills 
iwtmim  mlTKrflua  llb^rtuni,  a  qiin  ponli 


I  Ipia  ifi  lili   lingiil.  K«|n>)i 
I  tdiirt    u  prwt  ri«  in  ](ii 
111   I     11    X\ 


"  K'lr  R  similar  pxpressiuii 
lll>.  SI,  ex  TBrlls  I^tlonilnii :  ' 

■Mrimantn  et  iiijnHB  Deri  lociipletioreiu  " :  DipeM.,  Lib.  XII.,  Tit.  VI..  H 
niMi  Ub.  XXIII,,  Til.  in .  II.  PomponliiH,  lib.  14  ad  ^ubliiiim,  {  2:  "...  q<ii>> 
1>ono  el  i«|iio  lion  cylll^tl1lult,  aut  lucrBii  nHqnitni  riirn  damDii  alterlua,  mil 
.InKninm  wuiire  perulwriiis  liicmiii  '■ ;  Ub.  XIV,.  Tit.  III.,  IT.  H.mA  Ifn.  -  Tu 

■  Cf.  Utter  II,  to  Kesliier.  .Ian.  ;«,  ITll.  f  '1  (Duten*,  4.  PI.  HI..  -Jm,  mImi 
Knrlliolt,  Leiltnil.  -,>iit.  nd  dieei-Kt.  Lips.  1T31-1T43,  i.  2SI) :  "  Brm-arilicn 
i|iiie  vricHiit,  vol  iiiiil  i|iw  enllda  jiirii  prim'lpia,  vel  rcKiiliB.  qiuedaiii  liipiiw-: 
]iHnra  nn-rauria  audi  ;  pmti^riiim  ntilwt  (nrent,  »\  sail*  examiiiata-,  fxpMcji. 
iieigae  babarenlar:  jwrlineni  cnlm  Un  ad  factl  qawMlnuen.  art«inqae  conji- 
■■ieiidi,  ad  ijiiam  rprem  Miaiti  interprtlnndl  nrtlflrlitm."  ',/.  aliw  Ulbiiiu'ii 
.V..,-,.  mrih-ul-t  dhrffhr  ■h-'ru-ln-i-r  J-irhiirutl'i-liii:  Vi.  ][..  f  :».  t)ut«iiti,  4. 
L'l.IIL.  tnH-lWi.  — Tu.  ' 
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ted  ex  jure  quod  e»t  regulam  fieri,*  i.e.  we  draw  rules  from  a 
'  liw  already  known,  in  order  the  better  to  remember  them,  but 
1%«  do  not  establish  the  law  upon  these  rules.  But  there  are 
\jkn(Ut.merU(d  maxim*  eoustituting  the  law  itself  and  forming 
flctions,  exceiittons,  replications,  etc.,  which,  when  they  are 
taught  by  pure  reason,  and  do  not  arise  from  the  arbitrary 
|K>wer  of  the  st;ite,  constitute  natural  law;  and  such  is  the 
rule  of  whicli  I  have  just  spukeu,  which  forbids  tortious 
profit.  There  are  also  rules  wtiose  exceptions  are  rare,  and 
whicli  consequently  pass  as  universal.  Sudi  is  the  rule  of  the 
Institutes  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  in  %'Jot  the  title  Actions. 
ivhii?h  declares  that  when  the  question  concerns  corporeal 
tilings,  the  actor  does  not  possess,  except  in  a  single  case 
which  the  emperor  states  is  indicate<l  in  the  Di^sts;  but 
li'-  leaves  us  to  search  for  it.  It  is  tnie  that  some  maA 
iustead  of  aane  una  citnii,  naiie  iioii  tino:'  and  from  one  case 
yr)u  can  sometimes  make  many,  Aniuiig  the  physicians  the 
late  Mr.  Barner,'  who,  in  K'v'i'B  "^  his  Pi-odromut,  moAe  us 
Iiope  for  a  new  Sennertus,*  or  system  <jf  niediniue  accomniodatt^d 

'  Cf.  Digttl..  LIU.  I..,  Til.  XVII.,  1,    Pniiliis  [llli.  HI  xl  Plaiitjuml :  "  RcKiilft 

ex  jnr«,  qaoH  est,  xepiXs,  K>t."    lierbanlt's  l«it  nroils  Ih?  nune  PbdIiiii,  Kiid 
bis  tootiiu(«  sta(«B  tliat  tliSTe  is  x  gap  lu  lli«  Mil.  —  I'b. 

»  rXSBDcUra.  1)141.  of  Juillnlan,  IJb.  IV.,  Tit.  VI.,  I>f  nctiotMui.  i  "J,  ud 
.jfi'.  (p.  an,  Sth  Hi..  London,  IHHH) :  "Quod  geoaa  wtinnig  In  GOUtnivemila 
rrrnm  mrponliam  proilitnin  nou  eat,  iibiu  in  ills  is  a|[lt  qui  Don  poMtldet:  al 
virm  qui  puiuiiilct.  iioa  esi  actio  prodlta  per  qnam  negei  rem  Bcu>ri>  cwia.  ttaiie 
uiio  i-saii,  qui  ponldet,  nlhllominai  nctorii  parte*  obclnet,  aiout  In  latiorlbiii 
DiKCMoriiDi  libris  opportunins  apjiareblt."  The  reading  "saae  uno  cmii  "  1* 
luInpUHl  aud  followed  by  the  modern  editors.  The  refereuce*  to  the  DiKwIn 
Are.  according  to  Sandari,  Ub.  VIIL,  fi.  2,  lib.  XXXIX.,  1,  la,  sd.  MominM-n. 
Bprtin:  Weldmann.  1870,  pp.  2b7.  3T8.  — Tr. 

■  Jacob  Barner.  Iti41-1twit,  a  German  phydi'ian.  was  profemior  of  chenilsttr 
HI  Pudna.  'aud  ol  plillosiiphy  and  medicine  at  I«lpiiK,  and  tlie  author  or  iinn- 
piler  ot  a  larae  niiinbf-r  of  wurkn  which  give  a  iiufilciontly  faithful  aocounc  of 
the  medicine  and  i-Bpcclally  ibe  chrmlitry  of  hia  time,  wholly  oMUpted  aa  It 
n  tba  ohinierical  laarch  for  thr  ptillnsopher'a  alone.  Hia  PnidromiiA  Srti- 
novi,  Angnatw  Vindelloonim,  1IIT4,  4tu.  waa  puhiislied  aa  the  pmapactui 
ptopoiwd,  but  nevtr  eompteied.  work,  which,  Ilka  that  of  Sennert,  nhoaM 
TllMfclatory  «t  medicine  from  tlie  enriieat  llmea  to  hia  own  day.  —  Ta. 
Daniel  Hennert,  im'I-V&I,  a  celebrated  (lernian  physician,  waa  priifswxir 
of  inMlipine  In  the  Univenity  ot  Wittembere  froto  l(KU~llKtT.  and  InlroihiFed 
iiiu)  ita  ourrtcalum  the  teaching  of  chemiatry.  In  npfte  ol  strong  siwl  conilniisl 
ii|i(Hiallkni  from  Ihoae  who  tbouEhl  it  uaeless.  He  iliapuird  tlui  doctrine  ot  tlui 
wiul  held  by  the  Schoolmen,  anl  by  main  tain  in  r  llie  Immalvrlallty  of  the  aonli 
'  animals  ratsH  aininxl  hiniselt  many  adv<'riariF<,iimimu  wliom  waa  Honora' 
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to  the  new  disfoveries  or  views,  advances  the  opinioD  that  the 
method  whifh  physiiiiaus  ordinarily  observe  in  their  systemi 
of  practice  is  to  explaiu  the  art  of  healing  by  treating  of  oiw 
disease  after  another  following  the  order  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  human  or  other,  without  having  given  universal  precepB 
of  practice  common  to  many  diseases  and  symptoms,  and  that 
this  involves  them  in  an  intiiiite  number  of  repetitions;  u 
that  we  might  suppress,  in  his  view,  three-quarters  of  Senoer 
tus,  and  abridge  the  science  infinitely  by  universal  i>ro position, 
and  especially  by  those  with  which  agrees  the  koBoXioi:  vpini 
of  Aristotle,'  i.e.  which  are  reciprocal,  or  approach  thereto. 
I  think  there  is  reason  in  advising  this  method,  especially  U 
regards  the  precepts  wherein  medicine  ia  TOtiocinalive ;  hat  in 
proportion  as  it  is  empirical,  it  is  not  so  easy  nor  so  certain 
to  form  universal  propositions.  Further,  there  ate  nsunllj 
complications  in  jiarticular  diseases,  which  form,  as  it  weic 
an  imitation  of  substances,  so  that  a  disease  is  like  a  plant  oi 
an  animal,  which  demands  a  history  by  itself,  i.e.  they  are 
viodea  or  forms  of  being  with  which  agrees  what  we  have  stii 
of  bodies  or  substantial  things,  a  quartan  '  fever  being  as  diffi' 
cult  to  examine  thoroughly  as  gold  or  quicksilver.  Thus  it  ii 
well,  without  detriment  to  the  universal  precepts,  to  seek  in  the 

lUR  Fabri,  who  accused  him  of  blaapbemj  uut  Implelj'.  becsuse  be  b*d  nm 
SHcn  the  bearing  ol  hU  reasouings.  Sennert  prolesled  thai  he  had  nerer  main, 
tallied  the  immortality  uI  the  souls  ot  animaia.  but  it  waa  a  striizt  eoOMqneu* 
of  his  prineipltf. 

In  hla  Inilitutionf  mfdicm  et  de  origine  anfmarum  in  frrufu,  Wittaabert- 
1611,  4to.  Sennert  endeavDred  Xo  uoite  for  thefinit  time  the  priuciple*  ol  Ciat>i 
(</.<»((e,p.40T.iiotel)  with  those  oI  Faiscelans,  1493-lUl.  maOpmm»it. 
pd.  Doiisidma,  Lagduni.  VS16,  6  toIb.,  fol.  Sprungel  says  be  was  *'(lw  no* 
celebrated  of  all  the  conciliatora  of  the  seventeenth  century."  "a  maa  rt« 
united  to  imioeDse  erudition  and  to  a  perfect  kooirled^  of  the  UHdeuta  iTWl 
credulity,  a  taate  little  refined,  and  a.  weak  Judgment."  —  Tb. 

1  Aristotle  limited  wientiflc  consideration  to  that  which  is  iiQlver»Df  at 
for  the  moat  part  valid.  BU  ••Madv  'wtii>  ix  the  universal  Id  its  orii^iiala'd 
proper  sense,  as  the  essential  attribute  of  individual  thinga  Id  wUch  abw  l< 
has  any  realization,  and  whose  essence  consista  in  just  this  realiaaiieii  of  tbf 
unlveraal  in  them.  This  universal  Is  conceived  of  as  the  caose.  andasvx^ 
bocomea  the  middle  term  in  the  syllogism,  and  constitutes  the  abaolntely  WB" 
tial  element  In  loglnl  demonstration,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  reaaaiaf 
has  no  ralldUy.  C/.  Wallace,  Oiitlinrt  of  the  Philon.  of  Arutotlr.  3d  ed.iJ  A 
*"  V.DP.i:,l>t;  Zoller./'Ai7o<.AUn>cA.U.2[Vol,4],3Ma5.,3ded.;  PiaMl- 
''.J^a,  1,  lIHit^.,  llDjij.;  WlDdelband.  J  Hut.  of  PAitei..  tnas.k! 
_  fU.  PtD.,  IIVUI,    New  York:  Macmlllaa  k  Co..  1803^— Ta. 

\  hTW  rulinmft  in  penoAa  oV  \wi«  AaTft. — Tfc. 
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diSemit  kinds  of  diseases  methods  of  healing,  tuad  tenwdiM 
which  satisfy  many  symptoms  and  complications  of  c 
and  especially  to  gather  together  tht^e  which  experienw  i 
approved.  This  Sennertus  has  not  auflicieutly  done,  for  oouf 
petent  judges  have  remarked  that  the  oom^tositious  of  i 
receipts  he  proposes  are  often  made  more  ex  ingfttw  hj 
estimate  than  authorized  by  exjierienee,  ns  would  be  neces- 
sary if  one  would  be  more  certain  of  his  case.  1  think  tlieii 
that  the  better  course  would  be  to  unite  these  two  ways,  antl 
not  to  complain  of  repetitious  in  a  matter  so  delicate  and  80 
important  as  is  medicine,  wherein  I  find  that  we  laok  what 
we  have  in  too  large  measure  in  my  view  in  jurisprudence,  i.e. 
books  of  particular  cases,  and  repertories  of  olwervations 
already  made.  For  I  think  that  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
books  of  the  jurisconsults  would  suffice  us,  but  that  we  would 
have  none  too  many  in  the  matter  of  niedioiiie,  if  we  hiul  thou- 
sands more  of  well-detailed  observations.  The  fact  is,  juris- 
prudence is  wholly  based  upon  reaaous  in  reguiil  to  which 
t nothing  is  expressly  indicated  by  laws  or  by  customs.  For  wo 
can  always  derive  it  either  from  law  or,  in  defiinlt  of  this, 
iiom  natural  right  by  means  of  the  reason.  The  laws  of 
each  country  are  finished  and  determined,  or  may  booomu  so} 
while  in  medicine,  the  principles  of  experience,  i.e.  tlm  ob- 
servations, cannot  be  too  greatly  multiplied  in  order  to  give 
more  opportunity  to  the  reason  to  decipher  what  nature  only 
half  allows  us  to  know.  For  the  rest,  I  do  not  know  any  (Hi8 
who  employs  the  axioms  in  the  way  that  the  clever  author  of 
whom  you  speak  does  (§§  16,  17),  as  if  any  one,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  a  child  that  a  negro  is  a  man,  availed  himst^lf 

»of  the  principle  what  is,  is,  by  saying-,  a  negro  liatt  a  rational 
floul;  now  the  rational  soul  and  man  is  the  same  thiii^,  and 
consequently  if  having  a  mtional  soul  he  were  not  a  man,  it 
would  be  falsa  that  what  is,  is,  or  rather  one  and  tliu  Hunie 
thing  would  be  or  would  not  be  at  the  same  time.  For  witli- 
out  employing  these  maxims,  which  are  not  in  season  hum, 
and  do  not  enter  directly  into  the  reasoning,  as  they  alNO  do 
Lnot  advance  it  in  any  respect,  everybody  will  1«  content  to 

■  Kason  thus:  a  negro   lias    a   rational    soul,    whoever    hon   a 

■  lational  soul  is  a  man,  therefore  the  negro  is  a  man.     And  if 
y  one  assuming  that  there  is  no  rational  soul  if  it  doe*  not 
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vould  not  be  so  veil  grounded  always  without  these  beautiful 
and  grand  views  which  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe 
open  for  us  even  in  a  future  without  limits;  otherwise  tbe 
traniiuillity  of  the  soul  would  be  only  what  is  called  a  forced 
patience,  so  that  we  may  say  that  natJiral  theology,  comprising 
two  parts,  theoretical  and  practical,  contains  altogether  real 
metapliysics  and  the  most  perfect  ethics.* 

§  12.  Pk.  There  is  doubtless  knowledge  which   is  far  re- 

by  J.  SHch,  Leipzig,  1882.  Eng.  trans,.  The  ThoiiijhU  of  the  Empfrvr  M. 
Aurrliai  Antaninua,  by  Geo.  Long,  revised  eil.  in  Bohn's  Class.  Librmrj;  tin 
Boston:  TIcknor  and  Fields,  IBM,  On  hia  life  and  philoaDphj,  i^.  ZrUtr. 
Philot.  d.  Qriech.,  II!.,  1  [Vol.  ,1],  754-763.  3d  ed„  1880;  Capes,  «oic«m  (in 
series  of  "  Clilef  Anct.  Philosopiiies,"  pub.  by  the  Soc.  tor  promoting  Cbri»- 
tian  Knowledge),  rbnp.  13.  pp.  200-239,  London,  1880;  F.  W.  Farrac,  Stiitn 
aft-r  Ood,  pp.  25T-31V.  London,  Mu-rollian  4  Co.,  1877. 

Epictetus,  tbe  date  of  whose  birth  and  death  is  unknown,  bred  in  Bomt 
under  Nero.  M-U8.  and  hia  Hncressors.  anil,  wlien  Uouiiti&n  iu  M  baniibdl  >D 
pliUosophers  from  the  Imperial  City,  went  lo  Nicupoiis  !□  Epirus,  and  ibrn 
inuKht  till  hia  death,  wbirh  apgiears  to  have  oiworred  in  Ibe  reign  of  Tntju. 
!I8-117.  or  shortly  after.  At  first  a  slave,  bnt  afterwards  a  freedman,  he  itpt- 
■ented  Stoii'lsin  in  the  i-otlace.  while  in  Aurelius  we  see  it  on  the  thtone.  Bt 
left  no  writlnuB,  hut  his  discoutHes,  itwrgitiU,  were  carefully  tokrn  doim  U 
far  as  possible  in  his  own  words  as  he  uttered  them,  by  hia  pnpil  aikd  adniRr 
Arrian.  The  best  ed.  is  that  by  Schwelghauaer.  (i  vohi.,  8vo,  Leip^g.  IJW- 
ISOO.  Eng.  trans.,  Thr  />iVoi"-iif*  o/  EpirMai,  icUh  Ihf  Enrlitlndi'm  aid 
Fraijmemt,  liy  Gi'O.  LoiiK.  In  Bobn's  Class.  Library;  also  byT.  W.  Higgiuwn, 
BoNliin:  Little.  Drown  &  Co..  IHliS.  On  his  life  and  philosophy,  nf.  Zclln, 
PhiloLd.  «riP'A.,lIL,  1  [Vol.5],  7.T8-754.  3d  ed,.  1880;  Capes,  .Vfoiri.m,  dll^ 
12,  pp.  l»t-l!HI;  Farrar,Mrtfr<nrt?rGoi(,  pp. ISG-aSl,  London,  1877.  — Ts. 

1  i'he  old  wholaslivisiu  made  natural  theology  a  part  of  tnetaphy^cs,  •rlii'^ 
ini'luded  besides  naliiral  theolo(:y,  ontology,  cosmology,  and  psychology,  C- 
TiuB.  Aquiii:ui,  fuiiiiiM  7A>'"I.,  PcL,  Qneat.  1.  Art.  1.  odjfn..-  "UndeibM- 
In 'ia.  qua-  ^  I  sncrBin  dui-IHnnin  pertlnet,  difFerl  eecuodum  genua  ab  ilia  Uie>- 
IokIb  (|nn>  |iars  philoHophiie  ponltur."  Leibnitz,  In  a  writing  witliont  pUc«  m 
dalf.  whii-b  <lerli.inlt  {l^ibnit.  ithiloii'.  Srhri,ft.,  4,  308,  note  ••)  thinks  wm 
undonlitedly  aildressed  to  the  Ducheas  Sophie,  aa}-!  <a.  oil  cil.,  t,  2»:.  u^ 
Pi>n.-ber  de  Can-il.  Xoui-rllei  lellrrt  el  oputculn  de  Uibiiiz  inMUt.  Psnt. 
\Ki',  p.  2AI ;  "  En  etttvt  la  nielaphysique  est  In  theolotne  oaturelle,  et  le  ■■k*' 
IHi'U  <|ui  ntt  la  Konti'e  de  lona  les  blens.  est  anssi  le  principe  de  toute*  ksM*- 
iioiiuanres."    (/■  mIso  /lin'riiim  de  mrla/ihyt.,  $  28.  U.  4,  U3. 

Ij'ibnitz  Ilnds  thesonriTot  ethiral  trutlm  In  natural  theology.  becanK<M, 
the  idim  of  whom  U  Ibe  mibjerl  o(  natural  theology,  ia  also  the  object  of  mail'' 
hiiibest  moral  aspiration  an<l  effort,  an  far  na  he  seeks  lovingly  to  comprtbrsd 
bha.  a  iHilnl  »f  virw  from  wliii'h  I^ibnitz  songht  to  develop  Uie  ethinl  «■■' 
oepliunsiniblishist  uiidiTihi'titleut  7)crfMtriDnf<e(hic«,  0.7,  73  119.,  Erdmun>, 
no.  trans.  Duiu-nn.  PhiUa.  Wkf.  of  Lfibaitx.  l:«,  and  which  routtob  ih 
thouKht-de\'elopinenl  In  the  Pr»fai-e  to  the  Codex  juris  gtntivm  dipfomnli'^' 
rf.  S  13,  I>ulvns.  4.  Pt.  III..  a«.  in  Ibe  Th^-idicif,  I'refacc,  G.  6,  36-38.  E** 
Jiliiiura, :;,  .1-4,  Janet,  2.  ;t-t.  andin  the  J>i>coKr>  d*  metopAys.,  H  ^■'^' 
U.  4,  IJT-tao,  4UIM«^  -iB. 
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^H  iruiu  these  (i/Hiyc^'ptif  drnumtlrulioua,!. e,  demouutnti'm*  y/WieU 
^^K  t«duoe  to  absurdity,  and  to  prove  every  tiling  hy  the  oilfuaivet,* 
^^K  «tt  they  are  called;  and  geometers,  who  are  very  eiirioiu  uii 
^^E  ti%ia  point,  have  tried  it  dufiii-iitntly.  Frocluit  speaks  of  it 
^^1  froui  time  to  time,  wlieu  tie  sees  that  certain  ancient  geoiue- 
^^K  t«t«,  coming  after  Euclid,  Itave  found  a  demonstration  inorv 
^^K  direct  (as  Uiey  think)  than  his.  But  the  silence  of  this  an- 
^^B  cieut  commentator  sutticieutly  slioun  that  tliey  did  not  alwajD 
^^1   iM-tomplifih  it. 

^^1  i  3.  Ph.  Vou  will  at  leabt  admit,  sir,  tliat  a  million  proponi- 
^^K  tiutts  nay  be  formed  at  little  expense,  but  also  of  very  Utile 
^F  vae;  for  is  it  not  trifling  to  remark,  for  example,  titat  the 
oyster  is  the  oyster,  and  that  it  ia  Cahte  to  deny  it,  or  to  say 
that  the  oysttrr  is  mrt  the  oyster'.'  .\s  tu  vhii^h  our  author 
agreeably  says  that  a  man  who  would  make  thin  oyster  soute- 
times  the  subject,  sometimes  the  attribute,  or  the  firfdkvtum, 
wookl  JBstly  be  like  a  tuunkey  who  should  amuse  biuiself  b) 
tfaroviog  one  oyster  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  which  {>ro- 
tjMwtjiig  eowld  altogether  as  well  satish'  the  hunger  uf  the 
mimkrj  W  these  [nopositiuus  are  cajttbte  of  tatisTyiug  the 
ntidenrtawliiig  ol  man. 

n.  I  find  that  this  author,  as  full  of  intellii^enH-  w  ifift*^ 
with  jddcBient,  has  every  reaacm  in  the  world  for  apMluBC 
•i^iwl  tboM  who  wnuhl  so  ase  them.  But  you  oevtaualjr  we 
hoM  At  ideatieait  most  be  em|doyed  to  mder  tfaen  wefoli 
:  hnr  afatrwing  by  force  of  coBse<|ueuce!S  and  deCtUtKMH  Himt 
I  4itlii-T  tmtliS  which  you  wish  to  wtablish  reduce  to  them. 

i  4.  n.    I  know   it  and  I   see  clearly  that  they   may  be 

Laj^ied    wilfa   aracb   stronger   reaaon  to    propositMins  which 

nfliag  and  oo  naay  oocasions  are  so.  wherein  a  part 

ft'af  tiw  tmmpAex  idea  is  affirmed  of  the  object  of  tiiis  idea,  u 

■n  tke  itaCeiaeBt:  Isod  Ui  metal-     In  the  mind  of  a  »au  who 

P.b  aeqwittPd  widi  the  meaning  ot  tlMwe  tenns  and  who  knowe 

^dat  iaad  uguifies  a  very  haarr  fiwibk  and  malleahk  body. 

his  use  alone,  t^at  in  a^iag  MetsL  yuu  indiixt*-  to 

loe  m»ay  simple  idnw  taMead  <4  enuiueniliti^  tb>-u 

«a>l^«ae.     (  a.  The  aane  is  tme  wlien  pari  '>f  iii>-  di-fini- 
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tioti  is  affirmed  of  the  thing  defined;  as  in  the  statement: 
alt  gold  is  fusible,  supposing  you  have  defined  gold  as  a  yellov, 
heavy,  fusible,  and  malleable  body.  Again,  to  say  that  the 
triangle  has  three  sides,  that  man  is  an  animal,  that  a  palfrey 
(palefroif,  an  old  French  word)  is  an  animal  whieh  neighs, 
aei'ves  to  define  the  words,  but  not  to  teach  anything  besides 
the  definition.  But  we  learn  something  from  the  stateiiieDt 
that  man  lias  a  notion  of  God  and  that  opium  plunges  him 
into  sleep. 

Til.  Besides  what  I  have  said  ot  the  identicals  which  an 
wholly  so,  we  shall  find  that  these  semi -identicals  have  abo  « 
particular  use.  For  e.xample,  atciae  man  is  alteays  a  man; 
that  gives  us  the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  infallible,  tliat  be 
is  mortal,  etc.  Some  one  in  danger  needs  a  pistol-ball,  and 
lacks  the  lead  to  found  it  in  the  form  lie  has ;  a  friend  aayt 
to  him :  remember  that  the  silver  you  have  in  your  puree  ii 
fusible;  this  friend  will  not  teach  him  a  quality  of  the  silver, 
but  will  make  him  think  of  a  use  he  may  make  of  it,  in  order 
to  have  pistol-balls  in  this  pressing  need.  A  large  jiart  of 
mond  Irulhs  axid  oi  the  most  beautiful  senlences  of  authors  is 
of  this  nature;  they  very  often  teach  us  nothing,  but  tliey 
make  us  think  at  the  right  time  of  what  we  know.  That 
iambic  senarius  of  the  Latin  tragedy, — 

Cui?iB  poUst  Eiceidere,  quod  cuitjuam  potest,! 

which  might  be  expressed  thus,  although  less  prettily;  lh»I 
which  may  happen  to  one,  may  happen  to  everybody,  only 
makes  us  remember  the  human  condition,  guod  wi'AiV  Auinant  a 
nobis  txliennm  pvtare  debemus.*  This  rule  of  the  jurisconaulb: 
giii  jure  svo  vtUur,  nemini  facit  injuriam*  (lie  who  uses  Lis 

1  PubllliDs  Syro8,  in  Seneca.  D«  TranquiUKale,  chap.  11.  — Tr. 

'  Cf.  Terence.  Htoalon,  1.  1.  33-2S:  "  Homo  sum;  hiunaui  nihil  m  mt  iBt- 

■  Sctiuncbmidt  atatei  that  this  rule  ol  the  jurinconBalt*  comes  trcm  cbt 
"Rri/ulm  rt  prmapia  juria,"  which  were  castomaril;  appended  to  Ibc  oldit 
edillDns  of  the  Jiutiluti'inri.  The  eiact  ptimse  iloea  not  occur  in  the  Carf 
Jurii  CiKilit;  hut  c/.  Digest,  Lib.  XXXIX.,  Tit.  U.,24.  adjln.,  where  Tnbaua 
sayi :  "  lion  tencri  me  damni  lofecli ;  neque  enim  existimarl,  operla  mei  ii)>B 
damnum  tlbi  darl  inea  re.  in  qiiajuremeo  naua  Bnm  "  ;  ib.  36:  "  Ptocnltu  ilti 
euni  quis  Jure  quid  in  auo  faceret,"  Etc. ;  Diicest,  Ub.  L.,  Tit.  XVU.,  5S,  w4rn« 
Gains  My«:  "  Nnllua  vldetur  dnio  farere,  qui  sno  jure  ntitar";  ift,  UB.wkm 
FauJus  soys:  "'  Nihil  drto  ete4\i.(jT  tacit,  ijul  suutn  recipit." — Tk. 
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own  right,  injures  no  one)  appears  trifling.  But  it  is  very 
useful  on  certain  occasions  and  makes  one  justly  think  of 
what  is  necessary.  If,  for  instance,  any  one  raised  his  house 
as  far  as  he  is  allowed  by  the  statutes  and  usages,  and  by  so 
doing  deprived  his  neighbor  of  some  view,  he  would  pay  this 
neighbor  at  once,  according  to  this  rule  of  law,  if  he  ventured 
to  complain.  For  the  rest,  propositions  of  fact,  or  experiences, 
like  that  which  states  that  opium  is  a  narcotic,  carry  us  farther 
than  the  truths  of  pure  reason,  which  can  never  make  us  go 
beyond  that  which  is  in  our  distinct  ideas.'  As  for  this  propo- 
sition, that  every  man  has  a  notion  of  Ciod,  it  is  from  the 
reason,  since  notion  signiKes  idea.  For  the  idea  of  God,  ac- 
cording to  my  view,  is  innate  in  all  men :  but  if  this  notion 
signifies  an  idea  in  which  you  actually  think  it,  it  is  a  propo- 
sition of  fact  which  depends  on  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
§  7.  Finally,  to  say  that  a,  triangle  has  three  sides  is  not  so 
identical  as  it  seems,  for  a  little  attention  is  required  to  see 
that  a  polygon  must  have  as  many  angles  as  sides;  it  would 
also  have  an  additional  side,  if  the  polygon  were  not  supposed 
to  be  closed. 

§  9.  Ph.  It  seems  that  the  general  propositions  concerning 
substances  are  for  the  most  part  trifling,  if  they  are  certain. 
He  who  knows  the  meanings  of  the  words :  substance,  man, 
animal,  form,  soul,  vegetative,  sensitive,  rational,  will  form 
from  them  many  indubitable  but  useless  propositions,  partic- 
ularly about  the  soul,  of  which  we  often  speak  without  know- 
ing what  it  really  is.  Every  one  may  see  an  infinite  number 
of  propositions,  reasonings,  and  conclusions  of  tiiis  nature  in 
the  books  of  metaphysics,  scholastic  theology,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  physics,  the  reading  of  which  will  teach  him  nothing 
more  of  God,  spirits,  and  bodies  than  he  knew  before  having 
run  through  these  books. 

Th.  It  is  true,  that  abstracts  of  metaphysics  and  such  other 
books  of  this  character  as  are  commonly  seen,  teach  only 
■words.  To  say,  for  example,  that  metaphysics  is  the  science 
of  being  in  general,  which  explains  the  principles  and  affec- 
tions emanating   from   it;  that  the   principles   of  being, are 

I  Truthi  o(  I»ct  tumiah  occasion  lor  inductlTS 
vai  knowledRe :  while  trutliB  of  reason  can  only  bi 
SB  to  tbeir  already  existiiig  content.  —  Ta. 
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eaaence  and  existeiioe;  that  the  affections  are  either  prinii- 
tive,  viz. ;  unity,  truth,  the  good,  or  derivative,  viz. :  iden- 
tity, diversity,  simplicity,  complexity,  etc.,  and,  in  speaking 
of  eaeli  of  these  terras,  to  give  only  vague  notions  and  verbal 
distinctions  is  indeed  to  abuse  the  name  of  acmice.  Kut  we 
must  render  this  justice  to  the  more  profound  Scholastics, 
like  SuareE'  (whom  Grotius  valued  so  highly)  and  admit  that 
there  is  sometimes  in  tbem  discussions  of  value,  as  upon  the 
continuum,  the  inhnite,  the  contingent,  the  reality  of  abstracts, 
the  principles  of  individuation,  tlie  origo  et  vacuum  formarum, 
the  soul  and  its  faculties,  the  concurrence  of  God  with  his 
creatures,  etc.,  and  even  In  etliics,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
will  and  the  principles  of  justice;  in  a  word,  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  still  some  gold  in  these  scoriie,  but  it  is  only 
enlightened  persons  wlio  can  profit  from  it;  and  to  load  the 
youth  with  the  rubbish  of  inutilities,  because  there  is  some- 
thing of  value  liere  and  there,  would  be  badly  to  dispose  of 
the  most  precious  of  nil  tilings,  time.  For  the  rest,  we  are 
not  wholly  destitute  of  general  pro[)Ositions  regarding  sub- 
stances which  are  certain,  and  deserve  to  be  known;  there  are 
grand  and  beautiful  truths  concerning  God  and  the  soul  which 

'  Franoiuo  Buarex,  1548~1G1T,  r  famous  Jesuit  and  b.  dlBlltlgui9h<^d  philcMO- 
pher.  Ilimioaiaii,  ami  philosopbical  juriai,  wbs  •■  tlie  last  great  Scbolitstic." 
In  pLiloaophy  lie  vas  n  mtHleratG  TbomiHt.  As  a  tbeoloijian,  be  advocnwil  the 
system  kaowo  aa  "  couKTuistn."  In  his  Tractalu*  de  Icj/ibun  nc  Dto  lei/itlatorf, 
reprinted.  London,  lliTll,  wherein  lie  w)u  to  h  certain  extent  the  forerunner  of 
Grotius  nuil  Pufendorf,  be  maintained  the  theory  of  rondltioaal  obedience  (o 
authority.  For  an  acvounl  of  his  views  on  natural  law  and  sovereignty,  t/. 
Diroasse,  Grtiude  Dkt.  Univ.  dt  XIX'  Hiiclt,  Vol.  14,  pp.  lIHc-llHCai  tor 
hls"(wu|.n'uisni,"ibi(I.,  Vol.  4,  p.»3*H.  His  Opera  omnia,  23  vols.,  fol.,  ap- 
peared at  Mainz  and  Lyons,  1630  ay.,  Venice,  1040,  new  revised  ed.,  20  vols., 
8to,  Besan^an  and  Paris,  IHSK-fC.  The  moM  important  of  hia  works  are,  per- 
hapsi  the  hlipulatinaf  mttapbynvx,  160C,  and  the  Trad,  dr  Ufi.,  dted  above. 
For  an  account  of  his  pbllosopbj,  •■/.  Stirkl,  G'.fh.  de  PMIo:  d.  Hitttlttltrrt, 
m.  [Vol.  4] ,  B3i  tq.,  and  K.  Werner,  Hvarti  u.  d.  lyrholiulit  d.  Irtztrn  Jultr- 
hundertf,  BeKensbortC,  IS61. 

Huig  von  Qroot  — Latin,  Hngo  Grolioa  —  r;^.  anU,  p.  SS5,  note  l.oneof  tbe 
founders  of  the  pbllosopliy  of  hiw,  In  his  tbeoIOKii:al  writings  ot'caaiODalty  cltea 
SuareE  osanautbority  ;  ef.,  for  example,  Optra  oiiinjci  Iheolo'/im,  Amsterdam, 
IliT9,  Vol.4,  pp.'206,a,00,  l!31,  a.  M:  and  In  bis  £;>f((oli<s<id  Galloi,  epist.  IM 
■d  Jpa.  Coniealum,  p.  336,  ed.  Leipzig,  1^74,  and  new  ed.  IBB4,  also  ByiJilnlm 
guolqiiBt  reperiri  potufriint,  apiat.  3a),  p.  118.  AinKterdam,  1887,  praises  blm 
thui;  "  Quursum  lantus  Suarezll  contemtus?  bominis.  al  quid  reirte  jnilico. 
Id  philosophl*  cul  hoc  tempore  connexa  est  scholaatlca,  tantK  sabUlitatis,  ui 
vli  quemquam  haljeat  parem?  "  —  Tn. 
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onr  clerer  author  ttas  taught  either  in  bis  own  right  or  iu 
part  after  others.  We  have  perhaps  added  something  also 
thereto.  And  as  for  general  knowledge  eoneeming  hodies, 
considerable  additions  are  being  made  to  what  Aristotle  left, 
and  it  should  be  said  that  physics,  even  general  physics,  has 
become  much  more  real  than  it  was  heretofore.  As  for  real 
metaphysics,  we  are  beginning,  as  it  were,  to  establish  it,  and 
we  tind  important  truths  grounded  in  reason  and  conhrmed  by 
eKperience,  which  belong  to  substances  in  general.  I  hope, 
also,  that  I  liave  advanced  a  little  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  soul  and  of  spirits.  Such  a  metaphysic  was  the  demand 
of  Aristotle,  it  is  the  science  which  he  called  Zifrovfiiyji,  the 
desired  (fa  desirie)  or  that  which  he  sought,  which  must  be  as 
regards  the  other  theoretic  sciences  what  the  science  of  happi- 
ness is  to  the  arts  which  it  needs,  and  what  the  architect  is  to 
the  workmen.  This  is  why  Aristotle  said  that  the  other 
Bciences  depend  upon  metaphysics  as  the  most  general  science 
and  must  derive  from  it  their  principles,  demonstrated  by  it.' 
You  must  know  also  that  true  etliics  is  to  metaphysics  what 
practice  is  to  theory,  beeause  u|k)U  tlie  doctrine  of  substances 
in  common  depends  the  knowledge  of  spirits  and  particularly 
of  God  and  the  soul  which  gives  a  proper  meaning  to  justice 
and  virtue.  For  as  I  have  elsewhere  *  remarked,  if  there  were 
neither  providence  nor  a  future  life,  tlie  wise  man  would  be 
B<»e  limited  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  for  he  would  refer 
everything  merely  to  his  present  satisfaction,  and  even  this 
satisfaction,  which  appears  already  in  Socrates,  in  the  em- 
peror Marcus   Aurelius,    in   Epictetus   and  other  ancients,* 

■  C/.  AriatotlP,  Mtlaphgi..  a.  2.  Ue2MI83>.  tho  object  ol  whkb  )i  to  prove 
tbe  depeodenre  or  tbe  otber  wlencen  upou  metapbyilcs,  luiit  In  whlcli  Uie  lenn 
j^ni' rrcquenllf  uccnn  In  thIaspeclQcsenae;  (/.  especUlly  UlCt>>,  T,  S:  if  iwir- 

■ntr  vtr  w>  iviiM'n'  i"  Tvr  ovT^f  ••■irr^Hgv  wirrtv  rt  i^niiiitnt  SHBa.  For  tlie 
comparison  to  tlie  Bri^hitect.  rf.  1.  9K1  •,.%.  — Th. 

*L«dbnilz  refers  perbapa  to  what  he  aald  In  Xrm  Kiiniyt,  Bk.  L,  chap.  3. 
I  S.Th.  (3),  ante,  pp.  Mi-ST;   or  In  the  PrelMe  to  Ms  C»dtz  JurU  ffnilmm 
MplomaUcu;  {  13  (Dutens,  4.  Pt.  tU.,  ■JHOi) :     "  Vt  vero  unlveniall  demanslni' 
tlone  eonfieistar,  omne  hunestum  osse  utile.  H  omn?  turpe  damniraum, 
nwada  eat  ImmortBlitas  anlma!,  et  rerlor  uuiversl  Dt>UH,"  etc.  — Tr. 

*  Marcos  Aurelius  Antoninus.  I21-IH0,  the  noblest  of  tlie  Roman  Euipi-i 
whom  Mtdilaliimt  or  TTwu-jhtt  exhibit  the  Stole  phllosopliy  at  Its  best  on 
■mmtl  and  religious  side,  and  present  a  morality  nearvr  to  tbal  oI  the  New 
1  that  of  any  utiier  pamin  writer,    Eds.  of  the  Oreek  Text 
'.  M.  Si-liiillz,  If  ipzig,  IMU,  reprinted  hy  Tnuchnlt*.  1831,  oad 


k.  L,  chap.  3. 

11  demonslni' 

noiuni,  HSBu-  I 

rn.  i 

an  Euipeioni.  I 

tebcstonih.  I 

(  of  the  New  1 

>  Greek  Text  ^J 

iU.  1831,  oad  ^^M 

..  Google  ^^B 


moved  from  being  trifliog  or  purely  verbal.  But  this  I 
seems  to  be  tliat  iu  \r'ii:'!i  two  iibstnicts  are  affirmed  the  one 
the  other;  tor  example,  that  paraimony  is  frugality,  that 
\fratilnd«  ia  juiUitx;  and  however  sjieeioua  these  luid  other 
propositions  sometimes  appear  at  first  sight,  yet  when  \n 
press  their  force,  we  lisd  that  it  all  amounts  to  uotliiug  else 
tbao  the  signiiicatiou  of  tlie  terms. 

77i.  But  the  si^oificatioiis  of  terms,  i.f.  di'tiuitioiis  united 

with  identical  axioms,  express  the  principles  of  all  demoustra- 

ItioDs:  and  as  these  definitions  can  make  knunn  at  the  same 

le  the  ideas  and  their  possibility,  it  is  plain  that  what 

ipends  on  them  is  not  always  jiurely  verlral.     As  for  the 

iple  that  gratitude  is  justice,  or  rather  a  part  of  justice,  it 

Dot  tn  be  despised,  for  it  shows  that  what  is  nailed  nctin 

or  the  complaint  which  can  be   made  against  the 

angrateful,  should  be  less  neglected  in  the  tribunals.     The 

Komans  received  this  action  against  the  Liborti,"  or  freedmen, 

and  still  to-day  it  should  have  place  as  regards  the  revocation 

of  gifts.     For  the  rest,  1  have  already  said  elsewhere  ■  that 

tbstract  ideas  also  may  be  attributed  to  one  another,  the  genus 

the  species,  as  in  the  statements:  dui-alion  is  a  ctnUinuilg, 

trttie  is  a  habit;  but  universal  justice  is  not  only  a  virtue, 

,lMit  it  is  indeed  the  complete  ethical  virtue. 


CHAI'TER   IX 


OV    OrR   KKO' 


'   OUR    EXISTENCK' 


,  f  1,  PA.  We  have  hitherto  eousidered  only  the  essences  of 
Slings,  and  as  our  mind  knows  them  only  by  abntraciton,  by 
"'detaching  them  from  every  particular  existence,  other  than 
that  which  is  in  our  understanding,  they  give  us  absolutely 
no  knowledge  of  any  real  existence.     And  the  universal  prop- 

'  C/.  Cod.  JuKlin.,  S,  5fi.  1.  fi,  nncl  10.  — Tr. 

) Owfaudt, Enlmaau. HiiJ  Janet  read  "leg  lllwrtei";  Jaeqtiea  rsadii  "1m 

■  C/.  Bk.  m.,  cha|.,  :i,  5  10,  Tli.,  ai.if,  p.  SIX  —  Tn. 

» LiKke"*  tltlB  i«.  'Of  our  knnwledge  ot  ezlaltjic«/'  Phllos.  Works.  Vol.2. 
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oaitione  of  which  we  may  have  a  certain  knowledge,  do  not 
relate  to  existence.  Further,  every  time  we  attribute  anything 
to  an  individual  of  a  genus  or  a  species  by  a  proposition,  which 
would  not  be  cnrtain  if  the  same  were  attributed  to  the  genns 
or  sjwciea  in  general,  the  proposition  belongs  only  to  the  exist- 
ence and  makes  known  only  an  accidental  union  in  the  thin^ 
existing  in  particular,  as  when  we  say,  such  a  man  is  learned. 

Th.  Very  well,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  philosophers 
also,  distinguishing  so  often  between  what  is  essence  and  what 
fxiiilence,  refer  to  existence  everything  which  is  aceidenlal  or 
coiiliii'jent.  Very  often  we  do  not  even  know  whether  the  uni- 
versal pro[>ositions,  which  we  know  only  by  experience,  are 
not  perhaps  accidental  also,  because  our  experience  is  limited; 
as  in  the  countries  wlicre  water  is  not  frozen,  this  pro]>ositii>n 
which  will  Ihi  formed  about  it,  that  water  is  always  in  a  fluid 
stfit4'.  is  not  essential,  anil  we  know  it  by  coming  into  colder 
eountries.  Hut  we  may  take  the  accidental  in  a  more  limited 
Hentte.  si>  that  there  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  mean  between  it  and 
the  fsitentMl;  and  this  mean  is  the  natural  {le  natttrel),  i.e.  tliat 
which  does  not  U^long  to  the  thing  necessarily,  but  vhkb. 
nevertheless,  agrees  with  it  of  itself  if  nothing  prevents. 
Thus,  some  one  might  maintain  that  it  is  not  indeed  e^s^en- 
ti:il.  but  that  it  is  at  least  natural,  for  water  to  remain  fluid. 
We  niiijiit  maintain  this,  I  say,  but  it  is  not,  howevrr.  a 
denionstratt'il  fact,  and  |ierhajis  the  inhabitants  of  the  nioon. 
if  then'  :irr'  any.  would  have  reason  to  believe  the  statemenl 
no  less  groundeil  that  it  is  natnrat  for  water  to  be  froieu. 
'I'here  an'  otluT  cases,  however,  where  the  natural  is  less 
doubt  fu) :  for  t'<(am|de,  a  r.ty  of  light  always  continues  straight 
in  the  s^ime  nuHlium  unless  it  accidentally  meets  some  si 
which  n'ti>H'ts  it.  For  the  rest.  Aristotle  was  accustomed  W 
n'fcr  to  matter  the  source  of  accidental  things;'  but  then  " 
nuist  understand  theT*>bv  sei-ondarx'  matter,  i.e.  the  heapw 
mass  of  Usiic 

S -.  n.  I  have  already  *  remarked,  following  the  excelJeot 
KnjiUsh  author  who  wmte  the  Essay  eonceraing  VadersUnd- 
ing.  that  we  know  ottr  rMMeitee  by  intuition,  that  ofGei^ 

•  ty- Mk.  IV,.  «fci«^x  \  IV.  «*w,  ^oe.- 
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demonstration,  and  that  of  other  things  by  sensation,  g  3. 
Now  this  intuition  which  makes  known  our  existence  to  our- 
selveB,  makes  it  known  to  iis  with  an  evidence  complete, 
incapable  of  being  proved  and  liaving  no  need  of  proof;  so 
that  even  when  I  attempt  to  doubt  all  things,  this  doubt  itself 
does  not  allow  me  to  doubt  ray  own  existence.  In  line,  we 
have  on  this  point  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  that  can  be 
imagined. 

Th.  I  am  entirely  agreed  as  to  all  this.  And  I  add  that 
the  immediate  apperception  of  our  existence  and  of  our 
thoughts  furnishes  tis  the  first  truths  a  posteriori,  or  of  fact, 
i.e.  tliejirsi  experieiices,  as  the  identical  propositions  contain 
the  first  truths  a  priori,  or  of  reason,  i.e.  the  Jirnt  liijhtu  {lea 
premiires  lumiires).^  Both  are  incapable  of  proof,  and  may  be 
called  immediate;  the  former,  because  they  are  immediate 
between  the  understanding  and  its  object;  the  latter,  because 
they  are  intermediate  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate. 


CHAPTER  X 


OP   OUa   K^'OWLKDGK   OP   THK   EXIBTKNC'B   OP   OOD 


^PHtich  it  is  adorned,  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness; 
fbr  the  senses,  perception,  and  the  reason  furnish  us  manifest 
proofs  of  his  existence. 

Th.  God  has  not  only  given  the  soul  faculties  suitable  for 
knowing  him,  but  he  has  also  impressed  upon  it  characters 
which  indicate  him,  although  the  soul  needs  faculties  to  per- 
ceive these  characters.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  discus- 
Riuns  we  have  already  bad  upon  ideas  and  innate  truths, 
among  which  I  reckon  the  idea  of  God  and  the  truth  of  hia 
existence.     Let  us  come  rather  to  the  fact. 

Ph.  Now,  although  the  existence  of  God  is  the  truth  most 
easily  proved  by  the  reason,  and  its  evidence  equals,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  of  mathematical  demonstrations,  it  yet 
demands   attention.     It   needs  at    once    only  reflection    ujx)n 

1  SehMUichiDldt  trnnBlnin:  "iIIe  encen  Erloachtongen  t,\u  dem  Ihdmb," 
^^Lt.  ItM  flrn  Ulnminallomi  tium  wilhio.  — Tr. 


^ 


.vCtio' 


oui'selves  and  our  owu  indubitable  existence.  §  2.  Thus  I  sup- 
pose that  every  one  knows  that  something  actuaUy  exials,  and  that 
thus  there  is  a  real  being.  If  there  ia  any  one  who  can  duubt 
hia  owu  existence,  I  declare  that  I  do  not  speak  to  him,  S  3. 
We  know  also  by  an  intuitive  knowledge  that  hare  nothing  can- 
not produce  a  real  being.  Whence  it  follows,  with  niatiiemat- 
ical  evidence,  that  eomeUung  baa  existed  from  ait  eternity,  since 
everything  which  has  a  beginning  must  have  been  produced 
by  something  else,  §  4.  Now  eveiy  being  which  di-aws  its 
existence  from  another,  draws  also  from  it  all  it  has,  and 
all  its  faculties.  The  eternal  source  of  all  beings  is  then 
also  the  principle  of  all  their  powers,  so  tliat  thin  eternal  being 
musl  be  also  aU-powerfid.  §  5.  Further,  man  finds  in  himself 
knowledge.  Titers  ia,  then,  an  intelligent  being.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  thing  absolutely  destitute  of  knowledge  and  per- 
ception to  produce  an  intelligent  being,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
the  idea  of  matter,  deprived  of  thought,  to  produce  it  of  itself. 
The  source  of  things  is  then  intelligent,  and  there  has  been  an 
intelligent  being  from  all  eten\ity.  g  6,  An  eternal,  very  jjower- 
ful,  and  very  intelligent  being  is  what  we  call  Qad.  If,  how- 
ever, any  one  were  found  so  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  that 
man  is  ttie  only  being  having  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  lie  has  been  formed  by  pure  chance,  and  that  it 
is  this  same  principle,  blind  and  without  knowledge,  which 
carries  on  all  the  rest  of  the  universe,  I  shall  advise  him  to 
examine  at  his  leisure  the  wholly  solid  and  emphatic  censure 
of  Cicero  ("'Ete  Legibus,"  lib.  2).  Certainly,  he  says,  no  one 
could  be  so  foolishly  arrogant  as  to  think  that  he  has  within 
himself  an  understanding  and  reason,  and  yet  that  there  is  no 
intelligence  governing  the  heavens  and  all  this  vast  universe.' 
From  what  I  have  just  said  it  clearly  follows  that  we  have  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  God  than  of  anything  else  outside  na. 
Th,  I  assure  you,  sir,  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  something  against  this 
demonstration;  but  I  do  it  solely  in  order  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity to  till  up  the  void.     It  is  principally  in  the  part 

'  Cicero,  De  I-fff;  Bk.  II.,  chap.  T:  "  QuM  est  enlm  veriiu.  quam  Demlnnn 
esse  oportcre  Inm  itiilte  Hrrofrnutem.  ut  In  se  rBtloiiem  Gtmentem  putet  iDeaae,' 
In  hbIo  mundoqiie  nan  pntci  ?  Ant  ut  ea  qn»  vlx  sumnia  ingeaii  ratione  com- 
preliendnt.  nalla  rations  moverl  putet?  "  —  Tb. 
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where  you  conclude  (g  3)  that  sometliiiig  lias  existed  from  all 
eternity.  I  find  therein  some  ambiguity,  if  that  means  that 
there  never  has  been  any  time  in  mhich  nolhitig  existed.  I  admit 
it,  and  it  follciws  ti'uly  from  the  preceding  propositions  by 
an  inference  wholly  niiitliematical.  For  if  there  had  always 
been  nothing,  there  would  always  have  been  nothing,  nothing 
being  unable  to  produce  a  being;  tlien  we  ourselves  should  not 
be,  which  is  contrary  to  the  first  truth  of  experience.  But  the 
couseqnence  appears  at  once,  that  by  the  statement  that  some- 
thing has  existed  from  all  eternity,  you, mean  an  eternal 
thing.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  in  virtue  of  what  you 
have  hitherto  advanced,  that  if  tlicre  Ii:is  always  been  some- 
thing, there  has  always  been  a  certain  thing,  i.e.  an  eternal 
being.  For  certain  opponents  will  say  that  I  have  been  pro- 
duced by  other  things,  and  these  things  by  others.  Further, 
if  some  a'.lmit  eternal  beings  (as  the  Epicureans  their  atoms) 
they  will  not  think  themselves  compelled  for  that  reason  to 
admit  an  eternal  being  who  is  the  only  source  of  all  the 
others.  For  if  they  should  admit  that  this  which  gives  exist- 
ence, gives  also  the  other  qualities  and  powers  of  the  tiling, 
they  will  deny  that  a  single  thing  gives  existence  to  the 
others,  and  they  will  say  also  that  in  each  thing  many  others 
must  concur.  Thus  we  shall  not  reach  by  this  alone  a  source 
of  all  the  powers.  Yet  it  is  very  reasonable  to  judge  that 
there  is  one,  and  also  that  the  universe  is  governed  with  wis- 
dom. Hut  when  we  believe  matter  susceptible  of  thought,  we 
may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  it  is  ntft  impossible  that  it 
may  produce  something.  At  least  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring 
forward  a  proof  wliich  does  not  show  at  the  same  time  that  it 
ia  wholly  incapable  of  it;  and,  assuming  that  our  thought 
comes  from  a  thinking  being,  may  we  take  it  as  admitted, 
without  prejudice  to  the  demonstration,  that  this  must  he 
God? 

5  7.  Ph.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  excellent  man  from  whom 
I  have  borrowed  this  demonsti'ation  is  ca[>able  of  perfecting 
it;  and  I  shall  try  to  influence  him  to  do  so,  since  he  could 
scarcely  render  a  greater  service  to  the  public.  You  also  de- 
sire it.  This  makes  me  think  tliat  you  do  not  consider  it 
Deeessary,  in  order  to  shut  the  mouths  of  atheists,  to  make 
ererything  revolve  upon  the  existence  of  the  idea,  ot  Goi.  \ti 
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US,  as  some  do,  who  attat^h  themselves  too  strongly  to  this 
favorite  discovery  even  to  lejecting  all  other  demonstrations 
of  the  existence  of  God,'  or  at  least  attempting  to  weaken 
tlieiii  and  forbidding  to  employ  them  as  If  they  were  weak  or 
false;  although  at  bottom  they  are  proofs  which  show  us  so 
clearly  and  in  a  manner  so  convincing  the  existence  of  this 
sovereign  being  by  the  consideration  of  our  own  existence, 
and  of  the  sensible  parts  of  tlie  universe,  that  I  think  no  wise 
man  ouj^ht  to  resist  them, 

Th.  Although  I  am  for  innate  ideas,  and  in  particular  for 
that  of  God,  I  do  not  think  that  tlie  demonstrations  of  the 
Cartesians  drawn  from  the  idea  of  God  are  perfect.  I  have 
shown  fully  elsewhere  *  (in  the  "Actes  de  Leipsic,"  and  in 
tlie  "Menioires  de  Trevoux")  that  what  Descartes  has  bor- 
rowed from  Anselm,'  Archbishop  of  Gaiiterbury,  is  very  beau- 

'  Descnrtea  relied  majnly.  and  Spinoia  eiolusively,  on  tbe  ootologiralori 
firiori  nrKiinii^iil  for  llie  proof  of  Uod's  exislenue.  S|>iDoza's  system,  in  fact, 
did  nut  luliuil  llie  iwnnlliilily  of  any  other  arpumeiil,  since  God  is  the  only  tab- 
slnnor  nnil  all  olfier  Ihiiiga  are  merely  modes,  aoeidents,  or  expressions  at  ihM 
mibuluiire.  Cf.  DMiartes,  .Vedilationt,  III.  and  V..  Voltch"s  tnDS.,  pp.  US*?., 
H;I  tq..  Pria.il..  Phlli't..  Pi.  I..  {{  13  >q.,  Veitch,  pp.  198  rq.,  Ditcouri  dr  la 
Sl.-lhml.-.  Pi.  IV.,  \Xlcli,  pp.  ;U  »<(.,-  Spinoxa,  Klhita,  Pi.  I.,  ed.  VanVlotenand 
Ijtiicl.  Vi>l.  1,  i)p.  ;S  »7..  Irans.  Elwes,  Vol.2,  pp.  4S  iq.;  letter  lo  De  Vri», 
V.  V.  it  I.,.i.  :ll.  trans.  E.-.!.  .115.  Also  on  Descartes.  Windelband,  Jli.t.nf  Philat, 
imiH.  by  TuFlH,  :tli:>~:t.  iOi:  oii  Spinoza,  ibid..  401,  40T-10.  l^ibnitz.  while  wek- 
iii;!  to  forrm-t  and  I'mnplete  the  onloloKi™!  arKmnenl.  nial(e!i  the  telei'lopnl 
form  of  llie  a  /xiiriTjuri  areument.  in  bis  doctrine  of  monads  ami  iheirpn- 
eslalil  lulled  liarniony.  oneof  llie  con  sill  nent  principles  of  hia  svsl  em.  Cf.lMo- 
/.uri,.  H,ilarr  o'lilra  allitiHui.  lOiS,  Gcrhardt,  4,  105-1011,  Erdmann,  45-i;. 
Dniens.  I,  .V«:  PrinriiHI  Jr  /.i  n.ttiire  rt  dr  la  '/nier,  }{  II  iii,.  6.r>,«n.E- 
Tlli.  trauH.  Dnnran.  ^14,  .VoHo.Mu,,if.  }{  .18  tq..  Q.  H,  lil»,  E.  TW,  trans.  D..  US. 
■.eibiillf'sdiH-lrineofmunailsilemanils  (be  exiitenre  of  God  lu  its  necoauj 
Knmml  and  t'oniplenienl.  Cf.  riHlr,  p.  SB,  nirte  1.  He  reesKled  all  the  «r|E* 
MetilA  t«T  linl's  exisirnre  X-t  valnnhle  and  nrjced  men  lo  perfect  then).  '.'/■ 
in/fii,  p.  .tns.  uuiv  S.    On  his  doilrlne,  .•/.  Windelbanit,  np.  cil..  i'30~KS.  — Ta, 

-l,eil>alM  mean*  the  Jlnt.  df  V";t..  Ter.  el  Id.,  pnbllahed  In  the  ".Ui 
Krnd.  l.l|w.,"  Nov.,  UHI,  and  roun>l  in  Oerhanll.  4,  43S.  Brdmanii,  7V,  Dntcnf, 
U.  II.  I.,  l4,.lHnrl.-.>,.'il4|in  Fn-n.-h).  inins.  D<inran.3T:  and  Ilie  Dtlndimf 
slr.irioii  ('.irir'i'lVitiif.  etf..|«iblis)inl  in  ihe  "  M^moires  deTr^vnux."  I?l)l.  G- 
4.  4in.  K.  IT7.  l>ul«>n».  J.  )t.  t.,  ■S•^.  .tanet.  i.  !»»,  trana.  Dnncan.  1311.— Tft. 

*  .4nu>lra,  llKKt-lIW.  ■r.-hl.isliop  of  Canlerhury  from  lOm  till  his  deaih,  tat 
IhrreMl  r»<iiuleri>rihe  I'liHsiiau  S<'h«laatifism  of  the  Middle  Age.  was  a  dif 
llnRiiiiiheil  phlhwiphrr  and  theol«!:ian.  irhow  fame  reals  cliieHy  upon  hl>  onto- 
hifltral  or  ■  |>r«tri  uinment  for  Ihe  eiislen<v  of  God.  and  bfa  theory  of  Ittf 

■ lUoa  km  ■tanemenl.     His  fJi*™  are  found  In  Mifcne,  Patrol.  Cur. 

-  Vd.  tSL  Tlte  mcM  important  for  phikwoplij  ai«  the  Ctir  Dnt 
*fc«»l»ti»w>.  kdA  xte  PT\ito>fi«Nu  Tte  two  latt«r,  with  Gauilol 
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tiful  and  really  very  ingenious,  but  that  there  is  still  a  gap 
therein  to  be  filled.  This  celebrated  archbishop,  wlio  was 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  able  men  of  his  time,  congratu- 
lates himself,  not  without  reason,  for  having  discovered  a 
means  of  proving  the  existence  of  God  apriori,  by  means  of 
its  own  notion,  without  recurring  to  its  effects.  And  this  is 
very  nearly  the  force  of  his  argument:  God  is  the  greatest, 
■  or  (as  Descartes  says)  the  most  perfect  of  beings,  or  rather  a 
being  of  supreme  grandeur  and  perfection,  including  all  de- 
grees thereof.  That  is  the  notion  of  God.  See  now  how 
existence  follows  from  tliis  notion.  To  exist  is  something 
more  than  not  to  exist,  or  rather,  existence  adds  a  degree  to 
grandeur  and  perfection,  and  as  Descartes  states  it,  existence 
is  itself  a  perfection.  Therefore  this  degree  of  grandeur  and 
perfection,  or  rather  this  perfection  which  consists  in  exist- 
ence, is  in  this  supreme  all-great,all-perfect  being:  for  otherwise 
some  degree  would  be  wanting  to  it,  contrary  to  its  definition, 
Consetpiently  this  supreme  being  exists.  The  Scholastics, 
not  excepting  even  their  Doctor  Angelieus,'  have  misunder- 

refiilntlnn  of  the  Ptatiogiam,  entltleal  Liher  pro  intipiente,  and  Anselra'a 
replf ,  Librr  apotoyelkui.  were  ediMd  by  C.  HoaH,  Tiiblngea,  1883.  There  1b 
a  French  trans.,  with  notes,  of  the  Monolo'/ium  and  Prorlot/ium  by  Bouchltt^, 
Le  Bationflitme  Chretien,  Paris,  1»42;  and  an  EiiKllsh  trans,  of  the  Prot- 
logium  and  Lib.  apohiuelAa  the  "Blbllotheca  Sacra,"  Vol.  S  [1K5I],  pp.  629 
«9..  TOI  tq.,t.DA  of  the  Ciu- Oeiu  ffomoi',  iftirf..  Vol.  11  [1884],  pp.T2a«9.,  13 
[1855] ,  02  iq.  His  ontolo^lcBl  argument  is  found  In  the  I'mtloi/iam  and  the 
lAbur  frpologtIkUK.  An  excellent  account  ot  It  is  tciven  in  UeberwnK-Helnze, 
Gerch.d.  Philoi.,H\i  ed.,  Berlin,  IBSS,  Vol.  2,  p.  WiHf.,  Ene.  trans,  from  4th 
German  ed.,  New  Vork,  I8TI,  Vol.  1,  pp.  .'Wl-Wk  C/.  also  Windelland,  Ititt. 
of  Phllot.,  trans,  by  Tufls.  pp.  2tll-3l4 :  Hulford,  The  R'public  of  Gnil,  pp.  4, 
6,  4th  «d.,  Boston,  IWi.  Fnr  furtiier  acconnt  of  Anwlm's  life  and  philosophy, 
<;/■.  Hasse.  Antflm  roa  Caiil'rbani,  3  vols.,  Leipzig,  iH4:t,  1((B2  {ontolog.  argt. 
In  Vol.  2,  pp.2.-0-2)Ki):  Stiicki,  Oftrh.  d.  Phiht.  d.  Afitd-lo/tKrit,  1,  lSI-20Bi 
Haiin<au,  HMoire  da  la  PbiUis.  Sr/iolattigur.  Paris,  1873-flO,  1,  aSTi-HT. 

For  expoHltlnns  and  criticisms  ot  the  nTitoIoKlca]  an;nment,  rf.  Kant,  Krit. 
d.  T.  VernanfL.  ed.  Rosenkran!:  and  Schuliert.  3,  4«i2-470,  ei.  HarleiiKtein, 
1K:(K.  3,  4CI>-Krl,  181)7,  :i,4na-411.ed.  Klrchman,  Leipzig.  lHTT,l,47li-4a:l,  trans. 
Muller.  1  vol.  ed.,  60K-B18;  E,  Caird,  Thf  Phlloi.  of  Kanl,  Ola-gow,  1877, 
«.-».  (H'2.  Tht  (Jrit.  Philos,  i>f  Kant.  New  York,  18811,  2,  110,  130;  Hecel. 
Vorlmtiniien  S.  d.  Bfteeite  fom  Datelii  Goltet,  In  his  Philon.  d.  Relia., 
Anhnne.  2,  307  ii9.,3d  ed.,  Berlin,  1840;  Domer.  VhriM.  atauben'lehre.l.Wl 
aq.,  Eng.  trans..  1,  214  ti/.;  Pfleiderer,  Philot.  d.  RHig..  2.  371  4g.,  2d  ed., 
Berlin.  IHH4,  En?- trans,,  3,  371  sf.  — Tn. 

1  l.r.  Tliomas  Aqninas,  122S  or  I237-13T4.  For  his  critique  of  the  ontologl- 
cal  argament,  rf.  Numma  throloi/lK,  Pt.  I.,  Quest  2,  Article  1 ;  Contra  oen- 
lUet,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  II ;  and  Stiickl,  Oe«-A,  d.  Philox.  d.  MitWIaWera,  WA^*- 
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stood  this  nrgitment,  and  have  taken  it  as  a  para]ogisiii;  Id 
which  respect  they  were  altogether  wrong,  and  Descartes. 
who  studied  quite  a  long  time  tlie  scholastic  philosophy  at  the 
Jesuit  (lollcge  of  La  Fleche,  had  great  reason  for  re-estahlisb- 
ing  it.  It  is  uiit  a  paralogisiUj  hut  it  is  aii  imi>erfect'  demou- 
stration,  wliich  assuuies  sometlilng  that  must  still  be  provHl 
in  order  to  render  it  matlieiuiitically  evident;  that  is.  it  is 
tacitly  assumed  that  this  idea  of  the  all-great  or  all-|>erfK't 
being  is  passible,  luid  implies  no  contradiction.  And  it  is 
already  something  that  Ky  this  remark  it  is  provetl  that 
asmtmhi'j  Unit  God  in  possible,  he  exists,  which  is  the  privilege 
of  divinity  alony.  AVe  have  the  right  to  presume  the  i>osBi- 
bility  of  every  being,  and  especially  tliat  of  Goil.  until  some  mt 
proves  the  contrary.  So  tliat  this  metaphysical  argument 
already  gives  a  morally  demonstrative  conclusion,  wliich  de- 
clares that  according  to  the  present  state  of  oxir  knowledge  we 
muat  judge  that  GimI  exists,  and  act  in  conformity  thereto- 
Uut  it  is  to  lie  desired,  nevertheless,  that  clever  men  ai-hieve 
the  [Icinoustratiou  witti  tlie  strictness  of  a  mathematical  proof, 
and  I  think  I  have  elsewhere*  said  something  that  may  serve 
this  eiul,  Tlie  other  argument  of  Descartes,  which  under- 
tiikes  to  pi-ove  the  existence  of  God  because  the  idea  of  hira  is 
in  our  soul,  and  must  have  come  from  the  original,  is  still  less 
conclusive.  For  in  the  first  pl.ice  this  argument  has  this  ile- 
fei't,  in  common  with  the  preceding,  that  it  assumes  that  there 
is  in  u.f  HUfli  an  iilea,  i.e.  that  God  is  jxtssible.  For  what 
DestMrtes  alleges,  that  in  speaking  of  God  we  know  what  ire 

2],  A'.y.    S|.hu<?ji  !!]:-•  >»\if*  AriniiiitM  I 

ftrsni I ;  .'■.  K-ri,    V.  fl,.„\.l,li„.i  .„„  >; 

ten  iiii.t  Uiii.1,  V..I. :;,  |..  ^tfi.-..  »uil  Si-liaurwl 

(Vol-  1^  -r  ■!.  II'  V.  KUvliniittiirit   I'kitm.  Hibliolbrk),  p.  (>,  M  ed.,  Brtbx. 

IN74.    Hi. 

u;  ili:ir.li  r.-:il*-|i;irf:iii.'";  Knlninm 
Til.'  r.M.1liii:  .>r  <:.  is  .'ti.leiillr  ii  Mh.  o 
n'.iii:r.s  iliMi  III  ]■:..  .1..  aii.l  .1,  — Tii, 

i  }.vi'-ii\ij  liiTi'  iiri.li:!' l,v  ii'Vrs  in  the  He  l.i  lUmonriratinti  Varletiii*'. 
ei.-.,  17111.  i;  Tli^ifU,  4.  mv  Krvlmniiii.  177.  DiileiiH.  !.  Pi.  I.,  LIM.  trans.  l>iin- 
eiin,  i:i>.  I(>ii  •:''.  ^ilsi<  li.  4.  '.ir-'-^K^.  401-Ui:;.  (mns.  Duncan,  1X>-136:  Anitn'^i- 
ri-rii'ii.s  11.  (..>f.i.i  ;(■■•.. iWriH  I'riniiitiorum  fartetifiiiurum,  lUltt.  PI. L. Hi 
Art.  14.  IS.  ■ii\  li.  4.  :'.'MHil>.  imnH.  Ihinean,  SO-Al.  nnd  Letters  to  Jacqwl.^ 
Xi>v.,  ITi'.*.  (i.  :>.  4I'J  sf..  IjMter  tit  Conring.  Jan.  3, 16TS,  0. 1,  188,  E.  TM:  cot- 
rMiH>ii<ti>iie<i  with  Kt'khanl.  d.  1.  ^1^  k.;.  :  am]  Slain,  f^Sbnii  u.  Spinota,  Bn- 
kfV  VII.,  p.UlM:  frvbtitio  tsitltntiK  IM  vx  fjiu  ttitnlia.  ~Ti,. 
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are  saying,  and  that  consequently  we  have  an  idea,  is  a  de^p- 
tive  indication,  since  in  speaking  of  perpetual  mechanical 
roovement,  for  example,  we  know  what  we  are  saying,  and 
yet  this  movement  is  an  impossible  thing,  of  which,  conse- 
quently, we  can  have  only  an  apparent  idea.  Secondly,  this 
same  argument  does  not  sufficiently  prove  that  the  idea  of 
God,  if  we  have  it,  must  come  from  the  original.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  delay  here  at  present.  You  will  say,  sir,  to  me, 
that  recognizing  in  us  the  innate  idea  of  God,  I  ought  not  to 
say  that  we  may  question  whether  tliere  is  one.  But  I  per- 
mit this  doubt  only  in  relation  to  a  strict  demonstration  based 
upon  the  idea  alone.  For  we  are  otherwise  sufficiently  assured 
of  the  idea  and  of  the  existence  of  God.  And  you  will  re- 
member that  I  have  shown  how  ideas  are  in  us,  not  always  in 
such  wise  that  we  are  conscious  of  them,  but  always  in  such 
wise  that  we  may  draw  them  from  our  own  depths  and  make 
them  perceivable.  And  this  is  also  my  belief  concerning  the 
idea  of  God,  the  possibility  and  existence  of  which  I  hold  to 
be  demonstrated  in  more  tlian  one  way.  And  the  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  itself  furnishes  a  new  and  incontestable  means 
of  so  doing.'  I  believe  also  that  nearly  all  the  means  which 
have  been  employed  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  are  good 
and  might  be  of  service,  if  we  would  perfect  them,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  neglect  that  drawn 
from  the  order  of  things.' 

§  D.  Ph.  It  will  perhaps  be  proper  to  insist  a  little  upon  this 
question,  whether  a  thinking  being  can  come  from  a  non- 
thinking being  deprived  of  all  sensation  and  knowledge  such 
as  matter  may  be.  g  10.  It  is  indeed  ipiite  evident  that  a 
part  of  matter  is  incapable  of  producing  anything  of  itself, 
and  of  giving  itself  motion;  its  motion  must  then  either  l)e 
ptcrnal  or  be  impressed  upon  it  by  a  more  powerful  being.  If 
this  motion  were  eternal,  it  would  always  be  incapable  of  pro- 
duoing  knowledge.  Divide  matter  into  as  many  little  parts  as 
you  please,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  spiritualize  it,  give  it  all 

'  C/.  anlt.  p.  3KI,  note  1.  — Tr. 

'  Leibnitz's  Idea  Is  that  all  riKhl  thoDRlit,  ft  thornuKli-fwliift  nnd  ileep  enciiigh, 
must  at  lut  leail  back  to  (iod,  Itti  orlKiiia.!  Hoiirci;.  None  otthe  proofs  of  (kid's 
exlalence  are  tlierefore  tn  be  cast  hsIiIp,  but  tlie  essential  alKniflcance  of  each 
U  to  be  «ou)(Iit  out  and  ascertnlned  and  \a  form  perfected,  and  all  are  to  be 
united  lata  one  organic  vhole.  —  Tb. 
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figures  and  mutioiis  you  wish,  make  it  a  globe,  a  cube,  a  prUm, 
a  cylinder,  etc.,  wliose  diameters  are  only  the  one-milliouth 
part  of  a  gry,  which  is  oue-teuth  of  a  line,  which  is  one-tenth 
of  an  iiicli,  which  is  ouc-tentli  of  a  pliilosophical  foot,  which 
is  onc-tiiird  of  a  pendulum,  each  vibration  of  which  in  the 
hititudc  of  fony-tive  degrees  is  equal  to  one  second  of  time. 
This  particle  of  matter,  small  as  it  is,  will  act  upon  otlier 
bodies  of  a  size  jiroportioiial  to  itself  no  differently  thau 
bodies  of  an  inch  or  a  foot  in  diameter  act  among  them- 
selves. And  we  may  hope  as  rationally  to  produce  feeling, 
thought,  and  knowledge,  by  putting  together  gross  parts  of 
matter  in  a  certain  figure  and  motion,  as  by  means  of  the 
smallest  parts  of  matter  in  the  world.  These  last  knock, 
push,  and  resist  each  other  just  as  the  great  ones  do,  and  this 
is  all  tliey  can  do.  But  if  matter  could  draw  from  its  bosom 
feeling,  perce])tion,  and  knowledge,  immediately  and  with- 
out mivcliinerj',  or  without  the  aid  of  figures  anil  motions. 
then  their  possession  must  be  an  inseparable  property  of 
matter  and  of  all  its  ]>arts.  To  which  one  could  add  that, 
though  the  general  and  specific  idea  we  have  of  matter 
leads  us  to  s[)eak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  single  in  diud- 
ber,  yet  all  matter  is  not  properly  one  individual  thing,  whict 
exists  in  a  material  being  or  a  single  body  that  we  knov  oi 
can  conceive.  So  that  if  matter  were  the  first  eternal  thini- 
ing  iK'iug,  there  would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  and  thint- 
ing  Ix'ing,  bnt  an  infinite  nnnilier  of  eternal  infinite '  tbinkii)^ 
U'injpi,  inde|>i>ndent  of  one  another,  whose  forces  would  |w 
limited  and  tlumjtlits  diiitinct,  and  who  consequently  MlvC^ 
ni'ver  proihice  this  order,  harmony,  and  beauty  which  ia  t.  V^ 
in  nature.  \Yhi'uce  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  ^V^f^^d 
first  being  cannot  l>e  matter,  I  hope  that  you,  sir,  ^J^>i„] 
mon>  content  with  this  reasoning  tj^en  from  the  Cw^\\'\  be 
inithiir  of  the  priH-eding  demonstration  than  youhavt  ^^^j-tol 
to  lie  with  his  demonstration.  ^Tineited 

Til.    I    tind  the  present   reasoning  the   moat    ^         "^ 
world,  and  not  only  exact,  but  further  profound.  ^^*^sn-  ,  ,_  i\tf 
its  author.     1  juu  "ix>rfti.-tly  of  his  opinion  that  "^J^N^      ^■n^  A 
and  m<ylitieation  of  the  mrts  of  matter,  bo-w^JV^O^'^u^ioo 


>  l^k»  hM  "  finllv  •■  h*n!.  Philo*.  rort».  Vol,  2.  p. 
tatdt,  KtiiniMU).  JM^uts,  Kii4  JaD«t  mil  raad  "  infinia." 
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^^umy  be,  «ui  produce  perception;  forasmuch  as  the  gross  par- 
^■Tticles   could   nut  give  it  (us  is  iua,uifestly  admitted)  iiud  ;is 
all  is  proportional  in  the  small  parts  to  wliat  may  take  place 
in  the  great.     It  is  furthermore  an  important  i-emark  regard- 
ing matter  which  the  author  makes  liere,  tliat  it  must  not  b« 
i  a  thing  single  in  number,  or  (as  I  havK  been  wont 
l.fto  state  it)  as  a,  true  und  perfect  laonad  or  unify,  since  it  is 
toaly  a  mwta  of  an  infinite  uumbi^'r  of  beings.     Here  this  exuel- 
Tent  author  needed  but  a  step  to  arrive  at  my  system.     For  in 

■  fact  I  give  perception  to  all  these  infinite  beings,  each  one  of 
irhioh  is  like  an  animal  endowed  with  a  soul  (or  some  at^tive 

Kfmalogotid   principle  which    makes    its    true    unity),  together 

•ritb  what  is  neeeasary  to  this  being  in  order  to  be  passive 

Eftnd  endowed  with  an  organic  body.     Xow  these  beings  have 

fteceived  their  nature,  active  as  well  as  passive  (i.e.  what  they 

"lave  of  immaterial  and  material),  from  a  general  and  supreme 

Peause,  because  otherwise,  as  the  author  very  well  says,  being 

lindependent  of  one  another,  they  could  never  i)roduce  tliia 

Kortler,  Jiarmony,  and  beauty  which   is  seen   in   nature.     But 

Ltliis  argument,  which  a|){>ears  to  possess  oidy  a  moral  certainty, 

'  1  pushed  to  a  necessity  wholly  metaphysical  by  the  new  kind 

if  harmony  I  have  introduced,  which  Is  the  pre- ei'tabliaked  liar- 

■JNOny.    For  each  one  of  these  souls  exjiressing  in  its  way  what 

Ciabes  place  outside  it  and  being  unable  to  have  any  infiuen<!e 

t  other  pai'ticnlar  beings,  or  rather,  being  obliged  to  draw 

■this  expression  from  the  depths  of  its  own  nature,  each  one 

KiBUat  necessarily  have  received  this  nature  (or  this  internal 

tson  of   the  expression  of  that  which    is   outside)  from  a 

L  tmiversat  cause  upon  which  all  these  beings  depend  and  which 

makes  one  perfectly  in  accord  and  correspondent  with  another; 

a  thing  impossible  without  an  iufinite  knowledge  and  power 

and  with  an  artilice  great  as  regards  especially  the  spoiitane- 

r  ons  agreement  of  the  mechanism  with  the  acts  of  the  rational 

■  ifoul.     The  illustrious  author '  who  made  objections  against  it 

^  I  LetbDitz  here  refen  to  Elem  Bay ]«.  letT-ITOli,  a  celebrated  critic.  pbUoMO- 
tiber,  and  controveniiitllst,  who  (lublialied  In  hi*  IticUoiutairt  hiMorlque  it 
eriliqat.  Rott«rflam,  If^SMrr.  'i  toIb..  M  tA..  rerbml  anil  tnUreoil,  1702,  Brtlele 
"  RoTBriua,"  a  crillcism  of  l^lbnlti's  Sytllmr  nnutfau  de  la  nalurr.  rtc,  pnb- 
llabMl  Id  the  "  Jour,  des  HlBvaDU."  Jnne,  llilfi,  pp.  440  tg.  I>elbn)ll  wiUKbt  to 
repel  hie  crtiicismii  in  a  writiDe,  July,  iiKw.  aildrewed  to  Baxnatce  ile  BmutbI, 

'    «ditoi  of  the  "  Uisloire  det  ouvragM  de»  Hfa^'^""'"  ">''  t'°t'"Bb«d  tbvalB, 
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in  his  wonderful  Dictionary  doubted,  as  it  ■were,  whether  this 
condition  of  things  did  not  surpass  all  possible  wisdom,  saying 
that  the  wisdom  of  God  did  not  appear  to  him  too  great  for 
such  an  effect,  and  recognized  at  least  that  nevet  had  the 
feeble  conceptions  we  may  have  of  the  divine  perfection  been 
so  set  in  relief, 

g  12.  Ph.  How  delighted  I  am  at  this  ^reement  of  your 
thoughts  with  those  of  my  author !  I  hope  you  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased, sir,  if  1  give  you  an  account  also  of  the  rest  of  his 
reasoning  u|K)n  this  article.  First  be  examines  whether  the 
thinking  being,  u{>on  wliom  all  tlie  other  intelligent  bein^ 
depend  (and  with  much  stronger  reason  all  other  iMeiugs)  is 
material  or  not.  g  13.  It  is  objected  that  a  thinking  being 
might  I>e  material,  liut  be  replies  that  if  that  were  so,  it  is 
<'no_iigb  that  this  lie  an  eternal  being  which  has  an  infinite 
knowledge  and  power.  Further,  if  thought  and  matter  can  be 
seiNiratt'd,  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  will  not  follow 
from  the  eternal  existence  of  a  thinking  being.  §  14.  It  will 
further  1>e  asked  of  those  who  make  God  material  whether 
they  imagine  that  every  jiart  of  matter  thinks.  In  that  cstse 
it  will  follow'that  there  would  l>e  as  many  Gotls  as  particles 
of  uuitter.  Itiit  if  each  part  of  matter  does  not  think,  then 
tlu'rc  is  a  thinking  l)eing  composed  of  uoii-tliinking  parts, 
which  has  already  lH>en  disproved.  §  15.  To  say  that  any 
single  atom   of    matter  thinks,   and  that  the  other  parts. 

JiHv.  ns«,  ii.;EH»«7..i:/^.l>rti«nll, /,<-rt«(t.j)Ai7"».  .Vftrtfl.,  4.  .■>17-24,EriliiuuiB, 
l.»'l.t|,.lun|nr',  l.«<I-K7.I>«IMi:i.£.  Pt.  I..  T4-M).  In  ths  3d  ed.  of  his  Cirtn<ii- 
iiiij^--.  i>,  llTiiH !•;..  Kiii;-  iraruL  fniro  Sil  eit..  rarefull.v  collnted  with  the  amrti 
nix.  i<[  thi>  iiHKlna).  .1  vols..  UmkIihi.  IT3M.  4.  StXMJlti,  Bayle  aeain  diwuKil 
I>-il>iiiif  *s  vlv«R.  an<l  ii>  iliis  ilisciisaUin  Lribnitz  made  a  tboroii^li  and  M«Trk- 
iiiK  r,'|>1v.  limi  |iu1>1i'<h»-l  l<v  <n'rhnrdt.  4.  S24-ft4.  with  tbe  tltl»:  Kttrad^ 
lli-ri.'»i'..'ir.  .(.  .V.  H,i"-  ...rtiV/-  R-ranut.  p-^Smtqq.drrKditlon  *■  Tit 
\'\.t2  ■It:.-  mt.^  nn,.t.-;,i,f.  Uilmitz  pub.  a  Kvbdon  ot  this  dMitlled  ntnUtka, 
ill  171'.'.  in  tilt'  "  IliMi'ire  critique  ile  la  RrpuMiqao  dea  L^tires,"  VoLS.  p-i' 
»■;.  ""'rlianlt  I:**  |iuMisli«l  il,  4.  ."44-71,  with  many  ttdditlom  hy  L«ihiiia 
fXalM'  Knlmaiiii.  IS.-Un'l.  I1ul<-m,-J.  Pi.  I.,  tn-iO.  JanM.  S.  STtMU.  Lcibaill 
i<tii>nhcn-  (minpiillv  trfiTs  li>  Hivlc.  rifivcially  in  the  Tht'Ulirtr,  ia  Ihf  ]>r- 
linilll.iry  osnay  i-nlilliHl.  hiMVuri  (•-flimianimi^r  roaformiU  df  la  Mam  I* 
-ii.i--!,  in  which  Untie':!  Ill  }»>-tion!i  ar»  caivriilly  examined,  and  in  Pt9. 11.  u' 
111 .  wlwiv  hi>  i*  rixvA  >>n  iiRitly  *vcry  pAge.  and  which  pivsentB  a  continiMiB 
|vlruih<  »EH>n*l  him.  ThPci>in)<i<(>ilion  of  Ihf  Tht-'dir^  wmsnccanooedbjik 
ill»>-iiiB>'t>n!i  hrltl  by  I>il>nltT  with  Ijnpcn  SAphir  Charlotte  of  PmsiiB  on  ptiil^ 
«>l*hlcal  aiHl  lluwli^ical  ti>;<i>'S  suiiin-Mnt  by  tbenadiniraf  Bnyle's  KctiooiiT' 
Ft«  Utr  cotnaiwitdi'lhv  ><t  ljril<ni(r  and  Bajrlr,  </.  Getfianit,  3, 31  ag.— Tk 
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though  equally  eternal,  do  not  think,  is  to  make  the  gratttitoiu 
statement  that  one  part  of  matter  is  infinitely  above  another 
and  produces  thinking  beings  not  eternal.'  g  16.  If  we  will 
have  it  that  the  thinking  eternal  and  material  being  is  a  cer- 
tain particular  mass  of  matter  whose  parts  are  non-thinking, 
we  fall  back  upon  the  view  which  has  been  disproved;  for  the 
parts  of  matter  are  united  In  vain,  they  can  acquire  only  a 
new  local  relation,  which  cannot  give  them  knowledge.  8  17- 
It  matters  not  whether  this  mass  is  at  I'eat  or  in  motion.  If 
at  rest,  it  is  oi>ly  an  inactive  mass  which  has  no  privilege 
above  one  atom;  if  in  motion,  since  this  motion,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  parts,  is  destined  to  produce  thought, 
all  these  thoughts  will  he  accidental  and  limited,  each  part  by 
itself  being  without  thought,  and  having  nothing  which  regu- 
lates its  movements.  Thus  there  will  be  neither  freedom,  nor 
choice,  nor  wisdom,  any  more  than  in  simple  brute  matter. 
g  18.  Some  believe  that  matter  is  at  least  coetemal  with  God. 
But  they  do  not  say  why:  the  production  of  a  thinking  being, 
which  they  admit,  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  matter 
which  is  less  perfect.  And  perhaps  (says  the  author)  if  we 
would  withdraw  ourselves  a  little  from  common  ideas,  give 
wings  to  our  mind,  and  engage  in  the  profouudest  examina- 
tion we  could  make  of  the  nature  of  things,  toe  might  be  ai>le  to 
attain  a  conception,  thottgh  in  an  imperfect  vianner,  how  matter 
may  at  Jirat  have  been  made,  and  how  it  commenced  to  exist  by 
the  power  of  this  eternal  first  being.  But  we  should  see  at  the 
same  time  that  to  give  being  to  a  spirit  is  an  effect  of  this 
eternal  and  inHntte  power  much  more  difficult  to  comprehend. 
But  because  this  would  perhaps  lead  me  too  far  (he  adds) 
from  the  notions  upon  which  the  philosophy  now  in  the  Korld  is 
baaecl,  it  would  not  be  excusable  in  me  to  deviate  so  far  from 
them  or  to  inquire,  so  far  as  grammar  would  permit,  whether 
at  bottom  the  commonly  established  opinion  is  contrary  to 
this  particular  view;  it  would  be  wrong,  I  say,  for  me  to 
engage  in  this  discussion,  especially  in  this  corner  of  the  world, 
where  the  received  doctrine  is  good  enough  for  my  purpose, 
since  it  posits  as  an  indubitable  thing  that  if  the  creation  or 
beginning  of  any  snbstance  whatever  from  nothing  be  once 
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admitted,  the  creatioQ  of  every  other  substance,  except  Ute 
Creator  himself,  may  with  the  same  facility  be  assumed. 

Th.  You  have  given  me  genuine  pleasure,  sir,  by  giving  me 
some  account  of  a  profound  thought  of  your  clever  author, 
which  his  too  scrupulous  prudence  has  prevented  him  from 
producing  in  its  entirety.  It  would  be  a  great  wrong,  if  lie 
should  suppress  it  and  leave  us  there,  after  having  made  our 
mouths  water.  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing l)eautiful  and  important  concealed  behind  this  enigmati- 
cal manner.'  The  sabntance  in  large  letters  might  make  one 
suspicious  that  he  conceives  the  production  of  matter  in  the 
saine  way  as  tliat  of  tlte  accidents,  which  we  tind  no  difheultv 
in  drawing  from  nothing:  and  in  distinguishing  his  particulw 
tliought  fi-om  Ihe  philosophy  note  prevtilent  in  the  tcorld  or  in  tknl 
corner  of  the  earth,  I  do  uot  know  but  that  he  had  in  iniud  the 
Platonists,  wlio  take  matter  as  something  fleeting  and  transi- 
tory, after  the  manner  of  the  accidents,  and  had  an  alb^thrr 
difTi>rpnt  idea  of  spirits  and  souls. 

S  I'J.  Ph.   Finally,  if  some  deny  rrealion,  by  wliich  things 
are  made  from  nothing,  because  tliey  cannot  conceive  it.  our 
aiitlior,  writing  Itefore  he  knew  your  discovery  on  the  reason 
of  tlie  union  of  tlie  soul  and  the  body,  holds  against  then. 
tliat  tliey  do  not  understand  liow  voluntary  movements  are  pro' 
duced  in  bodies  by  the  will  of  tlie  soul,  and  they  cease  not  to 
believe  the  fact,  being  convinced  by  experience;  and  be  if 
(dies  with  reason  to  those  who  answer  that  the  soul  being uu- 
iile  to  prtihut'  a  new  motion,  produces  only  a  new  detennJM' 
tion  of  the  aninuil  spirits,  he  replies  to  them,  I  say,  tJiat  thf 
one  is   as  inwnceivable  as  the  other.     And  nothmg  (an  t^ 
l>etter  said  th;in  what  he  adds  on  this  occasion,  that  torijl 
to  limit  what  (iod  can  do  to  what  we  can  coui]irelwHd,  ij  . 
give  an  iuhnite  extent  to  v>ur  wm  pre  hens  ion.  or  to  mie  ,^^ 
himself  linite.  ^ 

Th.   .Mihough  now  the  ditfi.'ulty  reganling  tlie  umojj 
soul  :(nd  the  Uxlv  Iws  in  mv  view  been  removed.  ther» 
dirtieulties  el.^'w'hen'.     I  have  shown  a  posteriori  V      ""^ 
"y  the  ftr 

r*««H  u>  thi«  ii.Wlf  or  poiKio*.  TtoI««<"  3.hM,^. 

htn  hi.  »l.  of  th*  .V.."rf«««    ,i:^,i..Wi,»w,^<HWlW«|i 
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stablished  harmony,  that  all  the  monads  have  received  their 
rigin  from  God  and  depend  upon  him.  But  we  cannot  com- 
reheud  the  how  in  detail;  and  at  bottom  their  conservation 
I  nothii^  else  than  a  continual  creation,'  as  the  Scholastics 
ave  very  clearly  recognized. 


CHAPTER  XI 

OF   OUR   KNOWLRDOE  OF   THE  KXISTKXCK  OF    OTHER    THINGS 

g  1.  /%.  As,  then,  the  existence  of  God  only  has  a  necessary. ... 

)nnection  with  ours,  the  ideas  we  may  have  of  anything  no 

lore  prove  the  existence  of  this  thing  than  the  poi-trait  of  a 

lan  proves  his  existence  in  the  world,     §  2.  The  certainty, 

3wever,  I  have  of  black  and  white  upon  this  paper  by  means 

'  sensation  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  motion  of  my  hand, 

"lich  is  second  only  to  the  knowledge  of  our  own  existence, 

d  of  that  of  God.     g  3.  This  certainly  deserves  the  name  of 

owledge.    For  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  seriously  be 

sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the  exiittencc  of  things  which 

^ees  and  feels.     At  least,  he  who  can  carry  his  doubts  so 

will  never  have  any  controversy  with  me,  since  he  can 

?r  be  certain  that  I  say  anything  contrary  to  his  opinion. 

perceptions  of  sensible  things  g  4.  are  produced  by  exter- 

auses  which  atfect  our  senses,  for  we  do  not  acquire  these 

utions  without  tlie  organs,  and   if  the  organs  sufficed, 

■oiild  always  produce  them,     g  5.  Further,  I  sometimes 

'nee  tlie  fact  that  I  cannot  prevent  these  ideas  from 

orined  in  my  mind,  as,  for  example,  the  liglit,  when  I 

"  eyes  open  in  a  place  into  which  the  light  may  enter: 

can  lay  aside  the  ideas  wliich  are  in  my  memory. 

J«t  be,  then,  some  external  cause  of  this  living  im- 

v-Jioseefficacy  I  cannot  overcome.     %G.  Some  of  these 

yvalio  ad  Reneniionem  libri  lU  FiiUirl  RaUonU eoimeam a  Dit- 
f>to  fdifi,  tn*niw  Oclvhri  tircziiiie  prmefdnili  faclam,  pub.  In  the 
»-lp8.,"  Deo.  ITOB,  p.  ,W:i,  'Id  Ha.,  r.erhardt,  6.  (HHi-8,  Brdmann, 
».  2.  Vt.  I..  Wt-U;  Tkiiidictf,  Vt.  m.,  «  3H2,  380,  3al-3,  O.  6, 
»«quee,  2,  aW,  Janet,  a.  :«»,  Ihitens,  1.  387;  Plchler,  DU  Thr- 
bni'i.  1,2.^2.  .Miini'liKD.  IHffil;  J/niinrMai7i>,  §  47.  O.  6,  S14,  E.TOR, 
7.  Janet, 'J.  (iOl,  trani.  Duncan, '.".»:  NoleD,  Let6nii,  La  Mono- 
•    l*ari»,  IS!);*,  pp.  148,  211.  —  Tr. 
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imptessions  are  produced  in  us  with  pain,  although  aftenraids 
we  reineinber  it  without  feeling  the  least  inconvenienGe.  And 
although  mathematical  dentonstrations  do  not  depend  on  the 
senses,  yet  the  examination  made  of  them  by  means  of  dia- 
grams is  of  much  use  in  proving  the  evidence  of  our  sight,  and 
seems  to  give  to  it  a  certainty  approaching  that  of  demonstra- 
tion itself.  §  7.  Our  senses  also  in  many  cases  bear  witneei 
to  each  other.  He  who  sees  the  fire  may  feel  it  if  in  doubt  of 
it.  And  in  writing  this,  I  see  that  I  can  change  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper,  and  say  beforehand  what  new  idea  it  is 
going  to  present  to  the  mind;  but,  when  these  characters  are 
traced,  I  can  no  longer  avoid  seeing  them  as  they  are,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  sight  of  these  characters  will 
make  another  man  utter  the  same  sounds,  g  8.  If  any  one 
thinks  that  all  this  is  but  a  long  dream,  he  may  dream,  if  he 
pleases,  that  I  make  this  response  to  him,  that  our  certainty 
based  upon  the  testimony  of  our  senses  is  as  perfect  as  out 
nature  allows,  and  our  condition  demands.  He  who  sees  i 
candle  burning,  and  tries  the  heat  of  the  flame,  which  hurt* 
him  if  he  does  not  withdraw  his  finger,  will  not  ask  for  i 
greater  certainty  in  onler  to  govern  liis  actions,  and  if  this 
dreamer  did  not  so  do  (i.e.  withdraw  his  finger)  he  would  find 
himself  awakened.  Such  an  assurance  then  suffices  us,  whieh 
is  also  as  certain  as  pleasure  or  pain,  two  things  beyond  vhicli 
we  have  no  interest  in  knowledge  or  the  existence  of  things. 
§  "J.  But  beyond  our  actual  sensation,  there  is  no  knowledge, 
and  it  is  only  probabiliti/,  as  when  I  believe  that  there  are  men 
in  the  world;  of  which  fact  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probabil- 
ity, although  at  present,  alone  in  my  chamber,  I  see  none  of 
them.  5  10.  It  is  also  folly  to  expect  a  demonstration  of  every- 
thing and  to  act  not  in  accord  with  clear  and  evident  trathi 
though  they  are  not  demonstrable.  A  man  who  should  n 
use  them  could  be  assured  of  nothing  but  of  dying  in  a  veij 
short  time. 

Th.  I  have  already  remarked  in  our  preceding  conferewM 
tliat  the  truth  of  sensible  things  is  justified  by  their  connec- 
tion,' wliich  depends  upon  the  intellectual  truths  grounded  in 
reason  and  upon  constant  observations  in  the  sensible  thinp 
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themselves  even  when  the  reasons  do  not  appear.  And  as 
these  reasons  and  observations  give  us  the  means  of  judging 
tlie  future  as  related  to  our  interest,  and  as  success  corresponds 
with  our  rational  judgment,  we  could  not  demand,  nor  have 
indeed,  a  greater  certainty  r^arding  these  objects.  We  can 
also  give  a  reason  for  dreams  themselves,  and  for  their  slight 
connection  with  other  phenomena.  Kevertheless,  I  believe 
that  we  might  extend  the  appellation  of  knowledge  and  of 
certainty  beyond  actual  sensations,  since  clearness  and  mani- 
festness  go  beyond,  which  I  consider  as  a  species  of  certainty; 
and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  folly  seriously  to  doubt  whether 
there  are  mere  in  the  world  when  we  do  not  see  any.  To  doubt 
seriously  is  to  doubt  in  relation  to  the  practical,  and  we  might 
take  certiiinty  as  a  knowledge  of  truth  which  we  cannot  doubt 
in  relation  to  the  practical  without  madness;  and  sometimes 
we  take  it  still  more  generally,  and  apply  it  to  cases  where 
we  could  not  doubt  without  deserving  to  be  severely  blamed. 
But  evidence  would  be  a  luminous  certainty,  i.e.  where  we  do 
not  doubt  because  of  the  connection  we  see  between  ideas. 
According  to  this  definition  of  certainty,  we  are  certain  that 
Constantinople  is  in  the  world,  that  Constantine,  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  Julius  Ctesar  lived.  It  is  true  that  some  peas- 
ant of  Ardennes  might  justly  doubt  about  these,  for  lack  of 
information;  but  a  man  of  letters  and  of  the  world  could  not 
do  so  without  great  derangement  of  mind. 

g  11.  Ph.  We  are  assured  in  truth  by  our  memory  of  many 
things  which  are  past,  but  we  shall  not  Ije  able  to  judge  easily 
whether  they  exist  still.  I  saw  yesterday  water,  and  a  certain 
number  of  beautiful  colors  upon  bubbles  formed  upon  this 
water.  Now  I  am  certain  that  those  bubbles  as  well  as  that 
water  existed,  but  I  do  not  know  with  any  more  certainty  the 
present  existence  of  the  water  than  that  of  the  bubbles, 
although  the  former  is  infinitely  more  probable  because  the 
water  has  been  observed  to  be  lasting  and  the  bubbles  to  dis- 
appear. S  12.  Finally,  outside  of  ourselves  and  God  we  know 
other  spirits  only  by  revelation,  and  we  have  concerning  them 
only  the  certainty  of  failk. 

noeaena  at  the  Benses  1b  the  constaac;  and  regularity  ia  their  connection  ot 
iWDMCUttoD.  C/.  alio  Dt  modo  dittiniiaeadi  phmnomeaa  rtaiia  ab  imagina- 
riU,  QeTbuit,  Ltibnit.philoi.  Hchrift.,  1,319  iq.;  Erdmaun,  443-Ma.— Ts. 
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Th.  It  Iiaa  already  bfien  remarked  that  our  memory  some- 
times deceives  ua.  And  we  put  eontideiice  in  it  or  not,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  more  or  less  vivid,  and  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  things  we  know.  And  even  when  we  are  assured  of  the 
principal  fact  we  may  often  question  the  circumstances.  1 
i-emember  to  have  known  a  certain  man,  for  I  feel  that  his 
image  as  well  as  his  voice  is  not  new  to  me;  and  this  double 
indication  is  a  better  guarantee  to  me  than  one  of  .the  two,  but 
1  cannot  remember  where  1  have  seen  him.  It  happens,  how- 
ever, though  rai-ely,  that  a  person  is  seen  in  a  dreain  before  he 
is  seen  in  flesh  and  blood.  And  I  am  assured  that  a  lady  of  a 
well-known  court  saw  in  a  dream  and  described  to  her  friends 
the  person  she  afterwards  married,  and  the  hall  in  which  the 
betrothal  was  celebrated,  and  she  diil  this  before  she  had  seen 
or  known  either  the  man  or  the  place.  They  attributed  the 
circumstance  to  some  indefinite  secret  presentiment;  but 
chance  may  produce  this  effect,  since  it  is  quite  rare  that  it 
happens,  besides,  dream-images  being  somewhat  obscure,  there 
is  more  liberty  in  connecting  them  afterwards  with  certain 
others. 

§  13.  Ph.  Let  us  conclude  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  prop- 
ositions, the  one  particular  and  concerning  existence,  as,  for 
example,  tliat  an  elephant  exists;  the  other  general,  concern- 
ing the  dependence  of  ideas,  as,  for  example,  that  men  should 
obey  God.  §  14.  Tlje  majority  of  these  general  and  certain 
propositions  bear  the  name  of  eternal  tnUhs,  and,  in  fact,  they 
all  are  such.  This  is  not  because  these  are  propositions  act- 
ually formed  somewhere  from  all  eternity,  or  because  they 
are  graven  upon  the  mind  after  some  model,  which  always 
existed,  but  because  we  are  assnretl  tliat  wlieu  a  creature  en- 
riched with  faculties  and  means  therefor,  applies  his  thoughts 
to  the  cousideratioii  of  his  ideas,  he  will  discover  the  truth 
of  these  propositions. 

Til.  Your  division  apjiears  to  return  to  mine  of  propomHioTiii 
of  fuel  and  propositions  of  reason.  Propositions  of  fact  also 
may  become  general  in  a  way,  but  it  is  by  induction  or  obser- 
vation, so  that  it  is  only  a  multitude  of  similar  facts,  as  when 
it  is  observed  that  all  quicksilver  is  eva])orated  by  the  force 
of  fire;  and  this  is  not  a  perfect  generality,  because  we  do 
not  see   its  necessity.     General  propositions   of  reasoti  are 
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necessary,  although  the  reason  also  fumiBhea  some  which  are 
not  absolutely  general,  and  are  only  probable,  as,  for  example, 
when  we  presume  an  idea  to  be  possible  until  its  contrary  is 
discovered  by  a  more  exact  research.  There  are  finally  mixed 
propositions,  drawn  from  premises,  some  of  which  come  from 
facts  and  observations,  and  others  are  necessary  propositions; 
and  such  are  a  number  of  geographical  and  astronomical  con- 
clusions regarding  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  the  course  of  the 
stars,  which  spring  from  the  combination  of  the  observations 
of  travellers  and  astronomers  with  the  theorems  of  geometry 
and  arithmetic.  But  as,  according  to  the  usage  of  logicians, 
the  conclusion  foUows  the  weakest  of  the  premises^  and  cannot 
have  more  certainty  than  they,  these  mixed  propositions  have 
only  the  certainty  and  generality  which  belong  to  the  obser- 
vations. As  for  the  etemai  tnttlis,  it  must  be  observed  that  at 
bottom  they  are  all  conditional  and  say  in  effect:  such  a  thing 
posited,  such  another  thing  is.  For  example,  in  saying:  every 
^figure  which  lias  three  sides  kHI  also  have  three  angles,  I  say 
nothing  else  than  that,  supposing  there  is  a  figure  with  three 
sides,  this  same  figure  will  have  three  angles.  1  say  this 
same,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  categorical  proposi- 
tions which  may  be  stated  unconditionally,  although  at  bot- 
tom conditional,  differ  from  those  called  hypothetical,  as  this 
proposition  would  be :  if  a  Jigure  has  three  sides,  its  angles  are 
equal  to  ttco  right  angles,  in  which  we  see  that  the  antecedent 
proposition  (viz. :  the  tigure  of  three  sides)  and  the  consequent 
(viz. :  the  angles  of  the  figure  of  three  sides  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles)  have  not  the  same  subject  as  they  have  in  the 
preceding  case,  in  which  the  antecedent  was:  this  Jigure  has 

■The  varinusly  phnuwd  fonnula:  eoncJutio  sfguilur  partem  dtbUiortm  or 
deteriorrm:  leeltliv  partem  roaclunio  delrriorvin ;  pyorem  Kquitur  temper 
amelutio  parlein,  in  the  Scbolastic  expression  of  Ihe  [undsmental  principle  of 
the  cBte^rical  Byl1i>0stii,  acriiTdliie  to  which  the  ccmcluBlun  cannot  contain 
more  than  is  contained  In  the  premises,  or.  as  given  by  Hamilton  {Leeti.  on 
Xojric,  p.  211),  Boston.  lST:i).  In  Us  third  rnle  ot  Ihe  eylloKlsm,  "The  conclu- 
sion must  correspond  In  qnantlty  with  the  subsumptlon  [minor  premise],  and 
in  qoallty  with  the  sumption  [major  premise]."  Logicians  regarded  negatire 
fiiid  particular  propositions  as  weaker  or  worse  as  related  to  universal  and 
^fflmiMive  propositions,  the  negative  being  weaker  In  qnality  and  the  par- 
ticular la  quantity,  so  that  in  the  syllogism  If  one  of  the  premises  Is  particular 
(lie  conclusion  will  be  particular,  anil  if  one  of  the  premlees  U  negative  the 
ffijuclaaloa  n-|ll  be  negative.  For  the  history  of  the  subject,  </.  Frantl,  Otieh. 
J.  ZopU,  1,3T1,B8T;  2,275;  3,48.  — Tb. 
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three  sides,  and  the  consequent :  tke  saidjigure  haa  three  angla. 
Altbough,  again,  the  hypothetical  may  ol^ten  be  transformed 
into  the  categorical,  merely  by  changing  a  little  the  terms, 
as  if  instead  of  the  preceding  hypothetical,  I  said:  theau^tt 
of  every  figure  Kith  three  aides  are  equal  to  Itco  right  an^a. 
The  Scholastics  have  hotly  disputed  de  constantia  subjecti,  as 
they  called  it,  i.e.  how  the  proposition  made  upon  a  subjetl 
can  have  a  real  truth,  if  this  subject  does  not  exist.  The  fact 
is  that  the  truth  is  only  conditional,  and  saye,  that  in  case  tbe 
subject  ever  exists,  it  will  be  found  such.  But  it  will  be 
further  demanded,  in  what  is  this  connection  founded,  sinw 
there  is  in  it  some  reality  which  does  not  deceive.  The  replf 
will  be,  that  it  is  in  the  connection  of  ideas.  But  it  will  be 
asked  in  reply,  where  would  these  ideas  be  if  no  mind  existed, 
and  what  then  would  become  of  the  real  ground  of  this  cer 
tainty  of  the  eternal  truths?  This  leads  us  finally  to  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  (ruths,  viz.:  to  that  Supreme  and  Universal 
Miiul,  which  cannot  fail  to  exist,  whose  understanding,  to 
8]»eak  truly,  is  the  region  of  eternal  truths,  as  St.  Augustine 
has  recognized  and  expresses  in  a  sufficiently  vivid  way.'  And 
in  onler  not  to  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  this, 
we  must  consider  that  these  necessary  truths  contain  the  de- 
termining reason  and  tlie  regulating  principle  of  existences 
themselves,  and,  in  a  word,  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Thus 
these  necessary  truths  being  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
contingent  beings,  must  be  grounded  in  the  existence  of  > 

>  Auivliiis  Anpixtlnus.  ^11-130.  inouiided  his  phllaaopliy  in  the  prinrfpha' 
tb»  almilalii  >nd  imm«dilll•^  i-^nniDtv  of  consciooaiiess  or  Inner  expciioM' 
C/.  Itf  flrtilir  Vila,  i-hap.  ' :  Solil.  II.,  1  ionic,  p.  410,  note  1)  ;  Dt  Vem  Btlif..X. 
T.'n.,-  /»cri-iM..  X..  14.  XIV.,T.  In  ihisr«rtainty  oIlheiniliTldiuUcoiuriDV- 
ueiiii,  ijr.  ill  lhi>ui:ht  itwlf .  Is  immediately  involrni  the  Idea  of  God  in  irbM 
pKl»r  thp  univvniiliniihiiss  the  ideas  or'unnui  or  kll  rekllt;.  (y.  Dr  Idrii.i- 
"ttillit  iuin)i)utr  liliw  ]>rlnol|ntr«  (omiw  quvdun.  vel  rallonea  renim  sUbila  !< 
inoiniuiurablli-i.  qntr  lp»ip  tomialv  noa  sunt  atqar  per  hoc  B'tertiB  *c  Mmpir 
malem  UihIii  •■>  hatvntra.  qiuc  in  ditiaa  inrelligentia  contlnentur.  el  q» 
fpiin>  ni<i(ue  nrianrut  imiue  iiileresul,  seranduni  eaa  tamen  (onnul  diriiu 
unine.  iiiuhI  iulrrirv  |h<)«m  el  ••mne.  qiM>d  uritor  et  interlt." 

K>>r  a  iTiHiil  aivnuul  •>(  .\iiKU»llne's  philoaophf.  c^.  Uebenref!-Heinn,  'A 
nl..  IWriin,  ISSS,3,<»;-Il.'V,eitpn'lallf  IIW-T.  Eng.  tnna.  {rom  4U>  Gecn.rd. 
NiMT  York,  1S71.  l.aiU  tq..  tspivitUf  .-t»MO:  Windelbutd,  Hut.  of  Fkibt- 
tMiw.  hy  Tntta.  H^  ay-  Au^nnxine'a  wrka  lonn  Vola.  33-17  ol  the  LaA 
Faihen  In  Minn*.  fMr,^.  nr.  o<mpl..  Part*.  IKB  ««..-  Eng.  tniia.  bf  Mt- 
lA  mUh..  KdlnbniKh.  IfTI-TT.  aud  in  iwbalTa  lib.  Sicem  ami  Fatt-Si"' 
yaiktit*.  Vul>.  l-».  Kuffak'.  IK-Oi^. -Ta. 
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oecessary  substance.  Here  it  is  that  I  find  the  original  of  the 
ideas  and  truths  which  are  graven  in  out  souls,  not  in  the 
form  of  propositions,  but  as  the  sources  out  of  which  applica- 
tion and  occasion  will  cause  actual  judgments  to  arise.' 


CHAPTER  XII 

OF  THE   IMPROVEMENT   OF  OUR  KNOWLEDOB 

§  1.  Ph.  We  have  spoken  of  the  kinds  of  knowledge  we 
have.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  means  of  improving  the  knowl- 
edge or  of  finding  the  truth.  It  is  the  received  opinion  among 
scholars,  that  the  maxims  are  the  bases  of  all  knowledge,  and 
that  each  particular  science  is  based  upon  certain  things 
already  known  (j^rmcognita).  S  2.  I  admit  that  mathematics 
seem  to  favor  this  method  by  their  good  success,  and  you  have 
given  considerable  support  to  this  view.  But  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  it  is  not  rather  the  ideas  which  were  of  service  therein 
through  their  connection  than  two  or  three  general  maxims 
which  were  posited  at  the  beginning.  A  young  lad  knows 
that  his  body  is  greater  than  his  little  finger,  but  not  by  vir- 
tue of  this  axiom,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part. 
Knowledge  commenced  by  particular  propositions;  but  after- 
wards it  was  desired  to  relieve  the  memory  by  means  of  gen- 
eral notions  from  a  cumbersome  load  of  jMrtiailar  ideas.  If 
language  were  so  imperfect  that  there  were  no  relative  terms, 
tehole  and  part,  could  he  not  know  that  his  body  is  larger  than 
his  little  finger?  I  at  least  give  you  the  reasons  of  my  author, 
although  I  think  I  foresee  what  you  will  say  thereto  in  con- 
formity with  what  you  have  already  said. 

Th.  I  know  not  why  you  bear  the  maxims  such  ill  will  as 
to  attack  them  yet  again ;  if  they  serve  to  relieve  the  memory 
of  a  viuitilude  of  purtieular  ideas,  as  you  admit,  they  must  be 
very  useful,  although  they  had  no  other  use.     But  I  add  that 

>  For  Leibnitz  God  is  tbe  source  ot  all  iruths  as  Well  as  of  all  belngi'  The 
idM  ot  God  eiiuCains  In  itself  puCentlall;  all  truth,  and  is  the  regulative  (but 
not  in  the  Kantian  sense  ot  the  lerm).  or  better,  tbe  constitutive,  prtnt'lple 
of  all  tboufchl.  ]Luit  as  his  aclualily  ciintains  potentially  n-)lbla  Itself  all  exist- 
ences, and  Is  tbe  regulative,  i.e.,  umstltutivB,  principle  of  all  being.  C^.  aUo, 
anU,  p.  i'X,  note  1.  — Tk. 
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ttiey  do  not  spring  from  particular  ideas,  for  they  are  not 
found  by  induction  from  examples.  He  who  knows  that  ten 
is  more  than  nine,  that  the  body  is  larger  thao  the  finger,  and 
that  the  hoiiae  is  too  large  to  be  able  to  run  away  with  the 
door,  knows  each  one  of  these  particular  propositions,  by  one 
and  the  same  general  reason  which  is,  as  it  were,  incorpo- 
rated therein  and  illuminated,  just  as  we  see  designs  adorned 
with  colors  in  which  tlie  proportion  and  configuration  con- 
sists properly  in  the  outlines,  whatever  the  color  may  be. 
Now  this  common  reason  is  the  axiom  itself  which  is  known, 
so  to  speak,  )m]>licitly,  although  it  does  not  exist  at  first  in  ao 
abstract  and  separate  manner.  The  examples  derive  their 
truth  from  the  incorporated  axiom,  and  the  axiom  has  not  iU 
ground  in  the  examples.  And  as  this  common  reason  of  these 
particular  truths  exists  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  you  see  clearly 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  words  tdiole  and  part  be  found 
in  the  language  of  liim  who  is  imbued  therewith. 

i  4.  I'll.  But  is  it  not  dangerous  to  authorize  assumptions 
under  the  pretext  of  axioms?  One  will  assume,  with  some  of 
the  ancients,  thiit  all  is  matter^  another,  with  Polemo,'  that 
the  world  is  (iod;  a  third  will  assert  that  the  sun  is  the  prin- 
cipal divinity.  ,ludgcwhat  a  religion  we  should  have,  if  that 
were  allowed.  So  true  is  it  that  it  is  dangerous  to  receive 
)inni-iph's  without  questioning  them,  especially  if  they  win- 
I'crn  uior.ility.  Fitr  some  one  will  expect  another  life,  like 
thiit  of  ;Viistippus.'  who  placed  happtuess  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  Uiily.  rittlier  than  like  that  of  Autistlienes,*  who  miiin- 

'  IN>lriu».  ihf  siui-raw>r  nf  Xrnivralm.  lEK-Sl-l  B.C..  aa  Rcbolarch,  or  bnd. 
:tl4-L:7ii  H.<'.,  »f  the  si'hiiol  of  Ilir  OUI  .Ai-adem;,  »Qil  the  ihird  In  thai  oSn 
Cnnii  I'Ihik  iS|<t'U!<i|i{iu»  tiKUIiiiK  ii  fniiu  Plalu's  death  in  'M'  to  XU,  aod  Xtnn- 
rnii("i  lr>iu  :c«>~:U4l.ttvv»twl  liimselt  chieily  to  etbk«.  Tbe  st^iemeDl  ibtxtr 
•tn-liiml  tlif  univpiw  to  be  ihxl — UsAiiwr  t»  ■■«■«*  fcftr  •««4r«r>  —  tm*  o 
ihr  NiilhKrilv  i>(  Slobn-iu.  Krli-gw  lAns..  Bk.  I.,  chap.  2,  .t,  $  <£!.  p.  LI.  «l.  *' 
Mi>hii-ki-.  I.i>i|>/ii;.  IS.V.h».  For  Ills  pliiliHiiiihjr,  ^f.  Z*ller,  Philot.  U.  Unrd-. 
II..  I  IV..I.  ;ll,  IWM.  U»i."H-ti.  4lh  ed.,  Lriprig,  IKKt.  — Tb. 

-  .\Tistlii|Hw.  i'.4;ti-.'.  :Mi  B.i\,  t\w  UnmAfT  of  the  Cyrenalc  school.  ■»*' 
pli>ii!iun>.  which.  ihi>>r\lui)!  ■<•  !%«);.  l^enius,  II.,  ta,  UB,  he  deflned  u  tbt 
(foltni:  of  *  politic  tliolioll— nUfi'  imt^mtrt 'V' ''•<•' *ir^>r  tn  miit^it  irM^ 
■»v  ...  riiui^-Ai.ax.F^.r  nt  ikrW  — IhctnA  ot  IMc.  ibe  wtH  man  alniqi 
to  vu]ov  ploasuTV  oitbiinl  beltiK  n<nl)»IL«A  ^  it-  Fur  bin  vrltinp.  ff.  Kit 
iM'b.  t'ruitt.  ptliht.  >•>..  II..  -Al  *q.  t>aK  Vte  Utr  and  i^ihwaphy,  <^.  Zdki. 
MiAw.  il.  (.-rift*..  II..  llV.il.:il.XKii,..    -  ««i«»i4«^A««.W5^._T«. 

•  AniMhnuw.  c.  44it-c.  :«•  »a-..  a  pni^^\ •*  »^"'*»  and  Bomua,  «m iW 
|lwwt»T  at  thr  fjiik  iii'h.H.1 .  at>.i  tauffht  ,p™™«  ">  "*oK-  LanUoa.  VI..  H 
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tained  that  virtue  suffices  to  produce  happiness.  And  Arche- 
laus,'  who  will  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  justice  and 
injustice,  honesty  and  dishonesty,  are  defined  only  by  the  laws 
and  not  by  nature,  will  no  doubt  have  other  measurea  of  moral 
good  and  evil  than  those  who  admit  obligations  anterior  to 
human  constitutions,  i  5.  It  must  be,  then,  that  principles  are 
certain.  S  6.  But  this  certainty  comes  only  from  the  com- 
parison of  ideas :  thus  we  have  no  need  of  other  principles, 
and  according  to  this  rule  alone  we  shall  advance  much  farther 
than  by  putting  our  minds  at  the  disposal  of  another. 

Th.  I  am  astonished,  sir,  that  you  turn  gainst  maxims,  i.e. 
gainst  evident  principles,  that  which  can  and  must  be  said 
against  principles  assumed  g}-atis.  When  one  demands  jnte- 
cognita  in  the  sciences,  or  anterior  knowledge,  which  serves 
to  ground  science,  he  demands  known  pHnciples  and  not  arbi- 
trary positions,  whose  truth  is  not  known;  and  even  Aristotle 
understands  that  the  inferior  and  subaltern  borrow  their  prin- 
ciples from  other  superior  sciences  in  which  they  have  been 
demonstrated,  except  the  first  of  the  sciences,  which  we  call 
metaphysics,  which,  according  to  him,  asks  nothing  from  the 
others,  and  furnishes  them  the  principles  they  need;  and 
when  he  says:  Sit  rurrtitiv  tov  t^vBavovra,*  the  apprentice  must 
that  Tirtue  only  is  s  good,  and  thU  It  is  snlBdeiit  foT  happiness  —  >vrafKiiy>^ 
tS'  d^Tir  •Troi  (^  i^i.vo"'".  For  hU  writine*,  <^.  MullacK,  Fntnt.  pMlai. 
(;i:.tt.,2r,ltq.  On  hU  llle  and  philosophy,  f/.  Zel]er,  FMlai.d.  GrieiA.,!!.,  1 
(Vol.  .1],  281  gq.,  elhtral  doctrine,  .103  »g.  —  Tn. 

1  Archelaua,  (he  dales  ot  nhose  birtli  and  death  are  unknown,  was  a  physi- 
ci.it,  and  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  c.  nOO-tUH  B.C.,  nhose  physical  doctrine 
he  seems  tn  have  modlfled  in  the  direrllon  ot  the  Ionic  school  as  represented 
by  Anaximlnes,  c.  Mn^.  r.24  B.C..  and  DioKenes  of  Apollonin.  Zeller  says  that 
the  statement,  aa  {[Iveii  liy  EHoit.  Laerllus.  II.,  I(i,  that  he  derived  the  distinc- 
tion of  good  and  bad  from  cuilom  raiher  than  nature  — Tii.VoinnI™  .■!  rt 
•i<r^i>i>  Dv  tiitfii  iA;ia  rciuv  — "PP^ArB  to  Iw  diie  to  a  mistake  In  jnterpretinf;  his 
lanK>i>K^-  ""d  that  he  merely  i>aid  that  men  at  the  be^nuing  «ere  without 
ciistiini  and  law,  and  first  attained  thereto  in  the  course  of  time.  On  his 
philosophy,  r/.  Zeller,  Phitof    rf    Urinh  .  I  .  i   [Vol.  2],  1031-lOaB.  5th  ed., 

l#ipilK.  i«e.  — Tr. 

*  Cf.  Aristotle.  Saphitt  Elench..  chap  2,  liil,  b,  1-3;  i,u<rtai>tii  H'r  "•  '■ 

«>•»>  t^i  yciv  nirriiior  Tbv  iiaittmrml,  I  f  discusslons  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing proceed  from  the  itpecial  principles  of  each  science,  and  do  not  draw  their 
•MincluslonB  from  the  opinions  ot  the  participating  pupil;  Aristotle's  thought 
being  that  the  pupil  will  receive  a  confirmation  of  the  mere  faith  In  the  prin- 
i^lples  demanded  of  him  at  the  outset.  In  the  course  of  the  explanation  and 
Tjemonatratlon  ot  these  principles  In  his  presence,  and  in  the  agreement  of  the 
ncientlfic  resnlta  with  the  facta  and  bis  further  knowledge.     Leibnitz  here 
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believe  bis  luostei,  his  thought  is  that  he  most  do  it  only  while 
waiting,  while  he  is  not  yet  instructed  in  the  higher  sciences, 
80  that  it  is  only  provisionally.  Thus  we  are  veiy  far  from 
receiving  gratuitous  principlea.  To  this  it  must  be  added  that 
even  principles  whose  certainty  is  not  complete  may  have 
their  use  if  we  build  uiwn  them  only  by  demonstration;  for 
although  all  the  conclusions  in  this  case  are  conditional  only, 
and  are  valid  only  upon  the  supposition  that  this  principle  it 
true,  nevertheless  this  connection  itself  and  these  conditional 
enunciations  would  at  lea^t  be  demonstrated;  so  that  itveie 
much  to  be  desired  that  we  had  many  books  written  in  this 
way,  where  there  would  be  no  danger  of  error,  the  reader  or 
disciple  being  warned  of  the  condition.  And  practice  will  be 
regulated  by  these  conclusions  only  as  the  supposition  shall 
be  found  veritied  elsewhere.  This  method  also  serves  tcij 
often  itself  to  verify  suppositions  or  hypotheses,  when  many 
conclusions  arise  from  tlkem,  the  truth  of  which  is  otherwise 
known,  and  sometimes  this  gives  a  perfect  proof  {retour) 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  hypothesis.  Mr. 
Conring,*  a  physician  by  profession,  bat  a  clever  man  in  ereir 
kind  of  leiuiiing,  except  jKrliaps  mathematics,  wrote  a  letter 
to  a  friend  engaged  in  reprinting  at  Helmst&dt  the  book  of 
Viottus,*  an  esteemed  Peripatetic  philosopher  who  tried  to 

expresses  n  Rimilnr  thought,  In  premising;  the  proriiional  e/iameUr  of  tkil 
iHlili  wlili'h  tlie  begiiiuer  Hhuiili)  b&ve  in  his  teacher.  — Tb. 

'  llemitiim  Cotirltig.  lliOli-l'iHl,  one  of  the  most  learned  mea  of  bli  ip. 
pcisMiisfil  of  vniit  erudiliun.  anil  thuruughly  iudiriued  uu  mediolDe.  Uw,  tbr- 
oloey,  history,  physii-s.  |>h<1i>1i>gy,  etc.,  taught  at  Helmstadt,  and  wrote  u 
Iniiiii-n.'ic  niinii>er  uf  nurks,  wbii-h  have  beeu  united  in  part  and  pabliiM 
niiilrr  the  lille  nt  <tpera  omnia,  Hninswlck.  ITM.  T  vols.,  to).  For  an  acnxml 
ut  liliii,  ■/.  Mli'hnud,  Hi'ig.  I'niv.,  Vol.  i<,  pp.  447-ISS.  For  his  coriHpoBdoin 
wUhLeibnitz.  i/.  (itrhanlt.Z^fbntz.pAJ^M.  XcArj/'f.,  1,  lKI-:»ti.  —  I^. 

*  Bartoliiinineo  Vlottn,  or  Vloiti,  Bumamed  a  Cllvolo,  ton  of  a  diitir 
KtiUhed  snrtciHm,  Tiimnioso  Viutto,  n-ho  was  the  DrM  in  the  Unitvnitr  d 
Tnrin  ti>  n>c«lve  the  lunrcl  cniwD  in  surgery  from  the  Decarions  of  Trixi 
was  a  phil(Hii>|>biT  and  i>hysi('lan  of  Tui^n,  and,  In  the  five  years  pteccdiiif 
LVK!,  public  prnfeuor  ut  IiiKit-  in  that  rity.  He  died  in  1368.  He  was  anihH 
of  Itr  haiuKiTutn  mttwraUum  riribm  lib.  IV.,  Lugduni,  1302,  Kprintcd  io  Di 
balueh  uinHiii  qur  Miaul  ujHnl  iirrmi,  Lalinm,  e(  Arabat,  fol.  Venetlls.  ISS> 
pp.  ^T-Tl:  and  i>t  ihe  work  here  and  elsewhere  referred  to  by  l^ihiiti- 
Iltmomlratianum  in  nwlluHlum  mrdeadi  lib.  I'.,  Svo,  Paririis.iseo.anilm^ 
Ibe  editiimfalp  ut  A.  Frulingius,  Helmstidi,  1661,  Braunachweig,  liiU.  t.^- 
Curresponiteiii-e  i>f  Lejbiiiiz  and  Conring,  (^rhardt,  Leibms.  p/tiiiu.  Sctrip. 
1,  IH4.  IM;  ;  ol  Lvilinilx  uml  Plaii-ins,  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om..  t>,  U. 

Uonrtug,  liitruil.  in  nrijr.  .iW.  meil.,  Hal»  et  Upole,  ITas,  p.  8},  m^  °1 
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explain  the  demonstration  and  "Posterior  Analytics"  of 
Aristotle.  This  letter  was  appended  to  the  hook,  and  in 
it  Conring  Criticised  Pappus  when  he  said  that  anaiysis 
proposes  \o  discover  the  unknown  by  assuming  it,  and  by 
reaching  therefrom,  by  inference,  known  truths;*  a  method 
which  is  contrary  to  logic  (be  said)  which  teaches  that  from 
falsehood  we  cannot  infer  truths.  But  I  made  known  to  him 
afterwards  that  analysis  makes  use  of  definitions  and  other 
reciprocal  propositions  which  furDisb  means  of  making  the 
proof  {retour),  and  of  discovering  synthetic  demonstrations.^ 
And  even  when  this  proof  is  not  demonstrative,  as  in  physics, 
it  is  nevertheless  sometimes  highly  probable,  when  the  hy- 
pothesis explains  easily  many  phenomena,  difScult  without 
it  and  very  independent  of  one  another.  I  hold  to  the 
truth,  sir,  that  the  principle  of  principles  is  in  a  way  the 
good  use  of  ideas  and  of  experience;  but  by  examining  it 
thoroughly  we  shall  find  that,  as  regards  ideas,  it  is  nothing 
else  than  the  union  of  definitions  by  means  of  identical  axi- 
oms. Xevertheless,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  thing  to  come  to 
this  ultimate  analysis,  and  whatever  desire  the  geometers,  at 
least  the  ancient  geometers,  have  shown  to  succeed  therein, 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  do  so.  The  celebrated  author 
him  :  "  Certe  qui  necesBitatem  ejus  in  medlcina  BimiU  et  Ipsam  nrtem  demon- 
nrandi  post  GnleDum  tiB(«iid«rlt,  hoctenus  nemo  InventDS  est,  8i  ezclplas 
unum  BaTtholomieimi  Vlottum  bomlDem  longe  ductiasimum ;  cujua  de  demon- 
Btratione  piroclarum  opus  ante  centum  annoa  prodllt."  C/..  also,  G.  Pasch, 
Dt  novit  intKjUii,  2d  ed.,  41o,  Upelie,  ITOO.  p.  26;  J.  A.  ran  der  Linden,  De 
acript'u  medidii,  Svo,  Amatelredanil,  I(i.tT,  p,  M2,  Linden,  rtnovai.,  4to,  Norini- 
berfne,  UISU,  pp.114. 1 10;  Kestiier,  Utdiciniidiet-Uelehrten^Lexiixn,  4to,  Jena, 
174«,  p.  tW7:  G.  G.  Bonino,  Biografia  inedica  piemonteae,  8vo,  Torino,  1834, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  190-201.  — Tr, 

1  Pappus  of  Aleiandrla  was  a  Greek  jreometer  "of  a  veryhifch  order,"  vbo 
flourUhed,  according  to  the  best  recent  opinion,  In  the  relK"  »'  Diocletian, 
284-^WI,  and  whose  ivy^yrfi,  or  Cottuction,  is  o(  very  great  value  In  Ihe  his- 
tory of  mathematics.  From  Bk.  VII.  o!  this  work  is  derived  a  large  part  ot 
(inr  knowledtce  ot  Greek  (teoioetry,  The  best  ed,  ot  the  whole  work  is  F. 
Hultsch, Paiipi  Alexandrini  C'olltclionUguK »uper»ual.3vo\a.,  Berlin.  18TG-T8. 

Pappus'  explanation  ot  the  nature  ot  analysis  and  synthesis,  which  Con- 
rlDg  ettoneously  criticised,  is  found  in  the  pretace  ot  Bk.  VII.  ot  the  1u.»-|*y*i 
,/.  Hultsch,  op.  cil..  Vol.  2,  pp.  KH-tl;  C,  I.  Gerhardt,  lirr  Sainmhmg  dti 
Fappia  P071  Alezaindrirn,  titbtnlet  u.  achtti  Itach,  Haite,  IHTl,  pp.  'J-1.  Ac- 
cording to  Scbaarschinidt,  this  explanation  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  best 
concise  stalement  that  has  been  made  □(  Ibo  nature  ot  the  analytic  and  syn- 
thetic method.  — Tr. 

3  C/- Correspondence  ut  Leibnitz  and  Conrlng,  Letter  ot  Jan.  3d,  IGTS, 
Gerhardt,  Leibniz.  philm.Schrift.,\,\«J->i\  aim,  ibid.,\S6,VJQ,V33aq.  —  T^. 
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of  "Tlie  Essay  oit  Human  Understanding,"  would  give  them 
iiiiicli  pleasure  if  he  would  complete  this  investigation,  a  little 
nioi-e  ditticult  than  we  think.  Euclid,  for  example,  has  put 
uiuoiif;  the  axioms  one  which  amounts  to  saying:  that  two 
strai(,'ht  lines  can  meet  only  once.  The  image  derived  from 
the  I'XjMjrience  of  the  senses,  does  not  permit  ua  to  picture  to 
unrsdves  more  than  one  meeting  of  tlie  two  lines;  but  it  is 
not  upon  this  that  scieiKte  must  be  founded.  And  if  any  (w 
iH-lievcs  that  thia  image  gives  the  connection  of  distinct  ideiu. 
he  is  not  sutttciently  instructed  concerning  the  source  of  tnitK 
and  a  nmltitude  of  propositions,  demonstrable  liy  others  ancc- 
riur,  KMuld  pass  witli  him  as  immediate.  Many  of  those  irb» 
have  critiitised  Euclid,  have  not  sntticiently  considered  this: 
tlit'se  kinds  of  images  are  only  confused  ideas,  and  he  s'ho 
knows  the  stntight  lines  only  by  this  means  will  not  be  capable 
of  demonstrating  anything.  Euclid,  therefore,  for  want  of  a 
distinctly  expressed  idea,  i.e.  a  definition  of  a  straight  line  (for 
thiit  which  he  f^ives  meanwhile  is  obscure  and  of  no  use  to  him 
in  his  dcnnmstratiuns),  was  obliged  to  return  to  two  axionu 
wliicli  for  liini  took  the  plitce  of  definitions  and  which  lie  em- 
ployed in  his  demonstrations:  tlie  one  that  two  straight  Man 
liEive  no  I'ommoii  part,  the  other  that  they  enclose  no  spaee. 
Arcliiincdes  hiis  niveu  a  kind  of  definition  of  the  straight  litK. 
in  sayiuK  Muit  it  is  the  shortcsit  line  between  two  points.  Bui 
111'  liii'itly  assumes  (by  employing  in  his  demonstrations  ele- 
ments like  those  of  KucHd,  based  upon  the  two  axioms  I  have 
just  nii'nlioncd)  that  the  pro|>erties  (affectioiui)  of  which  the» 
iixinnif!  spi-ak.  acfinil  witli  the  line  which  he  defines.*  Thusif 
Vim  Ulievt',  with  vimr  friends,  under  the  pretext  of  the  agree- 
ment or  dis;i};rcement  of  ideas,  that  what  these  images  tellnj 
\v:is  iillnwfd  and  i.s  still  to  lie  received  in  geometrj-,-  without 
scckiu};  that  siiii'tucss  of  demonstration  by  nieans  of  detini- 
tinns  and  axioms  which  the  ancients  demanded  in  this  scieafe 
^as  I  bi'Iicvc  many  ]ie<niK'  will  K'lieve  for  lat-k  of  information^. 
I  will  admit,  sir,  iliat  you  may  lie  contentetl  as  regards  tlnise 
who  trouMc  themselves  only  about  practical  geometry  smt 
as  it  IS,  but  not  as  rciratvls  those  who  desire  to  have  the  scieii« 
which  serves  indivd  to  (lerfect  the  practical.  And  if  th* 
Hucieuts  had  U'cn  i>f  this  opinion  ami  had  relaxed  their  effort* 
KlwbMtli  auil  Enlouuu  pmJ  -deftnii";  Jtcqow  "diaiV'—TM. 
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on  this  point,  I  think  they  would  hare  made  but  little  advance, 
and  would  have  left  ub  only  an  empirical  geometry  such  as 
that  of  the  Egyptians  apparently  was,  and  such  as  that  of  the 
Chinese  seems  still  to  be;  this  would  have  deprived  us  of  the 
most  worthful  physical  and  mechanical  knowledge  which 
geometry  has  caused  us  to  discover,  and  which  is  unknown 
wherever  our  geometry  is  unknown.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  in  following  the  senses  and  their  images  we  should  fall 
into  errors;  much  tlie  same  as  we  see  that  all  those  who  are 
not  instructed  in  exact  geometry  receive  as  an  indubitable  truth 
upon  ti-ust  in  their  imagination,  that  two  lines  continually 
approaching  each  other,  must  finally  meet;  while  geometers 
give  contrary  instances  in  the  case  of  certain  lines  called 
asymptotes.  But  besides  this  we  should  be  deprived  of  what 
I  value  most  highly  in  geometry  as  related  to  reflection,  viz. : 
permitting  us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  true  source  of  eternal 
truths  and  of  the  means  of  making  us  comprehend  their  neces- 
sity, a  matter  which  the  confused  ideas  of  the  aense-iraages 
could  not  show  us  distinctly.  You  will  say  to  me  that  Euclid 
was  obliged,  however,  to  confine  himself  to  certain  ax.iom8 
whose  evidence  is  seen  only  confusedly  by  means  of  the 
images.  I  agree  with  you  that  he  has  limited  himself  to  these 
axioms,  but  It  was  better  for  him  to  limit  liimself  to  a  small 
number  of  ti-uths  of  this  nature  which  appeared  to  him  the 
simplest  and  to  deduce  from  them  tlie  others  which  another 
less  exact  would  also  have  taken  as  certain  without  demonstra- 
tion, than  to  leave  many  of  them  undemonstrated,  and  what  is 
worse,  to  allow  people  the  liberty  of  extending  their  laxity 
according  to  their  fancy.  Von  see  then,  air,  that  what  you 
and  your  friends  liave  said  regarding  the  connection  of  ideas 
as  the  true  source  of  trutlis  needs  explication.  If  you  are 
willing  to  content  yourself  with  the  confused  sight  of  this  . 
connection,  you  weaken  the  exactness  of  demonstrations,  and 
Euclid  has  done  incomparably  better  in  reducing  all  to  detini- 
tions  and  to  a  small  number  of  axioms.  Yet  if  you  wish  this 
connection  of  ideas  to  be  distinctly  seen  and  expressed,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  recur  to  definitions  and  identical  axioms, 
as  I  claim;  and  sometimes  you  will  be  obliged  to  content 
yourself  with  some  axioms  less  primitive,  as  Euclid  and 
Archimedes  have  done,  when  you  find  difficulty  in  attaining  a 
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perfect  analysis,  and  you  will  do  better  in  that  way  than  to 
neglect  or  defer  some  fortunate  discoveries  which  you  cu 
already  make  by  their  means:  as  in  fact  I  have  already  said 
to  you  at  another  time,  sir,  that  I  believe  we  should  not  have 
a  geometry  (I  mean  a  demonstrative  science),  if  the  ancieuta 
had  not  been  willing  to  advance  until  they  had  demonstrated 
the  axioms  they  were  obliged  to  employ. 

S  7.  Pk.  I  begin  to  understand  what  a  distinctly  known  con- 
nection of  ideas  is,  and  I  Bee  clearly  that  in  this  sense  axioou 
are  necessary.  I  see  clearly  also  how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
method  we  follow  in  our  researches,  when  the  question  is  that 
of  the  examination  of  ideas,  be  regulated  by  the  example  of 
the  mathematicians  who  from  certain  very  clear  and  easy 
beginnings  (which  are  nothing  else  than  the  axioms  and  defi- 
nitions) proceed  by  small  degrees  and  a  continual  chain  of 
reasoning  to  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  truths  that 
appear  at  first  beyoud  human  capacity.  The  art  of  finding 
proofs,  and  these  admirable  methods  they  have  invented  for 
separating  and  putting  in  order  mediate  ideas  is  what  hu 
produced  such  wonderful  and  unexpected  discoveries.  But 
whether  with  time  a  similar  method  may  not  be  found  ont 
useful  iu  respect  to  other  ideas  as  well  as  those  belonging  to 
magnitude  is  a  question  I  will  not  determine.  At  least  if 
other  ideas  were  examined  according  to  the  ordinary  method 
of  the  mat  hematic  ian  8,  they  would  lead  our  thoughts  farther 
than  we  are  perhaps  led  to  imagine.  §  8.  And  this  might  be 
done  particularly  in  the  case  of  morality,  as  I  have  more  than 
(inw  said. 

Til.  I  lielieve  you  are  right,  sir,  and  I  have  been  disposed 
for  a  long  time  to  make  it  my  business  to  accomplish  your 
predictions. 

g  !l.  ift.  In  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  bodies  we  are  cora- 
IH'lh'd  to  tiike  a  directly  contrary  path;  for  having  no  ideas 
of  their  real  essences,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  experience, 
g  10.  Hut  I  do  not  deny  that  a  man  accustomed  to  making 
rationiil  and  reguUir  exjieriments  is  capable  of  forming  jnster 
I'onjeetures  n'garding  tlieir  still  unknown  properties  than 
another  not  so  accustomed,  but  it  is  judgment  and  opinion,  not 
knowledge  and  eertiiiuty.  This  makes  me  think  that  phvsics 
is  incapalile  of  becoming  a  science  in  our  hands.     But  experi- 
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■  ments  and  historical  obBerrations  may  be  of  use  to  us  as 
regards  the  health  of  our  bodies  and  the  conveDiences  of  life. 
Th.  I  admit  that  physics  as  a  whole  will  never  be  a  per* 
feet  science  among  us,  but  we  shall  not  cease  to  be  able  to 
have  some  physical  science,  and  Indeed  we  have  already  some 
specimens  of  it.  For  example,  magnetology  may  pass  for 
such  a  science,  for,  making  a  few  suppositions  based  upon 
experience,  we  can  demonstrate  from  them  by  a  certain  infer- 
ence a  number  of  phenomena  which  really  occur  as  we  see  that 
reason  declares.  We  ought  not  to  hope  to  give  a  reason  for 
all  experiments,  as  indeed  the  geometers  have  not  yet  proved 
all  their  axioms;  but  just  as  they  are  satisfied  to  deduce  a 
large  number  of  theorems  from  a  small  number  of  principles 
of  the  reason,  so  is  it  sufficient  that  the  physicists  by  means 
of  certain  principles  of  experience  give  a  reason  for  a  multi- 
tude of  phenomena  and  can  indeed  prove  them  in  practice. 

§  11.  Ph.  Since  then  our  faculties  are  not  fitted  to  make  us 
discern  the  Internal  fabric  of  bodies,  we  must  consider  that  it 
is  enougli  that  tlipy  discover  to  us  the  existence  of  God,  and  a 
sufficiently  extended  knowledge  of  ourselves  to  instruct  us  in 
our  duties  and  in  our  greatest  interests,  particularly  as  related 
to  eternity.  And  I  think  I  am  right  in  inferring  therefrom 
that  momlihf  is  the  proper  science  and  the  importimt  bnsineM  of 
mankind  iit  general,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  different  nrta  which 
are  convernant  about  differetU  parln  of  nature  are  tiie  lot  of  par- 
ticuiar  men.  It  may  be  said,  for  example,  tliat  ignorance  of 
the  use  of  iron  is  a  reason  in  the  countries  of  America,  where 
nature  has  spread  abroad  abundantly  all  kinds  of  goods,  for  the 
lack  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  Thus 
very  far  from  despising  the  science  of  nature,  §  12.  I  hold, 
that  if  this  study  is  directed,  as  it  ouglit  to  be,  it  may  be  of 
greater  use  to  the  Iminan  race  than  all  that  has  been  done  up 
to  this  time ;  and  he  who  invented  printing,  who  discovered 
the  use  of  the  compass,  and  who  made  known  the  virtue  of 
quinquina,  has  contributed  more  to  the  propi^ration  of  knowl- 
edge and  to  the  advancement  of  the  useful  conveniences  of 
life,  and  has  saved  more  people  from  tlie  grave,  than  the 
founders  of  colleges  and  hospitals  and  other  monuments  of 
the  most  exemplary  ciiarity,  which  have  been  built  at  great 
expense. 
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Til.  You  could  say  nothing,  sir,  more  to  my  liking.  True 
iiioralitj'  or  piety,  very  far  from  favoring  the  inactivity  of  cer- 
tain iille  qnietists,  must  impel  us  to  cultivate  the  arts.  AdJ 
as  I  siiiil  not  long  since,  a  better  police  would  be  able  to  brinj 
us  some  day  a  much  better  medical  science  than  that  ve  hacr 
at  present.  ^Ve  cannot  preach  this  doctrine  enough,  nest  to 
tlie  care  for  virtue. 

§  ly.  Pk.  Although  I  recommend  experiments,  I  do  not 
despise  probable  liypotheses.  They  may  lead  ua  to  new  dis- 
coveries, and  are,  at  least,  a  great  aid  to  the  memory'.  Bnt 
our  mind  has  a  great  tendency  to  go  too  fast  and  to  be  satis- 
tied  with  cei-tain  superlicial  appearances,  for  lack  of  takioj 
the  necessary  time  and  trouble  to  apply  them  to  a  multitndf 
of  phenomena. 

Th.  The  art  of  discovering  the  causes  of  phenomena,  nr 
tnie  liyi>otheses,  is  like  the  art  of  deciphering,  in  which  an 
ingenious  conjecture  often  greatly  shortens  the  road-  Loni 
Bacon  liegau  to  put  the  art  of  experimenting  into  precepli 
aiui  Chevalier  iioyle '  had  a  great  talent  for  practising  it. 
Hut  if  the  art  of  employing  experiments  and  of  drawing  re- 
sequences therefrom  is  not  joined  with  it,  we  shall  nevsr 
with  the  utmost  cost  attain  to  what  a  man  of  great  penetration 
niightdisoover  at  first  sight.  Descartes,  assuredly  such  a  man. 
has  made  a  similar  remark  in  one  of  his  letters  *  regarding  t!if 
iDPtliod  of  the  Chancellor  of  England;  and  Spinoza  (whom  1 
do  not  hesifcite  to  quote  when  he  says  a  good  thing)  in  oneof 
his  letters'  to  the  late  ilr.  Oldenburg,  Secretary  of  the  Royjl 
Society  of  England,  printed  among  the  posthiunons  works  of 
this  subtle  .lew,  makes  a  similar  reflection  upon  a  work  of 
Hoylc.  who,  to  sjwak  the  truth,  stops  a  little  too  mncli  *« 
ilraw  from  a  great  number  of  fine  experiments  no  other  con- 

'  r/.autt,  p.  X».  iiot#2.  — Tb. 

•  Tho  ivmark  hptv  rvfcrml  in  b<r  Leibnitz  ta  aecarriDg  in  on*  ol  DnorW' 
Ipllors  li>s  lull  NS  >i-i  liorii  (i>nnit  in  any  of  those  qov  extant ;  and.  u  n«*ti<* 
Ih  mnilc  <ir  Biiii>ii  in  Splniiza'.*  remark  dtni  im  mediately  atler.  It  bi  pM^ 
iluil<>ilinit/i-<>nti>nnil(i)  ibrivnaiitbars,a  thinf;  which  mifcfatPMililr Hf^- 
npn'iNlly  »»  l.vitiiiil/  wan  often  nut  of  Ibe  irach  o(  bookii  when  coBfti"* 
hlmiorKit.  as  pmbably  in  Ihbicase.  tf.<i»t*.p.  8.  note  1.  — Tn. 

*  <  v.  .S)iil>>iM.  (^vrii.nl.Van  MMen  and  Laud,  S,  19;  "Sed  inlerinw*^ 
mt  clarlsrimns  Tir  hor"  tl-f.  nnlveiDLl  inerhaniBm)  "  adeo  aolUdtc  eoatw 
rolliEerv  ei  hoe  suo  eiporimento:  cnm  }am  hoc 
Cartpsto  uli»  supenfiie  drmoiutralani  %Xt," — Ta. 
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elusion  thaD  this  which  lie  might  take  as  a  principle,  viz. :  that 
everythiag  in  nature  takes  place  mechanically,  a  principle 
which  can  be  rendered  certain  by  reasou  alone,  and  never  by 
experiments,  whatever  their  number. 

§  14.  Ph.  After  having  established  clear  and  distinct  ideas 
with  fixed  names,  the  great  means  of  extending  our  knowl- 
edge is  the  art  of  finding  mediate  ideas  which  can  show  us  the 
connection  or  incompatibility  of  the  extreme  ideas.  The  max- 
ims at  least  are  of  no  avail  in  furnishing  them.  Suppose  a 
man  has  not  an  exact  idea  of  a  right  angle,  he  will  vainly  tor- 
ment himself  in  demonstrating  something  about  the  right- 
angled  triangle :  and  whatever  maxims  he  employs,  he  will  have 
difficulty  in  attaining  by  their  aid  the  proof  that  the  first 
squares  of  the  sides  enclosing  the  right  angle  are  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  bypothenuse.  A  man  might  ruminate  upon 
these  axioms  a  long  time  without  ever  seeing  more  clearly 
into  mathematics. 

Th.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  ruminate  upon  the  axioms  without 
having  something  to  which  to  apply  them.  Axioms  often 
serve  to  connect  ideas,  as,  for  example,  this  maxim,  that  similar 
extensions  of  the  second  and  third  dimensions  are  in  reason 
double  and  triple  the  corresponding  extensions  of  the  first 
dimension,  is  of  very  great  use;  and  the  quadrature,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  lane  of  Hippocrates '  springs  from  it  at  once  in 
the  case  of  the  circles  by  uniting  therewith  the  application  of 
these  two  figures  the  one  to  the  other,  when  their  given  posi- 
tion furnishes  the  opportunity  for  so  doing,  as  their  known 
comparison  promises  light  thereupon. 

1  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  c.  440 
the  physfclan  <c/.  atile,  p.  476,  ne 
most  noted  acbievemeiit  waa  tb 
the  crescerit-Bhaped  plane  figure  produced  by  drawing  two  perpendkular  radii 
in  a  clri'le  and  degcrlblnR  upon  the  line  Joining  their  eitremitlee  >  gemielrcle. 
ThU  lune  is  tamouH  as  the  tint  curvilinear  space  whose  area  was  exactly  de- 
termined, and  Its  area  Is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  triangle  formed  by  tbe  two 
radii  and  tbe  line  joining  their  extremities.  For  the  demonstration  of  this, 
<^.  Larousse,  Grande  Met.  Unie.  de  XIX'  SUeU.  VoL  10,  p.  791,  a,  b.  On 
Hippocrates  and  his  services  l«  malbematics,  i/.  Allman,  Greek  Oeom. 
from  Thaleg  lo  Euclid,  04  <7.;  Qow,  A  Short  Hill,  of  Qreek  Math.,  164  tq.: 
H.  Suter,  OeicA.  d.  math.  Wimmdutften,  2d  ed<,  Vol.  1,  pp.  33-3G,  ZUrlch, 
1873. -Tr. 
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bom  opinion,  as  not  of  oecessttT  being  so  u&crrtatn.  Bat  I 
do  not  wish  to  criticise  uit  one  reguding  the  use  of  words. 
and  it  is  allowed  too,  sir,  to  take  judgment  as  a  {tn>(Ntbl» 
opinioo.  As  for  prrtttmptiom,  Thieh  is  a  term  of  tW  juris- 
coosalts,  good  use  with  tl>eui  distinguishes  it  from  ti>t^}r<tmrt. 
It  is  something  more,  something  which  must  fiass  for  truth 
prorisionallT  until  there  is  proof  of  the  oootrary.  while  a 
ti^n,  a  mnjteturt,  must  often  be  weighed  against  another  con- 
jecture. Thus  it  is  that  he  who  admits  having  borrowed 
money  from  another,  is  premmtd  tu  pay  tlto  debt,  unless  ha 
shows  that  he  had  done  so  already,  or  that  the  debt  ceases  by 
some  other  girinciple.  Prv^umpliOH  is  not  then  in  this  sense 
(oJtiR^  brfon  proof,  which  is  not  allowed,  but  taking  in  adixtMc* 
but  with  foundation,  while  awaiting  a  contrary  proof. 


CHAPTER   XV 


or   PKOBABILITV 

■  f  1.  Ph.  If  demowfitration  shows  the  connection  of  idOkSi 
jfitAahiKty  is  nothing  else  than  the  3[>]>earauce  of  this  conneo- 
tioa  based  upon  proofs  in  whicli  immtitable  conueotion  is  not 
seen.  $  2.  There  are  several  degrees  of  assent  from  n«inirn'ice 
down  to  conjecture,  doubt,  dialrugt.  §  3.  When  theiv  is  cci'* 
tainiy,  there  is  intuition  in  all  parts  of  the  reasoning  wliieh 
s]iow  its  connection;  but  what  makes  me  belirv«  is  sonie- 
tiling  extraneous.  %  4.  Now  probability  is  grounded  in  itd 
conformity  with  what  we  know,  or  in  the  testimony  of  those 
who  know. 

Th.  I  prefer  to  maintain  that  it  is  always  grounded  in  like- 
lihooil  {fralaeniblance)  or  in  conformity  witli  the  truth;  nud 
the  testimony  of  another  is  also  a  thing  which  tlie  truth  has 
been  wont  to  have  for  itself  as  regards  the  fuota  tlmt  are 
within  reach.  It  may  be  said  tlien  that  the  similarity  of  the 
probable  and  tlie  truth  is  taken  either  from  the  thing  itsoll, 
or  from  some  extraneous  thing.  The  rhetoricians  Muploy  two 
kinds  of  arguvifrtg;  the  art^firinl,  drawn  from  things  by  rea- 
Goning,  and  the  non-art IJicial,  based  only  upon  the  express 
testimony  either  of  man  or  perhaps  also  of  the  thing  itself. 


express 

g  itself.  j 
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Hut  there  are  mixed  arguments  also,  for  testimooy  may  itself 
furnish  a  fact  whicli  serves  to  form  an  artificial  argument. 

g  5.  PA.  It  is  for  lack  of  similarity  to  truth  that  we  do  not 
readily  believe  that  which  has  nothing  like  that  which  w* 
know.  Thus  when  an  ambassador  told  the  king  of  Siam  that 
with  us  the  water  waa  so  hardened  in  winter  that  an  elephaot 
might  walk  thereon  without  breaking  through,  the  king  slid 
to  him :  Hitherto  I  have  believed  you  as  a  man  of  good  faith; 
now  I  see  that  you  lie.  §  6.  But  if  thetestimony  of  othencan 
render  a  fact  probable,  the  opinion  of  others  should  not  pass 
of  itself  as  a  true  ground  of  probability.  For  there  is  more 
error  than  knowledge  among  men,  and  if  the  belief  of  those 
whom  we  know  and  esteem  is  a  legitimate  ground  of  assent, 
men  have  reason  to  be  Heathen  in  Japan,  Mahometans  in 
Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain,  Calvinists  iu  Holland,  and  Luther 
ans  in  Sweden. 

Th.  The  testimony  of  men  is  no  doubt  of  more  weight  than 
their  opinion,  and  in  reason  it  is  also  the  result  of  moif 
reflection.  But  you  know  that  the  judge  sometimes  makes 
tliein  take  the  oath  de  credulitate,  as  it  is  called;  that  in  the 
examinations,  we  often  ask  witnesses  not  only  what  they  have 
seen  but  also  what  they  think,  demanding  of  them  at  the 
same  time  the  reasons  of  their  judgment,  and  whether  thej 
have  reHeeted  thereupon  to  such  an  extent  as  behooves  them. 
Judges  also  defer  mach  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  n- 
perts  in  each  profession;  private  individuals,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  inconvenient  for  them  to  present  themselves  at  the 
appropriate  examination,  are  not  less  compelled  to  do  this. 
Thus  a  oliild,  or  other  Jiuman  being  whose  condition  is  hot 
little  better  in  this  respect,  is  obliged,  whenever  he  finds  him- 
self in  A  certain  situation,  to  follow  the  religion  ot  the  conn- 
try,  so  long  ;is  he  sees  nothing  bad  therein,  and  so  long  as  he 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  better.  A 
tuti.ir  of  (wges,  wliatever  his  sect,  will  compel  them  each  to 
go  til  tho  church  where  those  who  profess  the  same  belief  « 
tltis  young  man  go.  The  discussions  between  Nicole'  and 
others  on  the  argument  from  the  great  number  in  a  matter  of 

'  Hfm>  SliHil*.  liiil-lia«,  ime  ol  Ihe  mosl  distiDfcniabed  of  the  PoK-Sopl- 
bis,  an<l,  wlih  thr«iw|>iiiiDut  AmaulcKc/'.  anf«,p.4(I3,  note  4)  uidFMcmI,ltf 
■n<H>t  ui-ompltabHt  mimber  of  tbc  Bchool.  was  Bntbor  with  ArMald  of  tbi  b- 
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faith  may  be  consulted,  in  which  sometimes  one  defers  to  it 
too  much  and  another  does  not  consider  it  enough.  There  aie 
other  similar  prejudgments  by  which  men  would  very  easily 
exempt  themselves  from  discussion.  These  are  what  Tertul- 
lian,  in  a  special  treatise,  calls  Prescriplionea,'  availing  him- 
self of  a  term  which  the  ancient  jurisconsults  (whose  lan- 
guage was  not  unknown  to  him)  intended  for  many  kinds  of 
exceptions  or  foreign  and  predisposing  allegations,  but  which 
now  means  merely  the  temporal  prescription  when  it  is  in- 
tended to  repel  the  demand  of  another  because  not  made  with- 
in the  time  fixed  by  law.  Thus  there  was  reason  for  mak- 
ing known  the  legilimate  prejudgments  both  on  the  side  of  the 
Boman  Church  and  on  that  of  the  Protestants.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  are  means  of  opposing  novelty,  for  example, 
on  the  part  of  both  in  certain  respects;  as,  for  example,  when 
the  Protestants  for  the  most  part  abandoned  the  ancient  form 
of  ordination  of  clergymen,  and  the  Romanists  changed  the 
ancient  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  books  of  Holy  Scripture, 
as  I  have  clearly  enough  shown  in  a  discussion  I  had  in 
writing,  and  from  time  to  time,  with  the  bishop  of  Meaux, 
whom  we  have  just  lost,  according  to  the  news  which  came 
some  days  since.'  Thus  these  censures  being  mutual,  the 
novelty,  although  it  presents  a  suspicion  of  error  in  these 
matters,  is  not  a  certain  proof  thereof. 

mniiH  L'Arl  d'  Ptiatr  or  the  Port  Ropil  Logic.  His  most  important  work  is 
hb  Essa'u  de  Morale,  Paris,  »t71-T4.  It  was  about  hJs  De  I'unilt  de  I'tgliu  ou 
rt/iilati'in  dii  nouveatt  t^ilhae  de  Jurien,  Paris,  1687,  tliat  the  theoloKlcal 
Rcintriiversies  here  alluded  to  by  I«ibnltz  centred,  and  "  In  which  the  question 
was  considered,  vhether  Roman  Catholicism  allows  ItaeU  to  engage  In  the  — 
Dndoubledly  questionable  — arKument  of  the  'majority  u[  prolasaors.'  "  An 
account  nf  Nicole'H  De  funitl  df  I'ifilim  will  be  found  in  Bayle'a  Diet.,  Eng. 
transl..  Vol.  4,  p.  3(3,  London.  1737.  — Ta. 

iTertuUian,  IW-1I!0  — :i2l>-^i40.  sought  in  his  Z)«  Prmterlplione  Hmretirorum 
to  produce  a  formal  general  a^ument  against  all  heresies  —  "  adversus  hffiie. 
■es  omnes"  —  bis  object  being  to  prevent  heretics,  in  accordance  with  certa<Q 
Just  and  necessary  rules  (prsscnpfionu),  from  appealing  to  Scripture  in  sup- 
port ot  their  views.  For  an  account  of  the  worlc,  cf.  Smith  and  Wace,  llicl. 
o/Chritl.  Hfofl.,  Vol.  4,  p.  t«7B,  *g.— Ta. 

*  Leibnitz  here  refers  to  hie  correspondence  with  Jacques  B^nigne  Bossuet, 
1627-17(M.  Blahop  of  Meaui  from  IB8I  till  his  death.  This  correspondence  waa 
Irenic  in  character,  and  extended,  with  some  interruptions,  over  a  period  of 
abont  2S  years,  bnt  was  without  result,  because  Leibnitz  would  not  suffer  the 
freedom  ot  scientific  inqniry  to  be  taken  away,  while  Bossuet  desired  sub- 
jection to  the  infallible  authority  of  the  chnrrh.  The  entire  correspondence 
baa  been  published  by  Foncher  de  Careil,  (Etwrei  de  Leibnii,  Vols.  1.  2, 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

OF   THE   IJEfllJKKa   OF    ASSENT 

§  1.  Ph.  As  for  the  deffrees  of  aswnl,  we  must  take  care 
that  the  grounds  of  probability  we  have  do  uot  operate  beyond 
the  degree  of  likelihood  found  therein  or  which  has  been  found 
therein  when  they  are  examined.  For  we  must  admit  that 
assent  cannot  always  be  based  upou  an  actual  view  of  the  rea- 
sons which  have  prevailed  with  the  mind,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  even  for  tliose '  who  have  an  admirable  memory 

Paris,  lKB-60.  A  portiDD  of  the  same  U  fouad  in  Dutsns,  Lribnil.  op.  om.,  1. 
SOT  iq.  The  letters  especially  referred  to  are  (1)  of  Leibnitz;  Dec.  11,  1099. 
(FuueherdeCareil.  (iC'iLTHdc  Ltibnit.  2.  2H-m  \  Dateus,  Lefbnit.  op.  otn.,  1, 
591-396),  Ma?14and-M.1TOO(F.2.3I4-.1()9:  D.  1 .  612-412) ;  (3)  orBotsoet:  Jan. 
B  and  :»,  1700  (F.  2,  ?re-301;  D.  1,  5116-Ull),  Aug.  IT,  ITOl  (F.  2,  3M-tX;  D.  1. 
BST-tiTS).  Fnr  ao  awount  of  tlie  coalroveray,  >/.  Ficbler,  Die  TheologU  dt» 
Leibnix,  Vol.  2,  pp.  20S-21S. 

TUe  present  pasBa^  is  important,  as  it  eiiabtea  us  to  detennine  the  date  of 
the  oonipoBlllon  o(  the  Ifen:  Et/ays,  or  at  lemt  of  thli  portion  of  thetn.  Bo»- 
Bnel  died  April  12.  1TU4.  This  passage  mnat  then  have  been  written  in  the 
second  halt  oF  April,  ITM;  and  from  other  data  (for  which  <;f.  Guliraaer, 
Leibnix,  Kine  Bioyrophie,  Bk.  n.,  p.  282  and  AnmerkunKUU  z.  zweilen  bucbe. 
pp.  38-ai;  and  fJerhardt's  Inirodoction  lo  the  Nne  Kttayi,  antt,  pp.  8,  9,  and 
Dotes)  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  work  was  aubstantiall;  completed  in  ITM. 
though  the  revtaion  oF  the  French  Btj-le,  and  possibly  some  minor  addlUnns  or 
alteralioDS,  occupied  Leibnitz  to  a  certain  extent  after  this  date. 

In  this  cnnnivtlnn  it  la  to  be  noted  that  the  date  given,  antr,  p.  U,  line  16, 
1709,  should  he  ITO*  ((/.  Gerhardt,  LeiAniz.  pA«oi.  Schrifl.,  3, 2BT,  note  •),  and 
that  Gerhanlt's  remark,  ante,  p.  !l:  "On  the  other  hand,  ho  reniarka.  well- 
nigh  It  seems  in  the  opposite  sense,"  eta.,  as  well  as  that  by  the  Translator. 
mil'!,  p.  101,  note  T.prape.Jla.:  "  As  Leibnitz  was  «ccu[ded  ,  ■  .  with  the  cam- 
position  and  revision  of  his  AVw  EtnUf/f.  from  170(1  ...  to  1T09  and  perbai* 
later  ■  .  .  possibly  even  as  late  us  1T14  or  ITIU,"  should  be  modilied  aixoiit- 
idgly.  —  Te. 

t  Gerhardt's  text  renda:  "  Surune  veue  acluelle  des  raisona,  f  mi  an(  prevelu 
nir  i'rtpril,  et  il  temit  Irii  dijpeilt.  mfme  a  ceui.  qui  oat  line  memolre  ad- 
mirable," etc.  The  words  Italicised  above  are  not  found  In  the  texts  of  Raepe, 
ErdmaQD,  .lacqnes  and  Janet ;  and  rlanet  realorfls  the  sense  of  "  this  Incorrect 
phrase"lhus:  "...  Sur  uae  vne  aotiielle  des  laisoDS,  comme  il  orrfne  cbex 
pcux  qui  ont  una  mcmuire  admirable,  rapable  de  loujours  leteolr.  ..." 
Gerhardt's  reading  agrees  with  l/>cke's  text,  </.  Philat.  Wti.,  Vol.  3,  p.  311, 
Bohu'scit..  and  Is  therefore  to  be  preferred. —  Th. 
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always  to  retain  all  the  proofs  which  have  compelled  them  to 
a  certain  assent,  and  which  uometimes  might  fill  a  volume  on  a 
single  question.  It  suffices  that  they  have  once  examined  the 
matter  minutely  with  sincerity  and  with  care,  and  that  they 
have,  so  to  speak,  txiat  tip  the  account.  §  2.  Without  this  men 
must  be  very  sceptical,  or  change  their  view  at  every  moment, 
in  order  to  yield  themselves  to  every  man  who,  having  exam- 
ined the  question  of  late,  offers  them  arguments  which  they 
cannot  at  once  wholly  answer,  for  lack  of  memory  or  of  appli- 
cation at  leisure.  §  3.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  often 
makes  men  obntinnle  in  error:  but  the  fault  is,  not  that  they 
rely  upon  their  memory,  but  that  they  have  badly  judged  be- 
fore. For  often  the  remark  tliiit  they  have  never  thought 
otherwise  takes  the  place  of  an  examination  and  of  reason 
-with  men.  But  ordinarily  those  who  have  least  examined 
their  opinions  hold  them  most  tenaciously.  Holding  to  what 
one  has  seen  is  praiseworthy,  but  not  always  to  what  one  has 
believed,  because  some  consideration  may  have  been  left  behind 
capable  of  overturning  all.  There  is  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
world  who  has  the  leisure,  patience,  and  means  of  assembling 
all  the  proofs  on  both  sides  of  the  question  upon  which  he 
iiaa  his  opinions  in  order  to  compare  these  proofs  and  safely 
to  conclude  that  nothing  more  remains  for  him  to  know  for  his 
more  ample  instruction.  But  the  care  of  our  life  and  of  our 
more  important  interests  cannot  bear  the  delay,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  our  judgment  be  determined  upon  the 
points  when  we  are  incapable  of  attaining  to  a  certain  knowl- 
edge. 

Th.  There  is  nothing  but  what  is  good  and  solid  in  what 
^ou,  sir,  have  just  said.  It  would  be  desirable,  however,  for 
bien  to  have  at  certain  junctures  writlen  aJiatrttcU  (in  form  of 
memoranda)  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  them  to  an  impor- 
tant opinion,  which  they  are  obliged  often  to  justify  after- 
wards to  themselves  or  others.  Besides,  although  in  a  matter 
of  justice  it  is  not  usually  allowable  to  retract  the  jut^menti 
which  have  been  passed,  and  to  revise  the  verdiots  agreed 
upon  (otherwise  tliere  would  necessarily  be  perpetual  UDrest, 
wbioh  would  be  so  much  the  more  intolerable  as  the  acconnU 
of  things  past  cannot  always  be  preserved),  yet  one  is  soEOe- 
1^  tbueft  allowed  upon  new  light  to  sue  for  justice,  and  also  to 
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obtain  what  is  called  restitutio  in  integrum*  contrary  to  the 
decision  tli.it  has  been  given.  And  likewise  in  our  own 
affairs  especially  in  matters  very  important,  where  it  is  still 
allowable  to  embark  or  to  put  back,  and  where  it  is  not  preju- 
diciil  to  suspend  their  execution  and  to  proceed  bridle  in 
hand  the  decisions  of  unr  minds  based  upon  probabilities 
should  never  so  pass  in  rem  judicatam, '  as  the  jurisconsults  call 
it,  i.e.  to  a  settlement,  tliat  we  may  not  be  disposed  to  the 
revision  of  the  reasoning  when  new  counter  reasons  of  weight 
present  themselves.  But  when  there  is  no  more  time  for  delH>- 
eration,  we  must  follow  the  judgment  we  made  with  as  much 
Armness  as  if  it  were  infallible,  but  not  always  with  so  much 
strictness.* 

§  4.  Ph.  Since,  then,  men  cannot  avoid  exposing  themselves 
to  error  in  judgment  and  having  different  opinions,  since  the; 
cannot  look  at  things  from  the  same  points  of  view,  they  mnst 
maintain  peace  between  themselves  and  the  duties  of  humanity 
amid  this  diversity  of  opinions  without  claiming  that  ajiother 
should  promptly  change  a  rooted  opinion  upon  our  objec- 
tions, especially  if  there  is  room  for  supposing  that  his 
adversary  acts  from  interest  or  ambition  or  from  some  other 
private  motive.  Most  frequently  those  who  would  iropose 
upon  others  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  their  opinions  haw 
examined  things  with  but  little  thoroughness.  For  those  who 
have  entered  beforehand  sufficiently  into  the  discussion  to 
extricate  themselves  from  doubt  are  so  few  in  number,  aad 
lind  so  little  reason  to  condemn  others,  that  nothing  violent 
is  to  Ih'  esjiected  on  their  part. 

Th.  Kcallr  that  which  one  has  the  most  right  to  censure  in 
men  is  not  their  opinion,  but  their  rash  judgment  in  censuring 

'  (V.  Pauliu.  Srnlrnlianim.  Ub.  1..  "m.  \11.  1. :  "  tnteftri  reatltDtio  wt  »■ 
iIlniviintudN-  rvi  v«1  caunr  artiii.  1*.  lotcfni  TCBtitattoBein  pnetor  tribnil  H 
Ua  rauKi*.  quw  |wr  m^turu.  dulaoi  n  ribIui  prnnuUtioDem,  rt  Justum  tironn. 
•I  alnu-iiiiaiu  nevrsmrlBin.  n  infirm itatein  aeUtis  nau  etsedicantiir: '*  iln 
IHtitil.  IJI..  X1.II..  Tit.  I.  .■«. 

'('/.  lHnttl,  IJb.  XIJL,  Tit.  I.I:  "  Rrt  Judi<iita  dicltar,  qme  fiono  n 
'~ "' — 'stiou*  Jodli-is  Mi-iplt :  qnod      '  " 


■  Jbiifi  oitiw  fts  ■  |«rallrl  pumkt  DrsesrtM,  ni««>ifnr  dr  la  Itttkoir.  Fl 
III.;  "  Ma  antinJr  maiimF  fult  d'rir*  l«  plus  frrniF  el  1«  plaa  t^olu  tn  ■« 
w(K<ii>  iiQr  ]•  iHHirrali,  n  ttr  or  taivn  p«i>  mulii*  roiutamment  Im  vfiny*' 
ha  pliM  ili>ui«uw«  b>raiiue  jr  m \t  tcnis  udc  tola  d^l«rmin<  one  at  aUe*  coV 
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that  of  others,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  be  stupid  or  wicked 
to  judge  differently  from  themselves;  a  condition  of  things 
which,  in  the  authors  of  these  passions  and  hatreds  who  spread 
them  among  the  public,  is  the  effect  of  a  mind  haughty  and 
unfair,  which  loves  to  rule  and  cannot  suffer  contradiction. 
Xot  that  there  is  not,  in  truth,  reason  very  often  for  censuring 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  it  must  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, and  sympathy  with  human  weakness.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  right  in  taking  precautions  against  bad  doctrines, 
which  are  influential  upon  manners  and  upon  practical  piety : 
but  we  must  not  attribute  them  to  people  to  their  prejudice 
without  having  good  proofs  of  the  same.  If  fairness  wishes 
to  spare  persons,  piety  demands  the  representation,  where  it  is 
fitting,  of  the  bad  effects  of  their  dogmas  when  they  are  in- 
jurious, as  those  are  which  are  contrary  to  the  providence  of  a 
perfectly  wise,  good,  and  just  God,  and  contrary  to  that 
immortality  of  souls  which  renders  them  susceptible  of  the 
effects  of  his  justice,  not  to  speak  of  other  opinions  dangerous 
as  regards  morality  and  the  police.  I  know  that  excellent  and 
well-meaning  men  maintain  that  these  theoretic  opinions 
have  less  influence  upon  practice  than  is  thought,  and  I  also 
know  tliat  there  are  persons  of  an  excellent  disposition  whom 
these  opinions  will  never  make  do  anything  unworthy  of 
themselves:  as  also  those  who  have  reached  these  errors  by 
speculation,  are  by  nature  wont  to  be  farther  removed  from 
the  vices  to  which  men  in  general  are  susceptible,  besides  the 
fact  that  they  are  careful  of  the  dignity  of  the  sect  in  which 
they  are,  as  it  were,  chiefs;  and  it  may  be  said  that  Epicurus 
and  Spinoza,  for  example,  have  led  a  life  wholly  exemplary. 
But  these  reasons  cease  most  frequently  in  their  disciples  or 
imitators,  who,  believing  themselves  released  from  the  trouble- 
some fear  of  an  overseeing  Providence  and  of  a  menacing 
future,  give  loose  reins  to  their  brutish  passions,  and  turn 
their  mind  to  the  seduction  and  corruption  of  others;  and  if 
they  are  ambitious  and  of  a  disposition  somewhat  harsh,  tbey 
will  be  capable,  for  their  pleasure  or  advancement,  of  setting 
on  lire  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  as  I  have  known  from  the 
character  of  some  whom  death  has  swept  away.  I  find  also 
that  similar  opinions  insinuating  themselves  little  by  little 
into  the  minds  of  men  of  high  life  who  rule  others  and  upon 
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whom  affaira  depend,  and  slipping  into  the  books  in  fashion, 
dispose  all  things  to  the  general  revolution  with  vhich 
Europe  is  threatened,  and  accomplish  the  destruction  of  what 
atill  remains  in  the  world  of  the  generous  sentiments  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  preferred  love  of  country 
and  of  the  public  good,  and  regard  for  posterity  to  fortune, 
and  even  to  life.  These  piibtic  spiViis,  as  the  English  call 
them,  are  fast  diminishing,  and  are  no  longer  in  fashion;  and 
they  will  diminish  still  faster  when  they  are  no  longer  sus- 
tained by  the  good  morality  and  true  religion  which  even 
natural  reason  teaches  us.  The  best  of  the  opposite  character 
who  are  beginning  to  rule  have  no  other  principle  tlian  that  the*- 
call  honor.  But  the  mark  of  the  honest  man  and  of  the  man  of 
honor  with  them  is  only  to  do  no  baseness  as  they  understand 
it.  And  if  for  the  sake  of  power  or  through  caprice  anyoof 
poured  forth  a  deluge  of  blood,  if  he  turned  every  sense  upside 
down,  that  would  be  counted  as  nothing,  and  aHerostratus'of 
the  ancients  or  a  Don  Juan  in  the  "  Festin  de  Pierre  "  '  would 
pass  for  a  hero.  Boldly  they  scofE  at  the  love  of  country,  they 
ridicule  those  who  care  for  the  public,  and  when  any  well-mewi- 
ing  man  speaks  of  what  will  become  of  posterity,  tliey  reply: 
we  shall  see  when  the  time  comes.  But  these  persons  will  pos- 
sibly experience  themselves  the  evils  they  think  reserved  for 
others.  If,  however,  this  disease  of  an  epidemic  mind  whose  had 
effects  begin  to  be  visible  is  corrected,  these  evils  will  perhaps 
be  prevented;  but  if  it  goes  on  increasing,  Providence  will 
correct  men  by  the  revolution  itself  which  must  spring  there- 
from:  for  whatever  may  happen,  everything  will  always  turn 
out  for  the  better  in  general  at  the  end  of  the  account,  although 
that  ought  not  and  cannot  happen  without  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  contributed  even  to  the  good  by  their  bad  acts. 
But  I  return  from  a  digression  into  which  the  consideration  of 
truthful  opinions  and  of  the  right  of  censuring  them  has  led  mt 

1  HerngipstuB.  an  EpheBlnn,  who,  for  the  Bake  tit  mak<Q);  his  name  UnoM 
u  he  himself  cr-iiteaae,!  on  being  pat  tn  torliire,  JWt  fire  to  the  MmpleafA^ 
temiB  at  Ephesua.  on  the  nl([ht  In  wlilth  Alexander  the  Ureal  was  hort. 
3S6B.C.  — Tk. 

« The  Ihtn  Juan  ou  le  Falin  de  Pierre,  1665.  a  comedy  at  t/laWin.  IfiSS- 
18T3.  U>e  princlpnl   characler  of  which  is  Don    .luaa.     The    play,  wrillfli  l» 
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Now  as  in  tbeol<^  censurea  go  very  much  forther  than  else- 
wheie,  and  as  those  who  lay  great  stress  upon  their  orthodoxy, 
often  condemD  their  adversaries,  to  whom  those  in  the  same 
party  who  are  called  syncrelists  by  theit  adversaries  are 
opposed,  this  opinion  has  caused  civil  wars  to  spring  up 
between  the  rigid  and  condescending  in  one  and  the  same 
party.  But,  as  to  refuse  eternal  salvation  to  those  who  are  of 
another  opinion  is  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  God,  the 
wisest  of  tliose  who  condemn,  only  indicate  the  peril  in  which 
they  think  they  see  erring  houIb,  and  leave  to  the  peculiar 
mercy  of  God  those  whose  wickedness  does  not  render  them 
incapable  of  profiting  therefrom,  and  on  tlieir  part  believe 
themselves  obliged  to  make  all  imaginable  efforts  to  withdraw 
them  from  a  condition  So  dangerous.  If  these  persons  who 
thus  judge  of  the  perils  of  others  have  come  to  this  opinion 
after  a  suitable  examination  and  there  are  no  means  of  dis- 
abusing them  uf  it,  their  conduct  cannot  be  censured  so  long 
as  they  uae  only  fair  means.  But  as  soon  as  they  go  farther, 
they  violate  the  laws  of  equity.  For  they  should  consider 
that  others  |>Grsuaded  like  themselves  have  an  equal  right  to 
maintain  their  views,  and  even  to  spread  them  if  they  think 
them  important.  Opinions  must  be  excepted  which  teach 
crimes  that  ahoulil  not  be  allowed,  and  which  it  is  right  to 
suppress  by  stringent  means,  if  it  should  be  true,  indeed,  that 
he  who  maintains  them  cannot  be  rid  of  them; '  as  it  is  right 
to  destroy  even  a  ix)isonou8  animal,  wholly  innocent  as  it  is. 
But  I  speak  of  suppressing  the  sect  and  not  men,  since  we 
can  previ'nt  them  from  doing  harm  and  dogmatising. 

§  ~>.  Ph.  To  rctin-n  to  the  ground  and  degrees  of  assent,  it 
is  projier  tu  remark  tliat  propositions  are  of  tu'o  kinds.  Some 
are  of  fact,  and,  depending  njion  observation,  may  be  based  upon 
hunian  testimony;  others  are  speculative,  and,  regarding  things 
which  (mr  senses  conld  not  discover,  are  incajiabic  of  similar 
testimony,  g  C.  ^Vllen  a  particular  fact  is  in  conformity  with 
our  conatint  observations,  and  with  the  uniform  report  of 
others,  wc  rest  upon  it  as  firmly  as  if  it  were  certain  kiiowl- 

<  lierlianlt  readi:  "no  pent  point  a'en  defaire."  Rrdmann.  Jat^qiies  and 
Jati'it  reaii;  "  ne  pent  [mint  b'cu  laire,"  ami  .Tanet  In  his  note  aayn:  "  supply 
'd'autrcii.'  "  With  this  ruadlng  the  meuiiat;  Is:  "  cannot  procure  (or  hlmMlf 
other*."— Tb. 
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edge,  and  where  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  testimony  of  all 
men,  in  all  ages,  so  far  as  can  be  kiiown,  it  is  the  ^ral  and 
highest  degree  of  probability;  for  example,  that  fire  wanns. 
that  iron  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Our  belitf  built 
upon  such  foundations  rises  to  assHrance.  §  7.  In  the  secoiii) 
place,  all  historians  relate  that  suuh  an  one  has  preferred  hi* 
individual  interest  to  that  of  tlie  public,  and  as  it  has  alvrafs 
been  observed  that  this  is  the  custom  of  the  majority  of  men, 
the  assent  I  give  to  these  histories  is  confidence.  §  8.  Thiidlj, 
when  there  is  nothing  either  for  or  against  it  iu  the  naturv  of 
things,  a  fact,  vouched  for  by  the  testimony  of  unsusjieiMnl 
people,  for  example,  that  Julius  Cffisar  lived,  is  received  witb 
&Jimi  belief.  §  9.  But  when  the  testimonj-  is  found  canttarr 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  or  the  witnesses  varj-  among 
themselves,  the  degrees  of  probability  may  vary  infinite!;. 
whence  arise  ihese  degrees  whioh  we  call  belief,  conJeefTr. 
doubt,  uncertainty,  distrust;  and  there  it  is  that  exactness  is 
necessary  to  form  a  right  judgment  and  to  proportion  our 
assent  to  the  degrees  of  probability. 

77i.  Juriswnsuits  in  treating  of  proofs,  presumptions,  con- 
jectures, and  indices,  have  said  a  number  of  good  things  aa 
this  subject,  and  have  gone  into  some  considerable  deUil. 
They  begin  with  notoriety,  in  which  there  is  no  need  of  proof. 
Afterwards  they  come  to  complete  proofa,  or  those  which  p»ss 
as  such,  upon  which  they  pronounce  sentence,  at  least,  in  a 
civil  process,  but  upon  which  in  some  places  they  are  mew 
reserved  in  a  criminal  process;  and  they  are  not  wrong  in 
demanding  in  such  case  proofs  more  than  complete,  and  espf 
ciftlly  as  regards  what  is  called  corpus  delicti,  Recording  to  ihf 
nature  of  the  act.  There  are.  then  proofa  more  than  cotnpbl'. 
and  there  are  also  ordinaiy  complete  proofs.  Then  there  »rf 
presumptions,  which  pass  provisionally  as  pomjilet*  proufs, 
I.e.  so  long  as  the  contrary  is  not  proi-ed.  There  are  pniof* 
more  than  half  complete  (to  speak  precisely),  in  which  the  ow 
who  relies  upon  them  is  allowed  to  swear  to  make  them  go"' 
(thejiddmenfitm  giippletorium)  ;  there  are  others  le»»  (Aon  W/ 
complete,  where  wholly  to  the  contrary  the  oatli  is  admiui"- 
tered  to  him  who  denies  the  act,  to  purge  himself  (t\\ejtra- 
mfntnm  purgaiionis).  Beyond  this  there  are  many  degrrt* 
-'  eo7{jectwrea  and  indices.    Particularly  in  a  criminal  proW 
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there  are  indices  {ad  torturam)  to  proceed  to  tlie  torture,  which 
itself  has  ita  degrees  indicated  by  the  forinulas  of  arrest; 
there  are  indices  (ad  lerrendam)  sufficient  to  show  the  instru- 
luents  of  torture  aad  to  prepare  things  as  if  they  intended  to 
come  to  it.  There  are  some  (od  capturam)  to  make  sure  of 
a  suspected  man;  and  (ad  itiquirendttm)  to  luake  inquiries 
secretly  and  without  noise.  And  these  difEerences  may  be  of 
use  also  on  other  similar  occasions.  The  entire  form  of  judi- 
cial procedure  is  nothing  else  in  fact  than  a  species  of  logic 
applied  to  questions  of  law.  Physicians  also  have  a  number 
of  degrees  and  differences  in  their  signs  and  indications  which 
may  be  seen  among  them.  The  mathematicians  of  our  times 
have  begun  to  calculate  chances  upon  the  occasion  of  games. 
Chevalier  de  M^r^,'  whose  "  Agremens  "  and  other  works  have 
been  printed,  a  man  of  penetrating  mind  who  was  both  a 
player  and  a  philosopher,  gave  them  an  opportunity  by  form- 
ing questions  regarding  the  profits  in  order  to  know  how  much 
the  game  would  be  worth,  if  interrupted  at  such  or  such  a 
stage.  In  this  way  he  induced  Pascal,  his  friend,  to  examine 
these  things  a  little.  The  question  made  a  stir  and  gave 
Huygens  the  opportunity  to  produce  his  treatise  "de  Alea."' 

1  Qf.  antf,  p.  213,  note  3;  aUo  fle»poiMe  (R/ptiiiiie)  aux  reflezioiii  crmtentui 
dam  la  »tcoiide  Ediflvn  tfu  Ilictioniiaire  Criligtie  de  M.  Bayte,  Gerhardt,  4, 
STD,  Erdmaiin,  1»0,  Janet,  2,  Q93,  Uuteni,  2,  Ft.  I.,  92.  Antuine  Oumbault, 
chevalier  de  Mcr^,  c.  KilO-lfiiM,  wan  erroneously  (confounded  with  a  tieorges 
BrosHiii,  chevalier  de  M^r^,  belonging  to  another  family,  by  all  biogrspherg 
since  Moreri,  until  the  special  researches  of  M,  de  Bnfmont  d'Are  proved  the 
error  anil  assigned  him  bis  right  name.  He  had  an  Inordinately  exalted  idea 
of  hix  own  Importance  and  attainments,  especially  in  mathematics.  His 
Afirtnutnts.  di»coiir»  dr,  M.  U  chevalier  de  JUtr^  a  M"  **.  appeared  in  1677, 
12mo,  anil  in  therollecl«d  edition  of  all  his  works,  entitled  (Eiivrei  du  ditvalier 
de  Miri.  Amsterdam,  lti92,  2  vols.,  12mo.  A  volume  of  (Eu-vres  potthumei, 
12mo,  appeared  at  Paris,  1T0D,  and  again  at  The  Hague,  ITOl.  Fur  furtlier 
account  of  him,  c/.  Larouase,  Grande  Did,  Univ.  de  XIX'"  SiMe,  Vol.  11,  p. 
72. -Til. 

3  (y,  ante,  p.  190,  note  3.  Huygens'  lie  ratiocinii$  in  alew  ludo,  dated  The 
Hague,  H»7,  la  found  in  F.  van  Si-hoolen.  Eiercitat.  math.  Ub.V.,  pp.  614-039, 
Lugd.  Bat.  ISTiT,  4to.  It  was  written  by  Huygens  In  Dutch  and  translated  lnti> 
Latin  by  Schooten.  There  are  two  English  translations,  one  attrlbated  to 
Motte,  but  probably  by  Arbuthnot;  the  other  by  W.  Brown.  C/.  I.Todhunler. 
Milt,  of  thf  Math.  Theory  of  Frvbabillty.  pp.  22-'i3,  Cambridge  and  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1W».  Leibnitz,  Mincetlan.  Leibnil.,  Mo.CXIII.,  </.  Dutens, 
H,  Pt.  I..  ^tlH,  says  n(  it:  "Cbristiiini  Hugenii  ratloclnla  ife  fuau  al(«.  Franc. 
Schotenii  scriptie  matheroaticis  adjecta,  sunt  elegans  specimen  ratioctDationis 
de  gradibus  probabilltatls." 

Spinola  also  discussed  the  calculation  of  probabilities  in  games  of  chance, 


stories  told  us  of  the  ancient  German,  Gallic,  British.  Scotch, 
Polish,  and  other  kings  pass  with  reason  as  fabulous  ami 
made  up.  Trebeta,  sou  of  Ninus,  founder  of  Treves,  Bru- 
tus, ancestor  of  the  Britons,  or  Britains,  are  as  real  as  liiit 
Aniadis.  The  tales  taken  from  certain  story-tellers,  whitii 
Tritheinius,'  Aventin,'  and  even  Albinus'  and  Sifrid  Petri' 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  tell  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Franks,  Boii,  Saxons,  Frisians  j  and  what  Saxo  Gramaticui 
and  the  Edda  tell  ns  of  the  remote  antiquities  of  the  nurth. 
cannot  have  more  authority  than  what  Kadlubko.'  the  fiif^ 
Polish  historian,  s-ays  of  one  of  their  kings,  a.  son-in-law  d 
Juliu-s  G^sar.  But  when  the  histories  of  different  peupln 
agree  in  instances  whei-e  there  is  no  appearance  that  one  h» 
copied  another,  it  is  a  great  sign  of  their  truth.     Such  is  Clu 

'  Johann  Trltbemius.  14l>2'ini6,  abbot  of  Spanbeim.  whose  Comptndiim 
(ill?  brrviarium  primi  voluminU  aniialium,  tire  hi»toriorum.  dr  origint  ms 
«(  genlii  fraiiMrum  appeared  at  Mainz,  1S19,  reprinted,  Puis,  ISlfl.  Ut 
nltx  speaks  or  him  In  bis  /ntrod.  in  colltctioneiii  Scripcomtn  Hitlar.  Anv 
iiiMiuri  intfrvienliuin,  DutciiB,  4,  Pt.  n.,  t,  S.  For  an  afcoant  uf  lum.  !f 
Hichaud.  Biog.  ('nip.  Vol.  46,  pp.  861-SM.  -  Th. 

■Jahunn  Thumiayr  Aventlmis,  1461^1534,  aathur  of  Aiinalet  Bnium* 
His  hfaloiy,  Ihn  mnleriala  of  which  vera  drawn  rram  autlientir  aoarrs,  «•< 
flnl!ih»d  ill  16:>l,  anil  publislied  "  witli  some  important  omiEUions  "  of  l«Bm" 
advene  to  the  Roman  CHlhollcahrZ«ii[ler  in  15SI.  The  omitted  passacHnn 
afterwards  restnredb;  NicolaaCisner  in  the  Basle  ed.,  1560.  Ijeibuiti  nxntlM 
bim  in  his  Intrfd.  in  ooL  Script,  Hittnr.  BniHtvic.,  Dulens.  4,  Pi.  n..4.— Xa 

lAlcuIn,  — Latin,  AlouinoB  or  Alblnns  FU<:vns,^r.  T:t5-)»l.  th«  immtui 
at  Chnrletnagne,  whoH  follecl«d  works,  eontainitiif  among  other  thisgi  MB* 
blstorlpal  irenlises.  were  first  published  bf  And.  Duchesnu,  Paris.  ll>17. 1  nL 
tol,,  and  atlvrwards  by  Froben,  Aletiini  opera,  pott  editiaaem  ab  Aid.Q'nrr- 
(Ono  fiiratitm,  dr  mvo  cotlata,  emendaUi,  avcia  rl  illtutralti.  i  »ula.  W. 
Raliabon,  ITTT.    U)gn«,  Palrol.,  ^'ols.  100.  101,  is  a  reprint  of  this  ed.  —  Ti. 

*  Sitrld  or  Suftrld  I^tti,  iSSJ-iSBI,  a  Dutch  philologist  of  great  leuaiw, 
but  deficient  in  critical  ability  and  taste,  was  Professor  ot  l.ati  □  and  Grck  B 
the  University  of  Ertnrt,  HUT,  of  Law  at  Cologne,  15TT,  and  of  Canon  UnU 
LoUTain  and  Cuh>Knt.lS8S.  He  was  the  historiographer  of  ihe  Statn  Mt  Air- 
land, and  ptiblisbod  Ift  Prijienim  eMiquiloIr  et  origim  lib.  III.,  Ci>l<«>s 
lauO:  Or  Srriplaribiu  frinm  ditadn  XYI.  et  tmit,  Colofcne,  I2K<.  ^ 
Hittariit  vtlmim  rpiua^rvm  I'llrnitetinm  tedi>  et  eomUum  llaHai^i*- 
appear»t  at  Ftancker,  IS12.  — Tk. 

*  VInrvnt  Kadlubek  or  Kodlnbko.  llf>l-12£t,  bishop  nf  Crwww.  a  U<<> 
chn>nlpler  uf  the  Mrly  histary  of  Poland,  whose  Hixtoria  Foloitiit,  Il» 
broMlel,  I6II.  miuo.  written  with  sfNrit.  but  in  a  barbarous  style.  Ihron 
much  llsbl  on  the  FVenis  n(  his  own  time,  but  must  be  receiveil  with  wM 
aa  roitanls  Ihe  early  period,  siare  be  trwtled  the  early  legendary  stoii«.BaB] 
ol  iHkkk  cloiiely  resetuble  the  Scandinavian  n^u.  as  gcDuine  histuiy.  O* 
work  Is  In  fitut  books  and  extHkds  lo  ibe  year  1202.  and  i*  trtw  and  lluM 
In  relaline  events  In  Poland  in  the  1  lib  and  12ih  rentnriea.  — Tr. 
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robabilitj-  of  the  first,  for  the  first  can  make,  7  in  three  ways 
ith  two  dice,  viz. :  by  1  and  6,  or  2  and  5,  or  3  and  4;  and 
le  other  can  make  9  in  two  ways  only,  by  throwing  3  and  6, 
-  4  and  o;  and  all  these  metlioda  are  eiiually  possible, 
hen  the  probabilities,  which  are  as  tlie  numbers  of  equal 
:is  si  bill  tie  8,  will  be  as  3  to  2,  or  as  1  to  |.  I  have  more  than 
]ce  said  that  a  new  kind  of  logic  would  be  required  which 
ould  treat  of  the  degrees  of  probability,  since  Aristotle  in 
is  "  Topics  "  has  done  nothing  less  than  this,  and  has  con- 
'Qted  himself  with  putting  iu  a  certain  order  certain  popular 
ties  distributed  according  to  the  common  topic-s,  which  may 

npllfication  of  the  discourse  and  the  giving  to  it  probability 
ithout  putting  it  to  the  trouble  of  furnishing  us  a  necessary 
ilance  for  weighing  probabilities  and  forming  tlierenpcm  a 
>lid  judgmeut.'  It  would  be  well  for  him  who  should  treat 
I  this  matt«r  to  pursue  the  examination  of  giijiiea  of  chance; 
id  in  general  I  wish  that  some  skilful  mathematician  would 
roduce  an  ample  work  n-ith  full  details  and  thoroughly 
■asoned  upon  all  sorts  of  games,  which  would  be  very  useful 
k  perfecting  the  art  of  invention,  the  human  mind  appearing 
)  better  advantage  in  games  than  in  the  most  serious  matters. 

S  in.  Pli.  The  law  of  England  observes  this  rule,  that  the 
)py  of  an  act  received  as  authentic  by  witnesses  is  a  good 
roof,  but  the  copif  of  a  copy,  however  attested,  and  by  wit- 
esses  the  most  credible,  is  never  admitted  as  a  proof  in  a 
ial.  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  one  censure  this  wise  pre- 
lutiun.  This  observation  at  least  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
lat  testimony  has  less  force  in  proportion  as  it  is  farther 
amoved  from  the  original  truth  which  is  in  the  thing  itselfj 
hile  among  certain  peoples  use  is  made  of  it  in  a  directly 
mtrary  manner,  opinions  a/!quiring  force  as  they  grow  older, 
ad  what  would  not  at  all  have  appeared  probable  a  thousand 
ears  ago  to  a  reasonable  maji  a  contemporary  of  the  one  who 
rat  certified  it.  passes  at  present  as  certain  because  many 
ive  related  it  upon  his  testimony. 

Tk.  Historical  critics  have  great  regard  for  contemporary 
itnesaes  of  things:  but  a  contemporary  even  merits  belief 
liefly  as  regards  public  events  only ;  but  when  he  speaks  of 
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motives,  secrets,  hiddeu  forces,  and  things  which  may  be  dis- 
puted, as,  for  exanip]e,  poisonings,  assassinations,  we  acquaint 
ourselves  witli  what  many  have  believed.  I'rocopius  is  very 
credible  when  he  speaks  of  the  war  of  Belisarius  against  ih* 
Vandals  and  the  Goths,  but  when  he  retails  horrible  scandili 
against  the  Empress  Theodora  in  his  "  Anecdotes."  he  nay 
believe  them  who  will.'  Generally,  we  should  be  very  n^ 
served  in  believing  satires ;  we  see  some  published  in  our  tioiM 
which,  although  wholly  improbable,  have  nevertheless  bwn 
greedily  swallowed  by  the  ignorant.  And  some  day  perhaj* 
it  will  be  said  :  Is  it  possible  that  one  would  have  dared  W 
publish  these  things  at  that  time,  if  there  had  been  any&iipu- 
ent  foundatiou  for  them?  But  if  this  statement  is  some  thy 
maile,  the  judgment  will  be  a  very  erroneous  one.  The  world, 
however,  is  inclined  to  indulge  in  satire;  and,  to  quote  bui 
one  example,  the  late  Mr.  Maurier,  the  son,'  liaring  publwhwi 
from  some  caprice,  in  his  memoirs  printed  some  years  since, 
certain  things  wholly  withoiit  foundation  against  the  iDcoo- 
parable  Hugo  Grotiua,  ambassador  from  Sweden  to  Fnuit*, 
stirred  apparently  by  some  unknown  circumstance  a^nst  th* 
meniojy  of  this  illustrious  friend  of  his  father,  I  hare  notiKd 
that  many  authors  have  repeated  them  from  envy,  althcmgli 
the  negotiations  and  letters  of  this  great  man  sufticienll; 
make  known  the  contrary.  We  have  emancipated  oursel'fs 
indeed  from  writing  romances  in  history,  and  he  who  produwd 
the  last  life  ot  Cromwell  thought  that  in  order  to  enliven  tV 
subject  be  was  allowed,  in  a])eaking  of  the  life,  still  priv»W. 
of  this  clever  usurper,  to  make  him  travel  in  France.  wIipi* 
he  follows  him  into  the  public  houses  of  Paris  as  if  he  W 

'  Fur  critical  dIscuaBion  nt  the  aothurBhip  ot  the  li  'AWi<t«n  —  AiMMt 
ur  Hiitoria  Arcana  —  of  Pri>copitu,  and  ot  the  credlUllty  of  iU  cODUnU.'/ 
J.  H.  RelnkeD«,  Anecdola  tintut  icripla  a  Procopio  Cm*arien$i  iiiqiiir*^- 
Brcslau.  1S5S.  who  deniea,  and  F.  Dalin,  Pmkopius  ran  COmirta,  Berlin.  ■>■*- 
wtio  Bflirma,  that  Procupliis  la  the  aotlior.  Prof.  James  Bryce  givn  »  bi*' 
BCTOTinl  and  estlmale  of  the  work  iu  liia  srLlcle  on  ■' Procopiiu,"' i"  *• 
Enc^elop.  Brit,  ilth  ed.  qf.  also  H.  Elebldour,  Theti*.  18TT.  who  trim  la  ■a*' 
out  the  best  caw  he  cau  (or  Theodora,  and  Prol.  Brjce  in  the  "  (^aleiDp'T*') 
Review,"  Feb.  IBB.'i.  -  Ta. 

'Louis  Aubery  du  Msnrler.  the  liislrtriaii,  died  KWT,  Was  the  M«  ■* 
BeDjamlD  Auliery,  an  iinibuiwlor  (rom  Francp  lo  Hr>llatid,  aJid  publU'' 
Utmoirrt  pour  fervir  a  VHisloirr  dr  UoUaiute.  1(J80,  Sttiiuiint  de  ifoniiw?. 
lie  Labtrk,  He  IloUiein.  etc.  Leibitilz  reten  to  him  In  his  letter  to  BlartiW 
Ocl.  M,  ITOil,  Gerhanit,  7,  487.  — Tr.  " 
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been  his  master.'  But  it  appears  by  the  history  of  Cioiuwell 
written  by  Carrington,  a  well-informed  man,  and  dedicated 
to  his  son  Richard  when  he  acted  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
tector, that  Cromwell  never  went  out  of  the  British  Isles. 
Detail  especially  is  uncertain.  There  are  almost  no  ^lod 
accounts  of  battles;  the  majority  of  those  of  Titus  Livius 
appear  to  bo  imaginary,  as  well  as  those  of  Quintus  Curtius, 
It  would  be  necessary  to  have  on  both  sides  the  accounts  of 
exact  and  capable  men,  who  indeed  would  draw  up  plans  of 
them  like  those  which  the  Count  of  Dahlbe^,  who  Imd  already 
served  with  distinction  under  the  King  of  Sweden,  Charles 
Gustaviia,  and  who,  being  Governor-General  of  Livonia,  re- 
cently defended  Riga,  has  had  engraved  touching  the  actions 
and  battles  of  this  prince.  We  must  not,  however,  at  once 
decr^-  a  good  historian  at  a  word  from  some  prince  or  minister 
who  has  exclaimed  against  him  on  some  occasion,  or  in  regard 
to  some  subject  not  to  his  taste  or  wherein  there  really  is  per- 
haps some  fault.  The  story  is  told  that  Charles  the  Fifth, 
wishing  to  have  something  of  Sleidan'  read,  said;  "Bring  me 
my  story-teller  {menteur),"  and  that  Carlowitz,  a  Saxon  gentle- 
man, of  good  repute  at  that  time,  said  that  the  history  of  Slei- 
dan destroyed  in  his  mind  all  the  good  opinion  he  had  had  of 
the  ancient  histories.  That  statement,  I  say,  will  have  no  force 
in  the  minds  of  well-informed  persons  in  overthrowing  the 
authority  of  the  history  of  Sleidan,  the  best  part  of  which  is 
a  series  of  the  public  acts  of  the  Diets  and  Assemblies,  and 
of  ttie  writings  authorized  by  the  princes.  ■  And  if  there  re- 
niained  the  least  scruple  regarding  it,  it  has  just  been  removed 
by  the  excellent  history  of  ihy  distinguished  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Von  Seckendorf  (iu  which  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 

I  Leibnitz  liere  reFers,  occordlnR  to  SrluMt«i:hnildt,  to  Jas.  Heaib'*  Flaqel- 
tu>n:  or  thf.  Life  and  Drath,  Birlh  and  Burial  of  Oliver,  the  lale  I'turper, 
J»ndon,  lli63,  ivo.  In  thin  book  the  Prolerlor  1b  iceneniiuilr  aUndered  and 
Kbuwd.  B.  Carrington'B  Tlie  Hlet.of  the  Liff  and  Heath  of  Oliver  Vroimeell. 
Lrnidon,  itiSSI,  Hvo,  in  a  panegyric,  In  wblrli  Cromwell  la  compared,  among 
oUrtni.  with  Aleiander  the  Great.  An  abrid((ment  of  Haath'a  book  may  le 
fonnd  in  (he  "Harlelan  Miscellany,"  1,279.  ed.  Park,  It  may  be  added  that 
"  tbe  eariicHt  tives  of  Cromwell  were  either  brief  cbroniclea  of  the  chief  ev«nta 
ol  his  life  or  were  panegyrics,"  — Tk. 

ary.  anir.  p.  IH.  note  1.  —  Tr. 

■  Veit  Lndwlg  von  SeckendorT,  1620-1092,  a  dlilingnlsbed  German  acbolar 
and  stalesman.  wboge  Commeiitariu$  hutoricus  el  apologetieut  de  Z>uM«rtm- 
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from  disapproving  the  term  "  Lutfaeranism  "  on  the  title-pag^ 
which  a  biul  custom  has  authorized  in  Saxony),  wherein  the 
majority  of  the  statements  are  justified  by  extracts  fiDin  an 
immense  nuuiber  of  pieces,  drawn  from  the  Saxon  archirts 
whiith  be  had  at  his  disjKiBal,  although  the  Bishop  of  Meaui. 
who  contested  their  validity,  and  to  whom  I  sent  it,  menlr 
replied  to  me  that  this  book  is  horribly  prolix ;  but  I  could 
wish  that  it  were  twice  as  large  on  the  same  scale.  The  more 
ample  it  is,  the  mure  hold  it  must  give,  since  one  has  onl;  to 
choose  his  passages ;  Iwsides,  there  are  some  esteemed  histori- 
cal works  which  are  much  greater.  For  the  rest,  we  do  mit 
always  despise  authors  posterior  to  times  of  which  thfj 
speak  when  what  they  relate  is  apparently  otherwise.  Soim- 
times,  also,  it  happens  that  they  pre^ierve  some  most  ancient 
pii'ces.  For  example,  there  has  been  doubt  as  to  what  familj 
Suibert,  Bishop  of  Bamberg,  since  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Clement  II.,  b;-lon,i^d.  An  anonymous  author  of  the  bistorj 
of  Bnmswick,  who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  namfdbii 
family,  and  some  persons  learned  in  our  history  desired  U)  Jitj 
no  re^jard  whatever  to  it;  but  I  have  had  a  chronicle  mii''li 
more  ancient,  not  yet  printed,  in  which  the  same  statement  ii 
made  with  more  iletails,  from  which  it  appears  that  hf  br- 
tonged  to  the  f;iniily  of  the  ancient  allodial  seigniors  of  Horn- 
Ixmrg  (not  far  from  Wulfenbuttel),  the  territory  of  which  *M 
given  liy  the  last  owner  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Halber 
stadt. 

S  11.  Pft.  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  think  that  I  desired  to  lesuD 
the  authority  and  u.'^e  of  history  by  my  remark.  It  is  froffi 
this  siuii-ce  that  we  receive  with  a  coDvincing  evidence  a  Utp 

(■i»"  xiiv  <lr  R/riirmaliiin'.  Lefpiiii,  mti,  3  roll.,  tot. 
iMm-lftl  >pilii!il  thp  L'Wttoirr  da  Liilhiran'itmr,  ntrii 
MaimtHiuT);,  b  hU  nii>!ii  trnpnTtaol  work,  and  a  rich  sto 
tiiulprialii  Ii>r  Ibr  hlMory  of  the  retonnattaii  froa  LMT-1S(7,  dnwi  lr« 
■,«-iinu>iil8  omtaliint  lii  th?  Saii>i>  ■nhlvm.  tha  vrilloKB  of  th*  nfofBCn^ 
:lii-irp»nleiu|vriiTii>s,  i)iv«iii|»>iir<l  by  a  potemical  aad  htttwical  uwiiim *W' 
't  ii  ihv  wiiTk  \A  ail  ablp.  |>htliK>ophlc  mliiil.  with  acan«l7a  traroeof  ttaaa''*' 
'Ian  ii|iirli.  l^-ibnlti  lilveta  brirf  aiiMuot  and  eatlmato  of  tte  bMktaUt 
l.*rt«n<  t«  Btumivt.  Jan.  l^ls,  and  April  8-18,  1692  {,</.  PooctMr  d>  CmL 
tKii-f  t.U  /.rtb'itt.  ].■•»<.  :.':.->.  niiti-nii.  L<(bnir.  op.  ooi.,l.  03114,  S3IMW.  » 
it  alii»  rrf«Tr«l  to  fn  HotuuvtK  Irttrn  lo  Lcibniti,  Jan.  10.  lent  <F.  1,3K.I^'' 
iU-J'.  Manh  -Jti  or  May  LIS,  H«!  (F.  1.  itv-t),  and  LMbolti  ~  """^ 

Jaipa  iK.  1.  ±.'.1.  SM'^at.   I'ortunhcT 
llnlrM.  ».  W.  IW.  .■*'.—  Ta. 
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part  of  our  useful  truths.  I  see  nothing  more  valuable  than 
the  records  of  antiiiuity  remaining  to  us,  and  I  wish  we  had 
more  of  theui,  and  leas  corrupted.  But  it  is  always  true  that 
no  cjjpy  raises  itaelf  higher  than  the  certainty  of  its  first 
original. 

7%.  It  is  certain,  that  wlien  we  have  a  single  ancient  anthor 
as  the  authority  for  a  fact,  all  those  who  have  copied  him  add 
no  weight  thewto,  or  r.ither  shnuhl  be  reckone<l  as  nothing.  It 
ahould  l-e  wholly  as  if  what  they  said  belonged  to  the  number, 
Tur  airai  Kiyo/iireir,  of  things  whii-h  have  biteu  said  only  once, 
a  collection  of  which  Menage'  wished  to  make.  Moreover,  to- 
liay,  if  a  hundred  thousand  petty  writers  should  repeat  the 
shindei-s  of  Bidsec'  (for  example),  a  mau  of  judgiuent  would 
v.ilue  it  no  more  than  the  uoiga  of  goslings.  Jurisconsults 
hive  written  dejWe  hitCurica;  but  the  subject  merits  a  more 
exact  research,  and  some  nf  thesL'  gentlemen  have  been  too 
indulgent.  As  for  that  which  is  of  great  antiquity,  some  of 
the  most  noted  facts  are  doubtful.  Clever  people  have  doubted, 
with  re;t3on,  whether  Gomulus  was  the  first  founder  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  There  is  dispute  ab»ut  the  death  of  Cyrus,  and 
l^esides,  the  discrepancy  bfttweeu  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  has 
spreid  doubt  upon  the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  Babf.bltuiis, 
and  Persians.  That  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Juditii,aiid  even 
of  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  suQeT  from  great  diffloutties.  The 
Romans,  when  s|)eak!ng  of  tllS  gold  of  Toulouse,  ronti-adict 
the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Onids  by  Camillas.  Above  all, 
the  particular  and  private  history  of  peoples  is  without  credit, 
unless  it  is  taken  fi-oni  very  .ancient  originals,  and  ia  suf- 
ficiently in  confonnity  with  public  history.     This  is  why  tbe 

<  CV.  niKe,  p.  ;iSO,  noUr  I.  — Tk. 

1  JCrome  Hi-rmes  Bulsec,  born  ut  Paris,  di^d  inas,  mt  Lyotir',  waa  m  Ciinaal- 
ite  at  Pkiis.  who  rnntnok  hl.i  order,  boramc  a  ProtMtaiil.  fled  lo  luly  tad 
thenre  Ut  Geneva,  vbere  he  net  np  u  &  pbysldaD,  bnt  nul  meKtiBK  iHlh  (hs 
■uocoas  he  desired,  gave  hliusptf  i^i  lo  tbaoloKy,  dlsoDimed  puMirlf  un  Iha 
ductriDn  of  Prcdestliiatlr)!!.  advo—tlng  the  views  of  Pplagiiu,  and  thiu  Ini^ur- 
ring  ihe  censure  of  Calvin,  iru  ImpiisoDHl  and  tben  bwilihed  by  ihe  Senate  of 
tieneva,  I>ee.  211, 1'>91,  Ha  went  (hence  in  Bern,  whither  Cal via  pursued  blm. 
Thrae  perHcatioiu  developed  in  blm  a  riolenl  batred  (ovarihOftlviti,  wbieh. 
■rier  hl«  return  to  Ihe  Catholic  failh,  he  vented  In  hki  L'HMoire  dt  ta  vie, 
mtfura,  aetet,  doetrinr  tt  morl  de  Jean  Calvin,  Paris,  1517.  8vo.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  si  ml  bir  work,  L'Hiilnlrt  dt  fa  vir.mirurf,  doctrint  ft  d^porttmetiU  de 
Thiodon  de  Biit,  Parts.  ISSO,  Svo.  Both  works  are  merel;  pampbleU,  with 
no  historical  authoiitj.  ~Tb. 
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stories  told  us  of  the  ancient  Gierinan,  G^illic,  Hritish.  Scotch. 
Polish,  and  other  kings  pass  with  reason  as  fabulous  and 
made  up.  Trebeta,  son  of  Ninns,  founder  of  Treves.  Bru- 
tus, ancestor  of  the  Britons,  or  Britains,  are  as  real  as  the 
Amadis.  The  tales  taken  from  certain  story-tellers,  which 
Trithemiiia,'  Aventin,'  and  even  Albinus"  and  Sifrid  Petri' 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  tell  of  the  ancient  princes  of  the 
Franks,  Boii,  Saxons,  Frisians;  and  what  Saxo  Gramatirus 
and  the  Edda  tell  us  of  the  remote  antiquities  of  the  north, 
cannot  have  more  authority  than  what  Kadlubko,*  the  lirst 
Polish  historian,  says  of  one  of  their  kings,  a  son-in-law  of 
Julius  Cfesar.  But  when  tlie  histories  of  different  peoples 
agree  in  instances  where  there  is  no  appearance  that  one  has 
copied  another,  it  is  a  great  sign  of  their  truth.     Such  is  the 

>  Juh&nn  Tritli«miiu,  l'IA2-lf>ia,  abbot  of  Bpsuhelm.  whose  VompendiHta, 
»itie  brfviarium  primi  rolvminii  annalium.itiv!  historiaruni ,  de  origiite  rerjim 
el  geittix  Francorum  appeared  at  Malm,  1.^15,  reprinted,  PkHh.  lKt<l.  Lrlb- 
nlte  BpeakB  o(  bira  in  his  Introd.  in  i.-allectiai'^in  Hcriploru'ii  Hiilor.  Hruivi- 
viefiai  itiMFvimtium,  DuleiiB,  4,  Ft.  II.,  4,  6.  Tot  an  acoount  ot  hiiu.  </. 
Mlchaud.  Blog.  Univ.  Vol.  46,  pp.  BBl-5Ht.  -  Th. 

'JohanQ  Thnnnayr  Aventlniis,  146l>-1fi-'<4,  anthor  ot  Annaitt  Sniortim. 
His  history,  tha  inaterialH  ot  which  were  drawn  from  authentic  lourooa,  wai 
finifllted  ill  1B28,  and  published  "  with  some  important  omissiuuH"  of  paasnices 
adversetiitheRotDanCatholicahy  Zelgler  in  lAM.  The  omitted  pasHSxeswera 
atterwards  restored  hy  Nicolas  Cisner  in  Ihe  Basle  eil..  15M.  Lcibuili  mentions 
him  inhis  In'rnd.  in  col.  Script.  Hi/tor.  Bninmic.,  Dutens,  4,  Pt.  II.,*.  — Tb, 

•  AlPuin,  — I-atin,  AlouinuB  or  Albinus  FIhotub,  — e.  T.IB-SW,  tha  liiatnicinr 
ot  Charlemnj^e,  whose  collected  works,  containing  among  other  things  some 
historical  (reatises,  were  first  published  by  And.  DuchesUB,  Paris,  ItilT,  I  vol,, 
fol.,  and  afterwards  by  Froben,  Alcvini  Optra,  post  tditioHem  ab  Aiid.i/vrrrt- 
tano  airalinii ,  ilr  niiva  asUata,  ftntndaUi,  aucia  ft  illiutrala,  2  vols,,  fol., 
Ratisbon,  ITTT.    Migne,  Patrol.,  Vo\s.  100,  tOl,  is  a  reprint  of  this  ed. —  Tm. 

*  Sifrid  or  SuCFHd  Petri,  1S2T-I597,  a  Dutch  philoltiglgt  of  great  leamiog,    . 
but  deficient  in  critical  ability  and  taste,  was  Professor  of  Latin  and  (ireek  in 
the  UiilveiBity  ot  Ertun,  IKiT.  of  Iaw  at  Culugne,  ISTT,  and  of  Canon  Law  «i 
Ixiuvain  and  Cologne, ISSS.    He  was  the  historiographer  ot  the  Statjn  u[  Fries-  ' 
land,  and  published  l)e  I'Yi^riim  antigtiilatt  el  origiae  lib.  III.,  Col<^^.   —^4 
16110;  Dt  Scriploribiu  Fritim  lUciuk*  XVJ.  rt  feniit,  Cologne.  IHin,     His  ^^"^ 
Hitlijria   vftenaa   tpi»coponiin   UltrajeatiiiB  ledia  «t   mniiluni   /Mf 
appeared  at  Francker,  1GI2.  — Tb, 

'Vincent  Kadlubek  or  EiHllubko,  1)61-122^,  bislinp  of  Crai-ow,  ■ 
cbrciniclar  of  the  early  history  of  Polan<1,  whnsa  HifUiria  P-ilunit 
bromiel,  VSl%  13ino,  written  with  spirit,  but  in  a  batburous  style,  lliniKB^^ 
much  light  on  the  events  of  his  own  time,  but  must  be  received  witli  cautlr^i,^ 
ai  re([ards  tlie  early  period,  since  he  treated  the  early  legendary  atarlei,  mailT^ 
o(  which  closely  resembla  the  Bcaadinavian  sBKas,  as  genaiae  history.  Tb^^ 
work  is  in  four  books  and  extends  to  the  year  1303,  and  Is  true  and  (altfaf^V 
In  relating  events  in  Folntid  in  the  lllh  and  ]3lh  oeiiluries.  — Tr.  ^^H 
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accord  of  Herodotus  with  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
many  things,  for  example,  when  he  speaks '  of  the  battle  of 
Megiddo  between  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  Syrians  of  Pales- 
tioe,  i.e.  the  Jews,  in  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  sacred  history  we  have  of  the  Hebrews,  King  Josias  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  consent  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  historians  with  the  Greeks,  Bomans,  and  other  occi- 
dentals gives  pleasure  to  those  who  seek  for  facts ;  as  also 
the  testimony  which  the  medals  and  superscriptions,  remain- 
ing from  antiquity,  render  to  the  books  which  have  come  down 
from  the  ancients  to  us  and  which  are,  in  reality,  copies  of 
copies.  We  must  wait  for  what  we  shall  yet  learn  of  the 
history  of  China,  until  we  are  in  a  better  condition  to  judge 
of  it,  and  until  it  shall  bear  its  credibility  with  itself.  The 
use  of  history  consists  principally  in  the  pleasure  there  is  in 
knowing  origins,  in  the  justice  rendered  to  the  men  who  have 
deserved  well  of  other  men,  in  the  establishment  of  historical 
criticism,  and  especially  of  sacred  history,  which  supports  the 
foundations  of  revelation,  and  (putting  also  aside  the  geneal- 
ogies and  laws  of  princes  and  powers)  in  the  useful  teachings 
which  the  examples  furnish  us.  I  do  not  despise  the  thorough 
examination  of  antiquities,  even  to  the  smallest  trifles;  for 
sometimes  the  knowledge  which  the  critics  draw  from  them 
may  be  of  use  in  more  important  matters.  I  consent,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  writing  even  of  the  entire  history  of  clothing 
and  of  the  tailor's  art,  from  the  garments  of  the  Hebrew  priests, 
or,  if  you  please,  from  the  peltries  which  God  gave  to  the  lirst 
bride  and  bridegroom  at  their  departure  from  Paradise,  to  the 
top-knots  and  furbelows  of  our  time,  and  to  the  union  there- 
with of  all  that  can  be  drawn  from  ancient  sculptures  and 
from  paintings  also  made  some  centuries  after.  I  will  furnish 
indeed,  if  any  one  desires  it,  the  memoirs  of  a  man  of  Augs- 
burg of  the  past  century,  who  is  described  with  all  the  clothes 
which  he  wore  from  his  infancy  up  to  the  age  of  63  years.  I 
do  not  know  who  told  me  that  the  late  Duke  of  Aumont,*  a 

I  Vf.  Herodotus  II.  1B9,  and  notes  oF  Balir  and  RanllDRon  on  the  passaee. 
—  Til. 

*  Loulg-Hade-Vlctor  d'Anmont,  liLtS-lTOl,  a  French  scholar,  numlsmatisi. 
and  "  brigadier  du  roi "  under  Louis  XIV.  In  the  Low  Countriet,  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  the  knowledge  al  medals,  and  was  a  mtmbsr  of  ths 
"  AuS'I'mic  des  inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettreg."  — Tr. 
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great  connoisseur  of  line  antiquities,  had  a  similar  curiositv. 
Thid  may  ptrhapa  be  uf  use  in  distinguishiog  tlie  legitimate 
inomttnents  from  those  which  a,re  not  so,  not  to  speak  of  other 
uses.  And  since  men  are  allowed  to  play,  thej-  will  still 
further  be  allowed  to  divert  themselves  with  these  kinds  of 
work,  if  their  essential  duties  do  not  suffer  thereby.  Bat  1 
wish  there  might  be  some  persona  who  would  deviite  theai' 
selves  preferably  to  drawing  from  history  th:it  whifh  is  more 
useful,  as  the  extraordinary  examples  of  virtue,  remarks  u|"» 
t\u'.  conveniences  of  lifi-,  stratagems  of  politics  and  of  war. 
And  I  wish  that  a  kind  of  universal  history  were  wriReo 
which  should  indicate  only  such  things,  aud  some  few  othen 
of  more  consequence;  fur  sometimes  one  reads  an  extensin 
historical  work,  learned,  well-written,  suited  also  to  the  end 
of  the  author,  and  excellent  of  its  kind,  but  which  contaim 
little  useful  instruction,  by  which  1  do  not  mean  here  simple 
morality,  with  which  the  "Theatrum  vita;  hunianae*"  andothet 
such  ftoriUges  are  hlled,  but  skill  and  knowledge  of  which 
everybody  would  not  think  in  case  of  need.  I  wish  also  tbll 
an  intinite  numbiT  of  things  of  this  miture,  by  which  we  might 
profit,  might  be  drawn  from  books  of  travel,  and  be  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  subjects.  But  it  is  astonishing 
tliat  while  so  many  useful  things  remain  to  be  done,  men 
anm^e  themselves  almost  always  with  what  is  already  done, 
or  with  purely  useless  things,  or  at  least  with  what  is  the 
k'jist  iiniHivtant.  and  I  see  little  remedy  therefor  until  the 
public  is  more  concerned  about  them  in  more  tranquil  times. 

§  12.  Ph.  Vour  digressions  give  pleasure  and  profit  But 
fnna  the  prolmbilities  of  facts,  let  us  come  to  those  of  opinions 
concerning  tbiiiiif:  which  do  nut  fall  under  the  senses.  Such 
things  are  incapable  of  any  testimony,  for  example,  the  «i*i- 
cncc  and'  nature  of  s|>irits.  angels,  demons,  etc.,  the  materisl 
snlistanivs  whiih  arc  in  the  planets  and  other  mansions'  of 

>  lliAolniv  /Hin^T.  l,W,-1.1Ni|.  a  wlebrated  Swin  pli7iii-iai>,  vboM  Vit*- 
tni'ii  riltr  fiH-:a'.r."H\!Mt  (.■oinpllaiion  <>(  hintorirkl  tact*  and  anirdatM,  ud 
lit  I'liHxlu  sihI  |>ii|iiniil  olvrrratiiinn."  Id  preparing  wUrh  he  av«ll«d  Un^ 
i>(  the  nialrrlals  uhi>-h  liU  FailiFr-in-law.  LyrostbeiMa  [Conrad  WoUlkaK]. 
l,1ltt-l.li;|.  bati  t<»lln'l»l  ami  aakrd  hini  lo  act  in  order,  qipeared  al  BMlt- 
l,tta-tlWI,  ft  vol*.,  M.  -  Tk. 

*(l»riMnli  muta:  •• 'it."  »  Jit.  or  tjpognfUeal  ^rroi ;  Erdmaan,  JaqMi 
uul  Janvl  ha\«"vi."  — Ta. 

*Luek«'*wiin].  rAilix.  ITurtf,  Vol.  3,p.Si9<Bahn'aad.).— Tb.  i 
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this  vast  universe ;  finally,  uijon  the  mode  of  opeiation  of  the 
majority  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  all  these  things  we 
can  have  merely  conjectures,  wherein  analogy*  is  the  great 
rule  of  probability.  For  being  incapable  of  attestation,  they 
ciin  appear  probable  only  so  far  as  they  agree  more  or  less 
with  established  truths.  As  violent  friction  of  two  bodies 
produces  hi-ut  and  even  fire,  as  the  refractions  of  transparent 
bodies  produce  the  appearance  of  colors,  we  think  that  flre 
consists  ill  a  violent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  parts,,  and 
that  colors  iilso,  whose  origin  we  do  not  see,  come  from  a  simi- 
lar refi-iction  ;  and  finding  that  there  is  a  gradual  connection 
in  all  tlie  p;irts  of  the  creation  that  may  be  subject  to  human 
oijs^Tvation,  without  any  considerable  gap  between  any  two, 
we  havi'  every  reason  to  think  that  things  ri&e  also  towards 
perfection  gradually  and  by  insensible  ilegrees.'  It  is  difficult 
to  say  where  the  sensible  and  the  rational  begin,  and  what  is 
the  lowest  degree  of  living  things;  it  is  like  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  quantity  in  a  regular  cone.  The  difference  is 
exceeding  great  between  certain  men  and  certain  animals; 
but  if  we  wish  to  compare  the  understanding  and  capacity  of 
certain  men  and  certain  brutes,  we  shall  find  ro  little  differ- 
ence, that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  assert  that  the  under, 
standing  of  these  men  is  clearer  or  more  extended  than  that 
of  these  brutes.  When,  therefore,  we  observe  such  an  insensi- 
ble gradation  between  the  parts  of  creation  from  man  to  the 
lowest  parts  Iteneath  him,  the  rule  of  analogy  makes  us  regard 
it  as  probable  that  there  is  a  parallel  gradation  in  the  things 
above  us  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and  this  kind 
of  probability  is  the  broatl  foundation  of  rational  hypotheses.' 

>  In  the  case  of  imtural  phenomena  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eenMii.  analogy 
I*  the  S(nM  rule  of  probahllity,  the  reasoning  in  general  being  hypothetical 
only,  and  the  lone  and  certalntir  of  tlie  cnnclUEiInn  therefrom  Iteing  directly 
pn)portlonal  lo  the  raalily  and  degree  of  the  resemblance  or  similarity  of  the 
phenomena.  BInce  Locke's  and  Leibnitz's  day.  great  advance  has  been  niade 
In  oar  knowleilge  of  the  natnre  of  the  materlata  existing  in  the  varlouB  heav- 
enly bodies,  chiefly  through  the  al<I  of  the  spectroscope  and  spectral  analysis, 
Dot  only  strengthening  am)  increasing  the  meaxureof  probability  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cundiislon  from  analii)cy  tn  the  conjectured  conditions  of  other 
worlds,  but  in  some  <-aseB  and  to  a  certain  extent  giving  ns  well  accredited 
positive  knowledge  In  regard  to  their  consliTutinn,  — Tr. 

*  Cf.  A.  C.  Fraser,  Lockt'i  Emay  Coniemiiig  Hnman  Vnderilanding.  Vol. 
2,  p.  380,  note  2.    Oi ford,  Clarendon  Press,  18114.  — Tr. 

*Tbe  probable  conctuslon  trom  aaalogy  Is  a  rational  hypotbesii,  whoae 
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Th.  It  is  u|Kiii  the  gruuuil  of  this  analogy  that  Huygeos,  in 
Ills  "  Cosmotlieoros,'' '  judges  that  the  couditioo  of  the  otbn 
principal  placets  is  quite  similar  to  ours,  exceptiog  the  difieh 
ence  which  their  different  distance  from  the  son  must  cause: 
iiiid  Foutenelle,'  who  had  already  before  published  his  eon»tt- 
satious  full  of  wit  and  knowledge  on  the  plurality  of  worldi, 

li.vpotbetlL'al  cliaracter  i'onnUls  in  the  fact  tlinl  it  is  not  ■  completely  aihut- 
tlve  indiiviion  or  k  mBthemaLiuftl  demoiutntiDu  Irani  the  given  dttta,  theraliiR 
xlill  iiroblemalli'Hl,  iiiiil  whose  rationality  consists  in  the  (act  that  no  knovi 
reason  exists  against  the  aasamed  Instsncc,  bnt  on  the  foutrtuj  tlw  analcft 
ttSBlt  dlnwtly  liuDlshes  occasion  for  a  proviaional  conaideratlon  of,  i(«t> 
liellet  in.  the  hypotheaia.  — Tr. 

'  V/.  antt,  p.  160,  note  3.  Huygen'a  Coimotlia>ra».  aiwe  de  territ  txtkttiia 
mrainque  oniatu  cotiifcluras  —  t  speculation  concerning  the  InhaUtaDll  <i 
the  plaoBtv,  and  the  last  trork  o(  the  great  physiclit  and  nuttlieniMidaB — 
appeared  poathumoualy,  at  the  Hague,  IDUe,  and  la  a  German  trans.,  Leipdf. 
IT(K1,  just  before  Leibnitz  v-rote  Bk.  TV.  at  the  .Vnio  £«(iiri,  and  Id  u  EngW 
trans.,  entitled,  !%«  CeltlCiat  World  dueavered :  or  Cotijtclurtt  nnwrnuf 
the  Inhabitantt,  Flaftti.  and  Productia/i§  of  tht  Woridg  in  tAe  Flanrl',  Ij*- 
(ion.  1690,  8vo;  Coiijecturts  coiuxminy  tht  Plvnttarg  Worldt.  Glueo*,  l-^. 
l2ino.  The  work  is  found  l[i  Huygens,  Opera  Omnia,  Leyden,  1S31,  2  vol>.. 
Vol.l.pp.l«l-T22.  — Tr. 

■  Bernard  le  Bovier  de  Fonlenelle,  1607-1707,  a  lltl«rat«iir  nUMC  ibsB  \ 
philosopher,  nbo.  Devertbeless,  according  to  Janet,  **  belongs  to  the  bislot;  nl 
libiloanphy,  through  the  spirit  ot  Inquiry  and  criticism  which  aDuiiatie  lii> 
works,"  attempted,  and  aiiccessfully,  in  hla  Etitrelienf  ttir  la  t'lamUU  <fri 
inoiidea,  Paris,  16Sii,  I2iu»  (a  sixth  Eutrrlien  was  added  In  the  Faris  eii  >d 
16H7,  at-cording  lo  Brunei)  to  popularize  the  astronomical  theories  and  *"■ 
li^iies  of  Copernicus  and  Dest-arlea.  The  work  is  a  Bne  llliulralion  of  lb> 
pnesiblllty  of  making  science,  without  ceasing  to  be  scleutlfic,  intelligible  iM 
iutrresting  to  the  men  of  the  world.  Fontenelle  became  a  member  of  U* 
"  Academic  Francaise  "  in  ItSSl, and,  on  the  revival  of  the -'AoMl^mie  desert- 
eiKis  de  Paris  "  in  IKKI,  was  nominated  its  perpetual  secretary,  and  conllBaa' 
In  that  ntHce  (or  lid  y-elght  years,  publlsbingeach  year  a  volume  of  llie  ifiiNi>* 
of  this  .lc<i((«ii'i>,  containing  clear  and  orderly  arranged  extracts  (torn  nt  inS- 
ywe  «l  Ilie  paprw  read  before  the  Acad^iiiif,  often  accompanied  with  new  w< 
pnifoimd  views  o(  his  own,  together  with  &togtt  o(  tlie  memh^rs  djia*  l« 
each  year.  amon«  which  Is  the  Etogt  de  Ltibnii,  "  a  masterpiece,"  (duwI  B 
l.'Hi^hiirr  ttf  I- Ara-ftmit  Soyote  det  Scieiieet  de  Parii,  anntr  1116;  io  Vol.  X 
ITS.  of  the  i-ollorlion  of  these  £logeK,  60  In  nnmber,  enlllled  Bfli-in  * 
r-a-ui¥llrmr,,t ,t, rAivdtii-if  RafaledeaacieneTtra  lega.tl £iagfihulonl¥if 
•l-t  Arad^miririu  morit  drpuii  ce  lfmp»Ja,  3  vols.,  Paris,  ITUK-lTSi  1» 
(Xiivm  de  FoHle„fllr.  3  ™U,.  La  Haye,  I71»-M,  Vol.  3,  n>.  233-2W;  new  «*. 
iU..  Paris.  ITHB.  Vol.  6,  pp.  447'B06;  and  In  F.  Booillier.  £Utgr$  4r  A- 

' iM  ;>>(n>i(.ffihf.Vo(fjr,  Paris,  1»S3.  pp.  10:i-lM;</.  aliu  IaLi|S". 

..I......   »-.i  -.    _..    .  _,..    «„._...     ,   ...    ..    ^.  „„,_VoLl.  ir 


CBnrr«4  rfit  l^ibnii,  VoL  2,  pp.  1-ixiv,  Dntens    Lri&ii 
Xll-im. 

The  KntrrtlrHi  nr  hi  iifumftH  dee  inandrt  Is  found  in  <Xai 
trhttlr,  U  llayc  IT-JS-ITS,  \o\.  I.  pp.  140-334 ;  new  rf..  Parts,  n«i.  V.4 :. 
pjv  I-WO:  th*"*  U  a  (.crman  lians.  by  (iottscbnt,  1751.  Enj£,  tnns.  by  Olw 
Tin.  London,  ntss.  IT.*.,  by  A.  Behn  and  otben.  Londoo.  1801,  and  tn«  *■ 
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has  said  some  pretty  thiogs  thereupon,  and  has  discovered  the 
art  of  enlivening  a  difficult'  subject  He  would  say,  as  it 
weie,  that  a  harlequin  in  the  empire  of  the  moon  is  altogether 
what  it  is  here.  It  is  tvue  that  we  judge  in  a  wholly  different 
way  of  moons  (which  are  satellites  merely)  than  of  the  princi- 
pal planets.  Kepler*  has  left  a  little  book  which  contains  an 
ingenious  story  upon  the  condition  of  the  moon,  and  an  Eng- 
lishman,^an  homtne  d'eaprit,  has  published  the  humorous  de- 
scription of  a  Spaniard  (of  his  own  invention)  whom  some  birds 
of  passage  transported  to  the  laoon,  not  to  mention  Cyrano,* 
who  since  went  to  find  this  Spaniard.  Some  clever  men,  wish- 
ing to  present  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  other  life,  conduct 
very  happy  souls  from  world  to  world ;  and  our  imagination 
finds  therein  a  part  of  the  E^ieeable  occupations  which  may  be 
ascribed  to  genii.  But  however  it  may  strive,  I  doubt  if  it 
can  attain  its  object,  because  of  the  great  interval  between  us 
and  these  genii,  and  the  great  variety  found  therein.  And 
until  we  find  telescopes  like  those  Descartes  made  us  hope 
for  in  order  to  discern  parts  of  the  moon's  sphere  no  larger 
than  our  houses,  we  cannot  determine  what  there  is  in  a  globe 
different  from  ours.    Our  conjectures  will  be  more  useful  and 

"  lAat  and  best"  ed.,  with  notei  and  n critics!  account  of  the  author's  writing 
by  the  aatroDomer  Jerome  de  la  Lande,  Paris,  1800,  b;  MUa  E.  Gunning,  1H03. 

FouWneUe  was  author  also  □[  DiaXogaei  da  mart;  Paris,  1S83:  L'Hi»toir« 
dft  Oradfi,  Paris,  lli&l ;  Doutei  nir  le  tt/itkme  ph]/aigue  diet  cauia  occamo- 
lielUi,  against  ftlalebranche,  Paris,  1686.  — Tb. 

■Jacques  reads:  "  fort  difBoUe."  — Th. 

«  qf-  iinU,  p.  123,  note  2.  The  book  of  Kepler  here  referred  to  by  Leibniti 
la  Ills  SaiHnium  sni  dt  attroiiomia  lutian,  Francofurtl,  1634,  4to,  pubtlthed 
after  hia  death  by  hlflscm,aud  found  In  Frlsch,  J.  Kepteri  opera  omnia,  \o\. 
8,  Pt.  I.,  pp.  Sl-.IS,  The  concluding  paragraphs,  pp.  38-39.  are  ot  a  zoological 
and  ethnological  character.  Mlchaud  (Biog.  Univ.  22,  313)  says  It  Is  a  philo- 
aopbical  and  allegorical  romance,  in  wbjcb  the  author  ezpofloa  the  astronomical 
pbenomena  as  they  would  appear  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  moon,  who  Ilka 
ourselves  think  that  they  are  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  who  are  not  so 
well  situated  as  we  to  raise  IhemselveB  to  the  "  idea"  of  the  true  system. 
Schsarschmidt  states  that  Kepler  had  occupied  himself  with  Plutarch's  De 
facie  in  orbe  luna  {Kng.  Irans.  In  Plularc'i'i  Monil;  ed.  Goodwin,  5,  2M- 
292  —  the  Moon-Dfcmons,  289)  and  from  the  tales  about  the  moon-demoos 
therein  contained  related  by  Sylla,  bad  derived  his  idea  of  a  lanar  geography. 
—  Tr. 

«  Franc.  Godwin.    C/.  ante.  p.  942.  note  2.  — Tr. 

*Cf.antf,  pp.228,  note  2;  3»9,  nol«  3.  The  reference  is  to  his  Fflt/a.qt  (fan* 
la  lune.  V/.  Th*odic<f,  Pt.  III.,  {  343;  (ierhardt,  6,  3IS;  Erdmann,  603  b: 
Jacques,  2,  268;  Janet,  2,  3G9,  360;  Dutens,  1,  364.~Tr. 
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bodies.     I  hope  that 
occasions,  and  I  already 


more  true  upon  the  internal  parts  of 
we  shall  go  beyond  conjecture  nn  man 

now  believe  that  at  least  the  violent  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the 
fire  of  which  you  just  spoke  should  uot  be  reckoned  among  the 
things  which  are  only  probable.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  hypothesis 
of  Deacartea  regarding  the  constitution  {contextinv)  of  the  parts 
of  the  visible  universe  lias  been  so  little  coufinned  by  the  re- 
searches  and  discoveries  since  made,  or  that  Descartes  did  not 
live  fifty  years  later  to  give  us  an  hypothesis  upon  the  basis  of 
present  knowledge  as  ingenious  aa  the  one  he  gave  upon  the 
basis  of  the  knowledge  of  his  time.'  As  for  the  gradual  con- 
nection of  species,  we  have  said  something  concerning  it  in  a 
preceding  conferenoe,  in  which  I  rt-raarked  that  jihilosophers 
had  already  reasoned  npon  the  vacuum  in  the  forms  or  species.' 
Everything  goes  by  degrees  in  nature,  and  nothing  by  leaps,  and 
this  rule  regarding  changes  is  a  part  of  my  law  of  continuity.' 
But  the  beauty  of  nature,  which  desires  distinct  perceptions, 
demands  the  appparance  of  leaps,  and  so  to  speak  musical  ca- 
dences in  phenomena,  and  takes  pleasure  in  mixing  the  species. 
Thus  although  there  may  ije  in  some  other  world  mediate  spe- 
cies between  man  and  beant  (according  aa  we  nndei'stand  these 
words),  and  although  there  nuy  be  sometvhere  rational  animals 
surpassiug  us,  nature  han  found  it  good  to  keep  them  away 
from  us,  in  order  to  give  us  without  contradiction  the  supe- 
riority we  have  in  our  globe.  I  speok  of  mediate  9j>ecies,  and 
I  should  not  wish  to  regulate  myself  here  by  human  individ- 
uals, who  approach  the  brute-s,  because  apparently  this  is  not 
a  defect  of  faculty,  but  a  hindrance  to  its  exercise;  so  that  I 
think  that  the  most  stupid  of  men  (who  is  not  in  a  condition 
contrary  to  nature  by  reason  of  some  disease  or  some  other  ]>er- 
manent  defect  taking  the  place  of  the  disease)  is  incomparably 
more  ration;il  and  more  docile  thau  the  most  splrittia!  of  all 

'  Leibnitz  here  refers  to  Dflnrnrtps'  theory  of  vortii**,  whlrb  Jib  el«l«tated 
111  hia  /'rj'icJp>a/>At7(M0/>/i'>,  Pti.lII.  andlV.  A  lirief  aocounl  nt  it  will  tw 
found  In  tiM  EiiCBclop.  Bril.,  !ilh  ed.,«rtlcto  "De»oarlos,"  Vol.7,  pp.  101-108 
(Ainerii.'ttii  Reprint),  C/.  also  J.  H.  v,  Klrebtnann's  GermBn  Iranilttlon,  with 
noln.  of  the  Prln.  Fhitot.  (Vol.  20.  Pt.  I.,  of  lila  Fhilo:  Bibliothtk.),  id  Ml. 
Reidelbcr)!,  1887-  For  oilier  refereucea  of  Leibniu  to  tlie  llieorj,  ^.  G«i^ 
liardt.  Lribiiit.  pMIoi.  Schtifl.,  4,  283,  28S-3S9,  340  <Duteii3,  Leibnit.  op.  em., 
3.2.-.2-253),3«.— Tr. 

'  Cf.  ante,  p. 33^-334. —  Tn. 
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t  be:iStB,  although  the  contrary  is  soiiietimea  said  by  way  of 
ft  witticism.  For  the  rest,  I  strongly  approve  the  search  for 
analogies:  plants,  insects,  and  the  uomparative  anatomy  of 
animals  will  furnish  them  more  aDd  more,  especially  if  we 
continue  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  microscope  still  more  than 
wi>  have  done.  And  iu  mattei-s  more  general  you  will  find 
that  my  views  concerning  the  Monads  diffused  everywhere, 
their  unending  dur^ition,  the  conservation  of  the  animal  with 
the  soul,  the  perceptions  undistinguished  in  a  certain  condi- 
tion, such  as  the  death  of  simple  animals,  the  bodies  which 
it  is  rational  to  attribute  to  genii,  the  harmony  of  souls  and 
bodies,  which  causes  each  to  follow  perfectly  its  own  laws 
^^^thout  being  disturbed  by  the  other  and  without  tlie  neceasitj 
^EC  distinguishing  therein  the  voluntary  or  the  involuntary :  you 
^^rill  find,  I  say,  that  all  these  views  are  entirely  conformed  to 
'the  analogy  of  the  things  which  we  observe  and  which  I 
merely  extend  beyond  our  observations,  without  limiting  them 
to  certain  portions  of  matter  or  to  certain  kinds  of  actions,  and 
that  the  only  difference  therein  is  from  the  great  to  the  small, 

]  the  sensible  to  the  insensible. 
■  i  13.  n.  Yet  there  is  one  case  where  we  defer  less  to  the 
alogy  of  natural  things  which  experience  has  maile  known 
(  us,  than  to  the  contrary  testimony  of  a  strange  fact  which 
I  far  from  it  For  when  supernatural  events  are  conformed 
D  the  ends  of  him  who  has  the  power  to  change  the  course  of 
'  nature,  we  have  no  reason  for  refusing  to  believe  them  when 
well  attested,  and  this  is  the  case  of  mii-aales  which  find  not 
only  belief  for  themselves,  but  give  it  also  to  other  truths 
which  need  such  confirmation.'     S  14.  Finally,  there  is  a  testi- 

1  Lelbnllz  hen  lakes  no  nollco  at  this  remark  of  Locke  concern  Id);  mliwlel, 
^ut  pipressvs  htioM:]!  brlellf  on  tbe  subject  in  the  JVrte  Aimiv.  Prefiue,  oiilr, 
P.M.  and  Bk.  IV.,  chape.  17  orf  jl.i.,  in/cn.p.  BKJ.ldod  .flu.,  inrra.p.Hfr,  and 
more  tnllv  in  the  Thtodicit,  DiBcours  prclimin^re,  etc.,  f  i,  Qerhanll,  t>,  DO, 
EnimauD.  4H0,  .lacquee,  -i,  at.  Janet,  2,  34,  Dutena,  1,  l»,  Pt.  I.,  f  TA,  Pt.  IL, 
{{  -JOT,  aCK,  Pt.  IIL,  {  21U ;  DUeourt  lit  mttaphv^w,  168),  {{  T,  16,  U.  4,  432, 
441:  Rrmaniue*  tlir  la  Mtre  dt  U.  Aniaud,  Hay  13,  IflW,  O.  3,  40;  Letter*  to 
Clarke,  6. 7.  :)C3  *f .,  E.  T46  tg..  3a.  3,  414  <if .,  ,Tt.  3,  6IT  ■« .,  O.  3,  Pi.  I.,  110  ««., 
Iran*.  Dnncaa,  23S  fg.,  Mo.  1,  S  4,  No.  2,  f  12,  So.  3,  {j  I:i-1T,  No.  4,  §{  33.  40, 
43-15,  No.  6,  ii  107,  ind-lIJ,  115-118;  Rfipoiar  aux  Olij'cti'nw  eoiilrr  le  Siirtime 
lie  I'harmoHie  prttlabtie  giii  tt  liviP-nt  daiu  le  llrrc  [du  P.  Francis  Laid!]  dc 
la  CoiinaUmrice  lU  ioy-n\fmt.V!O^.O.i.KA,Z.tlM.  D.  3.  Pt.  I..  100,  and  Ibe 
Essay,  liret  printed  by  lierhardl.  4,  6TT-C!«,  relerrinji  lo  Ibe  saiue  book,  and 
kled  Berlin,  Nov.  JO.  1T(C,  (i.  4,  M7 ;  Letter  to  Tentiel,  ItKKi,  Ihitens,  0,  401 ; 
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inony  whicli  outweighs  all  other  aaaeut,  viz,  reveiattojt,  i.e.  the 
testimony  of  God,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived; 
aud  the  assent  we  give  to  it  is  called  faith,  which  excludes  all 
doiiht  as  perfectly  as  the  most  certain  knowledge.  But  ilie 
point  is,  to  be  assured  that  the  revelation  is  divine,  and  to 
know  that  we  understand  its  real  sense;  otherwise,  we  are 
exposed  to  fanaticism  and  the  errors  of  a  false  interpretation. 
And  when  the  existence  and  the  sense  of  revelation  is  only 
probable,  the  assent  caouot  have  a  greater  probability  thau 
that  found  in  the  proofs.  But  we  shall  speak  of  this  adll 
farther. 

7^.  Theologians  distinguish  between  the  notiien  of  credi- 
bility (as  they  call  them),  together  with  the  natural  assent 
which  must  spriug  from  them  and  which  cannot  have  moiF 
probability  than  these  motives,  and  the  svpeiiiatural  onrwE, 
which  is  an  effect  of  the  divine  grace.     Books  have  bwn 

Annotatiuneulti  mbitanfm  iid  Tolaiidi  libtam,  De  Chri4tiaiiiiiai»  myMniii 
ean>nl«,  writtea  Auk.  8,  ITOI.  Dnlens,  n,  146,148;  Letwn  to  H&rtaoeker,  Prti. 
G,  ITll,  a.3,51T-r>18.D.2,Pt.  II.,Ht,  Dec.T,  ITll,  G.  3,  S29;  Sgttenta  Uuolti*- 
cum,  wiitton  probably  c  IUSS,  ed.  C.  Hua,  TQbiiiKCD,  ISfW,  p.  139.  Cf.Hm 
the  dtscunioDB  by  Itchier,  Theol.  d.  Leibniz,  1,  S3G-23T;  K.  Placber.  Cnd 
d.  n.  Fhilot..  Bd.  It.,  LeibBli,  3d  ed.,  pp.  SIS-SIS;  O.  pneidarer,  Jb/wis*- 
pAi/ojnpAi'e,  2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1883,  Vol.  I,  pp.  9(KH,  Kng.  transL,  Vol.  I,  pp.iil-i& 
Lelbnlti  — whether  coiiaUientlf  or  not  with  hia  phllcigopliical  ijstcn  ti 
tairly  open  to  queatlon  —  certainly  admits  tbe  posalbility,  and  upon  sufficKBi 
aud  proper  eridenre  the  actualiLy,  of  niirwles  in  the  senge  of  penotisl  acts  i-I 
<iod  JD  his  Duiverse,  should  a  luflicieut  and  proper  reasun  llierefor  eiiii  i> 
God's  mind.  Such  acts  were  not  violatiomt  of  law,  but  conninted  aimplj  In  Ui 
aubfltitulion  of  a  hiRher  law  tor  a  low«r.  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  loi« 
in  arconl  therewith.  Lelbaitx  justidea  his  view  thuH:  <1)  The  lawa  or  ardtc 
of  nature  are  nut  luelaphysical  neoessitdes,  but  posilire  truths,  reMing  on  Iki 
divlue  cholae  of  the  best  as  governed  by  the  divine  Wisdom, and  theralon 
amenable  to  the  requirements  ol  that  wisdom,  the  phyaii.'al  always  Mat 
Rub]ecl  lo  the  moral  order  and  purpose  —  "  Cum  nalura  rerum  nihil  aliwl  at 
qiiam  oonsnetudo  Dei,  ordinarie  aat  eztraordtnarie  agere  eqne  facile  ips  at. 
proul  sai^enlia  ejus  exiglt "  (Sj/st.  theol.  p.  139,  ed.  Hasu,  Tab.  18601;  111 
All  these  acta  were  foreseen  »tpoetible.  and  as  such  included  in  the  oil|:ii>*l 
ideal  world-plan  by  the  divine  inleUigence,  and  therefore  involre  nn  cbav 
or  iniviisisteney  In  that  plan;  tif.  DiKoun  dr  iiietaphj/*.,  5  T,  O.  4,  OB: 
"  Or  pnlsque  rieu  ne  se  peut  faire,  qui  ne  soit  dans  I'ordre,  on  pent  dire  que  In 
miracles  Boni  aussl  liieodans  I'ordre  que  le«  operalions  naturelles.  qu'on  appcHi 
kImI  paree  qu'elles  soul  conform^  k  certaines  maximee  suballemes  qiw  dMB 
appellons  U  nature  dea  choses."  And  be  continues  i[i  language  which  wi>^ 
be  qinit*>d  more  Bpliroprialely  as  a  pantUel  passage  to  that  just  cited  fnMt 
Ihefiysf.  tftml. ,-  "(.'ar  on  pent  dire  que  eette  nature  u'est  qu'tiae  mustunM  d< 
Pleu.  doul  11  ae  peut  diapeuser  i  cause  d'une  taison  pins  (oxve,  que  calk  fi 
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written  expressly  on  tlie  Aiiulysln  of  Faith  which  do  not  alto- 
gether agree  among  themselves,  but  since  we  shall  speak  of 
this  in  the  sequel,  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  here  what  we 
shall  have  to  say  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

OF   REASON 

§  1.  Ph.  Before  speaking  distinctly  of  faith,  we  shall  treat 
of  reanoH.  It  signifies  sometimes  clear  and  true  principles, 
sometimes  conclusions  deduced  from  these  principles,  and  some* 
tinies  the  cause,  and  particularly  the  tinal  cause.  Here  we 
consider  it  as  a  faculty  by  which  man  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  beasts  and  in  which  it  is  evident  that  he 
much  surpasses  them,  §  2.  We  need  it  both  to  extend  our 
kii"ulet1ge'  and  to  regulate  our  opinion,  and  it  constitutes, 
pi-oi>erly  understood,  two  faculties,  sagacity,  for  the  discovery 
of  mediate  ideas,  and  the  faculty  of  drawing  conclusions,  or 
infei-eiice.  §  3.  We  may  consider  in  reason  these  four  degrees : 
(1)  thediscovery  of  proofs;  (2)  their  orderly  arrangement  show- 
ing their  connection;  (3)  the  perception  of  the  connection  in 
each  part  of  the  deduction;  (4)  the  drawing  of  the  conclusion. 
We  may  observe  these  degrees  in  mathematical  demonstrations. 

Tit.  The  reason  is  the  known  truth  whose  connection  with 
another  less  known  makes  us  give  our  assent  to  the  latter.  But 
in  particular  and  pre-eminently  we  call  it  reason,  if  it  is  the 
cause  not  only  of  our  judgment,  but  also  of  the  truth  itself, 

■  Locke,  and  in  agreement  with  him  hei«  Leibnitz,  uses  "  reason,"  as 
Srhaanchmidt  sayg.  not  In  the  sense  of  the  voCt  of  Plato  and  Arlxtotle,  aa  the 
ta<-u11;  o(  ideas  and  first  prinRiples,  but  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  Jioyoj,  as  Ihe 
power  or  taf  nity  of  drawing  cimclusinns,  thus  serving  to  extend  unr  knowl- 
edge, a  process  which  may  be  synthetic  and  deductive  aa  well  as  snalytic  and 
inductive.  The  function  of  logic  in  regulating  opinion  as  opposed  to  its  func- 
tion in  extending  knowledge  is  the  productioa  ul  the  logical  arrangement  of 
knowledge  and  the  clasBlficatlun  of  concepts,  both  of  which  greatly  influence 
the  reasoning  process  and  Hs  result,  and  thereby  effect  lioth  the  extension  of 
knowledge  and  the  regnlailoo  of  opinion.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  Locke's 
view,  (/.  J.  H.  V.  Klrchmann,  ErlSutern ngen  lu  J.  Locke'i  Verruch  i.  d. 
MfiiacM.  i'entnnd.  Xu.  4.'KJ,  Vol.  0'2,  Pt.  11.,  pp.  105-106,  of  Us  Philot. 
Bihtiothek,  Berlin,  1ST4.  — Tr. 
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which  we  also  call  reason  a  priori,  aud  the  cause  in  things  corre- 
aponiia  to  the  reason  iu  truths.  This  is  why  cause  indeed  is 
often  called  reasun,  aud  particularly  tiual  cause,  riiially,  the 
faculty  which  perceives  this  connection  of  truths,  or  tlie  facul^ 
of  reasoning,  is  also  called  reason,  and  this  is  the  sense  you 
employ  here.  Now  this  faculty  is  really  affected  by  man  alone 
here  below,  aud  does  not  appear  in  other  animals  here  below; 
for  I  have  already  shown  above  that  the  shadow  of  reason  seen 
in  the  beasts  is  only  the  expectation  of  a  similar  event  iu  a  ease 
apparently  similar  to  the  past,  without  knowing  whether  the 
same  reason  holds  good.  IMen  themselves  act  no  differently  in 
the  caaes  where  they  are  only  empirical.  But  they  raise  them- 
selves above  the  beasts,  in  so  far  as  they  see  the  connections  of 
truths,  the  connections,  I  say,  which  themselves  indeed  consti- 
tute the  necessary  and  universal  truths.  These  connections  are 
indeed  necessary  altliough  they  produce  only  an  opinion,  when 
after  an  exact  research  the  prevalence  of  probability,  so  far  as 
may  be  judged,  may  be  demonstrated,  so  that  then  there  is 
demonatralioH,  not  of  the  truth  of  the  thing,  but  of  the  side 
prudence  requires  us  to  take.  In  dividing  this  fa/^ulty  of 
reason,  I  think  we  do  no  wrong  in  recognizing  two  parts, 
according  to  a  sufficiently  received  opinion  which  distinguishes 
inaention  and  judgmetit.  As  for  the  four  degrees  which  you 
remark  in  mathematical  demonstrations,  1  find  that  usually  tlie 
first,  viz. :  the  discovery  of  proofs,  does  not  appear  therein,  as 
is  to  be  desired.  Tliere  are  syntheses,  found  sometimes  with- 
out analysis,  and  sometimes  the  analysis  has  been  suppressed. 
Geometers  in  their  demonstrations  put  first  the  propoattion 
which  is  to  be  proved,  and  in  order  to  come  to  the  demonstra- 
tion they  set  forth  by  some  figure  what  is  given.  This  is  called 
ecthesis.  After  this  they  come  to  the  prepai-alion  and  draw  new 
lines  which  they  need  in  the  reasoning;  and  often  the  greatest 
art  consists  in  finding  this  preparation.  This  done,  they  con- 
struct the  reasoning  itself,  by  drawing  inferences  from  what 
was  given  in  the  ecthesis  and  from  what  has  been  added  thereto 
by  the  preparation ;  and  employing  for  this  purpose  truths 
already  known  or  demonstrated,  they  reach  the  conduaion. 
But  there  are  cases  where  they  dispense  with  the  ecthesis  and 
the  preparation. 

§  J,  Ph.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  sgllogttm  is  the 
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eat  inBtrament  of  reason  and  the  best  means  of  making  use 

this  faculty.     For  myself  I  doubt  it,  for  it  serves  only  to 

ow  the  connection  of  proofs  in  one  tingle  example  and  no 

ire;  but  the  mind  sees  the  connection  as  easily  and  perhaps 

tter  without  it.     Those  who  know  bow  to  use  the  figures  and 

e  moods  most  frequently  take  their  use  for  granted  by  an 

iplicit  faith  in  their  masters  without  understanding  their 

180D.     If  the  syllogism  is  necessary,  no  one  knew  anything 

latever  by  reason  before  its  invoution,  and  it  will  be  neces- 

ry  to  say  that  God  having  made  man  a  two-legged  creature, 

'tit  to  Aristotle  to  make  him  a  rational  animal;  I  mean  from 

at  small  number  of  luen  that  he  could  induce  to  examine  the 

Dunds  of  syllogisms,  where  among  more  than  aisty  ways  of 

rming  the  three  propositions  there  are  only  oftou/ /ourteeti  of  _ 

rm  ualid.     But  God  has  been  much  kinder  to  men;  he  has 

ven  them  a  mind  capable  of  reasoniug.     I  do  not  say  this  to 

wer  Aristotle,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 

tiquity,  whom  few  have  equalled  in  extent,  subtility,  pene- 

rtion  of  mind,  and  strength  of  judgment,  aud  who  by  the  very 

*  that  he  has  invented  this  brief  system  of  the  forms  of 

iimentation  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  savants  against 

»e  who  are  not  ashamed  to  deny  everything.    But  yet  these 

IS  are  not  the  only  nor  the  best  means  of  reasoning;  and 

otle  did  not  find  them  by  means  of  the  forms  themselves, 

y  the  original  way  of  the  manifest  agreement  of  ideas; 

1©    knowledge  acquired  of  them  in  the  natural  order  in 

lAticiil  demonstrations  appears  better  without  the  aid 

■^-Ilogism.     To  infer  is  to  draw  a  proposition  as  true 

other  ali-eaUy  advanced  as  true,  by  suiiposing  a  certain 

>Ji  of  mediiitt^  iilea.s;  for  example,  from  the  proposition 

*v  ill  l>e  jntnislied  in  anotlier  world,  we  infer  that  they 

«ii  ine  themselves  hei-e.     Here  is  the  connection:  jl/«» 

' **  ished  and  God  in  the  one  tcho  piinishe»;  therefore 

'£    in  jimt ;  thprefore  Ike  puitiiihed  iaguilly;  therefore    ■ 

tve  done  othenrine ;  therefore  he  is  free;  tlierefore 

^^it*  tlf  power  of  self-tielermination.     The  connection 

fcer  Iiere  than  if   there  were  five  or  six   involved 

'Ji  wliich  the  ideas  would  be  transposed,  repeated, 

**<1  in  artifioiiil  forms.     The  question  is  to  know 

*ioii  a  mediate  idea  has  with  the  extremes  in  a 
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syllogism;  but  Ikis  is  what  no  syllogism  can  show.  It  is  the 
iiiiiid  which  can  ptrut^ive  tliese  i<Ieas  so  placed  by  a  kind  ol 
j'lxtti/mxitioH,  and  that  too  by  its  own  view.  Of  what  use 
tht^ti  is  the  syllogism?  It  is  of  use  t»  the  schools  where  »n 
ace  not  ashamed  to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas  which  plaiok 
a^jTi'i-.  Whence  it  comes  that  men  never  make  sj'llogisuis  in 
their  own  inquiries  after  truth  or  in  their  teaching  of  tbise 
who  sim^erely  desire  to  know  it.  It  is  quite  plain,  also,  that 
this  order  is  tlie  more  natural :  — 

man  —  animal  —  alive ; 

i.e.  man  is  an  animal,  an  animal  is  alive,  therefore  man  is 
alive,  than  that  of  the  syllogism ;  — 

animal — alive,  man — animal,  man  —  alive; 

i.e.  the  animal  is  alive,  man  is  an  animal,  therefore  man  is 
alive.  It  is  true  that  syllogisms  may  be  of  use  in  disooverioe 
a  falhu'v  concealed  under  the  brilliant  splendor  of  an  omameui 
borroweil  from  rhetoric,  and  I  had  sometimes  thought  that  the 
syllogism  Wiia  necessary,  at  least  to  guard  against  sophism? 
disguised  under  Horid  discourse;  but  after  a  more  sever* 
examination,  I  have  found  that  we  have  only  to  distinguish 
the  iileas  uiion  which  the  conclusion  depends  from  those  wliirli 
arc  suiH>rfluous.  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  natural  order  to  sbo* 
their  tneolierencc.  I  knew  a  man  to  whom  the  rules  of  tbe 
iiyllogism  were  wholly  unknown,  who  perceived  at  once  the 
we:\kness  and  false  reasoning  of  a  long  artificial  and  plausible 
disei'urse  with  which  others  better  skilled  in  all  the  fineswof 
loj;ie  siilTered  themselves  to  be  eutrap|)ed;  and  I  believe  that 
tlifie  will  he  few  of  my  readers  who  do  not  know  such  person*. 
If  tb;it  were  not  so,  pviuees  in  matters  relating  to  their  cro«n 
audiii;;uity  would  not  fail  to  introduce  syllogisms  into  tlie  most 
iun«iilaui  discussions,  where,  however,  everybody  believe*  ii 
would  he  a  ridiculous  thing  to  make  use  of  them.  In  Asia. 
.Mrir;!,  iiud  Anierii-a.  among  jieoples  independent  of  the  Ennr 
jxMns,  searivly  any  one  has  ever  been  heard  to  speak  of  then- 
Kiu.iny.  il  is  found  after  all  that  these  scholastic  forms  are  w* 
less  liiible  to  ern^r;  pixiple  also  are  rarely  reduced  to  silenct 
\\\  Ihis  sehohistic  motlu^l  and  still  more  rarely  convinced U^ 
won.     They  will  rrt\^ize  at  most  that  their  adversaiy  is  men 
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adroit,  but  they  do  not  cease  to  be  pei-suaded  of  tlie  justice  of 
their  cause.     And  if  fallacies  may  be  involved  in  the  syllogism, 

the  fallacy  must  be  discovered  by  some  other  means  than  that 
of  the  syllogism.  Yet  I  am  not  of  the'opiition  that  syllogisms 
are  to  be  rejected  or  that  we  are  to  deprive  ourselves  of  any 
means  capable  of  aiding  the  understauding.  There  are  eyes 
which  need  spectacles ;  but  those  who  use  them  should  not  say 
that  no  one  can  see  well  without  spectacles.  This  would  be 
lowering  nature  in  favor  of  an  art,  to  which  they  are  perhaps 
debtors.  Unless  it  may  have  happened  to  them  wholly  con- 
trary to  the  experience  of  persons  who  have  availed  themselves 
too  much  or. too  soon  of  spectacles,  so  that  they  have  so  thor- 
oughly obscured  their  sight  by  means  of  them  that  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  see  without  their  aid. 

Til.  Your  reasoning  on  the  little  use  of  syllogisms  is  full  of 
a  number  of  solid  and  fine  remarks,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  scholastic  form  of  syllogisms  is  little  employed  in  the 
world  and  that  it  would  be  too  long  and  perplexing  if  one 
desired  to  employ"  it  seriously.  And  yet,  would  you  believe 
it.  I  consider  the  invention  of  the  form  of  syllogisms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  and  also  one  of  the  most  important,  made 
by  the  human  mind.'  It  is  a  species  of  universal  mathematics 
whose  importance  is  not  sufficiently  known;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  an  infallibte  art  is  therein  contained,  provided  we  know  and 
can  use  it,  which  is  not  always  allowed.  Now  you  must  know 
that  by  argumeiUs  in  form,  I  mean  not  merely  this  scholastic 
mode  of  argument  used  in  colleges,  but  all  reasoning  which 
concludes  by  the  force  of  the  form,  and  in  wltich  tjiere  is  no 
need  of  supplying  anything,  so  that  a  ioriten,  another  syllogistic 
series  which  avoids  repetition,  even  an  account  well  drawn  up, 
and  algebraic  calculation,  an  infinitesimal  analysis,  will  be  for 
me  almost  arguments  in  form,  because  their  form  of  reasoning 
has  been  predeni  oust  rated,  so  that  we  are  certain  not  to  be 
deceived  thereby.  The  demonstrations  of  Euclid  most  fre- 
quently come  near  being  arguments  in  form;  for  when  he 
apparently  produces  entki/memes,  the  proposition  suppressed 
and  seemingly  lacking  is  supplied  by  the  citation  on  the  mar- 
gin where  is  given  the  means  of  finding  it  already  demonstrated ; 
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tliis  gives  a  great  abstract  without  taking  anything  from  iu 
force.  These  inversions,  compositions,  and  divisions  of  reaaom 
which  he  makes  use  of  are  oulj  the  species  of  forms  of  srga- 
mentatton  ])e<'uliar  and  characteristic  of  tlie  mathematiciuu 
and  to  the  matter  tliey  treat;  and  tliey  demonstrate  these  fornu 
with  tlie  aid  of  the  universal  forms  of  logic.  Further,  you  must 
know  that  there  are  good  usylloginlic  condttsiuus  which  alw 
cannot  be  rigorouidly  (lemouBtrated  by  any  syllogism  vithoat 
changing  somewhat  its  terms;  and  this  change  itself  of  terns 
makes  the  conclusion  asyllogistic.  There. are  several  of  thtat, 
as  among  others,  a  recto  ad  obtiqiium;  for  example,  Jesus  Christ 
is  God;  therefore  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  mother  of 
(.Jod.  Again,  that  which  clever  logicians  have  called  iurtrm* 
ofretulion,  as,  for  example,  this  conclusion:  if  David  is  ibe 
father  of  Soloimm.  without  doubt  Solomon  is  theson  of  Divid. 
These  cunulusioiis  ilo  not  cease  to  be  demonstrable  by  the  trutbs 
on  which  t..i'  i:iiuimon  syllogisms  themselves  depend.  i^yWo- 
gisins  also  are  not  mei-oly  categorical,  but  also  hyixithetical.  in 
whitOi  are  comprised  the  disjunctives.  And  we  may  say  that 
tiie  categorical  are  simple  or  complex.  The  simple  categoricals 
are  those  which  are  usually  reckoned,  i.e.  according  lo  tte 
moods  of  the  figures;  and  1  have  found  that  the  four  liguffS 
have  each  six  moods,  so  that  there  are  twenty-four  ninodi  is 
all.  The  four  common  moods  of  the  first  figure  an'  only  tlie 
result  of  tlie  nieaniii},'  of  the  signs,  All,  Xo,  Some.  And  tbe 
two  which  I  iulil  to  tliem  in  order  to  omit  nothing  art-  only 
tlif  subalti-j-ns  of  the  universal  pniiwsitions.  For  of  these  two 
ovdinai'y  moods.  All  H  is  C.  and  all  A  is  B,  therefore  all  A  is 
C:  ajtiiiii.  Xol!  is  (.'.  All  A  is  It,  then  no  A  is  C,  wt*maketh«e 
twu  •i'liUrh.iiil>i>'i"<li<.  All  H  isC,  All  A  is  B,  then  some  A  i^O; 
ag,iin.  No  I!  is  V.  All  A  is  H,  then  some  A  is  not  C.  For  it  is 
uiit  nec^essiiry  to  drnionstriite  the  stibaltem  aiid  t<i  ])TOTe  its 
conclusions;  All  A  is  (.',  then  some  A  is  C;  again,  Xo  A  isO 
then  some  A  is  not  (.',  altlioiigh  we  miy,  however,  demonstntf 
it  by  the  identicals  joined  with  the  moods  already  receiv<^«f 
the  tirst  figure,  hi  this  way:  All  A  is  C,  Some  A  is  A,  then 
some  A  is  (J:  again.  Ni>  A  is  C,  Some  A  is  A,  then  some  A  is 
not  C.  So  that  the  two  :ulditional  moods  of  thefirsttigur**'* 
dem<nistratcd  by  the  Hrst  two  ordinary  moods  of  the  said  tigw 
with  the  intiTvention  of  the  subaltern,  itself  demoustialilt  tif 
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the  other  two  moods  of  the  same  figure.'  In  the  same  way  the 
svcoDd  &guTe  receives  also  two  new  ones.  Thus  the  first  and  the 
Becond  hare  six;  the  third  has  had  six  always ^  the  fourth  was 
given  five,  biit  it  is  found  to  have  six  also  by  the  same  principle 
of  addition.  But  we  must  know  that  logical  form  does  not 
bind  us  to  tliis  order  of  propositions  which  we  commonly  use, 
and  I  am  of  your  opinion,  sir,  that  this  other  arrangement  is 
superior  in  value :  All  A  is  B,  All  B  is  C,  therefore  all  A  is  C, 
which  would  be  particularly  by  the  sorites,  which  are  a  chain 
of  such  syllogisms.  For  if  there  were  one  more  of  them :  All 
A  is  C,  All  C  is  D,  therefore  all  A  is  D,  we  may  make  a  chain 
of  these  two  syllogisms,  which  avoids  the  repetition  by  saying: 
All  A  is  B,  All  B  is  C,  All  C  is  D,  therefore  all  A  is  D,  whAein 
we  see  that  the  useless  proposition  All  A  is  0  is  neglected,  and 
the  useless  repetition  of  this  same  proposition  which  the  two 
syllogisms  would  demand  is  avoided;  for  this  proposition  is 
henceforth  useless,  and  the  chain  is  an  argument  perfect  and 
in  good  form  without  this  same  proposition  when  the  force  of 
the  chain  of  reasoning  has  once  for  all  been  demonstrated  by 
means  of  these  two  syllogisms.  There  is  an  infinite  number 
of  other  chains  of  reasoning  more  complex,  not  only  because 
a  greater  number  of  simple  syllogisms  enter  therein,  but  also 
because  the  ingredient  syllogisms  exhibit  greater  differences 
among  themselves,  for  there  may  be  made  to  enter  into  tliem 
not  only  simple  categoricals,  but  also  copulatives,  and  not 
only  categoricals,  but  also  hypotheticals ;  and  not  only  com- 
plete syllogisms,  but  also  enthymemes,  wherein  the  propo- 
sitions believed  evident  are  suppressed.  And  all  this  joined 
with  the  asyllogistie  conclusions,  and  with  the  transposi- 
tions of  the  propositions,  and  witli  a  multitude  of  turns  and 
thoughts  wliich  conceal  these  pro|>osition3  through  tlie  natural 
inclination  of  tlie  mind  to  abridge,  and  by  the  properties  of 
langu^e  appearing  in  part  in  the  employment  of  the  parti- 
cles, will  make  a  cliain  of  reasoning  which  will  represent 
the  entii-e  argumentation  indeed  of  an  orator,  but  emaciated 

1  C/.  D'fflcultatei  qiiKdam  toflice.  Gerhardt,  T,  Sll-SIT,  Enlmuin,  lOl-lOl; 
«tH>  Lelbuitz's  letter  to  Boarjiuet,  Matrh  £!,  1TI4,  (i.  .1,  rm-lO,  E.  '2.1  b. 
The  yoDlblul  demonitratlon  referred  to  In  thin  leller  tii  fouui)  In  the  I)i*- 
urtalio  dt  Arte  fombiuiHoria,  l«i(i,  Problem  II.,  {  VI.,  G,  4,  4B  aq.,  E.  13  b. 
tf.,  Dnteni,  2,  Pt.  I..  Xii  »q..  and  is  Leibnitz's  most  thorou^  aod  elaborate 
traatment  of  the  moods  and  liguree  of  the  gyllugiatn.  —  Tr. 
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and  stTi])))pd  of  its  oniaiueDtB  and  reduced  to  logical  form,  nu! 
srliuliistically,  hut  always  sufficiently  to  recognize  its  tortt. 
accoriliiig  to  the  laws  of  logic,  whicfa  are  none  else  than  those 
of  good  tense,  placed  in  ordtir  and  in  writing,  aiid  which  diCF«t 
no  more  than  the  custom  of  a  province  differs  from  what  it  had 
been  when  from  unwritten  as  it  was,  it  has  become  written, 
except  that  being  put  in  writing  and  being  capable  of  being 
letter  seen  at  once,  it  furnishes  more  light  to  enable  it  to  I* 
pushed  .ind  applied;  for  natural  good  sense  without  the  aiJaf 
art,  making  the  analysis  of  certain  reasoning,  will  soinetimK 
be  a  little  in  trouble  regarding  the  force  of  conclusions,  finding 
some,  for  example,  which  include  some  mooti,  valid  for  truth 
lint  fess  ordinarily  used.  But  a  logician  who  wished  us  not  to 
make  use  of  such  series,  or  Wished  not  to  make  use  of  tliem 
himself,  claiming  that  we  must  always  reduce  all  the  complex 
arguments  to  the  simple  syllogisms  on  which  in  fact  they  de- 
pend, would  be,  according  to  what  I  have  already  said  to  you. 
like  a  man  who  wished  to  compel  the  merchants  of  whom  be 
buys  something  to  count  for  him  the  numbers  one  by  one,  as^e 
count  on  the  fingers,  or  as  we  count  the  hours  of  the  towni:lMk; 
a  procedure  which  would  indicate  his  stupidity,  if  he  could  not 
count  otlierwise,  or  if  he  could  discover  only  at  his  fingers' 
ends  that  five  and  three  make  eight,  or  rather  it  would  indicate 
■  a  caprice  if  he  knew  these  short  methods  and  did  not  wish  touse 
then>  or  to  allow  us  to  use  them.  He  would  be  also  like  a  man 
who  wished  us  not  to  employ  axioms  and  theorems  alreaJj 
demonstrated,  claiming  tliatwe  must  always  reduce  all  reason- 
ing to  first  principles  in  which  is  seen  the  immediate  connection 
of  tilt'  ideas  ni>on  which  in  reality  these  mediate  theorem.' 
depend. 

After  having  exjilained  the  use  of  the  forms  of  logic  in  the 
way  in  which  I  think  it  should  be  understood,  I  come  to  your 
ctuisiik'rations;  and  I  do  not  see,  as  yon  wish,  sir,  that  th« 
syllogism  serves  merely  to  exhibit  the  connection  of  proofs  i»  o 
siiiijle  examjile.  To  say  that  the  mind  always  sees  easily  ^ 
cunelusions,  is  a  statement  which  will  not  be  found  true:  tat 
we  siuuetimes  see  some  (at  least  in  the  reasonings  of  another) 
when'  there  is  room  fur  doubt  at  first  so  long  as  their  deDion- 
stratiou  is  not  seen.  Ordinarily,  we  use  examples  to  justiff 
conclusions,  but  this  method  is  not  always  sufficiently  tun, 
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although  there  is  an  art  of  choosing  examples  which  would  not 
be  found  true  if  the  conclusions  were  not  valid.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  permitted  in  well-goverued  schools  to  deny 
tDiihovl  any  akame  the  manifest  agreement  of  ideas,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  we  employ  the  syllogism  to  show  tliem. 
At  least  this  is  not  its  unique  and  principal  use.  You  will  find 
oftener  than  you  think  (in  examining  the  paralogisms  of 
authors)  that  they  have  sinned  against  tlie  rules  of  logic,  and 
I  have  myself  found  by  experience  sometimes  in  discussion, 
even  by  writing,  with  persons  of  good  faith,  that  we  Iwgan  to 
be  understood  only  when  we  argued  in  form  in  order  to  disen- 
tangle a  chaos  of  reasonings.  It  would  without  doubt  be  ridic- 
ulous to  wish  to  argue  after  the  scholastic  fashion  in  important 
deliberations,  t>ecause  of  the  importunate  and  embarrassing 
prolixities  of  this  form  of  reasoning,  and  becaufie  it  is  like 
counting  on  the  fingers.  But  yet  it  is  only  too  true  that  in  the 
most  important  deliberations  regarding  life,  the  state,  salva- 
tion, men  allow  themselves  to  be  dazzled  often  by  the  weight 
of  authority,  by  the  gleam  of  eloquence,  by  examples  badly 
applied,  by  enthymemes  falsely  supposing  the  evidence  of  that 
which  they  suppress,  and  even  by  faulty  conclusions ;  so  that  a 
severe  logic,  but  of  another  turn  tlian  that  of  the  School,  would 
be  only  too  necessary  for  them,  among  other  things,  to  deter- 
mine upon  which  side  is  the  greatest  probability.  For  the 
rest,  the  fact  that  the  common  herd  of  men  ignore  artificial 
logic,  and  that  they  do  not  cease  thereby  to  reason  well  and 
sometimes  better  than  the  class  practised  in  logic,  this  fact 
proves  not  its  inutility  any  more  than  it  would  prove  the 
inutility  of  artificial  arithmetic,  because  we  see  that  some  per- 
sons count  well  on  ordinary  occasions  without  having  learned 
to  read  or  write  and  without  knowing  how  to  handle  the  pen  or 
the  tokens  as  far  as  to  rectify  the  errors  of  another  who  has 
learned  to  calculate,  hut  who  may  l>e  neglectful  or  confused  in 
the  characters  and  signs.  It  is  true  tliat  syllogisms  also  may 
become  sophistical,  but  their  own  laws  serve  to  recognize  them; 
and  syllogisms  do  not  convert  or  indeed  conquer  always;  but 
this  is  because  the  abuse  of  distinctions  and  of  badly  understood 
terms  renders  their  use  prolix  until  it  becomes  insupportable, 
if  it  must  be  driven  to  extremities. 

It  remains  for  me  here  only  to  consider  and  to  supplement 
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your  argument,  employed  as  an  example  of  clear  reasoning 
without  the  form  of  the  logicians:  God  pimuhta  man  (u 
assumed  fact) ;  Ood  punishes  jiutly  tlie  one  he  puni^ea  (a  trath 
of  reason  which  may  be  regarded  as  deiuonsti-ated) ;  therefore 
Ood  punishet  man  justly  (a  syllogistic  conclusion  extended 
asyl  logistic  ally  a  recto  ad  obliquitm);  therefore  man  is  jiadj 
punished  (an  inversion  of  relation,  hut  which  is  stt  aside 
because  of  its  evidence);  therefore  man  ta<7iiiff^  (an  eut)iymeme, 
in  which  is  suppressed  this  proposition  which  in  reality  is  only 
adetinition:  he  who  is  punished  justly  is  ffuitijr);  therefore  mai 
could  litivf  done  differently  (a  suppression  of  this  proposition: 
he  who  is  guilty  could  have  done  differently);  therefore  mhh 
too*  free  (»  further  suppression :  he  who  could  liave  done  differ- 
ently was  free);  therefore  (by  the  definition  of  freedom)  he  had 
the  poicer  of  gelf-delermini^ion ;  which  was  to  be  proved.  Be- 
ganling  which  I  remark  further  that  this  thenfon  itself 
inchnU's  in  reality  both  the  unexpressed  proposition  (that  hf 
who  i&free  lias  the  power  of  self-determination)  and  is  useful 
in  iivoiding  tlie  n-petition  of  terms.  And  in  this  sense  notk- 
ing  would  be  omitted,  and  the  argument  in  this  view  might  pa$s 
as  i'<uupU>tt>.  Vou  see  that  this  reasoning  is  a  aeriea  of  nfitir 
gi»tu»  entirely  in  accord  with  logic;  for  I  do  not  now  wish  V- 
cimnider  the  matter  of  this  reasoning,  wherein  there  might  jier- 
hups  he  some  remarks  to  nuike  or  some  explanations  to  demanil. 
For  exiuiiple,  when  a  man  cannot  do  differently,  there  are  soini' 
Ciisi's  iu  whii-h  he  might  be  guilty  before  God.  as  if  he  were 
very  ^VaA  to  l>e  iimible  tc<  aid  his  ncighlxir  in  order  to  lia\'eu 
cxi-uso.  To  I'omliul-'.  I  :ulniit  that  the  scholastic  fonn  of 
arijuing  is  ontinarily  iu convenient,  insiitticient,  Iwdly  managed- 
but  1  s;)y  ut  tlie  s:nne  time  that  nothing  would  be  more  impur 
tant  thiUi  tilt'  art  of  arguing  in  fonn  according  to  true  logif. 
i.e.  fully  as  to  iii:iticr  and  clearly  as  to  the  order  nod  foreeof 
the  .■I'U.'liisioiis.  whether  self-evident  or  predenionstrated. 

^.■■.  /7i.  I  thought  that  the  syllogism  would  be  still  I«» 
\iselu],  or  rather  of  al^olutely  no  use  in  probabilities,  became 
it  pushes  i-nly  u  single  toj'ical  argument.'     But  I  see  no*  thil 

>  Arfi>li>llp.  r.ifiii-i.  I..  1.  VXf  ST  «v..  dniiciiBtM  tbr  ''toplcKl  arininicil"** 
i^<^.....«<.^^*..<.~<,  i<r*;t;rW'«>'>J>n'^<w.  i.t.  Um  ilUlerlic  9<I*- 
ICl«»,  «T  thr  «j-ll.>(;t«iii  whti'h  r*aaom  tron  Ihe  probable  la  diMlnedM  h* 
imitt<i.t,  or  tbs  ptoul  mtlHjf  upon  and  >»itlng  baA  u  fliM  k^d  BtoMT 
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it  must  always  funiisti  solid  proof  of  what  is  certain  in  tlie 
topical  argament  itself,  i.e.  the  probability  therein  found,  and 
that  the  force  of  the  conclusion  consists  in  the  form,  %  6.  But 
if  syllogisms  serve  only  in  judging,  I  doubt  whether  they  are 
capable  of  use  in  inveution,  i.e.  in  finding  proofs  and  making 
new  discoveries.  For  example,  I  do  not  think  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  47th  propositiun  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is  due 
to  the  rules  of  ordiDa.ry  logic,  for  we  first  know  it  and  then  are 
able  to  prove  it  in  syllogistic  form. 

Th.  Comprising  under  syllogisms  also  the  series  of  syllo- 
gisms and  evcr>'thing  which  I  call  formal  argumentation,  we 
may  say  that  knowledge,  not  self-evident,  is  acquired  by  infer- 
ences which  are  valid  only  when  they  have  their  due  form.  In 
the  demonstration  of  the  said  proposition  which  makes  tlie 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  equal  to  the  squai-es  of  the  two 
sides,  we  divide  the  lai^e  squ:ire  into  parts  and  likewise  the 
two  small  ones,  and  we  find  th:it  the  parts  of  the  two  small 
squares  may  all  be  found  in  the  large  one  and  neither  more  nor 
less.  This  is  the  proof  of  equality  in  form,  and  the  equality 
of  the  parts  is  also  proved  by  arguments  in  valid  form.  The 
analysis  of  the  ancients  was,  according  to  Pappus,  to  take  wliat 
is  asked  and  to  draw  therefrom  conclusions  until  they  come  to 
something  given  or  known.  I  have  remarked  that  for  tliis 
result  the  proposition  must  be  reciprocal  in  order  that  the 
synthetic  demonstration  may  return  in  the  contrary  direction 
by  the  paths  of  analysis,  but  it  is  always  a  drawing  of  conclu- 
sions. It  is  well,  however,  to  remark  here  that  in  astronomical 
or  physical  hypotheses  tlie  return  does  not  take  place;  but  in 
like  manner  success  does  not  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
hypothesis.  It  is  true  it  renders  it  probable,  but  as  this  proba- 
bility appears  to  violate  the  rule  of  logic  which  teaches  that 
the  true  may  be  drawn  from  tlie  false,  it  will  be  said  that 
logical  rules  will  not  liavo  entire  sway  in  probable  questions. 
I  reply  that  it  is  possible  for  the  true  to  be  concluded  from  the 

trnthl.  Cf.  also  Ti^lo,  ^^n.,  11.  163"  16,  where  he  calli  the  mAAn'ofH 
tuAuTui^  an  ■•L,[>i>i|,i>  or  allempled  proof,  and  Ihe  n**iry<sfibf  antoiTKn  a 
4>AavMi|)>i  or  demonBtratlon.  On  the  whole  aubjert.  qf.  Z«11«l'.  Pbilot.  d. 
Qriedh.,  IL,  2  [Vol.  i],  242  rq..  3d  od.,  1873;  Prantl.  Getck.  d.  Loifik,  1, !»  «?■! 
WBllaM.  Oatlinei  o/  Iht  Phitot.  of  ArMotle,  §  2»,  pp.  4T-W.  Cf.  alio,  New 
Ahh.  Bk.  II.,chap.  31,{l!6,Tb.  (S),  o'lM,  p.  311,  Dole  1;  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  2, 
1 14,  Th.,  ante,  p.  41S,  note  4.  — Tb, 
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false,  but  it  is  not  always  probable,  especially  when  a  simple 
hypothesis  gives  a  reason  for  many  truths,  a  thing  which  ia 
rare  and  difficult  to  find.  We  might  say  with  Cardan,^  that  the 
logic  of  the  probable  has  other  consequences  than  the  logic  of 
the  necessary  tniths.  But  the  probability  itself  of  these  con- 
clusions must  be  dcmonfitrated  by  the  conclusions  of  the  logic 
of  the  necessary  truths. 

g  7.  Ph.   You  appear  to  apologize  for  common  logic,  but  1 
see  clearly  that  what  you  bring  forward  belongs  to  a  more 
sublime  logic,  to  which  the  common  is  only  what  the  alphabet 
is  to  scholarship:  a  fact  which  makes  me  remember  a  passage 
of  the  judicious  Hooker,  who  in  his  book  entitled  "  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity,"  Book  I.,  §  G,  thinksthat  if  wecould  furitish  the  true 
helps  of  knowledge  and  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  which  in  this  age 
passing  as  enlightened  are  not  much  known  and  for  which 
people  put  themselves  to  very  little  trouble,  there  would  be  as        • 
much  difference  as  regards  maturity  of  judgment  between  ineu      -■ 
who  wouhl  make  use  of  tliem  and  what  men  now  are,  as  between     .m 
the  men  of  the  present  and  imbeciles."    I  wish  that  our  con-     — 
ference  may  give  occasion  to  some  to  make  a  discovery  of  these  s^ 

true  helps  of  the  art  of  which  this  great  man  wlio  had  so  pene = 

trating  a  mind  speaks.    They  will  not  be  the  imitators  who  like  s^- 
the  cattle  follow  the  beaten  trcu^k  (imitatorujn  servum  pecu*).*^  -  C-' 

■  Glrolmno  CanUnr),  1601-15TS,  an  IMHan  physician,  maitiematician,  itaAM^trw^r 
pbllosopliat,  whose  m>inplele  works  appeared  M  Lynns,  UiOS.  10  toIb.,  toi..  iiiidK:»0-*>' 
an  SL-CDUnt  of  whme  phlla.iaphy  will  be  found  la  Sluitkl,  Gftch.  d.  P/iilos.  d- '%-»  —  ' 
Mtltel/ilters,  ni.  [Vol.  i] ,  493-4.t8.  —  Tb, 

SRlchurd  Hooker,  1IH3-16I»,  aiteropted,  In  his  Lmai  of  Ecrferio»«™fc«>-»  "" 
Polity,  to  (lerend  the  Episcopal  rorm  of  Rnvernment  or  the  Chuivh  ot  Eng— -^e^  »m-n 
land,  u  established  by  the  Protestant  go verBlRn  and  Parllanieals,  ai^inst  Uie»"  ■  *" 
attacks  of  the  Presbyterians.  To  this  end  he  (lives  in  the  two  first  biioks  nk*^*  '  ' 
his  work  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  liy  which  the  dispute**'^  *^'* 
question  should  he  decided,  especially  of  the  nature  o(  law  in  fceneral,  as  ^^  ^a,- 
phlliisDphloal  bans  tor  the  rest  of  his  discussion.  It  is  this  iwrtion  ol  hi^*^ 
work  that  gives  it  its  permanent  place  and  vahie  In  Eufrllsh  litetuture  amK* 
philosophy. 

Tlie  passage  here  referred  to  by  Locke  and  Leibnitz  rnna  thus,  Ecdri^  '*  - 

Po;.,  Bk.  L,  chap. 6,  5  7i,  H'orfci,  ed,  Isaac  Wal ion,  Oxford.  Univ.  Press,  1811,.,-  ^/'I 
2  voIb.,  Kvo,  Vol.  1,  p.  164  :    "  Wherefore  if  aflcrwarda  there  might  be  added*^""^ 
the  ri);ht  helps  of  true  art  and  learning  (which  helps,  I  must  pUinly  eDntess,.«- 
Ihls  age  of  tlie  world,  carrying  the  name  of  a  learned  aRe,  doth  neither  macb^^* 

know  nor  greatly  regard),  there  woald  nndonhtedly  be  almost  as  gttaX  Hi ' 

ferenuv  in  maturity  nf  judgment  between  men  therewith  Inured,  and  that' 
which  men  now  are,  as  Iwiwcen  men  ihnt  are  now  snd  innocents."  — Tr. 

'V/.KoTaxt:,  Eplsl.,  1,  11),  111.  — Tb. 
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Yet  I  dare  say  tber«  are  in  this  ag«  SMOti?  penons  of  mdh 
stjengtii  of  judgmeot  aiul  of  siu^h  l&rg>e  exteut  of  mind,  tttat 
Xhey  oould  discover  n«w  paths  for  tb^  xilvasoe  of  kuowMgv, 
if  tbey  would  take  the  troable  to  turn  tbeir  thoughts  in  that 
direetion. 

7%.  Vou  bare  well  remarked,  sir.  with  the  late  Mr.  Hooker, 
that  the  vorld  troubles  itself  but  little  about  this;  otlierwisf 
I  think  there  are  and  have  been  persons  ca{mble  of  suooeed- 
ing  therein.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  now  we  have 
great  helps  both  on  the  side  of  matliematics  and  of  philoso- 
phy, in  which  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding 
of  your  excellent  friend  is  not  the  least.  We  shall  see  iJf 
we  may  not  be  able  to  profit  therefrom. 

S  8.  Ph.  I  must  further  tell  you,  sir,  that  1  have  believeil  that 
there  was  a  visible  mistake  in  the  rules  of  the  syllogisu) ;  but 
since  we  have  conferred  together  you  have  made  nie  hesitate. 
I  will,  however,  set  before  you  luy  ditfioulty.  It  is  suited  tliat 
HO  syUugittic  reaaoninp  can  be  eonctusivt  vnleM  U  conlaiim  at  IraM 
one  universal pi-opositioH.^  Itut  it  seems  that  there  are  in  the 
syllogism  only  particular  things,  which  are  the  ininiediat* 
object  of  our  reasonings  and  knowledge;  they  revolve  only 
about  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas,  each  of  which 
has  only  a  particular  existence  and  represents  only  an  individ- 
ual thing. 

TO.  As  far  as  you  conceive  the  similarity  of  things  you  pon- 
ceive  something  more,  and  the  universality  consists  only  in 
that.  Yet  you  will  never  propose  to  me  any  one  of  our  argu- 
ments without  therein  employing  the  universal  Iniths.  It  is, 
however,  well  to  remark  that  (as  far  as  form  is  concerned)  tha 
particular  propositions  are  comprised  within  the  univitrsuls. 
For  although  it  is  tnie  that  there  is  only  a  single  St.  I'cter  tha 

>  Lnrke'ii  KiiHlaiic  ranllim  appenra  In  sharp  oalllniui  In  llie  pnuient  pntuima 
unA  its  immcdinui  context;  i^riurllwr.  Locke,  Phlloi.  Wkt.,  Vol.  S.  p|i. -.lin- 
'£1^.  He  mniiitalus  (he  (existence,  kikI  (X>nsei)nenll]r  the  knnwlml^,  of  tlie  (mi» 
ilcTular  und  ladlvitliial  only,  >uil  ttuit  nur  r«M«on1nK.  wtildi  relatm  tu  iha 
aKreemeiil  nr  diwiKreemeut  ot  tlilnRB.  Tniut  BueurdlnKly,  In  order  lu  lill  tha 
ni»rk,  ojtiflnc  iUelt  l»  the  particular.  LeibnItE  *rKUB>.  on  Ihn  nthnr  hmiil, 
lliat  niir  knuwledjce  ot  tilings,  while  beginning  wllh  the  jmrtlrular  In  the 
wnse-«fl,  does  not  rest  lliere,  httl  thrau^ch  IhouKht,  experlally  Ihrouich  IhB 
medium  ot  the  IIukuImIf  form  nf  oar  mental  creallun.  ^ve*  to  Did  Individual 
and  particuUr  at  once  Itic  rJiaraclcr  iif  nnlveniillty.  With  Locka  lha  «la- 
" —  It  of  universality  is  awtdenlal ;  aitli  Leihnlti  It  1*  I'nsnitilai.  —  Tk. 
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apoBtle,  we  may  nevertheless  say  that  whoever  was  St.  Peter 
the  apostle  denied  his  master.  Thus  this  syllogism :  SL  Peter 
denied  his  master,  St.  Peter  was  a  disciple,  therefore  some 
disciple  denied  his  master  (although  it  has  only  particular 
propositions),  is  considered  to  have  them  as  universal  affirnu- 
tives,  and  the  mood  will  be  Darapti  of  the  third  tigure.' 

Pli.  1  wished  also  to  say  to  you  that  it  appeared  to  me  better 
to  transpose  the  premises  of  the  syllogisms  and  to  say:  All  A 
is  B.  All  H  is  C,  therefore  All  A  is  C,  than  to  say :  All  B  is  C, 
All  A  is  B,  therefore  All  A  is  0.  But  it  seems  from  what  yon 
have  said  that  they  do  not  differ,  and  that  both  are  (Hmnted  as 
one  and  the  same  mood.  It  is  always  true,  aa  you  have 
remarked,  that  the  disiKisition  different  from  the  common  is 
bett<T  adapted  to  making  a  chain  of  several  syllogisms. 

Til.  1  am  wholly  of  your  opinion.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  belief  has  been  that  it  was  more  didactic  to  begin  with 
universal  propositions  like  the  majors  in  the  first  and  second 
tigiire.i;  luid  there  are  indeed  orators  who  have  this  custom. 
But  the  conneetion  appears  better  as  you  propose.  I  haw 
l>efori<  remarked  that  Aristotle  may  have  had  a  particular 
reason  for  the  common  disposition.  For  instead  of  saying  A 
is  B,  he  was  wont  to  say  B  is  in  A.  And  with  this  method  of 
sttttenieut,  the  connection  itself  which  you  demand  will  arise 
for  liini  in  the  received  disposition.  For,  instead  of  saying  B 
i.*  V.  A  is  B,  then'fore  A  is  C,  he  will  state  it  thus :  C  is  in  B, 
B  is  in  A,  then>fore  C  is  in  .4.  For  example,  instead  of  saying: 
7^1'  rfclifiiiiU-  is  iMgan  (or  has  ec^ual  angles),  thf  agiian  it  a 
twtiii>liU'.  tliorcforc  f Ae  Jty«(ire  M  fscKjon,  Aristotle,  without  tnuu- 
posiui;  the  propositions,  will  preserve  the  middle  place  to  the 
midtllc  tcnn  hy  this  inellukd  of  stating  the  propositions,  wbirb 
reverses  thi-  terms,  ami  will  say:  TAe  ifogon  m  in  the  rtctaii^i, 
(Ac  iri'M";)''- 1>  Ml  lh<-  s-y-mre.  therefore  the  imgon  w  in  the  iqwrt. 
And  this  nikideof  st.ilement  is  not  to  be  despised,  for  in  realitv 

)  IVii<T  Ivliii;  lh«  uii.l.Ilr  lonn.  knd  ^iwiplr  Ibr  nibJMt  ol  the  eoodiniw. 
tlic  111)11. -r  pwinisi-  miwl  W  i-i'iiverlnl,  Vy  vhii-b  prams  the  anireml  alHtai- 
tl\p,  "  Si.  IVi^r  «as  a  ili«clplf."  Imviw*  ibc  p«niciilar  aHlnaativF,  ''Stm 
iIIbi-i1>Ip  wm  Si.  IVt^r,"  tr\'aa  whh'b  tlw  paitlrnlar  mDclo^oD.  "  Some  dtiril't 
•ImM  hi>  tnMtVT."  imnwdiairly  tollom,  Tbe  mood  D«jmptl  of  tba  tUri 
ifn*  ihin  bwtiBtn  tli«  mi>oil  Iterii  of  ibc  Stat.    Tbe  uniTei^Jltj  d  lit 
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the  predicate  is  in  the  subject,  or  rather  the  idea  of  the  predt* 
cate  is  included  is  the  idea  of  the  subject.  For  example,  the 
isogon  is  in  the  rectangle,  for  the  rectangle  ia  the  figure  all  of 
whose  right  angles  are  equal  to  each  other,  therefore  in  the 
idea  of  the  rectangle  is  the  idea  of  a  tigure  all  of  whose  angles 
are  equals,  which  is  the  idea  of  the  isogon.  The  common  mode 
of  statement  regards  rather  individuals,  but  that  of  Aristotle 
ideas  or  universals.  For  in  saying,  every  man  ia  an  animal,  I 
mean  to  say  that  all  men  are  included  in  all  animals;  but  I 
meaa  at  the  same  time  that  the  idea  of  animal  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  man.  Animal  includes  more  individuals  than  man, 
but  man  includes  more  ideas  or  more  formalities; '  the  one  has 
niore  examples,  the  other  more  degrees  of  reality ;  the  one  more 
extension,  the  other  more  intension.  It  may  also  be  truly  said 
that  the  entire  syllogistic  doctrine  may  be  demonstrated  by 
that  de  coutineiUe  et  contento,  the  containing  and  the  contained, 
which  is  different  from  that  of  the  whole  and  the  part;  for  the 
whole  always  exceeds  the  part,  but  the  containing  and  the 
coiitaiued  are  sometimes  equal,  as  is  the  case  in  reciprocal 
propositions.' 

§  9.  Ph.  I  begin  to  form  for  myself  a  wholly  different  idea 
of  logic  from  that  I  formerly  had.  I  regarded  it  as  a  scholar's 
diversion,  but  I  now  see  that,  in  the  way  you  understand  it,  it 
is  like  a  universal  mathematics.  Would  to  God  that  it  might 
push  on  to  something  more  than  it  yet  is,  in  order  that  we 

•  /.e.  eweneei.  '"  The  /ormalitv  of  Ihe  vow  llw  In  the  promlae  mtde  to 
God.*"  —  SttllinKrteet.  —  Th. 

1  Leibnitz'e  thought,  u  Schuirschmidt  aafe,  Is  that  aometimea  the  princi- 
ple, what  Is  predlcable  of  the  whole  tn  |>red)ntble  of  the  parte  —  ab  univertati 
ad  particular'  cmiM'qu'iilia  valel  —  1b  not  sppllcnble,  as  in  catKS  where  the 
cuiicept*  tuund  tn  thu  conrlualon  are  cuunllnato  rather  than  aiiboritlnate, 
i.e.  coincident  or  identical  In  extenslnn.  In  such  caeee  the  itikirdination  or 
coinutdenre  of  (he  ctmrepts  —  priiicipium  id'nlilatis  —  tnltfht  be  acldiiced  as  a 
fumlamental  logical  principle.  To  avoid  this,  Leibnilz  pnipo^eB  the  principle 
De  ooMittentr.  rt  coiiUMo.  In  which  In  a.  certain  sense  Is  glveti  the  higher 
unity  of  subordination  nnd  identil;,  i.e.  the  sulijct't  may  always  be  thon)(ht 
ot  as  contained  In  the  predicate,  although  coincident  with  It  In  extension. 
The  principle,  however,  necessnrily  considers  "  the  containinK  "  as  mure  ex- 
tended than  the  "contained."  Cases  auch  oa  Lelbnllz  here  refers  to,  iu  which 
tlie  coiirdjnatlon  or  aereement  of  terms  Is  snob  as  tn  make  them  Identical  — 
"Important  cases"  "for  the  most  part  slrancely  overiooked  "  by  loKicians 
<.levoaa,  Lstnon*  ia  Logic,  p.  124,  new  ed.,  IHKO)  —  are  discussed  by  Jevons  In 
Ills  little  work  entitled  Tbt  Subttitution  of  Simitart.  London,  Macuillan  &  Co., 
laua.  —  TK. 
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might  be  able  to  find  thereby  these  true  helps  ofreanon  of  which 
Hooker  spoke,  which  would  raise  men  tar  above  their  present 
condition.    Reason  is  a  faculty  which  so  much  the  more  needs  it, 
as  its  exfeni  is  quite  limited  and  as  it  fails  us  in  many  instances. 
(1)  Beeauae  often  ideas  themselves  fail  us.     §  10.  Then  (2)  they 
are  often  obscure  and  imperfect;  whilst  where  they  are  clear 
(and  distinct),  as  in  numbers,  we  find  no  insurmountable  ditfi- 
eulties,  aud  fall  into  no  contradiction.     S  H'    (3)  Often  alsc 
the  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact  that  mediate  ideas  are  want — -=*" 
ing.     You  know  that  before  algebra,  that  great  instrument  aniEL*  <> 
noteworthy  proof  of   human   sagacity,  was    discovered,  laeirrM:  ^^ 
regarded  with  amazement  many  demonstrations  of  the  ancien*"  *^«i 
mathematicians.     §  12.  It  also  happens  (4)  that  the  mind  builds  £» 
upon  false  principles,  which  may  entangle  it  in  difficultiess^ J 
where  the  reason  is  more  involved  and  very  far  from  clearing  «'*    __ 
them  up.     §  13.  Finally  (5),  terms  whose  meaning  is  uncertait«  i-^^ 
embarrass  the  reason. 

Tk.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  so  much  lack  ideas  as  yot.r**"^***' 
think,  that  is  to  say,  distinct  ideas.  As  for  confused  ideas,  o:«»  •  "' 
rather  images,  or,  if  you  prefer,  impressions,  as  colors,  tastes  £*^*-^ 
etc.,  which  are  a  resultant  of  many  little  ideas  distinct  iixi  " 

themselves,  but  of  which  we  are  not  distinctly  conscious,  w»^^^  ^ 
lack  an  infinite  number  of  them  suitable  to  other  creature!^'*-*'* 
rather  than  to  ourselves.  But  these  impressions  also  serv*-^^'**'^ 
rather  to  give  rise  to  the  instincts  and  to  estabtisli  the  observa^ '^'"^* 
tionsof  experience  than  to  furnish  matter  to  the  reason,  excep*^^'^^ 

tso  far  as  they  are  accompanied  by  distinct  perceptions.  It  i  x  **3 
then  principally  the  defect  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  thi-s-es  *^  '■'l 
distinct  ideas,  concealed  within  the  confused,  that  stops  us^-«.r  ^ 
and  even  when  all  is  distinctly  exposed  to  our  senses  or  to  ou  »-**-' 
mind,  the  multitude  of  things  that  must  be  considered  some^****" 
times  perplexes  us.  For  example,  when  there  is  a  pile  of  on***^  " 
thousand  cannon-balls  before  our  eyes,  it  is  plain  that  in  orde-^^ -t^^^J* 
properly  to  conceive  the  number  and  properties  of  this  multii  ^  *-  * 
tude,  it  is  very  useful  to  arrange  them  in  figures  as  is  done  ii  * 
the  magazines  in  order  to  have  distinct  ideas  of  them  and  t>-^ 
fix  them,  indeed,  so  that  we  may  be  spared  the  trouble  o^^^^^P/'J 
counting  them  more  than  once.  It  is  the  multitude  of  consid  f 
erations  also  which  causes  some  very  great  difficulties  in  thw- 
science  of  numbers  themselves ;  for  short  methods  are  sough^^ 
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and  sometimes  we  do  not  know  whether  nature  has  them  within 
its  folds  for  the  case  in  question.  Fov  example,  what  is 
apparently  simpler  than  the  notion  of  the  prime  numbert  i.e.  a 
whole  number  indivisible  by  every  other  except  unity  and 
itself.  Vet  we  seek  also  a  positive  and  easy  sign  in  order  to 
recognize  them  certainly  without  trying  all  the  priine  divisors 
less  than  the  square  root  of  the  given  prime.  There  are  a 
number  of  signs  which  make  known  without  much  caloulation 
tbat  a  given  number  is  not  prime,  but  we  ask  for  one  which  is 
Ewy  and  which  makes  known  certainly  that  it  is  prime  when 
This  it  is  which  also  makes  algebra  as  yet  so  imper- 
BCt.  although  nothing  is  better  known  than  the  ideas  of  which 
Itiuakesuse,  since  they  signify  only  numbers  in  general;  forthe 
nblio  has  not  yet  the  means  of  extracting  the  irrational  roots 
<  any  equation  beyond  the  fourth  degree '  (excepting  in  a  very 
~  mited  case),  and  the  methods  which  Diophant,*  Seipio  Ferreus," 

1  Id  L«IbDl[z's  dny,  as  )lie  lext  states,  equatious  of  the  3d,  3d,  and  tlb 
a  r»Juced  to  pure  equatiuns.  I>ut  the  reduction  ol  eqiinlluns  of 
Lru^er  dsErees  than  the  41b  remaiiKid  ati  unsolved  probletn,  on  whicrh  maths- 
nuiticiftiis  spent  modi  labor,  until  Niels  Henrik  Abel.  1W3-1839,  a  Norwegian 
tnACbeiDBtli'iftii  of  great  ability  and  Bculeness.  demunatraCed  (1324)  that  the 
quinlic  eqnstiou  ainl  a/ortiofi  the  general  equation  ot  any  order  higher  than 
ine,  is  incapohle  of  sululton  by  radicals.  CT.  Abel,  Dimomtralion  dr  Vim- 
fifrnhililt  de  la  ritolution  a'^r'brijue  den  iquatioiu  gintTalrtt  qui  paiient  It 
nolrjeiiie  de^ri!,  in  (Eiivrtt  compliltn,  ed.  by  Halmboe.  2  vols..  Ciiriatlanla, 
Tol.  1,  pp.  6-24.  and  in  Crelle,  ■'Juura.  t.  Math.."  lltSS,  Vol.  1,  pp. 
-Tr. 

*  Diophantus,  c.  ■'{2S-c.  409,  a  celebrated  Greek   mathematician   of   the 
exandrian  school,  gave.  In  Us  Arithinelicoruin  lib.  Vl.,  a  method  for  the 

blaiioD  ol  equations  of  the  1st  and  Sd  degrees.  The  Ms.  of  his  AriflimfHe 
la  disciivered  in  1480  In  the  Vatii'an  library  by  the  aatronofiier  Bogiomon- 
_HinB.  lt3H-147G,  and  was  published  in  a  Latin  trans.,  wllhont  the  original,  liy 
'Xylander.  In  1GT9.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  more  cuniplel«  trans.,  and  a  com- 
mentary by  Bacliet  de  Merzeriac,  whose  skill  in  indeterminate  analysis 
especially  fitted  him  fur  the  laNk,  apiwared  in  1621.  The  beiit  ed.,  bucd  upon 
that  of  Bai-'hel,  Including  the  tireek  text  with  Lnliii  trans.,  is  that  by  Pierre 
Fennal,  lliOI-lUen,  the  celebrated  French  matbemalldan,  who  aupplemenled 
Qke  commentary  uf  Itacbet  by  valuable  notes  of  bis  own.  tt  in  found  in  Vol. 
'%  pp.  00-341  of  Fermal,  Oprra  Malheiiialiea,  2  vols.,  ful..  Tcilosie,  IBTU,  16tll. 

•  Scitdone  del  Ferru  or  Ferri,  c.  14r£-I.^S5,  an  Italian  mathematician,  tanght 
ntlhnietle  and  geometry  at  Bologna  from  141X1  till  bis  death.  About  190S  be 
~  coTUted  the  solullnn  of  a  particular  case  of  cubic  equations,  whidi  be  did 

rt  pnblish,  bnl  communiraled  to  bis  favorite  pupil  Antonio  del  Plore,  who  in 

JSB  cballeiiged  Tartaglia  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  resolving  algebraical  problems 

■qnlring  a  knowledge  of  tbls  mle.    Tartaglla  in  ttviO  bad  already  snlvrd  two 

>s  of  cubic  equations,  and  before  the  time  for  the  contest  came  solved  two 
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and  Lewis  Ferrari '  used  respectively  for  the  secondi  third, 
and  fourth  degrees  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  the  first,  or 
in  order  to  reduce  an  atTected  equation  to  a  pure,  are  wholly 
different  from  each  other,  i.e.  that  wliich  is  used  for  one  degree 
differs  a  degree  from  tliat  used  for  another.  For  the  second 
degree,  or  the  quatlratic  equation,  is  reduced  to  the  first  by 
merely  eliminating  the  second  term.  The  third  degree,  or  the 
cubic  equation,  has  been  solved,  because  in  separating  the 
unknown  quantity  into  parts  there  happily  arises  from  these 
an  equation  of  the  second  degree.  And  in  the  fourth  degree, 
or  the  biquadratics,  something  is  added  to  the  two  sides  of  the 
equation  to  render  it  capable  of  exti'action  on  both  sides,  and 
then  it  is  happily  found  that  to  obtain  this  insult  an  equation 
of  the  third  degree  only  is  needed.  But  all  this  is  only  a  mix- 
ture of  good  luck  or  chance  with  art  or  method.  And  in  trying 
it  on  these  last  two  degrees  we  knew  not  whether  it  would  be 
successful.  Further  still,  another  artifice  is  necessary  to  suc- 
cess in  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree,  which  are  the  sursolidE  or 
bieubes.  And  although  Descartes  believed  that  the  mtthod  be 
used  in  the  fourth,  conceiving  the  equation  as  produced  by  two 
other  quadratic  equations  (but  which  cannot  at  bottom  give 
more  than  that  of  Lewis  Ferrari),  would  succeed  also  in  the 
sisth,  it  is  not  found  to  be  so.  This  difficulty  shows  that  even 
the  clearest  and  most  distinct  ideas  do  not  always  give  as  all 
we  ask  for  and  all  that  may  be  drawn  from  tliem.  And  this 
makes  us  also  judge  that  algebra  is  very  far  from  being  the  art 

innre.  He  Ihiii  Miiilf  vva  llie  vlcloir,  as  his  pmblem»  could  be  snlved  only 
by  one  or  tLe  Rther  nl  hla  own  three  mles  wblch  were  anknown  (o  Fiore.  And 
tioc  hj  tlio  remain  lug  rule  which  wns  the  only  one  kuiiwu  to  Fiure.  T>rt>gll&'i 
diacoverlea  were  Impnivsil  find  putillHbed  by  Cnrdun  in  ooimection  iriih  bii 
cwn  in  1.XB,  as  a  Hnppleinent  Id  ■  Irealise  on  arithinctlc  and  algebra  pnb- 
llshed  in  1KI9.    C/.  Cudan.  Optra  omnia.  Vol.  i.  pp.  24i)-3M.    On  Ferm,  i/. 


llalir. 


Ubri,  Hiei.dn  SHenpfi  Math. 

dtt  Malh..  Vol.  1.  p.  *71',  cd-  1T3H.  Vol.  : 

'  Lndovico  or  Lntgi  Ferrari,  lVii.>-l,'iii 

pupil  of  Car(lano(r''.itn(p,  p.fpiJi. ■  1), 

and  nt  the  University  of  Bi>l<';:ii.i.  <!i~i'<i'. 
(or  the  resoluilon  of  eqaaiions  i>(  iln'  :m| 
to  Cardan  Dnder  the  farm  of  an  eiji;:iii^L, 
ei|uatlons  o(  the  4th  degree.  For  nn  avi 
An  magniit  IStS,  chap.  IS.    De  cnbo 


Vol.  S,  pp.  I4K-ini  1  Muiitncla,  Mitt. 

.  WH,  ed.  17f«-lWfJ.  —  Tb. 
r  \r,iA,  nn  lialinn  mnlbematician,  • 
t  I'liifr -.Mir  lit  Mathenialira  at  Milan 
1 1  I  III'  ilc'iiintistr&ilim  of  Llie  tormnla 
;rip.  si'iK  r,y  Tftrtnelltt.  e.  190(V-iaST. 
sliorlty  nller  this  discovery  aniveit 
fit  of  Ills  demunstration,  i/.Cardan, 
qundraLis  tuqnallbas  n  '  ' 


Optra  omniii.  10  vols.,  LoKdani,  \a\3.  Vol.  4,  p.  2S4.  On  Ferrari,  qf.  Librl, 
Hill,  dm  Snirnetl  Malh.  tn  Itulle.  Vol.  3,  pp.  180,  181;  Hontocla,  Hitt.  df 
Mail,.,  V.il,  I.  pp.  484,  485,  ed.  ITM,  Vol.  1,  pp.  SU6,  MH,  ed.  1799-1803,  — Ta. 
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nvention,  since  it  needs  a  mure  general  art;  and  we  may 
tfcji  indeed,  that  the  art  uf  signs  (Specieuse)  in  general,  t'.e.  the 
of  duiraeters,  is  a  marvellous  means  of  assistance,  since  it 
■ids  the  imagination.  It  will  not  be  doubted  in  view  of  the 
tithmetic  of  Diuphant  and  the  geometrical  books  of  Apollonius 
'  and  Pappus  that  the  ancients  possessed  it  to  a  certain  extent. 
Vieta  '  has  given  it  more  extension  bj  expressing  not  only  what 
is  asked  for,  but  also  the  given  nuhibers,  by  general  characters, 
doing  in  calculating  what  Euclid  already  did  in  reasoning,  and 
Descartes  has  extended  the  application  of  this  calculus  to 
geometry,  indicating  lines  by  equations.  Nevertheless,  even 
after  the  discovery  of  our  modern  algebra,  Bouillaud'  (Ismael 
BuUiaJdus),  no  doubt  an  excellent  geometer,  whom,  moreover, 
I  knew  in  Paris,  regarded  only  with  wonder  the  demonstrations 
of  Archimedes  ui»on  the  spiral,  and  could  not  understiind  how 
this  great  man  hatl  thought  of  employing  the  tangent  of  this 
line  as  the  dimension  of  the  circle.  Father  Gregory  of  St, 
Vincent*  appears  to  have  divined  it,  thinking  that  it  was  at- 
tained by  the  parallelism  of  the  spiral  and  the  parabola.  But 
^  this  method  is  only  a  particular  one,  whilst  the  new  calculus 
f  infinitesimals*  which  proceeds  by  the  method  of  the  ditfer- 
»  which  I  have  thought  of  and  successfully  shared  with  the 
^blic,  gives  a  general  one,  wherein  this  discovery  concerning 

>  ty.anfr.  p.  ♦a.nolel.  —  TH. 

*  lunael  Boullian.  IiWkl6:4.  a  French  tnathematlclan  and  asirnnnniFr.  who 
N  the  first  t'>  Give.  In  his  Ad  atlrtniomim  luoiiita  duo,  liAT.  a  plaiisiliie  ei- 

nation  of  the  cli:inKe  in  the  liKht  «t  wime  stars  by  atlrihullae  >o  Uiem  au 
U  revolDlion  which  «Iiowb  Kopccssivrly  iheir  nbguure  and  luiuiiiuns  parla. 
waaibeaulhornf  aeveral  (Torks.  aiuoii^r  which  Is  the  Zw  tinei*  tpiraW.a* 
aonnlmllntm,  VIST,  which  Lellmltz,  perliaiw,  had  In  mind  here.  —  Tb. 

*  nr^'lre  de  Saint-Vlnoetit.  I.V{4-lili>T,  ■  Fleiubh  geometer  who  was  niiirb 
ocenplad  with  the  problem  uf  the  qnadrature  at  the  circle,  and  whiise  prin- 
cipal work  is  (he  »pu*  geonirli-imm  quadraliii-m  circvli  el  KcHonuiii  wRJ, 
IftlT.  —  Tb. 

<  For  Lpibnilz's  account  of  bis  ill kh very  ot  the  "calrnlosot  InfltillMimals," 
cf.  his  Hitlorla  ft  oriifo  ealevli  differmlialit,  (iprbardt.  Leibtia.  iiialA.  SrJirifl., 
II.,  I  [Vol.  6],  392-110;  also  his  letUr.  April  IS,  ITlr),  to  the  Countess  Kiel- 
mannseKge.  I>iil«tiH,  Uibnil.  op.  oui.,  3,  tOii-VM.  Fnr  Lelbnilz's  various  writ- 
ings no  thesubjef t ,  c^.  Qerhardt,  op.  nt.,  II.,  I  (Vol.  5],  141-418 :  Dnteiis,  up.  HI., 
Vol.  3,  psKslni.  Dutens,  Vol, :(.  contains  als>i  mncb  malerial  tMuverniiiK  the 
ciiDiroversy  between  I.«ibDilz  and  Newton  regarditii!  the  discovery  ot  th« 
calcolns.  Further  nccnnnta  are  Riven  In  Guhrauer,  t^bniti.  Elite  Biouraphle, 
I,  Sa>(-%n,  Jancoiirl,  Hitloria  i>i(»  Lribnilii.  and  Montucla,  Hit.  d.  Haiti., 
Vol.  2  (both  In  Dntena,  ip.  ril.  Vol.  3,  pp.  xti-xl,  xll-lv),  and  lo  Enefdop. 
^AU.,  JMh  ed.,  Vol.  13,  Arliole,  "  Inliallesliiial  Calcaius."  —  Tk, 
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the  spiral  is  mere  play  and  a  sample  of  the  easiest,  like  Deail; 
all  we  have  before  discovered  in  the  matter  of  the  dimeDsiom 
of  curves.  The  reason  of  the  advanta^  of  this  new  calculu 
is,  moreover,  that  it  relieves  the  im^ination  in  the  problenu, 
which  Descartes  excluded  from  his  geometry  under  the  pre- 
text that  they  moat  frequently  lead  to  mechanics,  but  U 
bottom  because  they  did  not  agree  with  his  calculus,  is 
for  errors  arising  from  ambiguous  terms,  it  is  our  biisiii« 
to  avoid  them. 

Pk.  There  is  also  a  case  in  which  reasoning  cannot  br 
applied,  but  in  which  also  there  is  no  need  of  it  and  in  which 
sight  is  worth  more  than  reasoning.  It  is  in  intuitive  ibmri- 
e^ge,  where  the  connection  of  ideas  and  truths  is  immediate^ 
seen,  ^uch  is  the  knowledge  of  indubitable  maxima,  and  I  vd 
tempted  to  believe  that  this  is  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
tlie  angels  have  at  present,  and  which  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  will  have  in  a  future  state  regarding  a  thousuul 
things  which  now  escape  our  knowledge.  §  15.  But  demon- 
stration, based  u^xtn  mediate  ideas,  gives  a  reaaojied  knotUedft. 
This  is  because  the  connection  of  the  mediate  idea  with  thr 
extremes  is  necessary  and  is  seen  by  &  juxtaposition  of  evideDW, 
similar  to  tliat  of  a  yard -stick  applied  now  to  one  cloth  and  no* 
to  another  to  show  that  they  are  equal.  §  16.  But  if  the  con- 
iKH'tinn  is  only  pittlxtble.  the  judgment  gives  only  an  opinion- 

Th.  GihI  alone  has  the  advantage  of  havii^  only  intuitirf 
kiiowled);e.  Itut  very  happy  souls,  however  detached  they  uf 
fwm  tln'se  material  bodies,  and  the  genii  themselves,  howewr 
exalted  ihey  are.  although  they  have  a  knowledge  Trithout  com- 
)iarison  mon>  intuitive  than  ours,  and  often  see  at  a  glance  whit 
we  discover  only  by  the  fon-e  of  consequences  after  having  em- 
ployedtimenndlalxir.  must  likewise  find  difficulties  in  their  p>th 
without  whioh  they  would  not  have  the  pleasure  of  making  di*- 
oov»^Ti('s,  whioh  ple:isure  is  one  of  the  greatest.  And  we  must 
always  ;»dmit  that  thfie  will  be  an  infinite  luunber  of  truth* 
tVH-'ei»l»sl  fwm  thfin  either  wholly  or  for  a  time,  whereto  tbrv 
must  ittiaiu  by  fi>Tve  of  >-on$e<iuence8  and  by  demonstntioD  or 
»ven  frtsjMcwtly  by  ivnjectut*. 

/H,  [Thwe  penii  then  aw  only  animals  more  perfect  thw 
TTv ;  (t  IS  just  as  if  you  said  with  the  emperor  o£  the  mooo:  H 

t»  i\ii  .1.*  *fiv.  1 
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Th.  I  will  Bay  so,  not  entirely,  but  in  regard  to  the  ground  of 
things,  for  the  modes  and  degrees  of  perfection  vary  infinitely. 
Meanwhile  the  ground  is  everywhere  the  same,  a  maxim  which 
afundajnerUal  with  me  and  re^s  in  all  my  philosophy.  I  con- 
ceive things  unknown  or  confusedly  knownonly  after  the  manner 
of  those  which  are  distinctly  known  to  us ;  a  procedure  which 
makes  philosophy  very  easy,  and  I  believe  indeed  that  it  must 
do  so.  But  if  this  philosophy  is  simplest  in  its  ground,  it  is 
also  the  richest  in  its  modes,  because  nature  may  vary  them 
inlinitely,  as  indeed  she  has  done  with  as  much  abundance, 
order,  and  ornateness  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  This  is  the 
reason  why  I  believe  there  is  no  genius  however  sublime  who 
has  not  an  infinite  number  of  them  above  him.  Yet  although 
we  are  very  inferior  to  so  many  intelligent  beings,  we  have  the 
advant^e  of  not  being  visibly  controlled  upon  this  globe  where 
we  hold  indisputably  the  first  rank ;  and  with  all  the  ignorance 
in  which  we  are  immersed  we  have  always  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
nothing  which  surpasses  us.  And  if  we  were  vain  we  might 
judge  as  Caesar,  who  preferred  to  be  first  in  a  country  town 
rather  than  second  in  Rome.  For  the  rest,  I  speak  here  only 
of  the  natural  knowledge  of  these  spirits  and  not  of  the  beatific 
vision,^  or  of  the  supernatural  light  that  God  is  pleased  to  give 
them. 

>  Tb«  term  "  beatific  viBion  "  (vtna  btati/lea)  denoWa  In  thoologfcAl  and 
reltgloaB  thought  the  direct  sad  Immediate  or  intuitive  tIbIod  ol  Qod  enjoyed 
by  the  saints  and  angeU  la  heaven  and  Bupposed  to  constitote  their  essential 
bllBB.  The  philosophical  significance  of  the  idea  as  historically  developed, 
with  respect  both  to  Its  speculative  and  practical  iue)i,  lies  In  the  [act  that  the 
rfaio  bfaliflca  was  regarded  as  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  absolute  trath  and 
of  realizing  absolute  blessedDesii.  The  idea  thus  involved  more  or  less  ex- 
plicitly a  apeclea  of  knowledge  aupernaCatally  mediated  io  some  uaknowD  and 
iineiplaliied  way,  but  considered,  because  of  the  method  of  its  mediation,  ai 
far  superior  In  certalntf  and  completeness  to  any  knowledge  that  finite  beinga 
iwDld  attain  through  the  unaided  action  of  their  own  intellectual  powers  — 
Id  brief,  as  the  very  perfection  of  knowledge  attainable  by  such  beings. 

The  Idea  originated  in  Plato's  conception  of  an  imTnediate  intuition,  goine 
beyond  rational  thought,  of  the  pure  forms  of  reality  or  Ibe  Ideas.  Trans- 
formed by  Philo  and  Plotlnus  into  their  ecstatic  intuition,  or  that  identifica- 
tion of  the  hnman  with  the  Ulvine  In  which  all  consciousDeSs  of  individual 
personalily  is  lost ;  combined  by  Clement  and  Origen.  In  view  of  certain  ex- 
pressions in  the  Pauline  epistles,  with  the  thought  of  a  personality  In  union 
with  whom  the  self 'consciousness  of  the  individual  is  preserved;  and  atill 
farther  developed  by  Augusllne,  as  the  principle  of  the  absolute  and  imme- 
diate certainty  of  inner  experience  or  consciousness  involving  within  Itself 
Uie  idea  of  Ood  as  the  absolate  personality  and  the  sum  and  esMDM  of  all 
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§  19.  PA.  As  each  one  makes  uae  of  reasoning  either  witli 
regard  to  himself  or  with  reftrence  to  another,  it  will  not  be 
useless  to  make  some  reflections  upon  fottr  aorta  of  aryuHuiili 
which  men  ara  wont  to  use  in  order  to  dcaw  others  to  tlieii 
opinions  or  at  least  so  to  keep  them  in  awe  as  to  prevent  tb*iB 
from  contriidicting.  The  liist  argument  may  be  called  nrg* 
mentnm  ad  vercutidiain,  when  we  cite  the  opinion  of  those 
wlio  have  acquired  authority  by  their  knowledge,  rank,  powrt, 
or  otherwise  ;  for  when  another  does  not  yield  to  it  promptlr, 
he  is  liable  to  he  censured  as  full  of  vanity  and  even  to  be 
chained  with  insolence.  §  20.  There  is  also  2)  aiyjumrntK* 
till  iyiiofanliam,  i.e.  to  demand  that  the  opponent  alniit  the 
proof  or  assign  a  Iwtter.  S  21.  There  is  3)  arginiteutum  at 
homhiem,  wlien  we  press  a  man  by  what  he  has  himself  saii 
S  22.  Finally,  there  is  4)  argmnenlum  ad  judicium,  which  roD- 
sists  in  employing  proofs  drawn  from  some  one  of  the  sourefl 
of  knowledge  or  proKibility.  This  is  the  only  one  of  all  which 
advauces  and  i;istnicts  us  ;  for  if  from  respect  I  dare  nut  too- 
tradi<'t,  or  if  I  have  nothing  better  to  say,  or  if  I  contradiet 
myself,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  right.  I  may  be  luodert, 
ignorant,  dtieive  I.  and  you  prove  yourself  to  be  mistaken  also. 

Th.  It  is  doubtless  necessary  to  make  a  difference  betwMi 
what  is  proper  to  l>e  said  and  what  is  truly  to  be  believed.  Yet 
;is  the  majority  of  truths  may  be  boldly  maintained,  there  i( 
some  prt'judii'.'  against  au  opinion  that  it  is  necessary- to  coit- 
(t<al.  The  argtinx  nt  mi  iifiiora»tiiim  is  valid  in  eases  of  pi^ 
sumpiii'ii  wlu'i'e  it  i^t  le^tsonable  to  hold  to  au  opinion  till  the 
eontvarv  is  pn'Vi'd.  The  a^^'lllnent  ad  Aomiitem  h;is  thiseffect 
thai  ii  sh»ws  thit  one  or  the  other  assertion  is  false  and  thu 

iniili.  t!ii>  iv>mv|<ii.<ii  i>.iKwat  inio  the  philiMophind  mnd  r«li)ri<>iu  Ihinkiil 
nti.l  Ulr  ft  ilw  (SiHsiiBii  t'liurvh.  aihl  bnttiue  nprclally  |iniDiiueDI  ii  <*' 
ioa,liiiii,-s  ..f  Uitf  Mi'fi.rval  Mysii.-s.  i>iilbis  bbU'riral  develjpmrntc''' V*- 
il.-'.kiii.!.  .7  •'.  -■■■  /■"  :—..  iraiid,  (iv  Tuttn.  pp.  Utli^..  aifT  Ki.,2t9tq..SAt-: 
W.,-r.  r\.:  t  ■■  r.-v^..  111..  ■_•  WJ.  ii:.4l»JiT..6n  'q-.hU,  uotc  4,3iiri.. 
!SM:  IVim.  ..-..i  l':i:>  •tKrn.i.Ml  tq. 

y.\  A  iiitvhtiAl  t-Tiii  iMs  jniuitEon  ot  Jlvfitr  thlnci  b«ntiti»  icbst  tbc  Ckf* 
tallwr*  ,«i.l  llt^thi'.'I.'fii-atanil  tihilvAophioalwritennf  theMklille  Am'"*'' 
iIh-  '  .''It  '  ..— ^'^JF. "  ttio  lifihi  ><f  sT'i'v,"  thr  laprTDainn]  liicbi  givta  tbMft 
ititiiir  in«)nrAI '■<■■<.  iu  ><i<|<>>stliou  to  tht  Ih.mh  Hiilunile  or"  ounialligU.'l^ 
»lh>iiiit  kihoklnUr  tUra  l>v  naiarc  14  *l)  an  ms  snrh.  Vf.  Sew  Xt-f^ 
Hi  I .  >-Ksp.  I.  f  Jl.  T!i .  .-1.-'.  t>.  71:  Unfaudl.  Leibnit. pliUot.  Sdiryl..*' 
4t<*ri  .  WXr^:  llatuiltxn*  KrM.  Note  .\.  t  V.,  IV.,  1.  bom  t.  Vol.  I.  P- !A 

I VI ,  w-£).  v-ati,  ptv  r:«-7:«,  m.  p.  tss,  mm  ad.,  uml  -  is. 
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the  opponent  ia  deceived  whatever  way  he  takes  it.  We  might 
bring  jet  other  arguments  which  aie  used,  for  example  the 
one  we  iniglit  call  ad  vertiginem,  when  we  reason  thus  :  if  this 
proof  is  not  received  we  have  no  means  of  attaining  certainty 
upon  the  point  in  question,  which  we  take  an  an  absurdity. 
This  argument  is  valid  in  certain  cuses,  as  if  any  one  wished 
to  deny  primitive  and  immediate  truths,  for  example,  that  any- 
thing can  l>e  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  or  that  we  ourselves 
exist,  fur  if  he  we.e  right  there  would  be  no  means  of  knowing 
anything  wlmtever.  But  when  certain  principles  are  produced 
and  we  wish  to  maintain  them  bi'cause  otherwise  the  entire 
system  nf  some  received  do<itrine  would  fall,  the  argument  is 
not  decisive;  for  we  must  distinguish  ix'twi'BU  what  is  neces- 
S.iry  to  maintain  our  knowledge  and  between  what  serves  as  a 
foundation  for  our  received  doctrines  or  practices.  Use  was 
sometimes  made  among  jurisconsults  of  proUdile  reasoning  in 
oi'der  to  justify  the  condemnation  or  torture  of  pretended  sor- 
cerers upon  the  deposition  of  others  accused  of  the  same  crime, 
for  it  was  said;  if  this  argument  falls,  how  shall  we  convict 
them?  And  sometimes  in  a  criminal  case  certain  authors 
maintain  that  in  the  facts  where  conviction  is  more  difficult, 
more  slender  proofs  may  piLss  as  suflicient.  But  this  is  not  a 
reason.  It  proves  only  th.it  we  must  employ  more  care,  and 
not  that  we  must  believe  more  thoughtlessly,  except  in  the 
case  of  extremely  dangerous  crimes,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
matter  of  high  treason,  where  this  consideration  has  weight, 
not  to  condemn  a  man,  but  to  prevent  him  from  doing  harm ; 
so  that  there  may  be  a  mean,  not  between  guiltif  and  not  gvihy, 
but  between  condemnation  and  banixhmenl  in  the  judgments, 
where  law  and  custom  admit  it.  Use  has  lieen  made  of  a  similar 
argument  in  Germany  for  some  time  in  order  to  give  color  to 
the  coining  of  liad  money  ;  for  (they  s.iy)  if  we  must  keep  to 
the  prescribed  rales,  we  cannot  coin  it  without  loss.  We  must 
be  allowed  then  to  debase  its  alloy.  Hut  besides  the  fact  that 
we  must  diminish  the  weight  only  and  not  the  alloy  or  super- 
scription -the  better  to  obviate  frauds,  we  suppose  a  practice 
necessary  which  is  not  so ;  for  no  command  of  heaven  nor  any 
human  law  exists  obliging  those  who  have  no  mine  nor  occa- 
sion to  have  silver  in  bars  to  coin  money;  and  to  make  money 
out  of  money  is  a  bad  practice  which  naturally  carries  deterio- 
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ratiou  with  it.  But  how  (they  aay)  shall  we  exercise  oat 
rei/nle  in  coining  it  ?  The  reply  is  easy.  Content  yoursehn 
with  coining  a.  little  from  good  silver,  even  at  a  small  loss,  if 
you  think  its  coin^e  a  matter  of  importance  to  yout8«lve», 
since  you  have  no  need  nor  right  to  flood  the  world  witd 
debased  small  coin. 

§  23.  Ph.  After  having  said  a  word  concerning  the  relation 
of  our  reason  to  other  men,  let  us  add  something  about  itt 
relation  to  God,  which  makes  us  distinguish  between  vbtt  it 
contrary  to  reason  and  what  is  above  reason.  Of  the  first  cliu 
is  everything  which  is  incompatible  with  our  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas ;  of  the  second  is  every  thought  whose  truth  or 
probability  evidently  cannot  be  deduced  from  sensation  or 
reflection  by  the  aid  of  reason.'  Thus  the  existence  of  mon 
than  one  God  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  resurrection  of  tbe 
de;ul  is  above  reason. 

Th.  1  find  sometliing  to  say  regarding  your  definition  of 
that  which  is  above  reason,  at  least  if  you  connect  it  with  the 
receiveti  use  of  this  phrase ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  from  thf 
manner  in  which  this  definition  is  couched,  it  goes  too  fsrin 
one  direction  and  not  far  enough  in  the  other  ;  and  if  we  fol- 
low it,  all  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant  and  which  in  our 
present  condition  we  are  unable  to  know,  would  be  abo(f 
reason,  far  example,  tliat  a  given  fixed  star  ig  greater  or 
less  than  the  sun ;  again,  that  Vesuvius  will  send  out  fire  in 
sxich  a  year ;  these  are  facts  the  knowledge  of  which  is  beyond 
us,  not  bei'ause  they  are  above  reason,  but  because  they  «» 
U'vond  our  senses ;  ftir  we  could  very  well  judge  of  them,  if 
we  huil  more  jxTteet  org-ans  or  more  information  about  tb 
ciri'unist;»ni"es.  There  are  also  difficulties  which  are  beyoiHl 
our  present  faculty,  but  not  beyond  leasoa  as  a  whole;  iv 
exiimple.  there  is  mt  astronomer  here  below  who  can  calcnla" 
the  detail  of  an  (H-lipse  in  the  space  of  a  pcUer  and  withoot 
taking  the  ivn  in  hand,  yet  there  are  perhaps  genii  to  wkiim 
that  would  l»e  mere  play.  Thus  all  things  might  be  aaif 
known  or  praeticitble  by  the  aid  of  reason,  by  supposing  morr 
information  iHwu-eniing  the  ^'ts.  more  perfect  organs,  aod  a 
mon'  elevated  mind. 

>  ( ■' .  I  ,vkr.  f>j  ■« .  ff  JliMmntht,  f  33,  PkUo€.  WJa,,  VoL  2,  p.i»  tBoto*' 
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n.  This  objection  ceases  if  I  understand  my  definition  not 
only  of  our  sensation  or  reflection,  but  also  of  that  of  eveiy 
other  possible  created  spirit 

Th.  If  you  take  it  so,  you  are  right  But  the  other  diffi- 
culty remains,  viz. :  that  there  will  be  nothing  above  reason 
according  to  our  definition,  because  God  will  always  be  able 
to  give  the  means  of  apprehending  by  sensation  and  reflection 
any  truth  whatever;  as  in  reality  the  greatest  mysteries  be- 
come known  to  us  by  the  testimony  of  God  which  we  recognize 
by  the  motives  of  credibility,  upon  which  our  religion  is  based. 
And  these  motives  undoubtedly  depend  upon  sensation  and 
reflection.  The  question  then  seems  to  be  not  whether  the 
existence  of  a  fact  or  the  truth  of  a  proposition  can  be  deduced 
from  the  principles  which  reason  uses,  i.e.  from  sensation  and 
reflection,  or  rather  the  estemal  and  internal  sense,  but  whether 
a  created  spirit  is  capable  of  knowing  the  how  of  this  fact,  or 
the  a  priori  reason  of  this  truth;  so  that  we  may  say  that 
what  is  beyond  reason  may  indeed  be  apprehended,  but  it  can- 
not be  compretiended  by  the  means  and  forces  of  created  reason, 
however  great  and  exalted  it  be.  It  is  reserved  to  God  atone 
to  understand  it,  as  it  belongs  to  him  alone  to  assert  it' 

Ph.   This  consideration  appears  to  me  a  good  one,  and  it  is 

1  C,f.  Thtodicte,  DiBcoura  pr^im.,  eipeclBlly  H  3,  H,  23,  S6;  Nev!  Euayt. 
PrefBce.  antt,  pp.  M,  BO;  AanotatiuncuUe  tubitanm  ad  Tbiandi  librum,  Dt 
chrltiaaimu}  mytteriii  cartnte,  ITOl,  Dutens,  Labnit.  op.  om.,  S,  \Vi,  143; 
Plchler,  TAiw/.tf.  Leibniz,  1,20S-22S;  K.Fischer,  Ot»ch.  d.rt.  FhUot-.Bii.U., 
LeIbDiz,  3d  ed.,  pp.  641-MT. 

According:  to  Leibnilz,  reaeon  and  faith  are  Dot  mbsolately  opposed.  Reason 
miut  be  capable  of  apprehending  the  anperaatural  a«  tact,  eveo  though  in  its 
preaeot  stage  of  developmoDt  —  and  perhaps  in  all  Its  development  —  it  ma? 
never  be  able  to  comprtktitd  It  exhauatlvel;.  The  supernalunil,  while  it  may 
be  outside  of  and  beyond  any  present  or  tntnre  possible  finite  experience.  Is 
not  then  contrary  to  reason.  In  (act,  to  be  apprehended  or  accepted  as  fact 
nt  »11,  it  must  present  snch  lotrlnalc  rationality  as  Is  sufficient  to  Induce  be- 
lief, i.r.  it  must  show  Itself  lo  be  Intrinsically  possible  and  not  contrary  to 
an;  well-establlslied  knowled)^.  In  tills  sense  it  Is  not  wholly  above  reason, — 
If  it  were,  it  would  not  at  all  concern  us,  —  and  may  therefore  become  a  part 
of  the  sam-total  of  our  knowledge.  The  contention  of  both  Leibnitz  and 
t^irke  Is,  in  fact,  that  the  opposition  is  not  between  reason  and  faith,  but 
rather  between  reason  and  unfounded  authority.  Leibnitz  rejects  entirely 
lH>ih  liellef  based  on  blind  Buhmlsslim  to  mere  authority,  and  that  ultra- 
rntionallsm  which  refuses  to  admit  the  existence  of  anything  not  coming 
rutirely  within  the  range  o(  eiperlence,  parllcularly  that  experience  which 
ift  sensuous  and  individual  and  excludes  (hat  which  is  spiritual  and  uni- 
versal.—Tk. 
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thus  tliat  I  wish  niy  definition  to  be  understood.  This  same 
consideration  confirms  me  also  in  my  present  opinion  that  tte 
manner  of  sireuking  wlitch  opjioses  reason  to  faith,  althougli  it  ' 
has  weighty  authority,  is  improper;  for  it  is  by  reason  thai 
we  verify  what  we  must  believe.'  Faith  is  a  finn  assent,  anil 
assent,  regulated  as  it  should  be,  can  unly  be  given  ujwn  good 
i-easons.  Thus  he  who  believes  without  any  i-eason  fcr  be- 
lieving may  be  in  love  with  his  fancies,  but  it  is  not  true  that 
he  st'fks  the  truth,  nor  that  he  renders  lawful  obedience  to  hii 
divine  Master,  who  would  have  him  make  use  of  the  fat^iiltiw 
with  which  he  has  enriched  him  in  order  to  preserve  him  frmj 
error.  Otherwise  if  he  is  in  the  good  way,  it  is  by  ohaiio-; 
and  if  in  the  bad,  it  is  by  his  fault,  for  which  he  is  act'ouutalile 
to  God. 

Th.  I  commend  you  strongly,  sir,  wh^n  you  wish  faith  tn 
be  grounded  in  reason:  without  this  why  should  we  pref« 
the  Bible  to  the  Koran  or  to  the  ancient  books  of  the  Brahmitis? 
Our  theiilogians  also  and  other  learned  men  have  clearly  reti^ 
nized  it,  and  it  is  this  which  has  caused  us  to  have  snch  liiK 
works  cniiceriiing  tlie  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  so 
many  excellent  jiroofs  as  have  been  put  forward  against  the 
heathen  and  other  unKdievers,  ancient  and  modem.  Wiw 
l>iTsons  also  luive  always  n-garded  as  suspicious  those  who 
have  niaintaineil  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  trouble  them- 
selves alK>ut  reasons  and  prouls  when,  it  was  a  question  oi 
Iwtief;  an  iiu]>ossibility  in  fact  unless  to  belieee  signities  to 
reeite  or  rwjH'ut  or  to  l-t  piss  without  troubling  tbeinselves.  a 
many  iieojile  do,  and  as  indeed  is  the  character  of  some  natiooi 
nii'iv  than  others.  This  is  the  reason  why,  when  some  Arislo- 
tolian  philosophers  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  whoM 
nnnains  wen'  still  est.uit  a  long  time  after  (as  we  mayiwifl^ 
by  the  letters  nf  the  lute  Mr.  Xaud^*  ami  the   XaitdeaM). 

■  ^it-rhinll  rrwlii:  "--iir  oVm  par  la  ralson  que  dods  Tcrlfloiu  rcqwNH 
il»iv>iM •■n>iiv."  Knlniann.  .I.tiHiiieii.  uid  Janrt  nad:  " car  c'eM  par  b nl«* 
(jno  ni'us  tkvoivi  i-mire.'  —  Tr. 

■  linlirlrl  N'aihlr.  l<M>-i,i:,:t.  »ivlelirawd  Freocb  BcbolKr,  bibllafnpi'n'^ 
llhniTitin.  wlin  ai  rirsi  stthlinl  niPiliciDF  and  wu  pfayalcian  to  litaia  XIU.  M 
whii  atlvrwanls  dpioinl  hiiuwlf  vniirely  to  lltenry  and  Ubrmr^  wotl.  &■ 
waa  IIk>  rivalor  of  the  •.■tlebnted  Iliblivlllhiue  Maiarine.  Hte  .YaKrfM«.» 
«i4)M-ii»n  tit  MwcthXca  dntvu  tium  hii  oonTntaatkHia,  appsMad  at  Pari*,  l!V- 
—  Tk. 
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ileaired  to  maintain  two  opposite  truths,  one  philosophical,  thd 
otlier  theological,  the  last  Lateran  Council  under  Leo  X  was 
right  in  opposing  them,  as  I  think  I  have  already  remarked.' 
And  &  dispute  wholly  similar  was  raised  at  HelmstSdt  in 
former  times  bi'tween  Daniel  Hofinann,  a  theologian,  and 
Corneille  Mavtiu,  a  philosopher,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  philosojiher  n'oonciled  philosophy  to  revelation  and  the 
theologian  wished  to  decline  its  use.     But  the  Duke  JuliUs, 

1  C/.  TUtodirt;  Kacniira  prfllm.,  %%  7,  8,  11.  The  "  Atistotelian  phlloso- 
phen  "  here  retprrcd  tn,  were  divldeil  lato  tvo  schools,  the  Alexandr^ts  uid 
the  Averrot»)s,  an'oriling  as  they  followed  the  interpretation  of  Aristotle 
([Iveii  by  Alexander  i>l  Aphrodisias,  c.  21)0,  nr  Averroes,  112t>-118S.  Both 
schools  ileuled  the  linuinrtaUty  of  the  Individual  soul :  the  Averrulats  gronnd- 
fllK  their  deniril  on,  and  flndlnR  a  compensation  for  such  Imraurtallty  in,  the 
uiiily  of  the  Intellect  — the  rationally  active  part  of  the  soul  (koSi)  — iii  all 
men ;  vrhllB  the  Alexaiulrisls  regarded  inUiviiiual  souls,  iu<'ludiDg  this  nttioual 
pari,  as  nntu rally  niurlal. 

Both  sulioids  were  opjiosed  and  cundeuined  by  the  Church,  and  the  theory 
of  "the  double  irnth"  (philo!ii>|>hli:altnithhavluKll8»ourcelu  natural  reason, 
thecdiigii'al  In  a  supernatural  revelation),  held  liy  Imlh  schciols  as  a  shield  to 
protect  lb<^m,  in  llio  expusition  and  dissemination  of  Ibeir  views,  (roni  the 
interference  and  persecution  of  Ibe  Chun:h,  ivas  ad]nd(Eed  heretical  in  the 
decree  *'  ApoaloUid  Beglminla  "  of  the  llfth  taterau  Council  "f  December  IH, 
i;>rj,  under  Leo  X.  This  theory  in  the  case  of  many  of  its  Advocates  was.  no 
doubt,  the  natural  and  "  holiest  eipresaiou  of  the  Inner  discord  "  resilltluf 
from  the  oppositiiin  of  the  two  then  prevalent  authorities,  Greek  |:AII<isophy 
*nd  religious  tradition. 

Chief  among  those  who  advocated  this  theory  of  "  the  twofold  truth  " 
was  Pieiro  Poinponaxzi,  WVi-Vi'iS,  an  Italian  piiyslcian  and  pliilosnphcr,  In 
his  time  one  ot  the  most  sagacious  and  subtle  Interpreters  of  Arialolle  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  He  maintained.  In  his  Tractatumleinimarlnlitalt  animi, 
Bologna,  Viin.  Hvo,  llmt  noneuf  llie  reasons  assign eil  for  the  dogma  of  immor- 
tality were  categorically  demonstrative,  and  that  therefore  the  doctrine  must 
depend  upon  revelation.  When  accused  of  heresy,  he  stoutly  asserted  his  in- 
tiocence.  saying  that  he  taught  nothing  contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  Church. 
but  simply  exponndeil  Aristotle,  and  adding  that  he  denied  as  a  Christian 
what  he  attlrmed  us  a  philosopher.  He  attempted  to  discover  a  deeper  foun- 
dation for  the  theory  of  "  the  twofold  trnth."  throogh  the  recognition  of  the 
twofold  nature  of  re]Uii>ii,  the  speculative  and  the  practical,  the  former 
furnishing  the  basis  of  iihilnsopby,  the  latter  thai  of  theology  and  etldcs. 

On  the  whole  snhject,  r/.  M.  Maywald,  liir  L'^hv  r.  il.  xtrr.'/achrn  Wahr- 
h'it,  Berlin,  18T1 ;  Windelband.  Hiat.  n/  Philot.,  trans,  by  Tufts,  pp.  318  tq., 
33917.,  3fi9;  PLinJer,  Oeiirh.  •!.  chritt.  R'tigiontphUo-.,  1, 2H-2D,  :I7.  Eng.  trans., 
l,3»sq„  30-62;  Stiiekl,  G'leh.il.  Pkilui.  d.  Milflnlleit.  Ill  [Vol.4],  a«-207, 
and  (or  an  account  ot  PomponazzI  and  his  philosophy,  ihitl.  SLVSlt ;  </.  also 
I..  Farri,  La  Pncoloi/ia  di  P.  Pomponalii.  Borne,  1HT7.  For  the  decree 
"Apostollei  RefdminiH."  r/.  Ada  Uunell.  Reg..  Vol.  3*.  p.  SKI,  Paris,  lim, 
37  vols  ,  (ol.:  Labb^,  Concil..  torn.  1!>,  col.  84'J:  Sutckl,  oj).  cit..  Ill  [Vol.4], 
awi,  n,  I.  — Tr. 
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founder  of  the  univeraity,  decided  for  the  pbiloaophei.'  It  ii 
true  that  in  our  time  a  person  of  the  most  exalted  positioa 
said  that  in  a  matter  of  faith  he  must  put  out  his  eyes  in  order 
to  see  clearly,  and  TertiiUian  says  somewhere:  this  is  true, 
liecause  it  is  impossible : "  it  must  be  believed,  for  it  is  an 
absurdity.  But  if  the  intention  of  those  who  explain  them- 
selves ill  this  way  is  good,  these  expressions  are  always  ei- 
aggeratei.!  and  may  do  harm.  St.  Paul  speaks  more  justly 
wht-D  he  says  that  the  wisdom  of  God  is  foolishness  with 
men;  because  men  judge  of  things  only  according  to  Uteii 
exjierieuce,  which  is  extremely  limited,  and  everything  not 
agreeing  therewith  appears  to  them  an  absurdity.  But  this 
judgment  is  very  rash,  for  there  is  indeed  an  infinite  number 
of  natural  things  which  would  pass  with  us  as  absurd,  if  tbej 
were  told  us,  as  the  ice  which  was  said  to  cover  our  riven 
appeared  to  the  king  of  Siam.  But  the  order  of  nature  itself 
not  being  of  any  metaphysical  necessity,  is  grounded  only  in 
the  good  pleasure  of  God,  so  that  he  may  deviate  tbereftom 
by  the  sugierior  reasons  of  grace,*  although  he  must  proceed 
therein  only  upon  good  proofs  which  can  come  only  from  tbe 
testimony  of  God  himself,  to  which  we  must  defer  absolutely 
when  it  is  duly  verified. 

•  (.7,  rArtiifiW',  WscoUfB  prelim.  5  IX  On  the  coDtroversy  ilsell,  ritnki- 
luiC  rnini  UUH-IiiOl,  •-/.  Piinjer,  (r>wfi.  d.  chriit.  litligio7uphiloiioplti',l,lXr 
141,  KiiK.  iruis..  1,  lTS-190.  For  the  tnlleat  areoDnta,  <^.  U.  Thomuiini,  IM 
Cantnnvni,!  lI.i/mttHHSaiia.  ErUnsen.  1844,  tuid  E.  Schlee  (who  glvs  tk> 
rxleriinl  hlKliirrwilhconiplele  refereneea  to  the  titamtan) ,  Drr  Streil  d.  D<ni- 
MtfrnoMn  ii.  a.  IVrA J/diim  d.  PhUot.  2.  Thtot.,  HarboTft,  1882.  SchauidiMfdl 
retoni  lo  K.  L.  Tfa.  Henke.  IStorg  Calirtnt  u.  •rine  Zeit,  BialeitniiK,  p.  T?  f. 
and  n.ya  Ibat  Ihike  Julius  [Henry  Julius,  son  at  the  foaikler  at  the  Uu- 
venltjr,  Hiul  ihe  sinxnitor  iif  hia  (atber  in  the  gnveninient  In  isw] ,  who  bid 
exaniiiieil  the  iln'umenu  Id  ihe  i^ntrovertT  and  reached  a  deciainn,  did  rif^tl; 
In  pnilenlni;  the  philtiBopber  agninst  hia  oppoaenl*.  who  aprvad  abniad  ik 
mo*t  borrlblti  caliiiunies  ronreraing  him,  and  treated  him  In  geoeral  mf 
harshly.  —  Ta. 

3  fr.  Tt'Tliillian,  lit  I'arnr  CAri*rt,rhap.5:  "  MortunaeMdei  alius:  pmna 
cnxilblle  i^t.  quia  iiiepiniu  esi.  Et  sepultos  resorrexlt  i  certain  est,  quia  ba- 
|Hwi|lii1«  KM."  l/'lbnitx  also  refers  to  this  passage  iu  the  Thtodie^.  liimiin 
pn-1hii.  {.VI.  — Ta. 

«  (Y.  iiHle.  p.  VH.  note  1.  -  T». 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII 

OF   FAITH   AKD   KKASOS    AND   THBIB   DISTINCT   LIMITS 

g  1.  i%.  Let  US  accoinuodate  ourselves  meanwhile  to  the 
received  mode  of  speech,  and  suffer  faith  to  be  distinguished  in 
a  certain  sense  from  reason.  It  is  proper  that  this  sense  be  very 
accurately  explained  and  the  limits  existing  between  these  two 
things  be  established;  for  uncertainty  regarding  these  limits 
has  certainly  produced  in  the  world  great  disputes  and  perhaps 
caused  even  great  disorders.  It  is  at  least  manifest  that,  until 
these  have  been  determined,  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  discuss,  since 
we  must  employ  reason  in  discussing  faith.  S  2.  I  find  that 
each  sect  uses  reason  with  pleasure  so  long  as  it  believes  it 
can  derive  therefrom  any  aid :  but  as  soon  as  reason  fails,  they 
cry  out :  it  is  au  article  of  faith,  which  is  above  reason.  But 
the  opponent  could  make  use  of  the  same  evasion  if  any  one 
took  it  upon  himself  to  argue  against  him,  unless  we  indicate 
why  that  would  not  be  permitted  him  in  a  case  seemingly 
panllel  I  suppose  that  reason  is  here  the  discovery  of  the 
certitude  or  probability  of  propositions  drawn  from  knowledge 
which  we  have  acquired  by  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties, 
that  is  to  say  by  sensation  and  by  reflection ;  and  that  faith  is 
the  assent  given  to  a  proposition  based  upon  revelation,  that  is 
to  say  upon  an  extraordinary  communication  from  tiod  which 
has  made  it  known  to  man.  §  3.  But  a  man  inspired  of  God 
cannot  communicate  to  others  any  new  simple  idea,  because  he 
uses  only  words  or  other  signs  which  awake  iii  us  the  simj  le 
ideas  that  custom  has  attached  to  them  or  their  combination  ; 
and  whatever  new  ideas  St.  Paul  received  when  he  was  carried 
up  to  the  third  heaven,  all  that  he  could  say  was:  they  are 
things  eye  luUh  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  and  which  have 
never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man}  Suppose  there  were  creat- 
ures in  the  planet  Jupiter  provided  with  six  senses  and  that 
God  in  a  supernatural  way  gave  to  a  man  among  us  the  ideas  of 
this  sixth  sense,  he  could  not  by  means  of  words  make  them 
"1  Cor,2.«. -Tl!. 
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siuiiig  u[)  in  the  minds  of  other  men.'  We  must  then  distin- 
guish between  orit/imil  and  trrulitioual  recelalion.  The  firat  is 
an  impression  which  Gud  miikes  immediately  upon  tlie  mind, 
and  to  tliia  we  caii  fix  fio  limits  ;  the  other  ooines  only  by  the 
oi'dimii'y  nieans  of  coniniunicatiou  and  cannot  give  new  simple 
iiieas.  §  4.  It  is  true,  however,  that  th«?  truths  which  may  be 
diBi:i)v<TiMl  by  reason  can  he  eoniinuuicated  to  us  by  a  traiii- 
tioiial  rt'vi'lation,  as  if  Gud  had  desired  to  oomuiunicate  to  men 
geotrii-tri<ral  thi'orems,  but  this  would  iievei-  amount  to  so  great 
a  ocrt  linty  lus  if  we  had  tbeir  demonstration  drawn  from  the 
conni'i'tion  of  ideas.  It  is  also  as  if  Noah  bad  a  more  certain 
knowledi,'p  of  the  deluge  than  that  which  we  have  acjuiiwd 
from  the  Ixtok  of  Moses  and  as  if  thv  assurance  of  one  who  ha 
SH'n  tliat  Moses  actually  wrote  it  and  that  he  did  the  miiacles 
whirli  justify  his  inspiration  was  greater  than  ours.  |  5.  This 
it  is  wliii'h  nuikfs  it  impossible  for  revelation  to  go  i^rainst  tlie 
clear  evideui'e  of  reason,  because  whenever  the  revelation  ii 
imniediate  jind  (u-igiual  we  must  know  with  certainty  that  we 
an'  ncit  deei'iverl  in  attrihntiug  it  to  God  and  that  we  eomiire- 
hend  its  meatiin;;;  iind  this  eviiiencecan  uever  be  greater  than 
that  of  luir  intuitive  knowledge;  and  eonsetiuently  no  pmpiisi- 
tion  can  bi'  received  as  divine  revelation  when  it  is  contr.iilic- 
torily  opposed  to  this  immediate  knowledge.  Otherwise  thei* 
would  no  longer  remain  any  difference  in  the  world  l)et*e«n 
truth  ami  falsehood,  any  niea-iure  of  the  credible  and  incredi- 
ble. An  1  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  thing  comes  from  God.  this 
lieneticciit  author  of  our  l>einir,  which  received  as  tme  must 
overturn  the  l'oiinil;ition-i  of  our  knowledge  and  render  all  cur 
faeultii's  useless.  §  ('..  Thos-who  have  revelation  only  medi- 
ately, ur  I'v  tfivlitioii  from  mouth  to  mouth  or  by  writing,  haw 
again  uioii>  need  of  reason  to  assure  themselves  of  it.  S  7. 
Meanwliib'  it  is  always  inie  that  the  things  which  are  beyond 
what  onr  taenlties  .-an  iiisec)ver  ai-e  the  pioper  matters  of  faith. 

I  (V.  IjvMiim'snniiillth'iiiiii!!  of  .i»<ninnrlhnii)thl.  perhaps  RDfoccsted  bf  tkb 
puiuiKi'  of  lj-il>iillr.  ill  h»  Fmifiiipnt :  Dam  mtbr  ah  .^n/  Sinitt  Jir  tin 
Jil-i,t,-'irii  >-iii  iliiiiifu.  SSiiiiiit.  Sr'irift,  eil.  LachmitDQ-Maltzahll,  Leildf. 
ISXl-lMT.  Vol.  II,  It.->.  i>.  4.-.S.  On  tilt  r«)allon  nl  Lesring  to  Lrfboiti.  ^. 
Kinimcmiitiiii.  L'thnii  awl  l,-niiig,  Kine  Slii/llt.  WIen,  ixns;  PfinjM,  Cook. 
il.eWst.  Hr/i-ii-H'ithilof'iihir.l.Kl-fJS.  Eag.  tnoa.,  l,SI<S-^mt:  PflaidcM. 
Itrli9li'iifp>iil''fi>i*lf:  I.  l«t.  KuK.  tmnr..  1.  MS-146;  K.  Ftaoher,  OcMt. <. ■■ 
FhU<t.,  \M.  II.,  Ulbniz.  3il  mt„  pp.  tUT-dl'J.  —  Tn. 
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as  the  fall  of  the  rebellions  angels,  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  $  9.  Here  we  must  listeu  solely  to  revelation.  And 
even  as  regards  probable  pro[Kisitions  an  evident  revelation 
will  determine  us  gainst  the  probability, 

Th.  If  you  take  f^th  as  that  which  is  grounded  in  the 
motives  of  credibility  (as  they  are  called)  and  detach  it  from 
the  internal  grace  wliich  immediately  determines  the  mind, 
all  that  you  say,  sir,  is  beyond  dispute.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  theri!  are  many  judgments  more  evident  than  those  de- 
pending upon  these  motives.  Some  are  ui^d  on  by  them  far- 
ther than  others,  and  there  are  indeed  many  persons  who  have 
never  known  them  and  stiU  less  considered  them  and  who  con- 
sequently have  not  even  that  which  might  pass  as  a  motive  of 
probabiliVj.  But  the  internal  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  imme- 
diately supplies  it  in  a  superaatunil  way,  and  this  it  is  which 
produces  what  the  theologians  properly  call  a  divine  fnith. 
It  is  true  that  God  never  gives  it  except  when  the  belief  it 
produces  is  founded  in  reason ;  otherwise  he  would  destroy 
the  means  of  knowing  the  trutJi  and  open  the  dooi  to  enthu- 
siasm; hilt  it  is  not  necessary  for  all  who  have  this  divine 
faith  to  know  these  reasons  and  still  less  to  have  them  always 
before  their  eyes.  Otherwise  simple-minded  people  and  idiots, 
to-day  at  least,  would  never  have  the  true  faith,  and  the  most 
enlightened  would  not  have  it  when  they  were  most  in  need 
of  it,  for  they  cannot  always  remember  the  reasons  for  their 
belief.  The  question  of  the  use  of  reason  in  theology  has 
been  one  of  the  questions  most  discussed,  both  between  the 
Socinians  and  those  who  may  be  called  Catholics  in  a  general 
sense,  iuul  bi'tween  the  Iteformers  and  the  Evangelicals,  as 
those  are  named  by  way  of  preference  in  Germany  whom  many 
inaptly  call  Lutherans.  I  remember  to  have  read  once  a  Meta- 
physic  of  one  Stegmann,'  a  Socinian  (a  different  man  from 
Joshua  Stegmann,'  who  himself  wrote  against  them),  which  so 

'  t/.  Thto-licte.  Dlscourg  pr^tm.,  {  l<i,  wliere  Leibnitz  refers  to  him  as 
Chrlitopher  Stegmann,  a  Suclalan,  He  was  the  yaungest  brother  of  .laachlm 
Stegnuuin,  also  a  Soclnlnn  uid  author  of  many  works  on  mat  hematics  and 
theo1o|iy,  who  died  In  exile  at  Clausenburx  In  Slebenbiirgen  In  WtlQ.  Christo- 
pher wnrtB  a  work  entitled  Dyai  philvtufihira,  which  In,  perhapa,  tlie  "  Mela- 
physic"  of  which  Leibnitz  here  speakH.  Ft  further  aiMMiunt  of  hlin.  r/. 
Jikher,  Atlgtmaine*  OehbTtfn-l.'ri'^on.  Ft,  IV.,  79*,  Leipzig,  1780.  — Tr. 

3  Joshua  Steiimann,  1»<H-Iii.-C>.  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  Profeaior  at  Leipzig, 
Wittenberg,  and  Hiiiteln.  and  Hie  author  of  many  theological  irorks,  and  of 
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far  as  I  know  has  not  yet  betu  printed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  one 
Kessler,'  a  theologian  of  Saxony,  has  written  a  Logic  and  some 
other  philoHophical  treatises  expressly  opposed  to  the  Sociiiians. 
We  may  say  in  general,  that  the  Socinians  are  too  qtuck  to 
reject  everything  which  is  not  conformed  tu  the  order  ul 
nature,  even  when  they  cannot  prove  absolutely  its  imjiossi- 
bility.  But  their  opponents  also  sometimes  go  too  far  and 
puiih  myatery  to  the  verge  of  coiiti'adiction ;  in  which  tliet 
injure  the  truth  they  try  to  defend.  I  was  surpriseil  to  ft 
oiice  in  the  "  Summa  Theologize  "  of  Father  Houor^  Fabry.' 
who  otherwise  was  one  of  the  most  clever  of  his  order,  which 
he  denied  in  divine  things  (as  do  also  some  other  theologians]. 
this  gi'eat  principle  which  states  thaf.  things  which  are  idntlMoI 
with  a  third  thing  are  identical  with  each  other.     This  is  to  pit 

ihe  FamoUB  Gennui  b]^mD.  "  Aeb.  blelli'  mlt  delner  Onade  "  {Kag.  mat-  ii 
Lynt  Qarmaniea,2,  I'io,  "Abide  &moQ|;  ua  with  thy  grace,  Lonl  Jaaiu.  «tn- 
more").  Ha  wbh  oppoaied  to  tlie  BociuJatis  or  Pbotinians.  and  wratAifUM 
them  his  Pholinianiimitui,  A.  r.  Succineta  Be/ulatio  ErivTum  PhoiinfanorH^ 
qtiiiiquagiBla  t-i  diupulationibia  brevitrr  coniprpArniKi,  Rlutelu.  10X3,  Sm: 
Frauklort,  IM^.  Letbiilts  meotlang  bim  again  in  the  Th^oilit^t,  Uniraat 
pnHim..  {  62.  For  farther  aucount  of  him,  i^f.  Winer,  Handbue/i  d.  thnim- 
Lit.,  1.  3W;  2,  7M;  JJicher,  Allgrmeinei  GrlehrUn-Leieicon.  Pt-  IV'.,  I» 
Leipzig,  17M.-TB. 

1  Andreas  Kesslar.  lS9n-1643,  a  Lnthenn  dWIne,  studied  at  Jem  tai 
Witteiiberg,  and  was  pastor  at  Eisfeld,  Eisenach,  and  Coburg.  when  bedM 
111  consequence  o(  a  sirolte  of  apoplexy  received  while  preaching.  He  vriMi 
agaiufll  the  Suciniana  or  Pboliiiianii  liln  Phytita  PhotiHiaiim  nanurn,  ElcMl 
Itl2H.  Wittenberg,  IGiMi.Svo:  Mttaphiisicm  Phvliiiianx  eiamrn,M  (id..niU(t- 
berg.  1G4H.  Sto  ;  iMgiix  PholiniaiUB  eiamen.  3d  ed.,  Wittenberg,  KiU,  llo,  M* 
ed.  1042,  Bvii.  His  writings  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  method  and  eiadBtM- 
Lelbnlli:  also  refers  lo  bim  Id  the  Th€odicte,  OiBcuilra  prelim.,  %16.  FM  Isr- 
theraLTDunt  of  him,  cf.  Jiioher,  Allyrmfiiiet  Getefirten-LrritoH,  ft.  II..3K1 
Leipzig,  1T60.  — Tr. 

'UoQor^  Pabri,  1607-16X8,  a  French  matbematician  and  phili>Mipbn>  ui 
a  Jesuit,  who  taught  phlloBopby  and  mathemalic*  in  the  cnllege  of  his  orfn 
at  Lfniis.  and  later  beuanie  Grand-Penitentiary  at  tbe  holy  olfice  in  Bm» 
Among  his  writings  are,  Si/ii'^it  geomttrica,  Lugd.,  1S89 ;  Pky»iea  kh  ■* 
it(i(t<i  Ttriim  eorjHirtaram  in  ilecemtracialiudittribiUa.ljagil..  lO^;  Sammtii 
TK'olagim,  Lyons,  1669.  Leibnitz  regarded  him  aa  one  at  the  moil  disU* 
gulshed  men  of  bis  lime,  and  frequently  meolionect  bim  with  prane.  K}- 
Thtodiete.  Pt,  IIL,  $  MS;  Uypoth.  phyt.  noca,  {fi  K.  59,  Gerhardi,  ZWtiu- 
pAt'o*.  Sehri/I.,  4,  308,  214.  316;  Theoria  moliit  abslracti,  propt  /n.,  iM- 
W»,  and  Appendix  thereto,  cootainlag  a  letter  of  Fabri  to  Leibniti,  ibid..  341- 
1M4,  and  of  Lelbnlli  to  Fabri.  ibid.,  244-261  (also  Gerhardl.  Uihnii.  ndL 
Sthii/I.,  n.,  3  [Vol.  Is].  81-8S).  For  another  Appendix  to  a  tetter  of  IriiaB" 
lo  Fabri.  i^f.  lierhardt.  Lfibnit.  math.  Schrifl.,  11.,  3  [ToL  6],  SS-IOS.  liaM 
■eiiilix,  pp.  miUay.^Ta, 
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a  gained  case  to  the  opponent  without  thinking  and  to  deprive 
all  reasoning  of  certainty.  Wo  must  say  rather  that  this 
principle  is  badly  applied.  The  same  author  rejects  in  his 
philosophy  the  virtual  distinctions,  which  the  Scotists  put 
into  created  things,  because  they  reversed,  he  says,  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction:  and  when  the  objection  is  made  to  him 
that  these  distinctions  must  be  admitted  in  God,  he  replies 
that  faith  orders  it.  But  how  caii  faith  order  that,  whatever 
it  be,  which  reverses  a  principle  without  which  all  belief, 
affirmation,  or  negation  would  be  vain?  Two  propositions  true 
at  the  same  time  must  therefore  necessarily  not  be  wholly 
contradictory ;  and  if  A  and  C  are  not  the  same  thing,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  that  B  which  is  identical  with  A  be  taken 
otherwise  than  B  which  is  identical  with  C.  Kicolaus 
Vedelius,'  a  professor  at  Geneva  and  afterward  at  Deventer, 
once  published  a  book  entitled  "Rationale  Theologicum,"  to 
which  Jean  Musteus,*  a  professor  at  Jena  (which  is  an  Evaii- 

l  Cy.  ThtodioM,  Msconw  prfltm.,  H  20,  67.  NlcolM  Vedel.  b  Oerman 
Betormed  (Calviniitlc)  dlrlne,  iras  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  minister  at 
Geneva,  of  Tbeolog;  and  Hebrew  at  Deventer,  l«i3(>-iri3K,  and  ot  Theology 
at  Fnineker  from  1638  till  his  death  Id  1642.  He  was  a  great  adversary  of 
the  Arminiani,  and  wrote  agalnM  them  hla  De  Arranii  Arminianitnit, 
Leydeii,  1632-1634.  His  Rationale  theologicum,  tev  de  neee$tilate  el  verv  tuu 
principioram  rationis  ac  philolophim  in  contnmeririii  theologiKit,  lib.  trei, 
Geneva,  lti'2S,  was  attacked  by  Barth.  Nihus,  1584-16ST,  In  hla  Morotophvi 
seu  Vedeliiii  in  (no  mtioiiati  prorius  irrationalU,  Cologne,  IfiWi,  ai  well  at 
by  Hasnus.  On  the  controversy  between  Vedelius  and  Mussens,  qf.  PUnJer, 
Ofidt-  •!.  chrhC.  Relif/ionipliiloiophie,  1,  llS-124,  Eng.  trans.,  I5!»-I6T.  -Far 
further  account  of  Vedel,  <:/'.  Winer, //ondbucA  d.  fA«o/.  Lit.,  I,  36:i,  SIS,  KTi: 
J.  P.  Nlceron,  Mtm.  d'homme;  Vol.  33,  1736.  — Tr. 

a  </.  TheoiliQte,  Dlscoure  prdllm.,  SS  20,  Kl.  Johannes  Hnenas.  1613-II»1, 
%  Lutheran  divine,  was  Professor  nt  History,  VA2~VHG,  and  ol  Theology,  1G46 
till  his  death,  at  Jena.  He  wa«  the  greatest  Lntheran  divine  of  his  century 
after  J.  Gerharri,  158'2-iatT,  and  Geo.  Calixtns,  i:i86~16C6.  He  distinguished 
between  theology  and  the  confeMlons  and  favored  liberty  ol  eulenliflc  and 
theoloiiical  researches.  He  was  everywhere  acknowledged  as  a  very  learned 
man,  and  his  writings  are  distinguished  by  philosophical  acunieu  so  that  he 
was  BCi'UHed  of  "  magli  philosnphari  cguam  quod  loquatur  eloquia  Del."  He 
wrote  in  defence  ot  Christianity  against  Herbert  of  Cherbnrj-,  16BI-16I8,  a 
work  entitled  De  luminit  nalwmftfi  innixatheologitenataralitiniuffiderttia 
ad  'aluUm,  Jena,  1I>6T;  against  Spinoza,  his  Tractatai  throlog.-polit.,  etc., 
Jena,  1I5T4  (on  Musains  and  Spinoza,  r/.  Plinjer,  Getch.  d.  chri»l.  Religiotu- 
philoA..  1,  :t22-323,  Eng.  trans,,  1,  430).  Hla  Ue  um  principiorum  mlionii  et 
philoiophim  ill  wnlrovrniii  theologiei)i  li!i,  Irtt  Sir.  Vedelii  Ralionali  Theo- 
togieo  putlitimiiin  lyppotiti  appeared  at  Jena,  1614 ;  2d  ed..  IGSG.  For  further 
account  of  Museus,  (/.  Herzog,  AeoJenqft/opadif,  2d  ed„  10,  376-380. —Tb. 
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gelical  university  hi  Tliuringia),  wrote  another  book  in  oppo- 
sition upon  the  same  subject,  i.e.  upon  "  The  Use  of  Reason  in 
Tlieology."  I  remember  to  have  considered  these  formerly, 
and  to  have  remarked  that  the  principal  controversy  was  ob- 
scured by  incidental  questions,  as  when  it  is  asked,  what  » 
theological  conclusion  is,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  to  judge 
of  it  by  the  terms  which  compose  it,  or  by  the  means  which 
prove  it,  and  consequently  whether  Occam  '  was  right  or  not  in 
snyiiig  that  the  knowledge  of  one  and  the  same  conclusion  ij 
the  same  whatever' the  means  employed  to  prove  it;  and  he 
delays  up:m  a  multitude  of  other  minutiie  of  still  less  import- 
ancf,  which  concei-n  only  terms.  Meanwhile  Musfens  agrefti 
with  him  thiit  the  principles  of  reason  necessary  by  a  logicil 
necessity,  i.e.  the  opposite  of  which  implies  a  contradiction- 
must  iind  may  be  employed  safely  in  theology;  but  he  had 
reason  to  deny  that  what  is  only  necessary  by  a  physical  neres- 
sity  (i.e.  founded  uj>on  induction  from  that  which  is  ctistoinarT 
in  nature,  or  ui>on  natural  laws  which,  so  to  sp::>ak,  are  of  divine 
institution)  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  le'ief  in  a  mystery  or 
miracle,  since  it  depends  upon  God  to  change  the  oidinaiy 
coui'se  of  things.  Thus  it  is  according;  to  the  order  of  nitur* 
that  we  may  l>e  cei-tain  that  one  and  the  same  person  cannot 
he  at  the  same  time  a  mother  and  a  virgin,  or  that  a  human 
body  cannot  fail  to  be  obvious  to  the  senses,  although  the 
contnry  of  both  may  be  possible  to  God.  Vedelius  alw 
appears  to  agree  to  this  distinction.     But  we  sometimes  dis- 

'  ^Villinin  of  Oi'i'nin,  tli»  ilate  of  nhnae  birth  1b  DDknown,  uid  vhodMll 
Mmiicli  in  KM',  iTiieKi><l  nii<t  developeil  NomlniLliain  lii  the  (nrm  i.(  T-rmi- 
iiimi,  lli<>  T  nil  ill  I  (i,-iiiice|il!')  briiiK  Kubl«ftlve  signs  of  really  eximinit  lUnES 
and  mil  iiutii  iiaiiifH  — ffuruscrx-iJ'  — HSSdfreqoentljrrriCaTdeil.  The  rrliiioM 
of  hlH  |>lill<>siii>by  to  snlHiHineiil  thiiikinf;  nre  veil  sei  forth  1>7  Wioili-lbu'- 
Tntls,  llint.  lit  I'hilit.,  pp.  Xl-i,  .tliV.  XH  iq..  Ml  *q.  For  Leibnitz'*  vie*  <A 
hU  Niimliialiitm.  (■/.  />••  ttilu  philo:  XiroUi,  $  2M,  Enlmann,  tS  !>-*»  b:  G(^ 
lMT>lt,  4,  IHT-I.'VH.  Oil  Ills  lite  nnd  phili<w>phv,  ef.  8t«okl,  Grai*.  d.  Phiiit.1 
mttehiUm,  II.,  •!  [Vol.  :i] .  tW^lirjl :  Haqr^u,  HUt.  d.  la  PMlot.  jcofaJfifW, 
U..  S  [Vol.  3).  ;Wi-4:»:  Fmntl.  fi«fA.  d.  Lngil,  3,  327-130.  —  T». 

>  lieriiBTilt  renils:  "iiiikI  moyen  qii'oa  emplnire,"  etc.;  ErdnDuin,  Jvqi*>< 
Mill)  iltiiipl  Tmd:  "que  1e  nioyen  qii'on  emplole."  etr.,  i.r.  "mm  the  bhm 
pin)>loyed,"  eto.  Solinam-hmidt,  In  bis  tmulatlon,  follow*  the  readiiif  <l 
KrilniHiin.  JiiniiiFii,  nnd  Jftnet,  and  uys  In  his  nole  to  lhepHs««ge:  "Du*>li 
mil  andt'rn  Wnrtrn  lie!  unaerni  SohluasvcrfKlircn  una  aolhwendig  in  Cbktl 
bewi-wlpn."  i>.  "Tliet  we.  In  nlher  vord),  in  onr  rewKiDlng,  nnrrnMi  ilj  irrT* 
in  a  I'in-li."  Til.'  .i>rrr<-i  n>n>lltie  i-an  be  d«lermlniid  only  by  the  axMlw 
fua^uf  IVfam,  wliii-h  Ihiislar  1  have  been  unable  to  find. — Tk. 
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pute  about  certain  principles,  whether  they  are  logically 
necessary,  or  only  physically  so.  Such  is  the  dispute  with 
the  Socinians,  whether  substance  can  be  multiplied  when  the 
individual  essence  does  not  exist;  and  the  dispute  with  the 
ZwinglianB,  whether  a  body  can  be  only  in  one  platie.  Now 
we  must  admit  that  every  time  that  logical  necessity  is  not 
demonstrated,  we  can  presume  in  a  proposition  only  physical 
necessity.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  question  remains,  which 
the  authors  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken  have  not  sufficiently 
examined,  namely  this ;  Suppose  that  ou  one  side  we  find  the 
literal  sense  of  a  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  on  the  other  a 
great  appearance  of  logical  impossibility,  or  at  least  an  ad- 
mitted physical  impossibiliti/,  is  it  more  reasonable  to  deny  the 
literal  sense  or  tlie  philosophical  principle  ?  It  is  certain  that 
there  are  passages  where  to  abandon  the  letter  occasions  no 
difficulty,  as  when  Scripture  gives  hands  to  GoA  and  attributes 
to  him  anger,  penitence,  and  other  human  affections;  other- 
wise it  would  be  necessary  to  array  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
the  nnthropomorphiats,  or  of  certain  English  fanntics  who 
believe  that  Herod  was  really  changed  into  a  fox  when 
Jesus  Christ  called  him  by  that  name.  It  is  here  that  the 
rules  of  interpretation  aie  in  place,  and  if  they  furnish  nothing 
which  combats  the  literal  sense  in  order  to  favor  the  philo- 
sopliic  maxim,  and  if  in  addition  the  literal  sense  has  nothing 
which  attributes  to  God  any  imperfection,  or  entails  any 
danger  in  the  practice  of  piety,  it  is  safer  and  indeed  more 
reasonable  to  follow  it.  These  two  authors  whom  I  have  jnst 
named  dispute  further  upon  tlie  undertaking  of  Keckermnnn,' 

>  Barthnlemew  Kerhennmin,  IftT.VlliO!).  a  SFml-Ramint,  wrs  PtnleaanT  at 
Hebrew  at  Heidellierjn,  and,  fri<m  liiOl,  nf  HhllOHcipliy  nt  tbe  GymnnHium  at 
Dantzir.  He  was  the  author  or  many  cinii  gill  at  ions,  maile  tnr  the  use  at  his 
pnplli  111  the  KjninaHiuiii,  In  which  lie  presciilpcl  all  the  wlencpH  In  a  method- 
Iciil  and  syBtematJr  furtn.  HU  Opera  omnia  appeare<l  M  0«iievii.  1)114,  2 
vols.,  /ol.  Leibnitz  refers  to  bim  In  (he  same  ciiniifClion  In  the  Thtodicir, 
Dlscoun  pr^itn.,  §  5!).  For  rurther  avconiit  »i  liim.  rf.  Vi.  Gasa,  QtuKh.  it. 
proleilanliichen  llogmiiHk  in  ihmn  Zifitrnmenhan-ir  mil  d.  TlifoloffiF.  Vol.  1, 
pp.  408  aq.  Fiinjer,  Gmi-h,  d,  ehrift.  ReligiimJiphilot,,  1,  118.  12T,  1^,  Vng. 
trans.,  1,  l."8, 17(1,  1T2,  brieliy  retere  to  him. 

Awurdinf;  to  Schssntchmldt,  Keckermanti's  proof  of  the  Trinity  from 
reason,  whli-h  is  quite  closely  connected  with  that  of  Lally,  as  Lully's  nith 
the  tboiifuhls  of  AuKUiitine,  is  fnund  In  his  Sj/ttemn  m.  theologim  (lit  ed., 
llinS;  2d  ed.,  Hanovi^,  ItiOT),  clinp.  3,  pp.  -JO  *q.,  3d  ed.,  Hanovin,  IflH.  In 
Ihe   IntroJiK-iioii    KsrkerniHnn   eipresaea   hi nirelf  very  decidedly.      "  Faleor 


who  wished  to  demonstrate  the  Triuity  by  reaaou,  as  Kayiuond 
Lully '  had  also  tried  to  do  formerly.  But  Musieus  acknowl- 
edpid  with  sufficient  fairness  that  if  the  demon  strati  on  of  the 
Keformed  author  had  been  valid  and  just,  he  woitld  Lave  had 
nothing  to  say  on  the  subject ;  that  be  would  have  been  right  in 
maintaining  as  regards  tbls  article  that  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  might  be  ilhimined  by  philosophy.  They  have  also 
discussed  the  famous  question,  whether  those  who,  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  revelation  of  the  Old  or  NewTestameiit, 
died  in  the  opinions  of  a  natural  piety,  could  have  been  saved 
by  this  means  and  obtained  the  remission  of  their  aius  ?     We 

equideni  iiltro.  circa  myatorium  de  88,  TriadH,  ad  id  esse  omDeiu  iDtell«rtiim 
hmiiHniini.  quod  est  oi'Uluj  vesper! ilionU  ad  aoleni,"  etc.     Keckermaiui'a  dc- 
a  yioB  refuted  by  Musieus  In  the  "  Dissertatio  alterai"  appended  to 
— -   -p.  racionia  et  philiHi.  in  conlrvvfriiii  throloaSdi.'M  ed.,  Jean, 


i  life  and  phllnimpby,  (■/.  Sturkl. 
OeKh.  d.  Philoi.  d.  milflalUri,  11.,  2  [Vol.  3],  924-952 ;  EnlinanD,  Grund.  d. 
Oetch.  tl.  Philat.,  {  200,  Vol.  1,  pp.  sr6-393,  Eng.  traOB.,  I.  447-4W1;  Neaiider, 
Hi»t.  0/  Ihe  Christ.  Rftig.  and  Church,  4,  db-li,  -4215,  4.15  sq. ;  for  hia  Loglr, 
tf.  PntntI,  Gach.  d.  Lagik  im  Ahtndlandr,  3,  145-17T.  C/.  alao  an  article 
by  Delecluse  in  Ibe  "  Revue  de  Deux  Houdes,"  IMO. 

Lully  occupied  blmself  much  with  the  proof  of  tbe  Trinity,  dlscuMing  It, 
according  to  Schaarschmldt,  in  hie  QiaBntioiies  [Dhputiitio  Erimitmtl  Bay- 
miindi  —  'ErdmanTiiiiipa-lib. SenUntiarum, lib.L.fiategt.ti;  DiupvttiliaJtdeH* 
(cuIAodVi)  el  infidelia,  pp.  2.  3;  and  especially  In  Ihe  Ditputatio  Jlilei  fI  Inlti- 
Uclui.  n.  I.,  wiiere  the  question  of  the  demonstrability  of  the  TrIiiily  is  ron- 
Bldered  in  detail,  and  Pt.  II.,  where  the  proof  is  attempted.  SchikarKchmidt 
thinks  that  Leibnitz  probably  has  In  mind  this  last  work.  All  three  works 
are  found  in  ^i>ra,  Vol.4,  ed.Malni!.  1T29.  Stiickl,  n]i.CTt.,  II.,2  [Vol  3],  »1!t- 
944,  gives  an  account  of  Lully's  argument  on  the  Trinity,  based  chiefly  on  Ibe 
Ariicfili  fidei  taerotaimtm,  found  In  the  collection  of  Lully'i  worlu  entitled 
Opera  ra  qiim  ad  iyioentam  a  Lvlto  arttm  univtrvUrm  perliiuni,  Argenioratl, 
1098,  lUOT,  and  irllT,  and  also  iu  Opera,  Vol.  2.  ed.  Mainz,  1T32.  In  bis  Ust  of 
Lully's  works.Btocklciles  the  following  which  discuss  the  Trinity:  Liber  eon- 
tradicUonla  inltr  Rajfmundiim  el  Avrmistam  tie  crMum  Mylhs'ttnii  cSrra 
mytteriitm  Trinilalii;  Liier  dr  iMbitantia  et  aenidenU  in  quo  probalur 
Trinitoi.    Cf.  also  Neander,  op.  cif .,  4,  4(IS. 

For  LeibnlU's  owu  views  on  the  Trinity,  ef.  bis  Dt^eiwo  TrimtalU  prr 
nova  rrprrta  togina,  cnnlra  Epiilolam  Ariani,  Dulens,  Ltibnil- op.  oin.,  I,  in- 
ll>:  DuK  £pUI.  ad  Lajteruni  de  Trinitate  tt  D'finiltotiiiv  Uatkrmalirit 
circa  Dnim,  Spirilu*,  etc.,  Duteas,  op.  til..  1,  lT-2-'};  Aemnrfiif*  mr  It  frt* 
d'ua  Jntilrinitairc  Angluit,  etc.,  Dolens,  up.  cit.,  1,  'i4>3T,  and  Feller,  LeibnU. 
Mitctllanra,  No.  IV.,  pp.  8-15;  Thtodlcti,  Discoun  prAlm.,  S  2S;  Leiler  lo 
M.  H.,  1696.  Feller,  op.  cil..  Ho.  VIH.,  pp.  SU  iq.  —  T*. 
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know  that  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Justin  Martyr,  and  St. 
Chrysostom  to  a  certain  extent  were  inclined  thereto,^  and 
indeed  I  once  showed  Pelisson '  that  a  number  of  excellent 
doctors  of  the  Roman  church,  far  from  condemning  non-opin- 
ionative  Protestants,  even  desired  to  save  the  heathen  and  to 
maintain  that  the  persons  of  whom  I  hare  just  spoken  could 
have  been  saved  by  an  act  of  contrition,  i.e.  penitence  grounded 
in  the  love  of  betievotence,  in  virtue  of  which  we  love  God 
above  everything,  because  his  perfections  render  him  supremely 
lovable.  This  brings  it  about  that  afterwards  we  are  led  with 
all  our  hearts  to  conform  to  His  will  and  to  imitate  His  per- 
fection in  order  the  better  to  unite  ourselves  with  Him,  since  it 
appears  right  for  God  not  to  refuse  his  grace  to  those  who  hold 
such  views.    Not  to  speak  of  Erasmus  and  of  Ludoviciis  Vives,' 

1  Clemeni  of  Alexandri*.  born  c.  ISO-lOO,  (I«le  and  place  »t  death  nuknown. 
(■/.  Siromala  (ur  Miattllaniet),  Bk.  VI.,  (.'baps.  6  itnd  li,  — Justiu  Martyr, 
c,  \U-^.  183.  Cf.  Fimt  Apology,  rhap.  4ti ;  Second  Apology,  chaps.  8  and  13. 
—  .lohn  Crn7»)BU>ni,  i:  M7-im.  Clement  and  Justin  entered  Hie  Clirlslian 
church  as  Ibinken  trained  in  Greek  philosophy,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
IClft  n(  God  in  preparatlou  for  the  fuller  light  and  life  of  Ch rl si ianiiy  — Justin 
in  partii-ular  tltnmgh  bis  view  of  the  "spermatic  logos,"  "  the  seed  of  naeOQ 
implnnicii  in  every  mee  of  meo  " ;  while  Clirysostom,  trained  in  Greek  rheto- 
ric and  oratory,  took  a  similar  view  of  Greek  culture  as  from  God  and  not 
from  the  evil  oiie.  All  three  would  naturally  look  upon  those  who  lived  up 
to  the  liicht  they  had  as  lilcely  to  receive  more  in  due  time,  aud  to  accept  It 
KDd  live  in  it  when  It  came.  —  Th. 

*  Paul  Fontaiiiei^Pelllssoii,  USt-ie&l,  bom  and  educated  a  Protestant,  («l- 
tcnreil  at  lirst  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  afterwards  abandoned  It  for  that 
of  literature.  He  held  several  public  offices,  among  others  that  of  hislori- 
OKrapber  to  Louis  XIV.  To  obtain  this  position  he  was  obliged  to  become  a 
Catholic.  He  published  a  lari;e  number  of  works,  amiing  which  was  a  Latin 
paraphrase  of  the  first  book  of  the  Institutes  of  .luHtlnlan,  1645;  Hieloire  dt 
V Aciiiltmif/raii-.-ai"  jniiqti'i-n  JOnS.  lfi.W,  8vo;  Traill  dt  I' EiicbarlKif.VSA, 
ISnio,  and  other  religions  works.  He  corresponded  extensively  with  Leibnitz 
on  religions  and  theological  subjects.  The  correspondence  is  contained  in  his 
Rtfiiri<Ji'»  lur  l(t  iligtrendt  ru  imiliire  dt  rrlUjion,  lUSti,  and  following  yearn, 
4  vol.s.,  ISm'i.  Portions  of  the  same  in  Dutens,  Lfibnilz  op.om.,  l.fHttq.; 
most  complete  in  Foucher  de  Carell,  (Eiiritu  df  Leibniz,  Vol.  1.  For  the 
letter  here  referred  to  by  l^ihniti!.  cf.  Duteus,  op.  rit..  1,  n8l-6l»,  Poncber  de 
Careil,  op.  dt.  1,  SS-tUI;  tor  Pelllssiin's  replies,  r/.  Dntens,  op.  «'(..  1, 6»I,  TOO- 
702,  Foucberde  Carell,  op.  cit.,  1,  tNI-92,il(>-t00.  For  account  of  the  controversy, 
?/.  Guhrauer,  L^tnitz,  Eine  Biiig.,Ft.  IL,  3a«?.  — Ta. 

■  Juau  Luis  Vives.  I49'.t-1540,  a  Spanish  scholar  and  philosopher,  a  younger 
Contpinporary  and  friend  of  Erasmus,  1467-163(1,  and  for  a  time  the  Instructor 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  a  persistent  and  success- 
ful opponent  of  scholastic  Aristotelianlsm,  and,  as  an  advocate  of  the  direct 
Mftudy  uf  Nature  by  the  way  of  experiment,  the  precursor  of  Descartes  and 
^Bcaa.    His  Opera  omnia  appeared  at  Basle,  IfiNi,  3  vols.,  tol.,  and  at  Valeads, 
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I  bring  forward  the  view  of  Jaques  Payva  Andradiiis,'  a 
Portuguese  doctor  very  celebrated  in  his  time,  who  was  one 
of  the  theologians  of  the  (Jounuil  of  Treat,  and  who  said  indeed 
that  those  who  did  not  agree  with  this  view  made  Ijod  supremely 
cruel  {iieque  enim..  inquU,  immanitait  tleterior  uUa  esee  potest). 
Peliason  found  difficulty  iu  finding  this  book  in  Paris,  an  indi- 
cation that  authora  esteemed  iu  their  time  are  oft«n  neglected 
afterwards.  This  is  what  made  Bayle  think  that  many  cite 
Andradius  only  iipou  thetestimouy  of  Chemnitius,"  his  antag- 
onist. This  may  indeed  be  so,  but  for  myself  I  had  read  him 
before  quoting  him;  aud  his  disputes  mth  Chemnitius  made 
him  celebntted  in  Germany,  for  he  had  written  in  behalf  of  the 
Jesuits  ^aiust  this  author,  and  we  find  in  his  book  some  par- 

1782-1790,8  volB.,  tol.  On  hisIKe  and  pbniiroiibv. c/.  i^lockl,  Umc4,  rf.  Pfiilot.d. 
mttelaltfit.  111.  [Vol. 4],  28B-2»T;  UebemrBg-Heiote,  ««cA.  d.  PMtoe., "th  ed.. 
IHtH,  V*l.  3,  pi>. »,  ^■.  Laiige,  Gfch.  d.  Materuilumug.  Vol.  1,  p.  ll»,  IsBrlobn, 
l»<il,  EnK.  [rang.,  1,  ZS,  2ded.,  BoatOQ,  1879;  urn!  IjiDge'B  article  on  "Vires," 
iuJinctikl.  d.get.  EfiUh-a.  ('n(*'iTipAWUJe»en,  Vol,  9,  pp,73T-8l*.  — Tb. 

1  UiajjO  Pa; vs  d'Andrada,  tn'JS-15T5,  t,  celebrated  Iheoliiglkn  or  ou«  ut  the 
TDOBt  noble  FortugueMi  ttimliliis.  who,  after  coiopletinj;  his  Btndles  vblelly  in 
the  Svrlptunw  and  the  Fsthers,  devoted  hlniseit  with  xeal  to  mfMloos  lor 
InBiracllDK  the  IgnunnC,  and  was  eent  at  the  age  of  Ibirty-Ihree  by  King 
Sebastian  ol  Pnrlugal  to  the  Council  of  Trent  to  assist  as  a  thenlogjaii.  There 
he  composed  bia  OrlhoduTuriim  frpHcaliunum  <tr  rtliginnit  ChritlianK  rajti- 
(.6.U.  Ub.  -V.  <><iri',-i-i-  I.H'i--il,;,'.  rtmlra  Chemiiiuhim,  Veneliis,  lUn,  8vo; 
and  his  Dp/e'i^iii  7V,:f.ir',„,r  «.^  ;  rnlliolkne  et  integerrimm  V.  lib.  etmiprr- 
Krnra  adrrr.'i"  /(,'■(■■  f..  •in, ,„  ,i,i.'xir<bU'S  calmnniat  rl  profnertim  Martini 
C'l'mnicii  li-r,.':u.i.  Ulissij ,  l.-,7H.  4«i,  InBolstadt,  1580,  Svn,  In  the  lat- 
ter l>ook  he  miiinlai]!?!!  v\ic  n\i\mM\s  nt  Zwln^ill  and  ErasiniiB  on  the  salvallon 
of  the  heathen,  In  voiisequeni-e  'if  which  the  iHHik  was  mnch  quoted  by  I'ml- 
estants.  Leibnilc  refers  to  him  In  ihln  same  conneri.loii  In  the  Thiodiett,  PI.  L, 
{  9ri;  In  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  a  friend  written  Nov.  1IK)T,  ef.  OolMii, 
LeibHil.  op.  nm..  I,3H;  In  his  lellers  to  Pelllsaon,  Dutens,  op.  ofr.,  1,  Wt, 
Foucber  de  Careil,  (S'li'iy*  lU  l^ibnli,  1,  fS-flli;  and  in  hie  letters  to  Anl. 
Hacliabechlus,  No.  28,  QH  Nov.,  <•  — Dec..  KillT.  Diitens,  up.  eil.,  \  Vll.  and  to 
Job.  Pabricius,  Prof,  ut  Relmstadt.  No.  Iti,  Sept.  20,  1C9H,  Dutens,  op.  ot., 
6,  235.  — Tr. 

■  Martin  Cbemnitz,  1522-1.Wli,  a  German  Lutheran  theolo|^atl.  K  disciple  nt 
Melancthoii.  11117-1500,  and  saiil  to  be  the  abWt  theolii)(ian  of  the  perirnl  Imme- 
diately succeeding  I.utber,«riUi  Professor  of  Theology  at  Wltleinbarit,  ISni-iriM, 
and  then  for  thirty  years  pastor  at  Bmnswlck.  To  him  mora  tban  many  other - 
the  Lutheran  cbnn-h  owes  iis  purity  of  diK'Irina  and  eampnci  orRHnintion.  . 
Hisi^ai  Theologici,  Frankfort,  15111,  Is  one  of  the  best  expositions  uf  LuttwranJ 
theology  as  modllled  by  Melanclhon.  His  Krcatest  work,  the  Eramtn  Cbn— 
eilii  TrtdenliHifAppeAnvl  nt  Frankfort  in  (our  parts,  IfiiiA-lGT.l,  amln  In  15%, 
4  vols.,  (ol.,  and  in  later  eds.  For  further  account  of  Cbemnlli,  ■/.  SetwDliel'i 
article  In  Heru));,  Rralnienrhp..  2d  ed.,  Lelpiiii;,  1878,  Vol.  3,  pp.  IM-ISS 
LeibnllE  refers  to  him  nisu  iu  the  JVi^odic^-,  Discuurs  prflim.  {67.  — Tk. 
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ticutars  touching  the  origin  of  this  famouB  society.  I  have 
remarked  that  some  Protestants  called  those  Andradians,  who 
were  of  his  opinioniifKin  the  subject  of  which  I  have  just  spoken. 
There  have  been  authors  who  have  written  expressly  upon  the 
salvation  of  Aristotle  upon  the  basis  of  these  same  principles 
with  the  approbation  of  ^e  Censors.  The  books  also  of  Oollius ' 
in  Latin  and  La  Mothe  le  Vayer '  in  French  on  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen  are  well  known.     But  a  certain  Fraucisciia  rueclus ' 


o  ColKn  —  Latin,  Collius  ("  Collins  "  being  a  inU]>rlnt  for  "  Col- 
lius"  lu  Ail  ibe  edltloQH  ol  Lelbiiltz'it  text)  —was  rd  Ilalian  tlieoloKlBD  of 
Itreat  leariiing,  a  ducuic  nf  tbe  Ambriiiian  College  at  Milan,  and  Cirand  Peal- 
teutiary  ut  tlw  diouese  vl  Milan  from  IStl  till  Me  death  in  lUJO.  In  his  Ut  ani- 
>»((ai(ipufra'i''rurN,^vuU.,4tu,Medlul.l622-lfi23.-Jited..lT38-IT-t0,bedi(ionB8ed 
the  qimittiuii  of  tlw  eternal  salvalioD  of  tbe  pagans.  deridl[i|:  as  to  the  fate  of 
indivldiiatii  ou  tbe  ground  of  ibelr  knowledge  of  lilvine  things,  their  mnral 
life.  seDtimeutaand  writings,  und  the  testimony  regardlnf;  them  given  by  eccle- 
alasllcul  and  prolaue  writers.  He  ronsldent  Aiistiitle  as  unsavwi.  Du[dn, 
Bibl.  <k>  Aal.  tecl4:,VHI.  torn.  IT,  pp.  10!>-11<>  >«.,  gives  a  long  abslrai-t  from 
llila  wurk,  and  an  estimate  of  Ita  character  and  vnlue.  (y.  also  Tirnbosrbl, 
Sloriailtlla  Ulleraturaltaliana.Vui.H  [Tomo\'l!I,  Parte  Prima,  ed.  Rome, 
ITtEf-lTM],  pp.  lIFT-KiS,  Milan,  IH24.  — Tr. 

'  Frauvuis  de  La  Molhe  le  Vayer.  l.'Wa-ieTS,  n  French  writer  and  philos- 
opher, waa  tnim  UiSi-MXO  the  Instructor  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  litr  whom 
be  composed  many  elementary  treaUsesonvariaussubjectsol  study.  The  book 
here  referred  l«  by  Leibniti  U  his  Ve  la  ivrlii  ilrt  pal'ii*.  Paris,  WA'i,  ito., 
3d  ed.,  IfilT.  The  subject  Is  treated  In  the  cniiclual»n  of  Pi.  L,  r/.  fSurrrn, 
Vol.  1,  p.  58:.',  Fans,  A.  C<iurlie,  lUS!.  Tbe  best  ed.  is  that  published  at  Dres- 
den. 1TIH>-1T6<I,  T  vols.  inlt.Hvu.  The&<!facerfM(Jfi;i<iIrn<— aveclesprRuves 
dea  citations  mises  sous  le  texte  — Is  found  in  Vol.  S,  pp.  1  a;,  of  this  ed. 
La  Vayer  goes  liack  to  the  Church  Fathers  and  later  ecclesiastii'al  writers, 
and  gives  much  literature.  —  Tr. 

■  FranceHco  Fueul.  an  Italian  theologian  (died  ll»i(>),  was  led  \a  devote  blin- 
■elf  to  theology  by  his  iiarticlpatlon  in  rellgiuns  niiiiroveniieH  at  Lyons,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  learn  commerce.  Adopting  nitislly  I'riitestniit  iitea-s.  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  received  an  Oxford  M.A.  in  l.'>74.  Up)>oslng,  in  liis  lit 
jute  in  Deum,  qua  rl  qa-ilit  tit,  the  (Calvinism  then  ruling  at  Oxford,  be  went 
to  Baale  and  Joined  himself  lo  F.  Suclniis,  bnl  soon  returned  to  Kiiglan<l  in 
eonaeqneliue  of  persecution  on  account  of  bis  views  on  universal  gnu-e,  put 
fonb  In  tbeae*  entitled  Univmuia  //runt  huninmim  In  i/im  iiialrit  titcro 
^fteactter parffcfp*  eise  hen'jlriorum  C'hriiH  ft  rim  iminuflalif  tl  btiilr,  etc. 
Ha  tnall7  beomme  k  Catholic,  IIWS.  and  secretary  of  Cantlnal  Pnni|H'l.  In  hU 
Jlf  ImnMMoHlale  nalurali  primi  hiiwiHit  ante  prcmrnin  Yte  ciimbatleil  certain 
MtlM  nf  ftitrinni.  and  lahlsAc  C'hruti  Salvatinnii  ••fflracUal*  innnilinii  t(  wii- 
ftilU  Aomto(6iu  gualenvf  tmtninei  sunt  nufHiii  rnihiilim,  (Inuda,  IMrj,  Nvo. 
ba  nalnlalDad  the  view  that  all  men  could  be  saved  Ibrongb  the  OHiuml  power 
al  Winn,  or  tbrongh  the  natural  belief  In  the  Creator.  He  proponed  to  prove 
hj  SeTiptnre  and  the  Fathers  that  Chriac  by  bis  death  made  aatlBfaclion  fur  all 
■an,  ao  that  all  having  a  naiunl  knowledge  of  Uod  will  be  aaved,  althongh 
hMTtng  DO  knowledge  o(  Jesus  Christ.  —  Tr. 
Si 
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went  too  far.  St.  Augustine,  wholly  clever  and  penetrating  as 
he  was,  threw  himself  int«  another  extreme  viev,  even  con- 
demning infants  dying  without  baptism,'  and  the  Scholastics 
appear  to  have  been  right  in  abandoning  it ;  although  persons 
otherwise  clever  and  some  of  great  merit,  but  of  a  dispositiiMi  a 
little  misanthropic  in  this  respect,  desired  to  revive  this  doctrine 
of  this  Father  and  have  jierhaps  exaggerated  it.  This  spirit 
also  may  have  had  some  in^uence  in  the  dispute  between  several 
excessively  vehement  doctors  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
China,  who  had  insinuated  that  the  ancient  Chinese  had  had 
the  true  religion  of  their  time  and  the  true  saints,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius  was  iu  no  respect  idolatrous  or  atheistic. 
It  seems  that  there  was  more  i-eason  in  Borne  in  being  unwilling 
to  condemn  one  of  the  greatest  nations  without  understanding  it. 
It  is  well  for  us  that  God  is  more  philanthropic  than  men.  I 
know  some  persons  who,  thinking  to  show  their  zeal  by  severe 
opinions,  fancy  that  we  cannot  believe  in  original  sin  without 
being  of  their  opinion,  but  iu  this  they  are  mistaken.  .\ud  it 
does  not  follow  that  those  who  justify  the  heathen,  or  others 
who  lack  ordinary  aid,  must  attiibiite  it  to  the  forces  of  nature 
only  (although  perhaps  some  Fathers  were  of  this  opinion),  since 
we  may  maintain  that  God  in  giving  them  the  grace  exciting 
an  act  of  contrition  gives  them  also,  either  explicitly  or  rirtu-  | 
ally,  but  always  in  a  supernatural  way,  before  they  die,  even  if 

1  Oi]  thii  and  the  immsrtlate  context,  qf.  Th^adicSe,  Pt.  I..  {{  na-».  Pi.  ni., 
{  :JSI.  Auguatjne's  view  is  found  in  bis  works  paiaim.  C/.,  tHnnn);  Mhen, 
JincAir.  aii  Laurent.,  chap.  43 ;  De  nupliii  rl  concuplietntia.  Bit.  I.,  chtp.  S3, 
^itb  vhich  1^.  C'mira  Julianum  Pelagiaiiiim,  Bh.  III.,  chap.  IS  (In fantn  under 
the  power  of  the  devil  on  account  of  ortclnal  sin  — the  ■'  potesta*  dtaboli "  i* 
"peccatiim  originale"),  and  Bk.  V..  chap.  44:  Chiiira  dua*  rpM.  Prlap., 
Bh.  IV.,  chap.  4;  l)r.  prcr.ntorum  merCIU  et  ItemiWiofM  et /U  BaptStmo  PaiTtf 
lorum,  Bk.  I.,  chap,  '15,  Bk.  III.,  cbsp.  T;  De  ptccalo  orinlnale,  chap.  SA-.  Be 
eiDifuIe  £1; f,  8k.  XIII..  chap.  14.  Cff.  also  9hedd,  W«(.  o/CTrtM.  Ooc/,,2,  TB. 
note  S,  TT,  note  I ;  HsKenhach.  Ifi'l.  of  DoPt..  ed.  H.  B.  Smith.  I,  360.  and 
iraiia.  from  later  Herman  ed.  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1880.  3  i-ol«.,  Vol.  a,  pp.  73  «7. 
Augustine  believed  that  inrants  l)eo.ause  of  hereditary  depravity  —  original 
sin  — belonged  lo  lhe"ninB9fi  perditionU,"  and,  unless  relieved  f rota  the  pett- 
alty  therein  Inhering  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  trhieh  was  thus  a  means  ol 
salvation  to  tbe  infant,  must  inrur  the  penalty  and  be  Inst.  Their  condemna- 
tion, however,  ilnce  tbey  were  guilty  of  no  i<er»ma]  sin,  would  be  lliellchteiT 
of  all  — "in  damnatione  omnium  levlaslma"  [C.Jul,  Pelag..  V.  44). 

For  a  brief,  but  most  excellent  and  satisfactory,  discossion  of  (he  Salvation 
of  Infants,  rf,  E,  G,  Bnbinson,  Chri^llan  Tlitoloffy,  {  28,  pp.  IS4-169,  Rocho- 
ler,  N.  Y.,  Press  of  E.  R.  Andrews,  18i)4.  —  TB. 
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'■  only  at  the  last  moment,  all  the  light  of  faith  and  all  the  warmth 
of  love  necessaiy  to  their  salvation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Reform- 
ers explain  with  Vedelius  the  view  of  Zwingli,'  who  had  also 
expressed  the  same  view  upon  this  point  of  the  salvation  of  the 
virtuous  men  of  I'aganism,  as  the  doctors  of  the  Roman  church 
have  done.  This  doctrine  also  has  nothing  in  common  for  that 
reason  with  the  particular  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians  or  Semi- 
Pelf^ans,  from  which  we  know  that  Zwingli  was  far  removed. 
And  since  we  teach  against  the  Pelagians  a  supernatural  grace 
in  all  those  who  possess  faith  {in  which  the  three  received 
religions  i^ree,  excejiting  perhaps  the  disciples  of  Pajon) '  and 
as  they  allow  also  either  faith  or  at  least  similar  movements  to 
infanta  who  receive  Itaptism,  it  is  not  very  extraordinary  to 
allow  as  much  at  least  in  the  article  of  death  to  persons  of  good 
will  who  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  lie  instructed  as 
usual  in  Christianity.'  BiLt  the  part  of  the  wisest  is  to  deter- 
mine nothing  upon  points  so  little  known,  and  to  content  him- 
self with  the  genera]  judgment  that  God  can  do  nothint;  which 
p  is  not  full  of  goodness  and  justice:  melius  e«r  dubitare  de 
^jf^emftts  qnam  titigare  de  incertia  (Augustine,  lib.  8,  Gt;ncs.  ad 

1  Ulrich  ZwinsJI,  14M-L'U1,  IntnvluMd  the  Reronnation  inlo  SiritTerUni) 
■hoDi  tbe  ntme  time  Ihst  Lalhcr,  IIBS-I.'^fi,  lolroduced  it  into  Germuiy. 
His  vifw  on  tlie  fiaivation  of  tbe  beathen,  m  consequence  of  hia  milder  view 
at  orlttluHl  sin  or  Innate  ilepraritf .  it  fiiuncl  In  his  Oirist.  Fid-i  brrpu  r(  clara 
ttpoMtia,  Werk;  ed.,  Schuler  U.  Srbiiltliein,  Ziirieh,  18!8-IS)2.  B  n.b.,  Vol, 
4,  pp.  43-TR.  In  his  treatise  De  Protidentia  (ibid..  Vol.  4,  pp.  T1>'I44)  ha 
MTanred  Ibe  prinHple  that  paeans  wbo  have  aeknuwleilf^  the  true  God 
iMd  iMve  led  a  eood  life,  sorb  as  Socnles  and  Senera,  are  capable  of  being 
Mved  witbout  talth;  and  he  extended  tbis  principle  to  all  who  have  no 
knooledice  nf  the  gospel.  — Tr. 

»  ClaoHe  Pajr-n,  IH2n-ISBS.  a  French  Protestant  theoloidan.  Prafewor  of 
Tbeokiic}'  at  Sanmer.  Ifififi,  and  later  pastnr  at  Orleans.  PaJon  tauicbl  that 
in  cnnTeraion  the  Holy  Spirit  did  nnl  ai-t  iramedialdy  or  irresisliblv  npon  tke 
heart,  bnt  thai  the  aoiil  was  iuelT  active  in  the  work  of  aaWalion.  allowinK 
ilself  lo  he  conTlDced  hy  the  effleacionn  word  of  imlh  found  in  Scriptare  with 
which  the  Spirit's  InHaenre  was  intimalely  unilrd.  ms  views  were  oppnwd 
hy  both  Lntberans  and  Ilef'-Tait^l.  For  further  aceonnt  of  him.  <^.  Alei. 
Schwelier.  Centrnt-Dogmrn  d.  B'/orm.  Kireh',  2  vol*.,  18!H-IKS6.  Vol,  2,  pp. 
SM-eta,  and  In  HerzoK,  Rtahncgtiop.  ad  ed.,  Leipziji,  1883,  Vol.  11,  pp.  161- 
1113 ;  W.  Ga«.  Gttdi.  d.  prot.  Dogmalik.  2.  S&S  nq.  — Ta. 

■  Cf.  PelleT,  Otium  Banamrataim,  No.  UCXXVIIL.  pp.  181-183  (Duteiv,  ft, 
311,312).  — T»- 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

OF   ENTHUSIASM 

§  1.  Pit.  [Would  to  God  that  all  theologians  and  St.  kn^ 
tine  himself  ha>1  always  practised  the  maxim  expressed  in 
this  iMissafje]  Hut  men  think  that  the  dogmatic  spirit  is  an 
iiidicatiun  of  thfir  /^al  for  the  truth,  while  it  is  wholly  ibr 
contrary.  AVe  love  the  truth  in  reality  only  in  proportion  u 
we  love  to  examine  the  proofs  whieli  make  it  what  it  is.  And 
when  we  judge  hastily  we  are  always  pressed  by  less  sinrere 
n»itive«.  §  'I.  The  spirit  of  authority  is  not  one  of  the  1«J 
ooiiiiiion  motives,  and  a  certain  satisfaction  it  has  in  its  om 
rijvi-ries  is  anotlier  motive  which  Qoases  enlhusiaum  to  sjirini 
up,  S  ;H.  This  is  the  name  which  is  given  to  the  failii^'  of 
tliosp  who  iK'lieve  an  immediate*  revelation  when  it  is  noi 
grounded  in  ivason.  ^  4.  And  as  we  may  say  that  rtnton  w  i 
natural  revelation  of  which  (iod  is  the  author,  just  as  he  \i 
till'  author  of  uatiire,  we  may  also  say  tliat  recetalioa  is  a  su]>^- 
uatuval  M'cusoii.  i.e.  a  reason  extended  ujHjn  tlie  basis  of  tirv 
discoveries  emanating  directly  from  (Jod.  Kut  these  distv- 
eries  snp)K)St>  that  we  have  tlie  means  of  disceniinj'  then, 
which  is  reason  itself;  and  to  desire  Ut  prosci-ilx>  reason  in 
or<lcr  to  niiike  way  for  revelation  wtmld  lie  to  pluck  out  the 
eyes  the  Ix'tter  to  see  the  satellites  of  .Iui»iter  through  a  tele- 
8co]ii'.  S  ■">-  The  source  of  enthusiasm  is  that  an  imiiWixe 
revi'hition  is  nioie  cinivenieut  and  sliorter  than  the  lonu  ami 
dittictdt  process  of  reasoning  which  is  not  always  followed  hj 
a  happy  result.  )len  have  lieen  seen  in  all  ages  wlinse  iiieUit- 
olioly  niingltHl  with  devotion,  united  with  the  good  ojiinii'n 
they  have  had  of  themselves.  lias  made  them  believe  that  tliev 
had  an  altogether  different  intercourse  with  (iod  from  i^h" 
men.  They  su|>iN>se  he  has  pi-omised  it  to  tlvein  and  Miff' 
themselves  his  i)eo|ile  jireferaldy  to  others.  §  G.  Their  fii».v 
becomes  an  illumination  and  a  divine  authority,  and  tlii-ir 
'«n8  ar«  an  infallible  direction  from  heaven,  which  theyarf 
led  to  follow.  S  ".  This  \-iew  has  produced  great  K'ji'II' 
■I  great  e^nl*.  for  a  man  acta  more  vigortmslv  "ii"^ 
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■.e  follows  his  own  impulses  and  when  the  opinion  of  a  divine 
.uthority  is  sustained  by  his  inclinationa.  §  8.  It  is  difficult 
0  draw  him  therefrom,  because  this  pretended  certainty  with- 
ut  proof  flatters  his  vanity  and  love  for  that  which  is  extraor- 
inary.  Fanatics  compare  their  opinions  to  sight  and  feeling, 
'hey  see  the  divine  light  as  we  see  tliat  of  the  sun  at  noon 
dthout  needing  the  twilight  of  their  reason  to  show  it  to  them. 

9.  They  are  certain  because  they  are  certain,  and  their  per- 
uasion  is  right  because  it  is  strong,  for  this  is  the  result  to 
•'hich  their  iigurative  language  reduces  itself.  §  10.  But  as 
here  are  two  perceptions,  that  of  the  proposition  and  that  of 
he  revelation,  we  may  ask  them  where  is  clearness.  If  it  is 
a  the  sight  of  the  ])roposition,  what  good  is  revelation  ?  It 
nust  then  be  in  the  feeling  of  revelation.  But  how  can  they 
ee  that  it  is  Hod  who  reveals  and  not  a  will-of-the-wlsp  which 
sads  them  around  this  circle :  this  is  a  revelation  because  I 
«lieve  it  strongly,  and  I  believe  it  because  it  is  a  revelation. 

11.  Is  there  anything  more  suited  to  throw  one  into  error 
ban  to  take  the  iuiE^pnation  for  a  guide '.'  §  12.  !St.  Paul  had 
reat  zeal  when  he  i>ersecuted  the  ChHstians  and  did  not  allow 
imself  to  1j«  mistaken.  We  know  tliat  tlie  devil  ha»  had 
lartyrs,  and  if  it  is  sufficient  to  be  well  persuaded  we  shall  not 
«  able  to  distinguish  the  delusions  of  Satau  from  the  insjiira- 
ions  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  §  14.  It  is  then  the  reason  which 
lakes  known  the  truth  of  revelation.  §  15.  And  if  our 
elief  proved  it,  it  would  be  the  circle  of  which  I  just  spoke, 
'he  holy  men  who  received  the  revelations  of  (Jod  had  eternal 
ign»  which  persuade<l  them  of  the  truth  of  the  inner  light, 
loses  saw  a  bush  which  burned  without  being  consumed,  and 
,eard  a  voi(;e  from  the  midst  of  the  liush,  and  God,  in  order  to 
ive  him  more  assurance  concerning  his  mission  when  he  sent 
,im  to  Egypt  to  deliver  his  brethren,  made  use  of  the  miracle 
f  tiie  rod  changed  into  a  aerjient.  fiideon  was  sent  by  an 
ngel  to  deliver  the  people  of  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mid- 
uiit«s ;  yet  he  demanded  a  sicm  in  order  to  l>e  convinced  that 
his  commission  was  given  him  on  the  part  of  (Jod.  §  Iti.  I 
.0  not,  however,  denj'  that  (ioil  sometimes  illumines  the  minds 
<f  men,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  certain  im]>ortant 
ruths  or  to  lead  them  to  good  acts,  by  the  immediate  influence 
nd  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  any  extraordinary 
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flign  action) paiiyiiig  tliis  influence.  Hut  in  these  caites  also  ve 
have  reason  and  Scrijitui-e,  two  infallible  rules  for  judging  uf 
these  illiiniinationsi  for  if  they  agi-ee  with  these  rules  we  rrni 
at  least  no  risk  in  regai-diiig  tlieni  oh  inspired  of  Gol.  altlio-.icli 
it  IK  nut  ]iei'liap9  an  immediate  revelation. 

Th.  Kuthusiasni  was  at  the  begiimiiig  a  good  term.  Ami  as 
the  Nuphisni  pru])erly  indicates  an  exereise  of  wisilum,  enTiiii^i- 
asni  dignities  that  there  is  a  divinity  in  us.  Est  Denn  in  fJrix} 
Six'iates  maintained  that  a  god  or  dieuion '  g-ave  liiiu  iuteni^i] 
warnings,  so  that  putftuifiaiiM  wuidd  be  a  divine  instinct.  H:it 
men  having  I'onsei-vateil  their  imssioua,  fancies.  dr<-aiii^.  ami 
even  thi'iv  auger  as  something  divine,  enthusi».sm  l)egun  Hr  sis- 
nify  a  mental  distuibance  attributed  to  the  intlueiK-e  I'f  ^mji^ 
divinity,  which  is  supiHised  t«  be  in  those  who  are  smitten  the re- 
with ;  r()r  the  soothsayers,  miUe  and  female,  showed  a  iiiea:al 
deiangement,  when  their  gotl  seized  them,  as  the  (.uiii^isa 
Sibyl  in  Vergil.'  Since  then  we  attribute  it  to  those  who  lit- 
lieve  without  foTuid.ition  that  their  movements  come  fitim  <i'"i. 
Nisus  in  the  same  jwet  thinking  himself  pressed  by  I  kn-jTt 
not  what  impidse  to  a  dangi'rous  enterprise,  in  which  he  ]fr- 
islieil  with  hi.s  friend,  pr()iiosed  it  to  him  in  these  terms  full  i>f 
a  reasonable  doubt ;  — 


I  Oviil,  Fanti.  It.  ■'f :  "  Est  l>«m  in  luibU.  afcitanta  cslencfmDS  tllo."  — Tb. 

S  tin  tlw  •IvniOD  ..t  SwroteH,  rf.  Zeller,  Philon.  d.  Grireh..  II..  1  (^nl.  3), 
TMn,4(h  nt.,  Ij^iizlg,  INK):  .1.  S.  B1iu-k)e,  Fow  Phaa-*  of  ilumU.ff.lT- 
I3T,  Xcw  Yiirk.  IK?.';  H.  ■l»-hiM>n,  "On  the  Iumhsi-  of  Snrntc*"  in  tbt 
'■  .lournitl  nt  Phi  lull  ipo'."  V.,  and  artli'le  "  Socrates."  A'ncyr/op.  Bi-it..  Etb  ft . 
Vol.  i2,  p.  J*;  lAmcT.  n-prlut).  — Tn. 

»  f  r.  Vi-rKtl,  .Ea''"l.  «.  W:  ■■  El  mbio  1rr%  mrcl*  tniDent."  The  tieir  liwf 
mentionnl  by  l^ilinitz,  that  pereons  s^U^i  with  fiiRpinllnn  nr  rntbiuiifiii 
were  nlnii  alTn'leil  witb  «iinie  ilpranKement  or  diaturbitnce  of  th*  nnliniiiTRm- 
ml  imHiiumi,  wai*  cnnvnt  In  one  form  or  another  thraufrhont  all  aniiqnltT, 
■nil  hod  ItK  liiflueni-e,  tbrouiib  the  enniai't  nf  Greek  tbnnKht  wlih  I'hrii- 
llnnllT.  in  BhaidnK  the  Chrintian  dortrlne  of  Insptratlon.  fy.  Plato  /■tcfrw. 
£U.J<>irett>ti*n«.,3<]e>l..  is;.t.3. 1-JI, -IdeH..  IKS.  1.44!M.Vt:  l„n  tX-^M. 
Jowetl,  3d  ed.,  1.  :»T-L>«t.  M  ed.,  I,  SOl-Jtm:  Timm<a,  71-72.  Jtiwen  3d  *A..\ 
8SI-6BA,  Mi  «d..  :l.  4!e-im:  the  Stole  T)ew,  Zeller.  Philoi.  d.  Gn'erA.,  HI.  1 
rral.  S],  S3B  iq.,  Flntarcb.  ibH.,  ni.,  a  [Vol.  «).  ins  af .,  pfaUo.  414  •),.  IV- 
.Ml  If.,-  POetderer.  R  ligioHtpAilot^if,  Sd  ed.,  ISM,  2,  33Stq.,Sat 
'-•—Tm. 
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He  ceased  not  to  follow  this  instinct  although  he  knew  not 
whether  it  came  from  God  or  from  an  unfortunate  desire  to 
distinguish  himself.  But  if  he  had  been  successful,  he  would 
not  have  failed  to  acquire  authority  in  another  case  and  to 
think  liimself  im|}elled  by  some  divine  power.  The  enthusi- 
asts of  the  present  think  that  they  receive  also  from  God  the 
dogmas  which  they  observe.  The  Quakers  belong  to  this  per- 
suasion, and  Barclay,  their  first  systematic  author,  maintains 
that  they  find  in  themselves  a  certain  light  whieh  is  made 
known  by  itself.'  But  why  call  that  light  which  reveals  noth- 
ing ?  I  know  that  there  are  some  persons  of  this  disposition 
of  mind  who  see  sparks  and  even  something  more  luminous, 
but  this  image  of  material  light  excited  when  their  minds  are 
aroused  gives  no  light  to  the  mind.  Some  idiots  with  a  restless 
im^nation  form  conceptions  which  they  had  not  before ;  they 
are  in  a  condition  to  say  tiite  or  at  least  very  animated  things 
in  their  opinion;  they  admire  themselves  and  make  others 
admire  this  fertility  which  passes  for  inspiration.  This  ad- 
vantage comes  to  them  lai^ely  from  a  vivid  im^nation  which 
passion  rouses  and  from  an  excellent  memory  which  has  well 
retained  the  methods  of  speech  of  the  prophetic  books  whieh 
the  reading  or  discourse  of  others  has  rendered  familiar  to 
them.  Antoinette  de  Bourignon  made  use  of  the  facility  she 
had  in  speaking  and  writing  as  a  proof  of  her  divine  mission.* 
I  know  a  visionary  who  based  his  divine  mission  upon  the  tal- 

1  qf.  UibDitz's  Utter  m  Tho».  Burnett,  July  17-27, 1696 ;  Gerhardl,  Lribniz. 
philoi.  Sdirffl..  3,  1S4.  Ou  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Inner  Diibt,"  tbe  Immediate 
nvelatlon  o[  the  Spirit  of  God  In  each  indlvlilnal  aunt,  "  the  Kgbt  that  lljihten- 
etb  every  man,"  —  the  moatuharat'Ieristiu  doctrine  of  the  Qunhers,  —  i/.  Robert 
Barclay,  ll(*8-l(i90,  An  Apolo-iy  for  thf  Tnit  L'hrintiau  Divinity.  Prop,  II., 
or  Immediate  Revelation ;  and  the  excellent  account  of  Bancroft,  Hitt.  of  the 
U.  8.,  chap.  23,  Vol.  2,  pp,  78  )■?.,  Centenary  ed..  BoMon,  I87fi.  — Tb. 

■  Antoinette  BonriKnon,  l(il6-16S0,  an  enthusiast  whoee  rellKlnus  doclrinei 
made  considerable  stir  in  her  lifetime  and  for  a  ihort  time  after  in  Holland 
and  Scotland,  bnt  have  lonn  cenaed  to  have  any  Influence  and  are  now  almost 
vhollj  forjcDtten.  Her  complete  works  In  French  appeared  at  Ainslerdam, 
168fl,  19  vole,,  8vo ;  1717,  ?l  vols.,  Svo,  with  a  life  of  the  author  by  Pierre  Poiret, 
lAW-lTin,  a  CalvJnUtic  minister  and  tamoiu  mystic,  who  became  her  dieclple, 
edilMl  her  works,  and  attempted  lo  reduce  to  system  her  va^ue  n-verles  in  his 
(BeonomU  At  la  natiirt.  Amsterdam,  16Rn,  31  voli.,  Hvn.  Her  propbeltc  views 
were  expounded  In  her  TraiU  de  ravtui/lfment  <lri  homniri  {(Buvrtt.  ed. 
IflSa,  Vol.  16),  her  iM  lamlirt  tiu  mondt  [ibid..  Vol.  7),  and  her  De  la  Ivmiirt 
ntr.  en  tiiMm  (<Mif.,  Vol.  4),  the  last  work  belnR  "a  collection  of  letter*, 
wfth  a  large  explanation  of  Matt.  24  and  20  " ;  Bng.  trans.  TKt  Light  nf  the 


ents  he  had  in  sjieaking  and  praying  aloud  almost  an  entir« 
day  without  ceasing  and  without  becoming  exhausted.  There 
are  some  persons  who,  after  having  practised  austerities  or 
after  a  state  of  sadness,  taste  a  j^eace  and  consolation  in  the 
soul  which  enraptures  them,  and  they  find  therein  so  much  de- 
light that  they  believe  it  to  he  an  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It 
is  true  that  the  contentment  they  lind  in  eonsideriiig  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  God,  in  tlie  atrcomplishnieut  of  his  will, 
in  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  is  a  grace  of  God  and  one  of  the 
greatest ;  but  it  is  uot  always  a. grace  which  needs  a  new  super- 
natural aid,  as  many  of  these  good  peo]>le  maintain.  Not  long 
since  there  was  a  young  lady  very  wise  in  everythiug  else,  who 
believed  from  her  youth  that  she  spoke  with  Jesus  Christ  and 
was  his  wife  in  a  wholly  peculiar  manner.  Her  mother,  to 
whom  this  was  related,  was  a  little  given  to  enthusiasm,  but 
the  daughter  having  commenced  'early  had  goue  very  much 
farther.  Her  satisfaction  and  joy  was  unspeakable,  her  wis- 
dom appeared  in  her  conduct,  and  her  intelligence  in  her 
discourse.  The  thing  weut,  however,  so  far  that  she  received 
letters  addressed  to  our  Lord  and  she  sent  them  back  se^ed 
as  she  received  them  with  a  reply  which  sometimes  appeared 
appropriate  and  always  reasonable.  But  Anally  she  ceased  to 
i-eceive  them  from  fear  of  making  too  much  disturbance.  In 
.Spain  she  would  have  been  auotlier  St.  Theresa.  But  all  per- 
sons who  have  similar  visions  do  not  conduct  themselves  in 
the  same  way.  There  are  some  who  seek  to  form  a  sect,  ajid 
even  to  make  trouble :  and  England  furnishes  a  strange  proof 
of  this.'    When  tJiese  persons  ai!t  in  good  faith  it  is  difficult  to 

World,  London,  l«Bfi :  The  Light  riien  in  DarknfH.  London.  1T03.  I^Ibnlti 
reTers  toiler  in  a  (ragmen  (,  4'ur  I'etpHI  Stclaire,  ISOT,  </.  DutenH,  I ,  T40.  For 
further  acconot,  r/.  J.  U.  Adeliing,  Ge»c/i.  d.  taeiiMli.  Narrktit,  Leipil){,  1785- 
IT80,  T  vols.,  16mo,  Vol.5,  pp.  34S-:i91 ;  Gottfried  Arnold,  KirrMa  n.  KrtiirhU- 
tort",  Krankflirt-fln-lhe-Main,  lT2!t,  Theil.  lU..  Cap.  XVI.,  Vol.  ■<,  pp.  IKt-VK, 
Til.  IV.,  Sect.  lU.,  Nnm.  XVII..  Vol,  3,  pp.  1066-10811;  WotMr  n.  Wolle, 
Sirelu-aleiiaiii.Voi.'i,  pp.  11«7-1I70,  ed.  1B(«.  — Tr. 

<  Lelbnlti  here  raters  )o  the  Ii>ile|ivii'Ititilii,  n'h",  uristnf;  Id  obscarlly  in  Eng^ 
land  in  the  relKD  ot  Elizabedi  and  gradually  ftaliilnK  in  uiunbers  ami  influence 
as  a  roHUlt  of  the  )>etaecall»[i  tci  which  tliey  were  subject  al  the  bamls  of  the 
Htablished  Church  aud  the  Btate,  and  ol  their  fluoreiw  in  (oundlni;  the  New 
HtiKland  States,  mme  to  the  front  in  the  time  of  the  Revolntion  and  changed 
at  length  the  poKliisI  as  well  as  the  religloua  life  ol  England,  atid  b 
a  piiwerrul  and  coutrollinR  ton.-e  In  the  life  and  Instltutlona  of  the  Am 
people.     In  their  fituilaineniul  principle  that  rellgiou  is  a  matteiof  the  iOli- 
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reform  them :  sometimes  the  overthrow  of  all  their  plans  cor- 
rects them,  but  often  it  is  too  late.  There  was  a  visionary  who 
lately  tiled  who  believed  himself  immortal  liecause  he  was  very 
old  aud  very  well,  and  without  having  read  the  book  of  an 
Englishman  lately  published  (who  wished  to  make  us  believe 
that  .lesuB  Clirist  came  to  exempt  true  believers  from  bodily 
death)  was  almost  of  tlie  same  opinion  for  some  years  past; 
but  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  dying  he  went  so  far  as  to 
doubt  all  religion  because  it  did  not  correspond  to  hia  chimera. 
Qnirtn  Kulman  [««■],'  a  Silesiau,  a  man  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment, but  who  iiad  since  indulged  in  two  kinds  of  visions, 
equally  dangerous,  the  one  of  the  enthusiasts,  the  other  of  the 
alchemists,  and  who  made  some  stir  in  England,  Holland,  and 
even  in  Constantinople,  being  at  last  advised  to  go  intt)  Kussia 
and  there  to  mix  himself  up  in  certain  intrigues  against  the 
minister,  at  the  time  when  the  Princess  Hophia  governed  it, 
was  condemned  to  be  burned,  and  did  not  die  like  a  man  [ler- 

1  viduni  rraann  hikI  miiKlenrp,  wliolly  free  tn>iu  Slute  or  ntlier  cnntrul,  tlwy 
k  Iture  In  a  general  way  >  somewlml  close  reaemblaocu  to  tlie  QuakoM  and 
r  oUwr  eiilliuiiituts  of  tbe<r  time. 

In  thlg  ctiuiiH'lloti  Srhoanichtnidt  ventures  tlie  conicct.nra  tlial  Leihniix 

Mf  have  bad  his  Mlenlion  cnlleil  to  the  pvnans  KnrI  I'ln-umilunriH  nwn- 

loiied  In  thlB  rhnpter  li;  a  large  work.  apiKariiiK  nnl  Innii  before,  enlilJcd, 

m 4aabtpl''iill<!um  ft  fn''iialaitiiiiiii  Panlhron.  nnil  OciHtlHiLHi  RilathaiiM  wliler 

K#a  A1t«ii  Qoiu-ker  und  Neaen  Prey-(}eiKter.  ii.  h.  w,.  OitliKn,  W,  A.  Mej-er, 

WvtOt,  Blitoe  his  BlIesatkinB  mrlklni;];  I'ali  lo  mtul  thU  work.    But  tnn;  not 

■VByle**  liiaioim'lir'  aa  wpII  bave  lieon  the  xuiircc  uf  hia  infonnatinn.  inaa- 

h  KB  it  cnntaiiu  consiilembly  pxtpndwl  artlrlps  on  Ibe  peraonii  nieulloiieil, 

WM  a  work  villi  which  l^biiil!!  waa  thoronKlilr  lamillar?— Tk. 

■  Quirin  Kuhlmann,  liiSl-insii,  in  mniequence  of  a  •liaoHered  brain  remit' 

B  ItlDHi  nt  Ibe  Hite  of  IH,  became  aulijeart  to  balhlninniioni, 

tnWe  for  slnily,  claimed  to  povipM  a  mdhod  by  whirh  be 

'    ItiKbl  klHiir  every thtHK  Independent  of  the  nrnwl  pmrMsesof  ai-qnlilllmi,  nnil 

that  the  Holy  GIkwi  ksh  bin  only  tciu'her.  and  on  tliese  Rruniidfl  ransidDral 

Umaelf  a  aalnl.     At  Ijiyden,  lalliiii;  tn  with  llip  wiirkH  of  BiwhmF,  be  imme- 

illal«lr  bwairoe  an  enthiisianti-  iHi'-i'ils.     I'  In  aiiil  that  be  iTlibnd  Ui  innrry 

AnKdnette  Boorienoii.  but  Ibat  lirr"  bivinlnl.Ieebaiillty  "vaiiMv]  lirr  to  rwfnie 

hlB.    Lnvinx  Holland  in  Ili75  he  travelled,  It  Is  belltfvol.  in  EiiKlniid,  Franc*, 

kod  Turkey.    At  CnnnaiitiDiiple  be  addrewnl  a  letter.  Aiir. 

"  '~       labomn  IV.,  in  whirh  be  predtirtcd  tlie  conversion  of  ihe  Tiirka,  and 

0  win  the  Snilan  to  bia  views,    Fallloe  to  attain 

set  up  thK  true  kinKdoni  of  lind,  waa  nppineil  by  Peter 
brief  trial  cimdemnsil  by  the  O reek  Patrianb  — it  ls»._._ 
bat  tiM  •uinesli'in  of  a  tjiibenin  elneyman  — lo  be  hurtled  alive  aaa  berMla 
Kla  IWW.  For  fnnber  arcount.  qf.  Adelnni.  Ottrh.  d.  ,„>-iuc',.  XarrltrU.  Vut. 
Is.  pp.  3-eo  {alliuloD  to  Ma  alcbemlstic  ImpwlnrHi,  Otid.,  pp.  ie,S3,W,8l)| 
f  WetMt  QDd  Welte,  h'irrJitnlfrifiii.  7,  123T.  — Ta. 


iiBiin.  rranc*. 
.  IfEH.  t«  the 
vr.  Tiirha,  and 

I  by  Peter 'tto  J 

f'b— iilsMld  ■ 

e  aa  a  iMrMla  ■ 

f-irrhrU.  Vut.  ■ 

e,l»,W,8l)(  ■ 
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suatled  of  that  which  he  had  preached.  The  dissensions  of  these 
|ieo{jle  among  themselves  ought  further  to  convince  them  that 
tlieir  pretended  internal  witness  is  not  divine ;  and  that  other 
signs  are  necessary  to  justify  it.  The  Labadists,'  for  exam- 
]ile.  do  not  agree  with  Mademoiselle  Antoinette,  and  although 
William  l*enn  appears  to  have  had  the  design  in  his  travels  io 
Cicrmaiiy,  of  which  he  has  published  an  account,  of  establish- 
ing a  kind  of  understanding  l)etweeii  those  who  rely  t:poD  this 
witness,  he  does  not  ap]>ear  to  have  succeeded,*  It  is  desira- 
ble for  the  truth's  sake  that  good  i)pople  be  intelligent  ami 
act  in  concert :  nothing  would  be  more  capable  of  rendering 
the  human  race  better  and  hai)pier,  but  it  would  be  neoessarj- 
for  them  to  l>e  truly  of  tlie  number  of  the  good  i>eople,  it. 
of  the  iH'iieliceiit,  and.  further,  doeile  and  reasonable;  instead 

>  'I'lii-  Ijibiiillsrs  vtvm  a  niyatic  Bert  or  ronimuoily  o(  the  Retunned  Cbardi 
foiitiilnl  by  ,lenn  dr-  Labndlp,  liiio-tiiil,  «  nnted  PletiHt  or  Mystic,  who.  orl^- 
nally  a  Hi-maD  CMImlii',  liad  brrome  a  HnitesUmt,  joined  the  Rerunued  Chunb. 
Kiiil  Htiprwanln  nt  the  lieait  uf  his  separaiint  roufn^^gatton  at  Mldrilebiir); 
dpvi>iu|H-*l  Ills  ik'lipuip  for  the  n-tonuatiiin  ol  lliat  rctlesiaslii-al  bixty.  Hci 
doi'triut-  wiu  tn  nuiny  ]>idnt*  similar  to  thai  of  (tie  AnitbapiiMs.  lAhidJr 
and  liin  illta-lples  wIshiHi  to  u-ltiv  with  A.  BouTiciian  at  Noonlstrvndt.  hnl  slw 
woiilil  not  niiiiN-nl.  wlyiui;:  "  I  perceive  and  know  thHt  we  ['•n  never  sgrK 
toKelhrr,  Their  o|>inJi<us  unit  the  si^rit  that  (^veriu  them  are  aUogether  tvn- 
Irary  t><  my  ii^hl  and  tlie  npiiit  that  i:ovenu  me."  Leibnitz  refers  to  Labniic 
in  tile  TVir  Hlfive.  IHsroiirs  |>n>lim,.  {14:  in  a  letter  to  Theopbilus  Spiirl. 
April  7,  IiiTI,  ItnteM,  9.  :ai-:i,'i2:  r/.  also,  Gohnuer.  l^ibnitz't  tleutKltr 
Si-^riO.,  i,  4!is-4!V.  Pot  further  aivoant,  tf.  tlie  wiitintn  of  two  of  hii  mod 
enthutiia-'Iii'  diniple*,  Pierre  Yvon.  Abr^af  pr^cit  df  la  rir  et  ite  la  coadHitr 
rf  ilrt  r~--it  *-»riiHenrir  d^  /rii  31.  dr  Labadir:  Anna  Haria  t.  Srhiirmu. 
f;t(,-.'.r;ii  (naiil  !•■  be.  perba|*i,  the  beat  exinslllan  uf  hii  ticws),  .\llnna,  isn, 
IiiTl':  »1m>  AmoM.  Kirf^^n  uud  KrtierMttarif,  Tbeil.  II.,  Bmh.  X\1I.,CaF. 
XXI-  Vol,  1,  pp.  ll!«i-ia»>:  Vol.  2.  pp.  laiB-imil:  H.  van  Berkum,  Dr  Ubadk 
en  ,lf  /..:N:.|  tt^N.  Sne<'k.  1S.M:  (ioehel.  G**rh.  rf.  ehrlat.  I^brnr  in  d.  rrlel*- 
tn'V-ir-->.'|  tJ.i<.-\rii  Kirt\t.  \\i).  'l.  (.'oblenti.  I&t!:  Heppe.  Ce*(A.  rf.  Fi*^ 
iHHI.  Ij-j.I*!).  IST!>:  KitM-he.  <•>»-*.  d.  Pinitmi'.  Vol.  1,  Bonn,  1880.  — Ta. 

■  Williaui  Venn.  liiU-ITIlt,  made  a  niwioDarr  journey  thmnirh  Hnllui) 
athl  tu>naaiiy  lu  IKTl-lii:-.'.  in  the  ivur9P«(  which  be  founded  a  Uoaker  neMr 
al  KmNlen  »ud  Ivoaue  an  Intimate  frienil  of  the  Priufe^  Eliiabeih  of  ilit 
ISIaliiMIe,  Io  whom  IVwartAi  dnlh'stfil  hi*  Pritieip.  PltHot.  Hii  IrtIM 
liTiuen  .turini;  )h»  ji>UTDey  ci-ntain  a  full  >cci>qiii  of  the  doctrine  of  tki 
"ln«Ml\l  t>«hl."  In  ItvT  be  nude  another  misakinary  Jonmej-  to  the  Oall- 
itetll,  anJ  pnhltsheJ  in  liM  a  full  aivyinnt  of  the  same,  entitled  Jovntal  ^"t 
rWin-.V  ,.|  It-r.JiJ  .iN.f  '.V- t.i-ir-  (y.  J  (W/frtio«  <jr  Iht  Wor*t  ofWm. 
#'*■.>..  ^.•n.l,•ll,-^^.^s,,  iol,.  ITaS,  V,.l.  1.  pp. 9,1-116:  Selert  Wor*9.  3d  tA..h»- 
■)>•»,  IT^tf.  .InoU..  Sio.  Vol  .V  tv-  ^^'  *V-  for  (bort  aeleetiaaa  theretitw.^' 
<hMtH>>.  :<•'•'.■■'  M'.^.  fV^«.  ohap.^.  pp.  13-137.  4th  ed.  reviwa],  Pbila.,  Iff): 
tM(uoepev(e»tlett  Pittsciv.c".  TitAufej  'Vvn  the  £ jA  aad  M>iHii«  «*  1^"- 

rvHu.  i-fcita ,  lae.  viu..  pp.  W1-11W.  -i^ 
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of  which  only  too  many  of  those  who  are  called  devout  to-day 
are  accused  of  being  severe,  imperious,  obstinate.  Their  dis- 
sensions make  it  appear  at  least  that  their  internal  witness 
needs  an  external  verification  in  order  to  be  believed,  and  mir- 
acles would  be  necessary  in  order  for  them  to  have  the  right 
to  jiass  as  prophets  and  inspired  men.  There  might,  however, 
be  a  eaae  where  these  inspirations  would  carry  their  proofs 
n-ith  them.  This  would  he  if  they  really  enlightened  the  mind 
by  ii]i[)ortant  discoveries  of  some  extraordinary  knowledge, 
which  without  any  external  aid  would  be  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  jjerson  who  should  have  acquired  them.  If  Jacob 
Boelime,'  a  famous  shoemaker  of  Lusace,  whose  writings  have 
Iie^n  translated  from  German  into  other  languages  under  the 
name  of  the  Teutonic  Philosopher,  and  in  reality  possess  some- 
tliing  of  grandeur  and  l>eauty  for  a  man  in  this  condition,  had 
known  how  to  make  gold,  as  some  are  persuaded  he  did,  or  as 
St.  John  the  evangelist  did,  if  we  believe  what  is  said  in  a 
hymn'  composed  in  his  honor:  — 

Inexliaustum  terC  thesaurum 
Qui  de  virgiH  fecit  aunun, 
Gemmas  de  lapldibus, 

there  would  have  been  some  reason  for  giring  more  credence 
to  this  extraordinary  shoemaker.  And  if  Mademoiselle  Antoi- 
nette Bourignon  had  furnished  to  Bertrand  la  Coste,  a  French 
engineer  at  Hamburg,  the  light  in  the  sciences  which  he  lielieved 
he  had  i-eceived  from  her,  as  he  indicat«d  in  dedicating  to  her 
his  bo(jk  on  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle  (in  which,  making 
allusion  to  Antoinette  and  Bertrand,  he  called  her  the  A  in 
theologj,  as  he  said  he  himself  was  the  E  in  mathematics),  we 
should  not  have  known  what  to  say.'    But  we  do  not  see  exam- 

1  Cr.  'I'ltP.  p.  296,  note  I.  -  Tk. 

s  ty.  L.  (isutier,  tBuvret  Pn*liguf»  d'Adam  dr  S.-VMor,  Paris,  18B8,  2 
vols,.  12mu,  Vol.  1,  p.  S29,  and  tbe  ediior'i  learned  note;  D.  S.  Wrnnghsm. 
71i«  Liturgical  PorlTy  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  from  the  text  of  Oautier,  with 
trant.  into  Englith  in  the  original  metres,  etc.,  3  vols.,  London,  Kegan 
I^ul,  IWil,  Vul.l,  p.  1I<0.  LelbDltE  probably  knew  tbe  hymu  In  Cllrhtoveus, 
Xlucldalorium  Eeelttiatticam,  Pi.  tV.,  of  which  there  were  Bevenil  editions 
rroni  16I.1-]U6,nt  Paris,  Banel.(ieneTa.  —  TR. 

•  Benrand  de  tAcoBte,  a  Freiu'h  ennrineer,  bom  early  In  the  ITth  century, 
wb'i,  after  some  service  aa  colonel  ii(  arttllery  Id  the  armyot  the  Duke  nl 
Brandenburg,  ubulued  bU  dlst^barge  in  lliG.1  and  retired  to  Hamburg,  where  . 
lie  devoted  blmselt  to  the  study  at  niathematics  In  Keneral.  and  In  particular 
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jiles  of  a  wmsiderable  Bucceas  of  tliis  nature,  nor  vell-dptailed 
jireilictions  which  have  succeeded  in  tiie  case  of  such  persona. 
Tlie  jirojihecies  of  Poniatovia,'  of  Drabitlus  and  others.  »liii-li 
the  giMHl  mail  Coiiieuiua'  puhlished  ill  his  "  Lux  in  Teiiehri*,'' 
and  ivliii'h  cinitributed  to  the  dititurltances  in  the  here<iitan- 
lands  of  the  t'iii|>ei-<>r,  neve  found  false,  and  those  wlio  believnl 
tlieiii  wei  !■  niifortiiiiute.  Ragozky,  I'rijice  of  Tmnsylvaiiia.  was 
inilH-llod  Iiy  I>rahitiu»*  to  the  attack  u]>on  Poland  in  which  he 

(II  thi-  |iro1>li>iii  III  tlip  quiiilratiire  iif  lbs  ciri-le.  On  tliiti  Bubjii^l  Ite  publitM 
lw«  wuTkx:  .svhnlfi  fif  inrrata  gmitlnilara  rircal,  lIJKI.aiul,  In  rci'ly  M  ■ 
rctiilutkin  ■>(  Ihp  wime  b.v  Vitit.  Mullet,  lU-noiati-alion  itr  la  qmHlnitmr  ^t 
n-n-lf.  HuiiilnirK,  lIMiK,  4lo,  Vm.  Kill.  A  I'leiuiidi  trauiilatiuii  apfirand  ii 
lliIT.  Kith  till-  tiilr  Kliifi-  llewv»  cnn'f  Q'lndi-at  dtn  VirbrU,  J«dirat«l  u 
Ailtiiiiiptli'  lti>iirl|;iiiiii,  whinw  iNtnMMi  ami  levliiiign  be  (nr  a  tltur  eT'SiIt 
wltiilnil ;  hut  tailiiiK  I"  Inli-niii  her  eqiuilly  In  hU  maibpniatli-Bl  ilndiH.  ii 
tdially  iiiipineil  beraail  ber  iliiel riurs  n»  ii(nin);ly  *»  be  had  brtutv  ailii.<raird 
Ihi-iu,  eiu'iiiiiK  the  {iiinilHei-  uf  lliimlianc  agitiuKt  her  and  fuiviiiK  hN  v 
learr  llie  c-ily.  Hi-  vnite  ai;>iii!il  lier  bin  Sehi-da  miilrn  AhI.  lt'iuri-j»>Mi<i<*. 
—  Tb. 

U'lihiiiiiiF  IViiLiiiiwii.  Itiln-liU-l,  n  [auiiiuit  entbuiiiaiii,  tbe  duufhler  of  > 
l^>liKb  ii.ible  mil)  iiiirr<M'k<Hl  monk,  claiiued  In  UKiT-ltkM  ihat  iihe  ha<l  vinic< 
rfKHtiK"^  <!><■  iH'rMvtiiloiis  «l  the  £vnn|n-l<nil  Chnrcb  whii'h  werpMunlo^ 
ill  flu  tr!iiiii|-li.  •■nil. '.T,  |i''J;>,Khp  fell  iulu  a  letbarm-  »>  prodiund  dultbrc 
llioiiulil  lii-T  ilr.ii| :  bill  Bt  leiitftb  nwakltiK,  xhe  declnTeil  Ihal  her  \i!d.-i*  irtf 
i'IIiIihI,  Iiit  itilsslnii  ■Mm]ilelt>.  OhaKHn  at  neeinE  lier  pmll^lim*  draiH  >i 
]:i-l  •-:iii'<il  Hit  i1--iilh.  She  wnile  imt  brr  revelatlniiti  In  (be  ordfrli  vlK-h 
>lii'  s;ii.1  she  had  ni-eivii)  litem  from  b«i\i-n.  Ciiini>nlu»  ('■'■.  iin'-.  p.  **'■ 
II  I- -.'I  iraiKlnli.l  tlioiii  Into  Ijilln.  and  pnlilinhiil  thr-ni.  t-mrtluT  vidiih-'' 
ft  Hr.il'ittn-,  Kntfr.  r>s.vt'l-'T,  nnH  iither  eiKlmtlnMH.  in  his  very  niv  /."-■ 
;>.  r>  ,.N-:».  I'Vl.  l'-.-IT.4l><.  IiL-^>.  irl(hif(lr//i«''ii-j'i  rrr-J.ni„n„iH  '■/i.  K-'t-'i. 
/■,!-.  /•■  ■:  -l-rlf:  .V.-.  Iiri::t  i.  -I-.  Uhf  oiily  nl.  kimn-n  to  Bayle.  ami  t>r- 
li-n«i  r.in-  ;iii  I  .■  ■iiiplet.'l.  lill"i.  2  vol*..  4t<>.  also  se\-enil  ntliiT  i-ls..  mrrv: 
!..«  in.-»:ii;>1  "te.  The  mrlly  of  the  work  in  diie  t«  the  fmi  tliat  dimwiia- 
fearliiu  .ni  t\w  >nie  linn  1  !.•  dii>liey  a  divine  e  iiBiuand  if  \tt  reCnw-l  t"lii»- 
hiie  ihi"i.'  !>r>>t*h>'i'l  -^  ■■HI  "f  ilie  li>heiDlati  <>T  <'7*i-b  liineiiai[i>  In  whWi  rti" 
h:id  lir-t  -.i';-  ir.'  1.  ;c  -i  -i  !l:e  ..th^T  of  .-..■rriiiE  hliim  If  nltli  riilirnlr  i(  'k       , 

K..'r  *,itili,.r  :..■,■  I'r'ii  ,.f  IV.iiiat  ■wa.  ■<  Ad,-liiiii;.  ';  /•'.^•L?^^,^"h  VTr.-i^':      ' 
V..1   ,;.,.,•  i-:-!  ■-■■".       r». 

=  '  ■  .  ■,  ■  ".4  •:.  n"t.- :;.  Tlie  I.ur  ii.  r—ft  ■."«  ap(vnre<l  In  HLM.  — Tk 
'  Ni.-  ■1;i-  IV  il'iln-  IT  |ir:il'ii-ln)i.  c.  bVcr-lBri.  a  B  'henif:in-Miir4vUK  nfr 
Wit  at  PnikiT:!!-.  uhiiii.-i<  ■■■  luprlled  by  the  iir  verity  nf  the  Imiirml  ^l^''■ 
attaitiit  the  I'r  les-.m:*  t.-  r-iire  f»  l^tiit^  in  llnnenry.  tnnifal  to  Mrtbt 
(HiTviiiiH.  IvtMiiie  lery  dlxliintnl.  and  wa»  )Lii«peiidnl  from  Ihe  miiiMiy'  1" 
1<1»  hi-  .-l.iline  1  to  he  lii-;i:r.-d  iinl  to  have  dhine  m-elntlnns.  lb-  i-hW  "' 
«hh-lirtntli'le<ltlief.iU-f  lh<'II>"<'or  Anolria  in  tmT.  ami  lli- «ii<>t~~>i'l:>" 
M|iiHllll»n.  nhVh  be  nix«'l  inv-i  PHn>vn^>rar  II.  RatiVTv  of  TrannvhaPti. 
aoi"*l  l^*ln•l  tti  tlw  Kime  y.i-r  II 'ih  pn-li-liim*  fniled.  Prin.i-  l!t-T-» 
ms  lixnllv  ilefTrtl  .inh  Ii^.  V"  nnd  nMiiivIIeil  to  Acht  tbe  Turk4.^'^ 
••  kMU'.ly  b>  111*  attack  on  r-Iand  till  bin  death,  June  -Jit,  liB).    Tbe  Hvor 
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lost  his  army,  a  result  which  finally  cost  him  the  loss  of  Ma 
estates  tf^ether  with  his  life ;  and  the  poor  Drabitius  a  long 
time  after,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  at  last  had  his  head  cut 
off  by  tlie  oi-der  of  the  emperor.  Yet  I  do  not  doubt  that  there 
are  people  now  who  cause  these  predictions  to  be  revived  inaptly 
in  the  present  conjuncture  of  disorders  in  Hungary,  not  consid- 
ering that  these  pretended  prophets  spoke  of  the  events  of  their 
time ;  in  which  respect  they  did  aJniost  as  he  who,  after  the 
bombardment  of  Brussels,  published  a  loose  sheet,  in  which 
there  was  a  passagR  taken  from  a  book  of  Mademoiselle  Antoi- 
nette, who  did  not  wish  to  come  into  this  city  because  (if  I 
remember  rijjhtly)  she  had  dreamed  that  she  saw  it  on  fire ;  but 
this  bombardment  happened  a  long  time  after  her  death.  I 
knew  a  man  who  went  to  France  during  the  war  which  was  ter- 
minated by  the  Peace  of  Niniwegen  to  importune  M.  de  Mon- 
tausier '  and  M.  de  PoiujMnne  *  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
prophecies  published  by  Comenins ;  and  he  would  himself  have 
believed  himself  inspired  (I  think),  it  he  had  happened  to  make 
his  propositions  in  a  time  parallel  to  ours.  This  shows  not  only 
the  little  foundation,  but  also  the  danger  of  these  wayward- 
nesses. Histories  are  full  of  the  bad  effect  of  false  or  misunder- 
stood prophecies,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  learned  and  judicious 
diasertation,  "  De  officio  viri  boni  circa  futura  contingentia," 
which  the  late  Jacobus  Thomasius,  a  celebrated  professor  at 
Leipzig,  formerly  gave  the  public*    It  is  true,  however,  that 

n(  AiiHiiia.  mwlvlns  to  rid  itseir  ot  the  pretendeil  prophet,  arrested  him  at 
a  stale  criminx).  tried  and  eoiidemtied  him  to  death.  His  head  and  right 
band  were  cut  off  and  liiirned  witli  a  mpy  of  his  b(inl:B,  and  the  ashes  thrown 
into  ths  Damibe.  July  17.  1B71.  For  further  accouiil,  c''- AdeliiTiK,  Ce«cft.  d. 
nfliar-A.  Xiirrh'il.  Vnl.  2,  pp.  27-«3.  — Tft. 

>  Charles  de  Snlnte-Maure,  Marqiiinand  llienDukedeMontausicr,  1610-I(!D0, 
to  wbom  Louis  XIV..  in  Vm,  entmNted  the  ediicatlou  iif  the  Daiiphio.  then 
■even  years  of  nge,  for  whcise  InBtriiction  he  edited  the  I>elplilne  Clasaios  and 
»  Recimil  dr  martinet  ninml"  rt  poUUq'i':  —  Tk. 

■  Simon  Amanld,  Marquis  de  Pompotine  or  Pompone,  ir>l8-161>B,  iraa  am- 
bKuador  to  Sweden  under  Ixiiiis  XIV,,  and  roni^lnded  the  Peace  of  NimweKen, 
16T8-ll>T!<.  His  Mtmirirei  de  Sfarqula  de  Fomponxe  appeared  at  Paris,  IHlil- 
1883,  2vo1b.,  8to.— Tk. 

*  Jacob  Thorn ase n,  —  T-atin  Thomasfui,  — I(a2-iri84,  was  lor  many  yeare 
Protessot  of  PhlloHnph;  and  Eloqnence  in  the  University  of  Leipzig,  llie 
founder  of  the  srlenlitio  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  In  Germany,  and 
the  first  to  recommend  disputed  (jiiestion.s  in  this  subject  as  themes  for  dis- 
■ertAllona.  He  vas  Leibnitz's  fint  teacher  in  philosophy,  early  discerned 
th«  eminent  ahllltles  and  promise  uf  his  subsequently  veij  distlngnisbed 
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these  persuasions  sometimes  produce  a  good  effect  and  rendn 
great  service,  for  God  can  make  use  of  error  to  establish  or 
maintain  truth.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  easily  permitted 
us  to  make  use  of  pious  frauds  for  a  good  end ;  and  as  for  tbf 
dc^mas  of  religion,  we  have  no  need  of  new  revelations:  it  is 
enough  that  we  propose  to  ourselves  salutary  rules  in  order  tlut 
we  may  be  obliged  to  fallow  them,  although  the  one  proposing 
them  performs  no  miracle.  And  although  Jesus  Christ  was  pro- 
vided with  miracles,  he  did  not  cease  to  refuse  sometimes  to  per- 
form them  in  order  to  please  that  perverse  race  who  demanded 
signs,  when  he  preached  only  virtue  and  what  had  already  been 
taught  by  natviral  reason  and  the  prophets.' 

pupil,  taught  him  to  take  a  broad  aoil,  tor  thai  time,  criticml  liew  of  th 
biHtiiiy  ot  phllosuphf,  aod  iDttoduced  him  early  into  the  polemic  aeainttB- 
pirii'lHm.  The  pupil  regarded  hU  teacher  irith  reverent  Kmtilude  (i/.  Uil* 
aiti-a  ii'ttert  to  Thnniiuliui.  April  SO-i».  18H3,  Oerb«rdI,  Leibiai.  PkUt^ 
Schrin.,  1,  IS,  20-21 ;  to  J.  Christ.  Woir,  Dec.  11, 1T11.  Uutens,  5, 447,  Cortboh. 
Leibiiil.  Kpinl.,  1,  ^0;  Leibnil.  Vita  a  Jae.  Bmclxro  tcripta,  {  3,  Daim. 
1,  l.VIII.-LXI.,  and  Bruekar,  PhUot.  HMoria,  5,  336-3MI,  UiaiK,  ITi^lTB^)' 
and  eafh  prlzfid  (he  estrem  and  (rieodahlp  of  the  other.  Iclbniti  kdiUd- 
tnMlus  his  own  early  works  tor  criticism  {"  Neque  vera  iKodeni,  nd  tiiTi 
peto,"  letter  of  .\pril  •JU^tO.  IGSB.  0. 1,  27}  ;  ThomMiuB  prMided  wbea  Leib- 
ulti  defenileil  lila  Dr  priiir.  indie,  tor  the  degree  o(  Bachelor  at  FbOiM^ 
('/.  ant;  p.  £<!>.  n»te  1).  and  when  it  wu  publlohed  wrote  the  Ptebct  (l<» 
whli'hi;^.  Duleus. '.>,  Pt.  i.,  11-14).  For  IhelrcorreapondencB.  the  piewi into 
of  Li'lhnJU's  iwn  of  which  we  owe  to  the  care  of  Thomaslua,  tf.  GeAuA. 
i>|i.  fit,.  },  l-iV},  Must  Important  for  the  philosophy  ot  Leiboiti,  espedtUy  v 
r>'>nri)!i  the  beKiniiinjt  ot  his  Independent  specnlatloas,  and  aaa  statMuaK' 
)>r)ii(-iplr8  from  which  he  never  departed  bat  simply  worked  out  Into  cleiRi 
ami  cMupleler  (unns,  i»  the  lelter  of  April  20-30,  1669,  qf.  O.  1,  IS-JT,  Ext 
nuuin.  4t(->~4.  Dutei'B.  4.  T-IH.  also  Guhrauer,  Ltibitii'  Ditarrt.  dr  print,  iiiir. 
p.  Xt.  Ia-IIkiIix  refers  freqnently  to  Tbomasias;  tf.  for  exmmple.  TtM'in'' 
Pi.  II..  {{lit*.  ±»- 

The  (vsay  of  Tltnniasius  here  referred  to  by  Lelbnltx  la  alao  dted,  vtori- 
Ine  t<i  Schaarm'hmldt.  under  (be  title  Dt  ojirio  kaminit  circa  Mtfifun  f^ 
.'\<'ii"i  c.<nrin;;'n'(M.',i.  and.  In  his  oplaion,  la  probably  the  same  u  tht  ox 
which  t.'hriAlian  Thomaun*.  after  his  lather's  death,  had  prlDt«l  in  bis  Di*^ 
{ii.-ii>n-  li  LXlll.  iii.iuMii.ii  imrtrm  ail  Mirtoriam  pkllotophieam  e(  fcebtiaHif' 
p'.Vin  i.tfs.  Halle.  ttKI.  tt\-o,  as  ProKramma  XXX\1..  p.  396.  under  tte  titir. 
IV  |>'^<r(m'i»ir  cfmi /iiriira  cuurinyeniio.  Tbomadns  w«a  tbeaatbso'* 
lirrat  nnnihrr  of  dinertatiotis.  full  of  reaearch  and  written  with  paHtyiiJ 
etPSBiH'e.  ttne  ot  them,  (h-i^inr*  iiitorim  pMhtophicm  tt  «celMi«rti»  f '" 
a)|E.  Iitvi.  410.  (.1.  by  Ch.  Tboniasto*,  Halle.  16BS.  Svo.  WU  for  a  Img  tlM 
niiol  aivnraie  hittorr  of  ancient  pUkao^.  Brocker  waa  neat)ri**W' 
Mlt.-Ta. 

■  iy.  iinte.  pp.  U-t.  note  1.  Sifi-    Lelbnlii.  wUle  adaitlinn , 

Md  on  saflk-lent  and  pt»i«r  eviJeace  tbe  actnallij  of  —t^^i—,  mtw*^ 
Mtuil*  thMB  fhiB  the  pbikMOphic  point  ol  view  a*  exc^Uaaal  and  kIk'w 
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g  1.  Pk.  After  having  spoken  of  all  the  means  which  make 
ua  know  or  divine  the  truth,  let  us  also  say  something  about 
our  errors  and  bad  judgments.  Men  must  often  be  mistaken 
since  there  are  so  many  dissensions  among  them.  The  reasons 
of  this  may  be  reduced  to  these  four:  (1)  the  lack  of  proofs; 
(2)  little  skill  in  using  them ;  (3)  lack  of  will  to  make  use  of 
them  I  (4)  false  rules  of  probability.  S  2.  When  I  speak  of  the 
lack  of  proofs,  I  understand  also  those  which  we  might  tind  if 
we  had  the  means  and  the  opportunity,  but  this  it  is  which  we 
most  frequently  lack.  Such  is  the  condition  of  men  whose 
life  is  passed  in  seeking  their  subsistence :  they  are  as  little 
informed  of  what  goes  on  in  the  world,  as  a  draught  horse  who 
always  goes  by  the  same  road  may  become  skilled  in  the  map 
of  the  country.  They  would  require  languages,  reading,  con- 
versation, observations  of  nature  and  the  experiments  of  art. 
§  :i.  Now,  ail  this  not  agreeing  with  their  condition,  shall  we 
say  then  that  the  bulk  of  men  are  led  to  happiness  or  misery 
only  by  blind  chance  ?  Must  they  abandon  themselves  to  the 
current  opinions  and  authorized  guides  in  the  country,  even  as 
regards  eternal  happiness  or  misery  ?  Or  will  they  be  eternally 
unhappy  to  have  been  bom  rather  in  one  country  than  in 
another?  We  must  admit,  however,  that  no  one  is  so  com- 
pletely occupied  with  the  care  of  providing  for  bis  subsistence 
as  to  have  no  time  left  to  think  of  his  soul  and  to  be  instructed 
in  that  which  concerns  religion,  if  he  were  to  apply  himself 
thereto  as  he  does  to  less  important  things. 

Tft.  Suppose  that  men  are  not  always  in  a  condition  to 
instruct  themselves,  and  that  not  being  able  to  give  up  with 

nnimportant,  and  emphailies,  rs  here,  the  view  tliat  the  easence  of  ChiUtianity 
comllU  Id  Its  stbicnl  content,  k  rontent  InlHnHlcall;  ratinaal  and  accordant 
vith  nature.  In  addition  to  tlie  authon  referred  to,  antt,  p.  S&H,  note  1.  r/. 
Kinjer,  GemA.  rf.  chritt.  Religiontphiloi..  1.  ifSS-.TOO.  SI'l-Ana,  Eng.  trauit., 
1H0-S15,  eapec.  48B-18ti,  SOl-SM ;  and  for  an  acute  and  able  dlscuuion  of 
Miracles,  their  idea,  office,  etc..  q/'.  E.  O.  RoblnBOn,  ChritlUm  Thtology,  f  20, 
pp.  103-109,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Frew  of  E.  R.  Andrews,  1891.  -  Ta. 
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pnideiKie  the  care  of  the  subsistence  of  their  family  in  order 
to  investigate  (littii:iilt  truths,  they  ai-e  obliged  to  follow  the 
oijiuiniia  authorized  among  tlieiii,  it  will  always  l)e  necessaiy 
to  judge  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  the  true  religion 
witlmut  having  its  ]>niofs,  internal  giaoe  will  supjily  the  lack 
of  the  motives  of  eredihility,  and  eliarity  makes  us  also  jiidj?". 
OH  1  have  already  indicate<l  to  you,  that  Uotl  does  for  [>errion9 
of  giMiil  will,  brought  up  among  the  thick  darkness  of  the  mi«t 
diingerous  errors,  all  that  his  goodnexs  and  justice  ilemand. 
allhoiigh  iH'rhaiis  in  a  way  wliich  is  luiknov.-n  to  us.  \Ve  have 
histjuii's  eonmiended  in  the  Roman  uhnrch  of  persons  who  have 
Im'cu  cxiircssly  raised  »ip  in  order  that  salutarj-  aid  be  not  want- 
iiif;.  Hut  (rdd  i!in  asKist  stiuls  by  the  internal  operation  of 
tlie  Holy  Sjiirit,  without  the  need  of  so  great  a  miracle:  and 
l)wiiuse  it  is  giM)d  and  consoling  for  the  huimui  race  to  put  itself 
in  thf  ronditii'u  of  the  grace  of  God,  only  the  good  but  sincere 
and  serious  will  is  neetled.  1  admit  that  we  have  not  indeed 
this  giKHl  will  without  the  grace  of  God,  for.osmuph  as  al! 
natiual  or  su|«Tn;itnriil  good  comes  from  him  ;  but  it  is  always 
enough  that  we  must  only  have  the  will,  and  that  it  is  imiios- 
sihle  that  Go«1  can  demand  a  condition  easier  and  more  reason- 
able. 

S  1.  /'/(.  There  are  those  who  are  miffirienlbj  at  thPir  ««» 
have  all  the  oiiportiuuties  suited  to  illnmine  their  doubts:  Ixit 
they  are.  deterred  fi-om  this  by  obstacles  full  of  craftiness,  wbieh 
it  is  ciisy  cuinigh  to  see,  while  it  is  not  ueiessarj-  to  display  them 
in  this  (iliue.  ^  't.  I  pi-efer to si>eak  of  those  who  laclt  tlie skill 
to  aviiil  themselves  of  the  proofs  which  they  have,  so  to  speat. 
under  their  hand,  and  who  cannot  retain  a  long  course  of  ug^- 
nieni  unr  weiiih  alt  the  lireum stances.  There  are  some  people 
of  a  single  syllo^sm.  and  there  are  some  of  two  only.  ThisiJ 
not  the  pUii'c  to  determine  whether  this  imperfection  arises  from 
a  natural  ditVerence  of  the  souls  themselves  or  of  the  oripuis.or 
whether  it  dejhuids  ujHm  the  l.-wk  of  exercise  which  polishes  the 
natural  faculties.  It  is  sutSeient  for  us  here  that  it  is  visiWe. 
and  that  we  have  only  to  g(»  from  the  palace  or  frcm  t!ie 
e\i'lian\i-  to  the  hospitals  and  small  houses  to  perceive  it. 

7"'!.  It  is  not  the  ixn>r  alone  who  are  needv;  certain  rich 
t>ivi»le  lack  nmn'  than  they.  Ivcause  these  rich  people  demand 
hut  much  ,iih1  put  themseh-es  voluntarily  in  a  kind  of  pomtf 
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whicli  hinders  them  from  applying  themselves  to  important  con- 
sideratiuna.  EiLainple  does  much  here.  Une  tries  to  conform 
to  that  of  his  equals,  so  that  he  itt  compelled  to  practise  without 
showing  a  spirit  of  pei-verseness,  and  that  makes  it  easy  for  him 
to  become  like  them.  It  is  very  dif&cult  to  satisfy  at  the  same 
time  reason  and  custom.  As  fur  those  who  lack  capacity,  they 
are  fewer  perhajis  in  number  than  you  think ;  I  think  that 
good  sense  witli  application  can  suffice  for  everythin)^  which 
does  not  <lemand  promptness.  I  presupjxise  good  sense,  be- 
cause I  <lo  uut  think  you  would  demand  the  search  for  truth 
from  the  dwellers  in  small  houses.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
not  many  who  could  not  learn  something  of  it,  it  we  knew  the 
means  of  so  doing  and  what  origiual  difference  exists  between 
our  souls  (as  I  believe  does  in  reality  exist) ;  it  is  always  cer- 
tain that  one  soul  might  go  as  far  as  another  (but  not  jierhapa 
80  rapidly)  if  it  were  led  as  it  should  be. 

S  (i.  PA,     There  is  another  sort  of  [leople  who  lack  only  will. 
.A  strong  attachment  to  pleasure,  a  constant  application  to  what 
concerns  their  fortune,  a  general  idleness  or  negligence,  a  jmr- 
ticular  aversion  to  study  and  meditation,  prevents  them  from 
thinking   seriously  of  the  truth.      There  are  even  some  who 
fear  that  a  research  free  from  all  partiality  would  not  be  fa- 
vorable to  the  opinions  which  most  suit  their  prejudices  and 
plans.     We  know  persons  who  will  not  read  a  letter  which 
they  suppose  brings  bad  news,  and  many  people  avoid  agreeing 
upon  their  accounts  or  informing  themselves  of  the  state  of 
their  pro|)erty,  for  fear  of  learning  what  they  would  desire 
always  to  be  ignorant  of.    There  are  some  who  have  large  rev- 
enues and  employ  them  all  in  provisions  for  the  body  without 
dreaming  of  the  means  of  perfecting  the  understanding.     They 
take  great  care  always  to  appear  in  a  suitable  and  brilliant 
«quipage,  and  tliey  suifer  without  diiRculty  their  soid  to  be 
covered  with  the  wretched  rags  of  prejudice  and  error,  and  its 
nakedness,  i.e.  its  ignorance  to  appear  as  an  eccentricity.     Not 
"to  speak  of  the  interest  they  ought  to  take  in  a  future  state, 
they  do  not  in  the  least  neglect  what  they  are  interested  to 
Icnow  in  the  life  they  lead  in  this  world.     And  it  is  strange 
t:hat  very  often  those  who  regard  power  and  authority  as  an 
appanage  of  their  birth  or  their  fortune,  carelessly  abandon  it  to 
jieople  of  a  condition  inferior  to  theirs,  but  who  surpass  them 
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admitted,  the  creation  of  every  other   substance,  except   the 
Creator  himself,  may  with  the  same  facility  be  assumed. 

T/i.  You  have  given  me  genuine  pleasure,  sir,  by  giving  me 
some  account  of  a  profound  thought  of  your  clever  author, 
which  his  too  scrupulous  prudence  lias  prevented  him  from 
producing  in  its  entirety.  It  would  be  a  great  wrong,  if  he 
should  suppress  it  and  leave  us  there,  after  having  made  our 
mouths  water.  1  assure  you,  sir,  that  I  believe  there  is  some- 
thing l)eautiful  and  important  concealed  behind  this  enigmati- 
cal manner.'  The  subdance  in  large  letters  might  make  one  • 
suspicious  that  he  conceives  the  production  of  matter  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  the  accidents,  wliich  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  drawing  from  nothing:  and  in  distinguishing  his  particular 
thought  firrm  the  pJiilosoii/ty  now  pi-ewilent  in  the  u-orld  or  in  thai 
comer  of  the  earth,  1  do  not  know  but  that  he  had  in  mind  the 
Platoniats,  who  take  matter  as  something  fleeting  and  transi- 
tory, after  the  manner  of  the  accidents,  and  had  an  altogether 
different  idea  of  spii'its  and  souls. 

§  19.  Ph.  Finally,  if  some  deny  creation,  by  which  things 
are  made  from  nothing,  because  they  cannot  conceive  it,  our 
author,  writing  before  he  knew  your  discovery  on  the  reason 
of  tlie  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  holds  against  them, 
that  they  do  not  understand  how  voluntary  movements  are  pro- 
duced in  bodies  by  the  will  of  the  soul,  and  they  cease  not  to 
believe  the  fact,  being  convinced  by  experience;  and  he  re- 
plies with  reason  to  those  who  answer  that  the  aoul  Iteing  una- 
ble to  produce  a  new  motion,  produces  only  a  new  determina- 
tion of  the  animal  spirits,  he  replies  to  them,  1  say,  that  the 
one  is  as  inconceivable  as  the  other.  And  nothing  can  be 
better  said  than  what  he  adds  on  this  occasion,  that  to  wigh 
to  limit  what  God  can  do  to  what  we  can  comprehend,  is  to 
give  an  infinite  extent  to  our  comprehension,  or  to  make  God 
himself  finite. 

Th.  Altliough  now  the  difhoulty  regarding  the  union  of  the 
aoul  and  the  boily  has  in  my  view  been  removed,  there  remain 
difficulties  elsewhere.     I  have  shown  n  posteriori  by  the  pre- 

'  With  rBgar<\  to  Ma  rlddlp  nr  enigma,  Prnfeagor  6<:liiuirBclimiitt  Inlnnns  nia 
tliBi  Biuipe.  in  hlR  a),  uf  the  y-ztiprtiur  Ei-min.  U\V>.  says.  p.  40!>;  "  Mr.  Coate 
I'h  expllqiii^  d'npr^B  Ic  Chevnller  Newtnii  cllili!>  In  renmrqiip  (3)  an  {  18,  da  o» 
chapllre.     Eilillon  de  lAKkv  d'Amsterdniii.  ic  17^3.  |i.  na."      ~ 
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«stabUAb«d  hannoDT.  that  all  tbe  monAils  hare  i«c«)T«d  tlwir 
origu  from  GotI  and  d«p^ad  npoo  bun.     Bat  ««  oumot  oom- 
pKbendlibe  bov  in  detail;  and  at  botton  tbeir  c 
u  nolting  elae  than  a  cootiiuial  creation,*  ai  k~ 
itmt  -wmtj  dearij  ncognized. 
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$  J.  Ph,  As,  then,  the  existence  of  God  only  has  a  neeessarj  . 
ooiuie«tion  with  ours,  the  ideas  we  may  have  of  an>~thins  no 
more  prove  the  existene«  of  this  thing  than  the  portrait  of  a 
man  proves  his  existence  in  the  world.  §  'J.  The  j-ertainty, 
however,  I  have  of  black  and  white  upon  this  paper  hy  means 
of  sentation  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  motion  of  my  hand, 
which  is  second  only  to  the  knowledge  of  our  on-n  existence, 
and  of  that  of  God.  S  3.  This  certainly  deserves  the  name  of 
knowledge.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  can  seriously  be 
80  sceptical  as  to  be  uncertain  of  the  existence  of  things  which 
he  sees  and  feels.  At  least,  he  who  cau  carry  his  doubts  so 
&ir  will  never  liave  any  controversy  with  me,  since  he  cau 
never  be  certain  that  I  say  anything  contrary  to  his  opinion. 
The  perceptions  of  sensible  things  i  4.  are  produced  by  exter- 
nal causes  which  affect  our  senses,  for  we  do  not  acquire  these 
perceptions  without  the  organs,  and  if  the  organs  sufficed, 
they  would  always  produce  them,  g  ».  Furtlier,  I  sometimes 
experience  the  fact  that  I  cannot  prevent  these  ideas  from 
being  formed  in  my  mind,  as,  for  example,  the  light,  when  I 
have  my  eyes  open  in  a  place  into  which  the  light  may  enter: 
while  I  can  lay  aside  the  ideas  which  are  in  my  memorf. 
.There  must  be,  then,  some  external  cause  of  this  living  im- 
pression whose  efficacy  I  cannot  overcome,     g  (>.   Some  of  these 

1  C/.  Oburuatio  ad  Rtvtnvonfm  libri  de  Fidei  et  RatlonU  eontrntv  a  Du- 

pitno  Jnqutlolo  editi.  inrnnf  Oclobri  pn-time  praitibiiU  /aclnm,  pub.  In  th* 

'    U.  End.  LIpa.,"  Dec  ITCn,  p.  OAS,  -id  An..  l>Brlii(nlt,  fi,  SMMI,  Rrdm&nn, 

i.  Diitens.  \i.  PC.  1.,  256-6;    Tk^dMe'.  I't.  III.,  H  .IKl,  385,  SUI-3,  U,  H. 

E.  OH,  jMqiiea.  2,  3!I0,  JBiiet,  3,  SR8,  OoWIU,  I,  387;  PIcblar.  Dtr  Th" 

<e  dtt  Ltibnit,  l,2Ki.  Miinchen.  1WRI;  Mnu'idoloffif.HT.H.ii.liU,  K.TOH, 

t,  2,  39T,  Janei,  2,  IIOI,  trans.  DnniMtn,  325^  Nolan,  lAtbnit,  Lit  Monti- 

e,  3ded.,  Paris.  lKi:<,  |>t>'  ^*^-  UII-  — Th. 
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to  it  doea  not  concern  them.     And  in  order  to  show  that  llw 
inconveniencea  whitli  ni«y  be  derived  from   reason  no  lonpr 
affect  them,  they  declare  that  what  tliey  luean  by  the  siibstaiuf 
of  the  body  dues  not  consist  in  extension  or  diiaension ;  sn4 
tliey  make  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  glorious  bolv'if 
.lesua  Christ  preserves  a  certain  oi-dinary  and  local  preseni*. 
hilt  congruous  with  his  position  in  the  exalted  place  where  ht 
if)  foimd,  altogether  ditferent  from  this  sacrajnentaJ  iirvsencF 
lierein  questioned,  or  from  his  miraculous  presence  by  vhich  br 
Hiiverus  the  church,  which  causes  him  to  be  not  eTer>'wlie» 
like  (iod,  but  there  where  he  prefers  to  lje.     This  is  the  view  of 
tlie  more  moderate,  bo  that,  in  order  to  show  the  absurdity  rf 
their  doctrine,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  entirf 
e:4sence  of  the  body  consists  only  in  extension,  and  in  tlul 
ivhich  is  solely  measured  thereby,  which  no  one,  so  Ear  ■>  1 
know,  has  yet  done.    This  whole  ditliculty  also  eoQcems  dM 
less  the  Reformers  who  follow  the  GalHcan  and  Belgian  conitv 
sions,  the  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Sendorair.  com]xised  ul 
people  of  the  two  confeasiona,  Augustan  and  Swiss.  confornMid 
to  the  Sason  confession,  destined  for  the  Council  of  Trent;  tie 
profession  of  faith  of  the  Reformers  who  came  to  the  Confer^iw 
of  Thorn,  convoked  under  the  authority  of  Vladislas,  Kio^  ut 
Poland,  and  the  constant  docti-ine  of  Calvin  and  of  Beza.  who  ha" 
declared  the  most  diatiuclly  and  the  most  strongly  of  evervhodj 
that  the  symbols  really  furnish  what  they  represent,  and  thai 
we  l»eoome  participants  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  iTirisl. 
Calvin,  after  having  refuted  those  who  content  themselves  with 
a  metai)horical  participation  of  thought  or  of  seal  and  widi  1 
union  of  faith,  adds  that  we  can  say  nothing  snifioiently  atnag 
to  establish  its  reality,  that  he  is  not  ready  to  subscribe  to,  !"► 
vided  we  avoid  everything  which  looks  to  the  circumscriptiM 
of  place  or  the  diffusion  of  dimension ;  so  that  it  appears  thd 
at  bottom  his  doctrine  was  that  of  Melauchthon  and  evai  rf 
Luther  (as  Calvin  himself  conjectured  in  one  of  hia  lettewj. 
cxcejit  that  in  aildition  to  the  condition  of  the  perception  of  tlw 
symbols  with  which  Luther  contents  himself,  he  demands  al* 
^eonditaoa  of  faith,  in  order  to  exclude  the  participatian  <J 
IliaTe  found  Calvin  so  positive  upon  tliiR  Pol 
I  phices  in  his  works,  and  even  ID  hi* 
'a  there  was  no  need  of  being  so,  thit  I  ^ 
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5  11.  Ph.  [I  ask  your  pardon  if  I  have  spoken  of  these  geutle- 
men  at-coriling  to  the  common  opinion.  I  remem1;>er  now  hav- 
ing remarked  that  some  very  clever  tlieologiana  of  the  Anglican 
church  liave  been  for  this  real  partic^ipation.  iiut  from  estab- 
lished principles  let  us  pass  to  the  a':ce]>led  hypotheses.  Those 
who  iulniit  tliat  they  are  only  hyjiotheses  often  cease  not  to 
inainttUn  them  with  warmth,  almost  an  if  assured  i)i'inoip]es, 
and  to  despise  contrary  probabilities.  It  would  he  nneudurable 
to  a  learned  professor  ti>  iwe  his  authority  ovevturned  in  an 
instant  by  a  new  i-oiner  who  should  reject  his  hypotheses ;  his 
authority,  [  say,  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  tliirty  or  forty 
years,  acquired  by  inneh  lalxir  at  night,  sustained  by  much 
Greek  and  Latin,  continued  by  a  general  tiadition  and  by  a 
venerable  beard.  All  the  arguments  which  we  can  employ  to 
convince  him  of  the  falsity  of  his  hypotliesis  will  be  as  little 
capable  of  iircvailing  upon  his  mind  as  the  efforts  Horeas  made 
to  (ronii)el  the  tiaveller  to  leave  his  cloak,  which  he  held  so 
much  the  more  firmly  as  the  wind  blew  with  more  violence, 

Tk.  In  reality  the  Coi>ernicaus  have  experienced  in  the  case 
of  their  a4;lver8arie3  that  hypotheses  recognized  as  such  ceased 
not  to  be  maintained  with  an  anient  zeal ;  and  the  Cartesians 
are  not  leas  positive  regarding  their  grooved  particles  and  little 
balls  of  the  second  element '  than  if  they  were  the  theorems  of 
Euclid ;  and  it  seems  that  zeal  for  onr  hypotheses  is  merely  a 
result  of  the  passion  we  have  of  making  ourselves  resiwcted. 
It  is  true  that  those  who  condemned  (Jalileo  believed  thai  the 
rest  of  the  earth  was  more  than  an  hyjwthesis,  for  they  judged 
it  in  conformity  with  Scripture  and  reiison.  lint  since  then  it 
has  been  perceived  that  reason  at  least  sustained  it  no  longer; 
and  as  for  Scripture,  Father  Fal)ry,  I'enitentiary  of  St.  Pet*r, 
an  excellent  theologian  and  philosopher,  pid>lishing  in  Home 
itself  an  Apology  for  the  Observations  of  Eustachio  Divini,' 

^Qf.  Xea  Euay*,VTelace,  antf,  p.  51,  l\w  U ;  Deac^itee,  Priaiip.  Philo*., 
Pt.  lU.,  H  82,  1)0.  The  "  RnjoveJ  paitl.'lBs  ■■  iimj  "  little  balU  of  [he  second 
•lomant "  are  &  part  of  the  ruTtlrai-thenr;  (r/.  anfti,  p,  .'iS2,  nnte  1).  Fur  the 
"  mtttn  ot  ths  fliM  and  seonnd  elemeiit "  and  the  K^neiils  of  iliu  "  perfect 
^baa  "  ot "  talU  of  the  wcond  elenient,"  <•/.  Princip.  Philo-..  Pt.  III..  548  «(. 
™The  Rotaa  of  J.  H.  von  Klrchmann  In  his  Oernian  trnns,  of  thli  work  of  I>eB- 
«UtM  {PkUo».  Bibliolliet..  Vol.  26,  2d  ed..  Heidelberg,  18HT)  are  a  valuable 
aid  In  Uw  Rtndr  of  the  theory.  -  Tr. 

■  Eiwtaclilo  Dtvlnl,  c  1620  — c.  Ilitin,  an  lUlian  mevhanlcian.  optldan,  and 
MlniBHCWC,  noted  for  hit  aklll  In  maUng  optical  Inalruoients,  especUiU^  ^V 
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a  famous  optioian,  hesitated  not  to  declare  that  it  was  only  pro- 
visionally that  they  understood  in  the  sacred  text  a,  true  move- 
ment of  the  sun,  and  that  if  the  view  of  Copernicus  were  found 
true,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  it  in  like  mait- 
ner  as  this  passage  of  Vei^l : 

terrsque  urbesque  recedunu' 
However,  they  did  not  cease  to  continue  in  Italy  and  in  Spain 
and  even  in  the  hereditary  states  of  the  emperor  to  suppress 
the  doctrine  of  Copernicus,  to  the  great  detriment  of  these  na- 
tions whose  scholars  might  have  raised  themselves  to  more 
beautiful  discoveries  bad  they  enjoyed  a  reasonable  and  philo 
sophic  liberty, 

S  12.  Pfi.  The  dominant  passions  appear  to  be  in  reality,  u 
you  say,  the  source  of  the  love  we  have  for  hypotheses:  bui 
they  also  extend  very  much  farther.  The  greatest  probatulitr 
in  the  world  will  avail  nothing  in  showing  his  injustice  tvu 
avaririous  and  ambitious  man;  and  a  lover  will  have  eveiy 
facility  in  the  world  for  allowing  himself  to  be  duped  by  hi 
mistress,  so  long  as  it  is  true  that  we  easily  believe  wbuefei 
we  wish,  and  according  to  the  remark  of  Vergil, 
qui  amant  Ipsi  Bibi  aomnia  finguat.* 
This  is  what  makes  them  make  use  of  two  meang  of  e*nijw»j 
the  most  ap])arent  probabililiea  when  they  attack  our  passiun* 
and  our  prejudices.  §  1;1.  The  first  is  to  think  that  there  may 
Ik'  sttuie  sopliistry  concealed  in  the  argument  which  they  oppow 
to  us.  §  14.  The  second  in  supposing  that  we  might  put  befoit^ 
hiiml  wholly  as  jiimxI  or  even  better  arguments  in  order  t«  Iwl 
the  iuivcrsan.  if  we  had  the  opportunitj-,  or  skill,  or  aid,  vhtnl 

«mi|ipk.  yens  llie  npulol  author  or  a  little  work  entitlsd  Brrvit  aniuilaliu  m 

Ifflriua  SulMrai Crijiliani  Hugtaii  [Haft.  Cvm.,  U«9,  4t«],  RoiDt,  ItA 

Hv<>.  ill  whicli  an  all^iupl  van  made  to  refute  Kuyfceiis'  theory  of  the  jituvt 
Salurii.  Divlni,  iHiwrver,  vas  iio  Lalinist,  and  probably  had  lillle  ibart  io 
the  bd.ik.  iiinlrlbiilinic  mrrvl;  "  his  pnlendeil  obaervstton  of  the  tkrt*  f^ 
nielHKlIrs":  the  reul  author  was  moat  likely  the  Jmiiil,  Hooore  Fibril.'. 
antr,  p.  .Vtl,  luite  2),  llBfeenB  reprinted  the  work  togetlier  with  hit  rrjii' 
Hrrrit  .inrrfio  mMtriualir  Salurnii  tui,  Han.  Com.,  IG60;  Mid  Didui  p^ 
llahiil  hia  rvjoinder.  Si'iitrmptilaHHt  pro  rta  amiotalione  in  wgtt.  SMtru.  i'- 
Hnfrtii.  •(•hvrjKiH  tyut  attrrHoium,  Bome,  1601.  On  the  whole  •ab>cct.<' 
Uiij)E*«*.  iX»pnt  tviiiplitet.  La  Haye,  ins-lSSO,  S  nila.,  pouuM,— Ti. 
».«■■•  3,  n-.-Ta. 
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we  must  have  to  discover  them.  §  15.  These  means  of  shield- 
ing themselves  from  conviction  are  sometimes  good,  but  they 
are  also  sophisms  when  the  matter  is  sufficiently  explained  and 
everything  has  been  taken  into  account;  for  after  that  there 
are  means  of  knowing  with  regard  to  all  upon  what  side  the 
probability  is  found.  Thus  there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that 
the  animaJs  have  been  formed  by  the  movements  of  an  intelli- 
gent agent,  rather  than  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  as 
there  is  no  one  who  doubts  in  the  least  whether  the  characters 
of  printing  which  form  an  intelligent  discourse  have  been 
brought  together  by  an  attentive  man,  or  by  a  confused  medley. 
I  should  think  then  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  us  to  suspend 
our  assent  in  these  instances ;  but  we  can  give  it  when  the 
probabihty  is  less  evident,  and  we  can  even  content  ourselves 
with  more  feeble  proofs  which  better  agree  with  our  inclina- 
tion, g  16.  It  appears  to  me  impracticable  for  the  truth  for  & 
man  to  lean  to  the  side  upon  which  he  sees  the  less  probability ; 
perception,  knowledge  and  assent  ara  not  arbitrary,  as  it  does 
not  depend  upon  me  to  see  or  not  to  see  the  agreement  of  two 
ideas,  when  my  spirit  is  turned  toward  them.  We  can  how- 
ever voluntarily  arrest  the  progress  of  our  researches;  without 
this  ignorance  or  error  could  not  in  any  case  be  a  sin.  It  is  in 
this  that  we  exercise  our  liberty.  It  is  true  that  in  the  in- 
stances where  we  have  no  interests,  we  embrace  the  common 
opinion,  or  the  view  of  the  first  comer ;  but  in  the  points  where 
our  happiness  or  misery  is  concerned,  the  mind  applies  itself 
more  seriously  to  weighing  the  probabilities,  and  I  think  that 
ill  this  case,  that  is,  when  we  are  attentive,  we  have  no  choice 
in  determining  ourselves  for  the  side  we  prefer,  if  between  the 
two  sides  there  are  differences  at  once  visible,  and  that  it  will 
be  the  greatest  probability  that  will  determine  our  assent 

7%.  I  am  of  your  opinion  at  bottom, 'and  we  have  given 
sufficient  explanation  upon  this  matter  iu  our  preceding  con- 
ferences when  we  spoke  of  liberty.  I  showed  then  that  we 
never'believe  what  we  wish,  but  rather  what  we  see  is  the  most 
apparent ;  and  that  nevertheless  we  can  make  ourselves  believe 
indirectly  what  we  wish  by  turning  away  the  attention  from  a 
disagreeable  object  in  order  to  apply  ourselves  to  another  which 
pleases  us.  This  makes  us  in  regarding  more  the  reasons  of 
a  favorite  side  beheve  at  laet  the  more  probable.     A&  iat  'Oo.« 
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three  sides,  and  the  consequent :  the  saidjignre  has  three  angles. 
Although,  again,  the  hypothetical  may  often  be  transformed 
into  the  categorical,  merely  by  changing  a  little  the  terms, 
as  if  instead  of  the  preceding  hypothetical,  I  said ;  the  angle* 
of  even;  jigure  with  three  sides  are  et/tuil  to  two  right  angles. 
The  Scholastics  have  hotly  disputed  de  constuntia  subjecti,  as 
they  called  it,  i.e.  how  the  proposition  made  upon  a  subject 
can  have  a  real  truth,  if  this  subject  does  not  exist.  The  fact 
is  that  the  truth  is  only  conditional,  and  says,  that  in  case  the 
subject  ever  exists,  it  will  be  found  such.  But  it  will  be 
further  demanded,  in  what  is  this  connection  founded,  since 
there  is  in  it  some  reality  which  does  not  deceive.  The  reply 
will  be,  that  it  is  in  the  connection  of  ideas.  But  it  will  be 
asked  in  reply,  where  would  these  ideas  be  if  no  mind  existed, 
aud  what  then  would  become  of  the  real  ground  of  this  cer- 
tainty of  the  eternal  truths?  This  leads  us  finally  to  the  ulti- 
mate ground  of  truths,  viz. :  to  that  Supreme  and  Universal 
Mind,  which  cannot  fail  to  exist,  whose  understanding,  to 
apeak  truly,  is  the  region  of  eternal  trutlis,  as  St.  Augustine 
has  recognized  and  expresses  in  a  sufficiently  vivid  way.'  And 
in  order  not  to  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur  to  this, 
we  must  consider  that  these  necessary  truths  contain  the  de- 
termining reason  and  tlie  regulating  principle  of  existences 
themselves,  and,  in  a  word,  the  laws  of  the  universe.  Thus 
these  necessary  truths  being  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
contingent  beings,  must  be  grounded  in  the  existence  of  a 

'  Aarellua  AagiiBliaus,  .354-430,  grounded  his  phlloBopliy  in  thp  principle  ol 
the  BbBDlnie  and  immedinte  cerininty  of  consclouBnesii  or  inner  experience. 
Cy.  De  Ueatn  Vita.  chap.  T ;  SoUi.  II.,  1  (antf,  p.  410.  note  1) ;  De  Vera  Relig.,  3», 
12tq.:  lJeTria.,X.,H.XIV..7.  In  this  certainty  of  the  iodlTidiuJconaclouB- 
neu,  i.e.  in  thought  Itself,  is  immediBtely  lurulvei]  the  Idea  of  Uod  in  whom 
exist  the  universal  triiUii  as  the  Ideas  or  uorms  of  Bll  reality.  <y.  De  Idtit,2: 
"  Bunt  namque  ideie  prlnclpales  (arran  quajdnm.  vel  rationes  rerum  slabiles  el 
IncoiDDiutabllHB,  qii»  fpwe  rormalie  Don  sunt  atqne  per  hnc  SBternw  >u  semper 
eodem  modo  se  habcntes,  iiuie  in  divtna  inlelligentia  coalinentnr,  et  quum 
Ipsie  neqae  orlantur  ueque  inlereant.  sevundnni  eas  lamen  funnaii  dlcitnr 
onine.  quod  iuterire  pixest  el  umne.  quod  oritur  et  interit." 

For  a  good  accaoot  of  Angugtine's  phllo«ophy,  cf.  UeberweK-Heinze,  Tth 
ed..  Berlin,  18H8,  S,  UT-11.%  especially  lOO-T,  Eng.  trans,  from  4tb  <3enii.  ed., 
New  York.  18TI,  1.  a33  iq..  especially  389-10;  Wlndolbaiid,  Hilt,  of  PhUot.. 
tmns.  by  Tufts,  27ii  tq.  Augustine's  works  fonu  Vols.  :&4T  nf  the  iMla 
Fathers  In  Higne.  Patml,  cur,  cnmpL.  Paris,  IKtS  tq,;  Eng.  trans,  by  Doda, 
m  vols,,  EdlDbnrgb,  lt<Tl-TT.  and  In  ftvhaff'a  lib,  A'tceiie  and  Post-XiMM 
Fallltri,  Vols,  1-fl,  Buffalo,  18SIJ-ttS.  — Ta. 
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77ie  argiimeiU  draini  fi-om  the  great  vnmber  of  the  approvere 
of  an  opinion  has  been  much  dispute*!  sines  the  lat#  M.  Nicole 
[xibllshed  bis  book  on  the  churuh ; '  but  all  that  may  be  drawn 
from  this  ar^nunent,  when  the  question  is  of  approving  a  reason 
and  not  of  attesting  a  fact,  may  be  reduced  merely  to  what  I 
have  just  said  And  as  one  hundred  horses  do  not  run  faster 
than  one  horse,  though  they  can  di-jw  more,  so  it  is  with  one 
hundred  men  as  «»m[jared  with  one  single  man ;  they  cannot 
go  more  justly,  but  they  will  work  more  effectively ;  they  ean- 
not  judge  better,  but  they  will  be  o-upabie  of  furnishing  more 
matter  npiin  whieh  the  judgment  may  lie  exercised.  This  is 
the  meaning  of  the  proverb :  plus  vtiUnt  ocidi  qunm  oeulujt.  \^'e 
notice  it  in  the  councils,  where  really  a  multitude  of  considera- 
tions are  put  upon  the  carpet  which  would  perhaps  escape  one 
or  two,  but  they  nin  a  risk  often  of  not  taking  the  better  side 
in  eont-tuding  upon  all  these  considerations,  when  there  are 
no  skilful  ]ierson3  charged  with  directing  and  weighing  them. 
Hence  some  judicious  theologians  of  the  Roman  party,  seeing 
that  the  authority  of  the  church,  i.e.  that  of  the  most  exalted 
in  dignity  and  the  most  snppoi-ted  by  the  multitude,  could  not 
l>e  certain  in  a  matter  of  reasoning,  have  reduced  it  to  the  mere 
attestation  of  the  facta  under  the  name  of  tradition.  This  was 
th*"  opinion  oi  Henry  Holden,'  an  Knglishman.  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  Analysis  of  the  Faith," 
in  which,  following  the  principles  of  the  "  Commonitorium  "  of 
Vincent  de  Lerins."  he  maintained  that  we  cannot  make  new 

1  Cf.  ante.  p.  530.  note  1.  —To. 

*  Henr7  Holden.  isn>-l(jtrj,  vnw  an  EiiKlixb  Roman  Cnlholii?  dttine,  who 
^radiuteil  at  tb«  Sorlianne.  and  waa  appninled  PnilesuDr  at  Tbculosy  there. 
In  I(HT  he  peKtioned  Ihe  Hoiute  of  Comiiioiis  fur  loleralinn  «t  the  Calbolica, 
prnvidod  they  would  lake  the  oath  nf  allejciauce.  Bis  IHHiim  fittfi  AnnlytU, 
a  c^nH«e  exiHMftinn  of  Ihe  (^iholk-  ariiflee  al  failh  as  <ll8tlii|niiBhFd  Irotn 
■natlt^re  of  ii|iiiilon.  npnenred  at  Pari*,  KIA2,  with  an  ippeDdli  wnsfsliUR  or  a 
HhoTt  trcntl«e  <m  tb-hism.  It  was  reprinted  al  Paris.  lliHS.  ITIiT.  ai  CulnKne, 
IiiW.  17&!.  Eixg.  itans..  liy  "  W.  U.,"  IHIW.  Dupin,  who  glVHi  a  full  abiitnwl 
of  IhB  book  111  hie  Bilil.  ilri  Auf.  tccU:.  Ull.  toin.  IT,  pp.  l!H~a»3,  n>nsiders 
him  one  of  the  ahlest  I'ontrflveraialiHtii  of  his  lime.  In  Ifififi  be  wa*  ehKagwl 
In  a  coDtniversy  with  Antolne  Amanld,  the  Janaeiiliit  (</.  aMt,  p.  ViS,  note  4), 
and  hlR  letten  to  Arnauld  were  printed  fn  later  editions  nt  the  Anatf^nt, — Ta. 

■  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  of  QbUIc  origin,  who  died  about  490.    His  Aib-erma 

three  years  after  the  Conncll  of  Ephesua,  enerfceticaJly  afltrmii  the  autbority 
at  tradition  Bgaiust  all  relltrtoiiB  and  doclrinal  iiiii ovations.  In  ebap.  2  of  thla 
irs  Ibe  latooiii  Ihreefold  tctil  uf  orthodoxy  ;  "(Juod  semper, 
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decisions  in  the  church,  and  that  all  the  bishops  assembled  ic 
council  can  do  is  to  attest  the  fact  of  the  doctrine  received  iu 
their  dioceses.  The  principle  ia  specious  so  long  aa  we  conttnuf 
in  generalities ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  fact,  it  is  found  that 
in  different  countries  different  opinions  have  been  received  fot 
a  long  time ;  and  in  the  same  countries  also  they  have  gone 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  notwithstanding  the  axgumeiits 
of  Arnaiild  against  insensible  changes ;  besides  often  witliout 
confining  themselves  t-o  attest  them,  they  have_  t^en  it  upm 
themselves  to  judge.  It  is  also  at  bottom  the  opinion  of  Grrt- 
ser.'  a  learned  Jesuit  of  Bavaria,  author  of  another  Analrsii  uf 
Faith,  approved  by  the  theologians  of  his  order,  that  the  ihunli 
may  judge  controversies  by  malting  new  articles  of  faith,  aior* 
the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  promised  it,  although  most 
frequently  they  try  to  disguise  this  view,  especially  in  Fraaw. 
as  if  the  ehiirch  were  only  to  expl^n  doctrines  already  estab- 
lished. Hut  the  explanation  is  a  statement  already  receirfi- 
or  a  new  one  which  they  believe  may  be  drawn  from  the  rf- 
ceived  doctrine.  Practice  is  most  frequently  opposed  to  lb* 
first  sense,  and  in  the  second,  what  can  the  new  statemeni 
which  is  established  be  but  a  new  article  ?  I  am  not,  howerer, 
of  the  opinion  that  we  despise  antiquity  in  the  matter  of  relig- 
ion ;  and  I  also  believe  that  we  may  say  that  God  has  pr- 
served  the  truly  ecumenical  councils  hitherto  from  all  e 
couti-arv  to  wholesome  doctrine.  For  the  rest,  sectarian  pffj- 
lutice  is  a  strange  thing.  I  have  seen  people  embrace  viiii 
ardor  an  opinion  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  is  received  in  thrit 
order,  or  even  solely  because  it  is  contrary  to  that  of  a  man  <^ 
a  religion  or  of  a  nation  which  they  do  not  like,  although  th 

qual  ubiigu?,  (]und  ab  omnlboa  credltnm  eat."  The  work  hu  been  tiSUi  If 
BbIuzv,  PHtIs,  Via.  leiSK  vm.  Kliiptel,  VierUR,  180H,  PuBe;,  Oxfoid.  1^ 
Hvriag.  Kivelaii.  ISX}.  and  others;  Eng.  tnni.  hy  Flower,  Ijoaitm.  IW^ 
See  nlso  Mltrnr,  I'atrvl.  Tbnil.  cur.  compl..  Vol.  1,  p.  91),  I'arb,  i**^  >• 
tall  M<ii>uiil  «t  ll  Is  iciTeo  Iu  Smith- Wmce,  Diet,  of  ChriM.  Hiofi..  i.  IBt- 
1I.W.-TR. 

>Ja<-.  lir«t»i^r.  lSt<l-lti-.>S,  B  lenrned  Jeanlt,  «u  Pro[enor  at  PUloXftf 
■ml  vnrioua  \t*nt.  nl  Theology  at  IngoUtadt  for  twaDty-foar  yean.  A  b* 
ot  liuitifiiiw  vrudllloD,  Hud  a  volumlnoiu  author,  he  waa  lacking  iq  ta«w>i' 
critli'al  |>owpr,  and  wu  rer;  hanh  and  bitter  la  dfimaaloD.  It  !•  lald  of  ti* 
thai,  w he II  a«k«l  by  the  nuglat  rate*  Ol  Harckdort  to  Swabia,  hit  Mitl^bff 
for  his  portrait  to  be  placed  In  the  town  hall,  he  lafttaed  it,  aaying  tbrf  ^ 

'"e  thervln  (or  the  head  of  an  aia.    Hit  eomplat«  worka  appMi^  * 

-T».  1T38  s^.,  IT  voU.,  (ol.  — Ta. 
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question  had  almost  no  connection  with  the  religion  or  the 
interests  of  the  people.  They  did  not  know  perhaps  what  was 
in  reality  the  source  of  their  zeal ;  but  I  knew  that,  upon  the 
first  news  that  such  an  one  had  written  this  or  that  thing,  they 
would  ransack  the  libraries  and  puzzle  their  brains  to  {ind 
something  to  refute  it.  This  it  is  which  is  practised  so  often 
by  those  who  maintain  theses  in  the  universities  and  who  seek 
to  distinguish  themselves  against  their  adversaries.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  doctrines  prescribed  in  the  Symbolic  books 
of  the  sect,  even  among '  the  Protestants,  which  we  are  often 
obliged  to  embrace  with  an  oath  ?  which  some  think  signi- 
iies  with  us  only  the  obligation  to  profess  what  these  books 
or  formularies  contain  of  Holy  Scripture;  in  which  they  are 
contradicted  by  others.  And  in  the  religious  orders  of  the 
Kunian  party,  without  contenting  themselves  with  the  doctrines 
established  in  their  church,  they  prescribe  narrower  limits  to 
those  who  teach  them ;  witness  the  propositions  the  teaching 
of  which  in  their  schools  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  Claudio 
Aequaviva*  (if  I  am  not  mistaken),  defends.  It  would  be  well 
(to  mention  it  in  passing)  to  make  a  systematic  collection  of 
the  propositions  determined  and  censured  by  councils,  popes, 
bisliops,  superiors,  faculties,  which  would  be  of  use  in  ecclesi- 
astical liistory.  We  may  distinguish  between  teaching  and 
embracing  an  opinion.  There  is  no  oath  in  the  world  nor  pro- 
hibition which  can  force  a  man  to  abide  in  the  same  opinion, 
for  opinions  are  involuntary  in  themselves :  but  he  may  and 
should  abstain  from  teaching  a  doctrine  which  is  regarded  as 
dangerous,  unless  he  finds  himself  compelled  thereto  by  his 
conscience.  In  this  case  he  must  declare  himself  sincerely  and 
leave  bis  post  when  be  has  l>een  charged  with  teaching ;  sup- 
posing, however,  that  he  can  do  so  without  exposing  himself 
to  an  extreme  danger  which  might  force  him  to  leave  without 

'  (>«rbanll.  Erdmaiin,  Hiiit  .lai^quei  read:  "parmi"  ;  Jftn«t  reads:  "pm," 
i.e. -by.''— Tr, 

*  ClHDdJoa  AqiiBvlva,  1S43-1S1.'S.  Oenenl  ot  the  Jeaalu,  UBl-Kiin.  For  a 
brief  fkCMiiint  of  bit  Ratio  Slu(lio>-um,  ItiWl,  cf.  HuKhes.  iMj/ola  and  Iht  Edii- 
ealional  Snitrm  of  the  Jnulli,  pp.  141  tq.  (In  The  cireat  Educators  Series,  ed. 
b7  Nicolas  Hurraif  Butler),  New  York:  Chaa.  Scribner'a  Sons,  1SS)2.  For  the 
text  of  the  Ratio,  and  a  fall  account  ol  Its  growth  from  Ita  prelimlnar;  to  its 
final  form,  with  the  letters  of  Aquaviva  and  other  documents,  e/,  Monnmtnla 
Otrmai^m  Fmdagogica,  BerllD,  A.  HftfmaiiD  &  Co.,  I88«  aq.,  Bd.  V.,  Tom.  II. 
— Ta. 
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fame.  We  see  but  little  otlier  means  of  reeonoilinK  tbe  rights 
of  the  public  ami  of  tlie  individual ;  the  one  iM-ini;  under  olili- 
gatioii  tt)  prevent  what  it  judges  bad,  and  the  other  not  heinf 
able  to  dispense  with  the  duties  demanded  by  his  i-ons<-ieiiee. 

S  IS.  Ph.  This  opjHisition  between  the  public  and  th>'  iudi- 
vidiiiil  and  even  between  the  piiblii^  opinions  of  rlifferent  «vti 
is  an  inevitable  evil,  Unt  often  these  very  ojjjiositions  aremily 
apt>iii'ent  and  consist  only  in  the  formulas.  1  am  cibli};c<l  al*i 
to  .-!ay,  in  ordci'  t»  be  just  to  the  human  race,  that  there  are  nit 
so  many  people  involved  in  error  as  is  ordinarily  supiKj.^rti 
Not  that  I  tliiuk  that  they  embrace  the  trntli,  Imt  lieiause  isi 
reality  ujion  the  doctrines  npira  which  they  make  so  nnu-h  s!ir, 
they  have  absolutely  no  (tositive  ojiinion,  ami  liecan.se  with"iii 
haviiifr  examined  anything  and  witboiit  havint;  in  the  mind  ilif 
most  HuperticiiU  ideas  niion  tlie  matter  in  qnestion.  they  ajv 
resolved  to  hold  themselves  fast  to  their  party,  a,s  soldiers  "■hi' 
do  not  examine  the  cause  they  defend :  and  if  the  life  of  a  Liii:i 
shows  tliat  be  has  no  sineere  regard  for  i-eligiou.  it  is  sulfitii'nt 
for  biiu  to  have  the  hand  and  tonpue  reiwly  to  maintain  tlie 
coTiinion  o]iiniou,  in  oi-der  to  <'ommend  himself  to  those  niiocati 
]>nK'un'  him  supjiort. 

Til.  This  justice  which  you  render  to  the  human  r.u-e  (1i*j 
not  redound  to  its  praise:  and  men  wonid  be  more  excusable  in 
followiu^'  their  opinions  than  in  disf^isin):  them  for  the  wkf 
of  their  inli'rcsls.  l'erha|is,  however,  there  is  more  sincerity  in 
their  deeds  than  you  se*'m  to  jrive  any  one  to  understand.  Fur 
witboTit  any  knowledge  of  a  rejison,  they  can  i>erhaps  attain  to 
an  hnji}i<-!t  fuilh  by  sidniiittinji  themselves  in  general  ami  simif- 
times  blindly,  but  often  in  .ijooil  faith,  to  the  judj^nent  of  otlim 
whose  authority  tliey  have  once  recognized.  It  is  true  thattbe 
interest  tbey  tind  therein  contributes  to  this  submission,  luit 
this  diH's  not  prevent  tlieui  at  hist  from  ff>nnin:.;  an  ojiiiiion. 
Tliey  aic  lontcutwl  in  the  Roman  church  with  this  almnst 
implicit  faith,  not  iierhaps  having  any  article  thereupon,  due  to 
the  revelation  which  is  judged  absolutely /wn-fdwit-nfir/thereU' 
and  vhieh  is  considered  as  necessary  ntcenKitalf  tnflU.  i.r.  th( 
belief  of  which  is  a  condition  alwolntely  necessary  to  salvation 
And  they  are  all  nKeuUale  pnrcepti,  by  the  necessity  therein 
tanght  (^  obeying  the  church,  as  t^ey  call  it,  and  uf  tpni^  ill 
Otifc  'vhicK  is  viroposed  therein,  all  under  pain  <i 
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mortal  sia.  But  this  necessity  demands  only  a  reasonable  do<:-il- 
ity  and  does  not  (compel  absolute  assent,  according  to  the  most 
learned  doctors  of  this  church.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  himself 
believed,  however,  that  nothing  was  lietter  than  this  faith  of  a 
child  who  submits  himself  to  an  established  authority,  and  he 
relates  with  approval  the  statement  of  a  dying  man,  who  esca^ied 
the  dpvii  by  this  tircle,  which  they  heard  him  often  repeat : 


CHAPTER   XXI 

UK  THE   DIVISION    OF   TIIK   SriKKCES 

§  1.  Fli.  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  course,  and  all  the 
operations  of  the  understanding  are  explained.  Our  purpose  is 
nut  to  enter  into  the  detail  indeed  of  our  knowledge,  yet  it  will 
I>erhaps  be  proper  here,  before  we  conclude,  to  make  a  general 
review  by  considering  the  division  of  the  sciences.  All  that 
ran  entf  r  into  the  sphere  of  human  understanding  is  either  the 
iiatui-e  of  things  in  themselves,  or  in  the  second  place,  man  in  the 
(:hai'act«r  of  an  agent,  tending  towards  his  end  and  in  pai-ticular 
towards  his  happiness,  or  in  the  third  place  the  means  of  a<>quir- 
ing  and  <'onimuiiicating  knowle<lge.  Science  then  is  divided 
into  thi-ee  kinds,  i  'J.  The  tirst  is  Phi/nieii  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, which  coiuprises  not  only  bodies  and  their  properties,  as 
number,  figure,  lint  also  spiiits,  flod  himself  and  the  angels. 
g  ;{,  The  second  is  Practical  Philosopkj/ or  EfkicB,  which  teaches 
the  means  of  obtaining  good  and  useful  things,  and  projMJses  to 
itself  not  only  the  knowle^lge  of  the  truth,  but  also  the  practice 
of  that  which  is  right  §  4.  Finally,  the  third  is  Logic  or  the 
knowledge  of  signs,  foi'  Aoyot  signifies  wonl.  We  need  sitpis  of 
our  ideas  to  enable  u.h  to  comnnmioate  our  thoughts  to  one 
another,  as  well  as  to  register  them  for  our  own  use.  Perhaps 
if  we  should  consider  distinctly  and  with  all  possible  care  that 
this  last  kind  of  science  revolves  about  ideas  and  words,  we 
should  have  a  logic  and  criticism '  different  from  that  which  has 
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hitherto  been  seen.  Aud  these  three  kinds,  Physics,  Ethics, 
and  Logic,  are  like  three  great  provinces  in  the  intellectual 
woi'ld.  entirely  separate  aud  distinrt  the  one  from  the  other. 

Th.  This  division  has  already  been  a  celebrated  one  amDiig 
the  ancients ;  for  under  Loyic  they  comprised,  as  you  do,  all 
that  lelates  to  words  and  to  the  explication  of  our  thoughts : 
Arlet  dicmdi.  Nevertheless,  there  is  some  difficulty  therein; 
for  the  science  of  reasoning,  of  judgment,  of  invention  appears 
very  different  from  the  knowledge  of  the  etymologies  of  words 
and  the  use  of  languages,  which  is  something  indefinite  and 
arbitrary.  Farther,  in  explaining  words,  we  are  obliged  to  make 
an  incursion  into  the  sciences  themselves,  as  appears  by  the 
dictionaries ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  cauuot  treat  of  science 
without  giving  at  the  same  time  definitions  of  the  terms.  But 
the  principal  difficulty  found  in  this  division  of  the  sciences  is 
that  each  part  appears  to  absorb  the  whole ;  in  the  fii-at  place, 
Ethics  and  Logic  will  fall  into  Physics,  taken  as  generally  as 
you  have  just  stated;  for  in  speaking  of  spirits,  i.e.  of  sub- 
stances having  understanding  aud  will,  and  in  explaining  this 
understanding  to  the  bottom,  you  will  make  it  include  all  logic ; 
and  in  explaining  in  the  doctrine  of  spirits  what  belongs  to  tiif 
will,  it  would  be  necessary  to  speak  of  good  and  evil,  of  happi- 
ness and  misery,  and  it  will  only  depend  upon  you  to  push  this 
doctrine  far  enough  to  make  it  include  all  practical  {thilosophy.  " 
In  return,  all  might  be  included  in  practical  philosophy  as  serv- 
ing for  our  happiness.  You  know  that  Theology  is  rightly  con- 
sidered as  a  practical  science,  and  .rurispmdenee  as  well  as 
Medicine  ai'C  not  less  bo  ;  so  tliat  the  doctrine  of  humau  happi- 
ness or  of  our  good  and  ill  will  absorb  all  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  should  we  desire  to  explain  sufficiently  all  the  meant; 
serving  the  end  which  reason  ]iropose,s  to  itself.  Thus  it  is 
that  Zwinger  has  included  all  in  his  "  Magnum  theatrum  rit£ 
humani,"  which  Heyerling  has  disturlieti  by  arranging  In  alpha- 
betical order.'     And  in  treating  all  matters  in  dictionaries  fol- 

>  Lauretil  Beyerllnck.orBetorlynck,  inTS-](12T,  a  Flemlsli  achoUr.ProtpssoT 
at  Poetry  and  Rhetoric-  at  VhuIi,  luid  Canon  uF  the  Antwerp  Cathedral.  pii1>- 
liahed.  with  adilitluna  and  uorrMlious,  the  Theatram  I'ilm  humanm  nt  Zwingn 
it/,  ante.  p.  MS,  note  t).  with  the  title  Magnum  thtatrum  vUm  huinoiitt. 
Cologne,  Iii.11,  8  vnln.,  rol.  Schaarschmldt  stHles  that  this  oeir  edition  )n 
al{Jiabetlpa]  nnler  la.  In  Fart,  worlb  less  than  the  uld  redsotltiu  of  the  book, 
which  handlnl  the  niateriala  systctnuticatly  in  their  esaentlal  aapvcta.  — Tb. 
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OQ  this  point,  I  thiuk  they  would  have  made  but  little  advance, 
and  would  have  left  us  only  an  empirical  geometry  such  as 
that  of  the  Egyptians  apparently  was,  and  such  as  that  of  the 
Chinese  seems  still  to  be;  this  would  have  deprived  us  of  the 
most  worthful  physical  and  meclianical  knowledge  which 
geometry  has  caused  us  tu  discover,  aud  which  is  unknown 
wherever  our  geometry  is  unknown.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  iu  foltowtiig  the  senses  and  their  images  we  should  fall 
into  errors;  inuf-h  the  same  as  we  see  that  all  those  who  are 
not  instructed  in  exact  geometry  receive  as  an  indubitable  truth 
upon  trust  in  their  imagination,  that  two  lines  continually 
approaching  each  other,  must  finally  meet;  while  geometers 
give  contrary  instances  in  the  case  of  certain  lines  called 
asymptotes.  But  besides  this  we  should  be  deprived  of  what 
I  value  most  highly  in  geometrj-  as  related  to  reflection,  viz. : 
permitting  us  to  OAtcli  a  glimpse  of  the  true  source  of  eternal 
truths  and  of  the  means  of  making  us  comprehend  their  neces- 
sity, a  matter  which  the  confused  ideas  of  the  sense-images 
could  nut  show  us  distinctly.  You  will  say  to  me  that  Euclid 
was  obliged,  however,  to  confine  himself  to  certain  ai^ionis 
whose  evidence  is  seen  only  confusedly  by  means  of  the 
images.  I  agree  with  you  that  he  has  limited  himself  to  these 
axioms,  but  it  was  lietter  for  him  to  limit  himself  to  a  small 
numlier  of  truths  of  this  nature  which  appeared  to  him  the 
simplest  an<l  to  deduce  from  them  the  others  which  another 
less  exact  would  also  have  taken  as  certain  without  demonstra- 
tion, than  to  leave  many  of  them  undemonst rated,  and  what  is 
worse,  to  allow  people  the  liberty  of  extending  their  laxity 
according  to  their  fancy.  Vou  see  then,  sir,  that  what  you 
and  your  friends  have  said  regarding  the  connection  of  ideas 
AS  the  true  source  of  truths  needs  explicjition.  If  you  are 
willing  to  content  yourself  with  the  confused  sight  of  this 
connection,  you  weaken  the  exactness  of  demonstrations,  and 
£uclid  has  done  incomparably  better  in  reducing  all  to  defini- 
tions and  to  a  small  number  of  axioms,  Yet  if  you  wish  this 
connection  of  ideas  to  be  distinctly  seen  and  expressed,  you 
will  be  obliged  to  recur  to  definitions  and  identical  axioms, 
as  I  claim;  and  sometimes  you  will  be  obliged  to  content 
yourself  with  some  axioms  less  primitive,  aa  Euclid  and 
rchimedes  have  done,  when  you  hnd  difKculty  iu  attaining  a 
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medicinal  diet  com  prising  these  exeitises ;  and  this  ubarrv)ilv« 
will  serve  also  the  tiettei-  to  discover  the  eaiises  of  this  diwaua 
But  we  laight  fiirtlier  sjieak  of  this  in  iiie«lioinal  Ic^c  wlwrt 
the  question  is  alwiit  tlie  art  of  disi^uveriiig  i-emedies,  anil  iotfa 
history  of  medicine,  in  i>rder  Ui  show  how  remedies  have  cmi 
to  the  knowledge  nf  men,  and  that  it  is  often  by  the  aid  uf  a 
]>le  empirics  and  even  i;harlataiis.  Iteverovii-iiis,'  in  a  rvQui 
alile  boolt  un  aneient  medicine,  drawn  wholly  from  autboraiHt 
physicians,  would  have  rendered  lijs  work  still  more  ti»eful,  il 
lie  had  passed  down  to  modern  atithottt.  We  se*-,  by  tliia  tl 
line  and  the  same  truth  may  liave  many  places  aM-ot^ing  to  tb 
ililTerent  relations  it  can  have.  Those  who  ai-range  a  libwy 
very  often  do  nut  know  where  to  place  c^rtaiD  books,  beiDg  is 
suspense  Iietweeu  two  or  three  places  etjiially  suitable. 
let  us  now  sjieak  mdy  of  general  doctrines  and  put  aside  paitv- 
idar  faints,  history  and  languages.  1  lind  twu  priDcipal  dii^** 
sitions  of  all  dotttriual  truths,  eaih  of  wbicli  shoulJ  Iutc  ib 
deserts  and  which  it  would  be  well  to  unite.  The  one  < 
be  ugathetic  and  theoretic,  ranking  trutlis  a<.i!or<.Ung  to  the  »nlA 
of  proofs,  as  the  mathematicians  d^  so  tliat  wudi  pr<i[>i»itii« 
woidd  come  after  those  on  which  it  <Iei>euds.  The  other  Jis)* 
sitiou  would  lie  (uiu/yd'fandpi-ad'fa/,  cummeucing  with  thmti 
of  men,  i.e.  with  the  gixids  whose  consummation  is  hapjuuHA 
aud  seekiun  in  iii'iler  the  means  available  for  aciuiring  tbw 
goods  or  avi.iiiling  tin'  contrary  evils.  These  two  methods  hv 
pla<-e  in  genera!  eucycloijedia.  while  some  have  practised  tM 
in  particular  sciences ;  for  geometry  itself,  treated  ayntJiBt)i«% 
by  Eucbd  as  a  science,  has  lieen  treated  by  snme  others «* 
art,  and  ndglit  nevertheless  l>e  treated  denmnstrnttvety  m  ' 
this  form,  which  would  show  indeed  some  invention ;  itn  if.* 


I  Here 
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ments  and  historical  observations  may  be  uf  use  to  us  as 
regards  the  health  of  our  bodies  and  the  L>onveuiences  of  life. 

7%.  I  admit  that  physics  as  a  whole  will  never  be  a  [wr- 
fect  science  among  us,  but  we  shall  not  cease  to  be  able  to 
have  some  physical  science,  and  indeed  we  have  already  soinu 
specimens  of  it.  For  esaiaple,  niBt;netology  may  puss  for 
such  a  science,  for,  making  a  few  suppositions  liased  upon 
experience,  we  can  demonstrate  from  them  by  a  certain  inft'r- 
ence  a  number  of  phenomena  which  really  occur  as  we  see  tliut 
reason  declares.  We  ought  not  to  hope  to  give  a  reason  for 
all  experiments,  as  indeed  the  geometers  have  not  yet  proved 
all  tlieir  axioms;  but  just  aa  tliey  are  satisfied  to  deducii  a 
large  uumljer  of  theorems  from  a  small  number  of  principles 
of  the  reason,  so  is  it  sufficieut  that  the  physicists  by  moans 
of  certain  principles  of  experience  give  a  reason  for  a  multi- 
tude of  phenomena  and  can  iudeed  prove  them  in  practice, 

S  11.  Ph.  Since  then  our  faculties  are  not  titt«d  to  make  ua 
discern  the  internal  fabric  of  bodies,  we  must  (Kinsider  that  it 
is  enouj^h  that  they  discover  to  us  the  existence  of  God,  and  ft 
sufficiently  extended  knowledge  of  ourselves  to  instruct  us  in 
our  duties  and  in  our  greatest  interests,  particularly  aa  related 
to  eternity.  And  I  think  I  am  right  in  inferring  therefrom 
that  moralitf/  is  the  propi'r  nciencf.  iind  the  ImjtoiiitTU  butinemi  of 
vuiukiitil  in  general,  a»,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diffei-ent  art»  which 
are  coHvemant  about  different  part*  nf  nature  are  t!i«  lot  of  par- 
licuiar  men.  It  may  be  said,  for  example,  that  ignorance  of 
the  use  of  iron  is  a  reason  in  the  countries  of  America,  where 
nature  has  spread  abroad  abundantly  all  kinds  of  gootls,  for  the 
lack  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life.  Thus 
very  far  from  despising  the  science  of  nature,  j  12.  [  hold, 
that  if  this  study  is  directed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  may  be  of 
greater  use  to  the  human  race  than  all  that  lias  been  done  up 
to  this  time;  and  he  who  invented  jirintJn^',  who  discovered 
tlie  use  of  the  compass,  and  who  made  known  the  virtue  of 
luinquina.  has  contributed  more  to  the  projiagation  of  knowl- 
edge and  to  the  a<lvancement  of  the  useful  conveniences  of 
life,  and  has  saved  more  people  from  the  grave,  than  thn 
foosders  of  colleges  and  hospitals  and  other  monutnentH  of 
the  most  exemplary  charity,  which  hare  been  built  at  great 
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Th.   You  could  aay  nothing,  sir,  more  to  my  liking.      ' 
morality  or  piety,  very  far  from  favoring  the  incuitivity  of  _._ 
tain  idle  quietists,  must  impel  us  to  cultivate  the  arts,     An<J3 
as  I  said  not  long  since,  a  better  police  would  be  able  to  briuj 
us  some  day  a  much  better  medical  science  ttian  that  we  faavi 
at  present.     We  cannot  preach  this  doctrine  enough,  next  tot" 
the  care  for  virtue. 

§  13.  Ph.  Although  I  recommend  experiments,  I  do  not 
despise  probable  hypotlieses.  They  may  lead  us  to  new  dis- 
coveries, and  are,  at  least,  a  great  aid  to  the  memory,  Rnt 
our  mind  has  a  great  tendency  to  go  too  fast  and  to  be  satis- 
fied with  certain  superficial  appearances,  for  lack  of  taking 
the  necessary  time  and  trouble  to  apply  them  to  a  multitude 
of  phenomena. 

Th.  The  art  of  discovering  the  causes  of  phenomena,  or 
tnie  hypotheses,  is  like  the  art  of  deciphering,  in  which  an 
ingenious  conjecture  often  greatly  shortens  the  road.  Lonl 
Bacon  began  to  put  the  art  of  experimenting  into  precepts, 
and  Chevalier  Boyle '  had  a  great  talent  for  practising  it. 
But  if  the  art  of  employing  experiments  and  of  drawing  con- 
sequences therefrom  is  not  joined  with  it,  we  shall  never 
with  tlie  utmost  cost  attain  to  what  a  man  of  great  penetration 
might  discover  at  first  sight.  Descartes,  assuredly  such  a  man, 
has  made  a  similar  remark  in  one  of  his  letters  '  regarding  tlie 
method  of  the  Chancellor  of  England;  and  Spinoza  (whom  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  quote  when  he  says  a  good  thing)  in  one  of 
Ilia  letters '  to  the  late  Mr.  Oldenburg,  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  England,  printed  among  the  posthumous  works  of 
this  subtle  Jew,  makes  a  similar  reflection  upon  a  work  of 
Boyle,  who,  to  speak  the  truth,  stops  a  little  too  much  to 
draw  from  a  great  number  of  fine  experiments  no  other  con- 

"  Cf.  ante,  p.  324.  iiote  2.  —  Tb. 

"  The  remark  here  relerred  to  by  Leibnitz  M  occurring  in  one  of  Deaoartn' 
letters  has  nut  an  yet  been  lonnit  In  any  ot  those  now  extant ;  and ,  m  mention 
is  mwle  ol  BKcon  in  Splnnza's  remark  cited  immediately  after,  ii  Is  possible 
that  Leibnitz  Miofuunded  the  tvii  anthors,  a  Uiing  which  might  readily  ha]^ien. 
eBpeclnlly  us  Leibnilz  was  otien  nut  ot  the  reach  ot  books  when  c»ra[Hwin^ 
Ids  worts,  asprobxhly  In  this  rase,  rf.  antr,  p.  8.  note  I.  — Tn. 

•  Vf.  BplDota,  Opera,  ed.  Van  Vloteu  and  Land,  2. 19 :  "Bed  interim  newio, 
cm  clarlssimna  vir  hoc"  (ir.  ttniverssl  mecliBniem )  "  ideo  solllcite  eciaetur 
colllgere  ex  hoc  suo  expcrlmento;  cum  Jam  hoc  a  Varnlamlo,  et  poctea  a 
Cartesio  satis  anperque  demonBiratum  sit."  —  Tb. 
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the  same  as  the  libraries)  following  the  four  fm-ultieg  (iw  they 
are  cidled)  of  theology,  jimsprudenee,  mediciue  and  philoa<))ihy, 
and  have  afterwards  arranged  the  titles  of  each  faculty  afcortl- 
ing  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  principal  terms  entering 
into  the  inecri|)tion  of  the  books:  this  lightened  the  tMsk  of 
these  authors,  because  they  had  no  need  to  see  the  book  or  to 
understand  the  matter  which  the  book  treats,  but  it  dws  nut 
sufficiently  serve  others,  at  least  it  does  not  make  references  in 
the  titles  to  others  of  parallel  signification ;  for  not  to  speak  of  a 
number  of  mistakes  they  have  made,  we  see  that  often  one  and 
the  same  thing  is  called  by  different  names,  as,  for  example, 
obMrixitioHta  jnrin,  miaceUanm,  conjtctanen,  elfcta,  temeBtria, 
probabilia,  benedicta,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  inscriptions; 
such  Ixraks  of  the  jurisconsults  signify  only  the  miscellanies  of 
the  Roman  Law.  This  is  why  the  systematic  disposition  of  the 
materials  ia  without  doubt  the  best,  and  we  may  join  with  it 
alphabetical  indices  very  full  according  to  the  terms  and  the 
authors.  The  civil  and  reeeivfld  division,  aecording  to  the  fuur 
faculties,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Tkfolryy  treats  of  eternal 
felicity  and  all  tliat  relates  thereto,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  thf 
soul  and  the  conscience ;  it  is  like  a  jurispnidence  which  regards 
what  is  said  to  exist  deforo  inferno  and  employs  invisible  siib- 
stances  and  intelligences :  Jurisprudence  has  for  its  object  gov- 
ernment and  the  laws,  whose  end  is  the  happiness  of  men  so 
far  as  the  external  and  sensible  can  contribute  thereto:  but  it 
regards  principally  only  that  which  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  spirit,  and  does  not  enter  much  farther  into  the  iletail  of 
material  things  whose  nature  it  assumes  in  order  tJt  i-niploy 
them  as  means.  Thus  ia  it  relieved  at  once  of  an  important 
hich  concerns  the  health,  strength  and  perfection  of  the 

iman  body,  the  care  of  which  is  given  Uj  the  faculty  of  J/fd(- 
Some  have  believed  with  siime  reason  that  we  might  add 
to  the  others  the  Economic  Fanilty,  which  would  contain  the 
^fathematical  and  Mechanical  Arts,  and  all  that  concerns  the 
detail  of  the  subsistence  of  men  and  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
iu  which  Agriiniltnre  and  Architecture  wouki  be  included.  But 
we  abandon  to  the  faculty  of  Philonophg  all  which  is  nut 
included  in  the  three  faculties  which  we  call  superior.  We  do 
this  quit«  badly,  for  we  do  it  without  giving  means  to  those 

ho  are  of  this  fourth  faculty-  for  perfecting  themitelvea  by 
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practice  aa  those  can  do  who  t«ach  the  other  faculties.    Tbus 
the  mathematics  perhaps  excepted,  we  pousider  the  faiultj- 
philosophy  only  as  an  introduction  to  the  others.'     This  is  wLy 
we  wish  the  youth  to  learn  history,  and  the  arts  of  speaking 
iiml  some  rudiments  of  theologj'  and  natural   jurispnideu"-. 
iiide[>endeut  of  divine  and  human  laws,  under  the  title  of  meta- 
physics  or  psychology,  ethics  and  politics  with  a  little  of  phy 
also,  in  order  to  serve  as  young  physicians.     This,  then,  is  lb* 
civil  diWsimi  of  the  sciences  following  the  bodies  and  proft*- 
sioiis  of  the  scholars  who  teach  them,  without  speakiug  of  tiir 
profession  of  those  who  work  for  the  public  otherwise  thun  iir 
their  discourses  and  whu  ought  Ijj  he  directed  by  true  scholars 
if  the  limits  of  knowledge  were  well  understood-     And  ev 
tlie  more  noble  manual  arts,  knowledge  has  beeti  veiy  murli 
bound  up  with  performance,  and  might  be  more  so.     As  iu  ^ 
they  ai-e  joined  together  in  medicine,  not  only  formerly  among 
the  ancients  (where  physicians  were  also  sui^eon.s  and  apotb^ 
caries),  but  also  to-day  especially  among  the  chemists.    Thi> 
alliance  also  of  pi-actice  and  theory  hnds  itself  at  variauce  botli 
among  those  who  teach  what  are  called  exercises,  as  also  atom 
the  painters,  or  sculptors  and  musicians,  and  among  some  oilin 
kinds  of  irfrtttosi.     And  if  the  principles  of  all  these  professiot 
iiiid  arts,  and  even  of  the  trades,  were  taught  practically  aauui 
the  philosophers,  or  in  some  other  faculty  of  scholars  at  tkt 
might  be,  these  scholars  would  be  truly  the  teachers  ot  li^ 
human  race.'    But  it  would  l>e  necessary  to  change  larrl . 


e  bruftiler  sense  uf  tlie  tenn    in  which  It  is  ^mytlrut 
■alibfidfrf,— ttie  liberal  edUL-stlon.fliiic'Jpl[nai7,t|ln, 


e  paweit,  irhi«b  wu  troiiiriilFrft) ,, 


■  recenlly.  and  is  regarded  even  now  by  inanyof  thedeeptatiDil/iftli^'til  ,  ' 
H  Ihinkers  on  eduration,  M  an  eawnllal  |ireceilenl  ami  prepiif«|W  ^^^J^J 
H  ip«c1al  proteBsiunal  study.     Tlie  ciutom  ut  regardlDK  itig  f-    ^'^ih^ 

■  or  Philosophy  ta  iiilroduelorv  lo  that  of  ThMloej-  WwlMiiJ^*'lw   ,  ** 

■  d.-ni'e.  go^a  ba.'k  to  the  unlvrnitr  cnrriciila  ot  thr  M1<1.\\^^-  kv  -"  *" 
^B  and  ihBlJuadriviuiii,  witli  their  respectiTe  degrees  ol  A.fi  Vt.i' 
^H  Ihfir  vs.seatlal  uharai^ler  uiid  prlnuipl^,  witli  the  aer«,(a^  ^^  ^  h  h 
^ft  t.1  au  itdvnnciug  dvlllxatinn.  hare  been,  till  vltbin  «.^r^  i^Utt^inn 
^^K  cuutroUing  lalliience  la  abapine  the  cnrrlnila  and  *xw^^%  \\Uf  uM  ik 
^K  Uaiateand  univer%itv  (Hlueation.  — Tb.  «s.\»rttfw*«i» 
^^K                  'On  till-,  as.. u  v^erv^nbjwi  he  louthed.  I^i*»«:«^ 

^^^  nlniulalliifl  thnnglil,  Hhli-b  Ins  In  recent  tinips  V~^.^.-^^,^,wi]r^>^^ 
^^H  'muiKini  ami  malntenaiire  ot  lechniisl  ^^^^^^^  vAn'^ '"" 

^^^*  *  "     -        n^r^nlJ 
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tlic  |irpseiit  state  of  things  in  iiteiaturc  and  the  eduoatiim  uf  tlie 
joiith.  anil  eonsequontly  of  the  government.  And  when  1  eon- 
sider  how  much  men  have  ^vanced  in  knowledge  in  the  last 
eeutui-y  or  two,  and  how  easy  it  would  be  for  theni  to  go  ineoni- 
I>aralj]y  fartliei-  in  oi-der  to  render  themselves  happier,  i  do  not 
desitair  that  a  considerable  improvement  will  come  in  si  more 
traiiqnil  period  mider  some  great  prinw  whom  G<hI  will  1*  alili- 
to  raise  up  for  tlie  good  of  the  human  i-ace.' 

>  Lclbiiiu  HiiutBiiily  laboieit  i<>  secure  the  sympathy  biiiI  ai-tlve  i-ivopern- 
tiiiii  at  tbe  "  great  luiiices  "  in  the  iniiiBtioii  and  turthenmoe  of  learolnK.  x-l- 
tiice,  anil  the  hlxher  Ideal  InleroBla  ol  fDankind  In  general,  a  ronHpluiioiiH 
pxaiiii>le  of  liln  ^iiriwax  )>eii]g  that  of  the  great  relommlorf  genius  of  liU  tliiif, 
fpii-r  111.'  iiir.at  .it  KiiHsln.  Their  oorrespoodetice  is  tounil  In  Foucher  He 
r:i,.il  -;..:,...(  /.'„;•,  7.;(aiN)08.  C/.t\»oV/.(ia«niei,UlbnUiiiMrinfii 
!!-■  '•'•■'  and  Frifritem  Gtomcii.  8t.  Petersburg  and  l*iii- 

/i;;    i-        1  I    .    I  irfi],J^bntt  el  PU-rrrlr  araHit.PaTlB,m^.    For  a 

S-iiir. ir  ..|    1,1-  i.iriuUB  effiirts  in  Ihts  direction,  i;/".  Fi»rher,  GfAcli.  •!. 

""     '.,  IBHS,  pp. -211-2111:  and  fur  a  lirii'f  a.i-iFinil. 
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But  there  are  mixed  arguments  also,  for  testimony  may  itself 
furnish  a  fact  which  serves  to  form  an  artificial  argmneDt. 

§  5.  Ph.  It  is  for  lack  of  similarity  to  truth  that  we  do  not 
readily  believe  that  which  has  nothing  like  that  which  we 
know.  Thus  when  an  ambassador  told  the  king  of  Siam  that 
with  us  the  water  was  so  hardened  in  winter  that  an  elephant 
might  walk  thereon  without  breaking  through,  the  king  said 
to  him:  Hitherto  I  have  believed  you  as  a  man  of  good  faith; 
now  I  see  that  you  lie.  §  6.  But  if  the  testimony  of  others  can 
render  a  fact  pi-obable,  the  opinion  of  otliers  should  not  pass 
of  itself  as  a  true  ground  of  probability.  For  there  is  more 
error  than  knowledge  among  men.  and  if  the  belief  of  those 
whom  we  know  and  esteem  is  a  legitimate  ground  of  assent, 
men  have  reason  to  be  Heathen  in  Japan,  Mahometans  in 
Turkey,  Papists  in  Spain,  Calvinists  in  Holland,  and  Luther- 
ans in  Sweden. 

TJi.  The  testimony  of  men  ia  no  doubt  of  more  weight  than 
their  opinion,  and  in  reason  it  is  also  the  result  of  more 
reflection.  But  you  know  that  the  judge  sometimes  makes 
them  take  the  oath  de  creduUtate,  as  it  is  called;  that  in  the 
examinations,  we  often  ask  witnesses  not  only  what  they  have 
seen  but  also  what  they  think,  demanding  of  them  at  the 
same  time  the  reasons  of  their  judgment,  and  whether  they 
have  reflected  thereupon  to  such  an  extent  as  behooves  them. 
Judges  also  defer  much  to  the  views  and  opinions  of  ex- 
perts in  each  profession;  private  individuals,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  inconvenient  for  them  to  present  themselves  at  the 
appropriate  examination,  are  not  leas  compelled  to  do  this. 
Thus  a  child,  or  other  human  being  whose  condition  is  but 
little  better  in  this  respect,  is  obliged,  whenever  he  finds  him- 
self in  a  certain  situation,  to  follow  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try, so  long  as  he  sees  nothing  bad  therein,  and  so  long  as  he 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  better.  A 
tutor  of  pages,  whatever  his  sect,  will  compel  them  each  to 
go  to  the  church  where  those  who  profess  the  same  belief  as 
this  young  man  go.  The  discussions  lietween  Nicole'  and 
others  on  the  argument  from  the  great  nuv^er  in  a  matter  of 

1  Pierre  Nioolo,  HHn-ltKlB.  ono  of  the  moHt  dUtiaKuisbed  of  the  Port-RoyBU 
ints,  Alid,  with  tlie  excepCioD  of  AtiiauM  {t;f.  nnfi;  y.  VO.  iiole  4)  and  Pucal,  the 
imi»l  accoroplUhed  membBT  of  the  schml.  whs  niithi)r  wlih  Ainauld  of  (lie  t«- 
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[From  the  Latin] 

How  much  that  ytviui  of  philosophical  history  of  youra  has  made 
the  mouths  of  all  water  cannot  be  told  ;  for  it  is  apparent  how  much 
difference  there  is  between  mere  enu  me  rations  of  names  and  those 
profound  views  concerning  the  connections  of  opinions.  And  cer- 
tainly all  acquainted  with  the  subject  that  I  hear  speak  of  your  essay 
(you  know  that  I  never  flatter),  unanimously  affirm  that  from  no 
one  man  can  a  complete  body  of  philosophical  history  preferably  be 
exf>ected.  Very  many  skilled  in  antiquity  rather  than  in  art  have 
given  us  lives  rather  than  opinions.  You  vrill  give  the  history  not  of 
philosophers  but  of  philosophy.  They  say  in  England  that  Joseph 
Glanvill's  History  of  the  growth  of  the  sciences  since  Aristotle  is  in 
press.'  But  I  think  he  will  pursue  for  the  moat  part  the  mathemati- 
cal, mechanical,  and  physical  periods  of  this  inquiry  only,  so  I  think 

ia«rbBrdt,  Leibniz,  philot.  SiAtift.l,  1S-2T;  ErdmanD,  48-S4;  Dutens,  4, 
Pt.  I.T-IS;  Kortholt.  Uibnil.  epUI.  ad  divertot,  Upslie,  1734-42,!,  12I-U2. 
Kortbolt's  tflKt  glTM  the  piece  as  printed  by  Leibottz  Id  his  edition  of  Nlio- 
Una.  and  dlRera  considerably  from  tliat  given  by  Qerhardt,  which  Is  the  Mxt 
followed  la  this  tnutslatlon,  Qf,  aUo,  Oerhardt,  Uibnil.  philot.  Schr^.,  4, 
102'1T4.  Id  this  "  impression,"  say*  Qerhardt,  ElaleltnnK,  ibid.,  p.  9,  note  ••, 
"  the  copy  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover  has  been  used,  in  which  are  found 
Ha.  QotM  ot  Letbnlu."  —  Tk. 

•  Joseph  QianviU,  1636-1680,  Conrt  Chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  published  his 
»  of  the  Bojral  Boclely  ot  London,  entitled  Flvi  Ultra,  or  the  Progrett 
and  AAlonetment  <tf  Knoieltdge  timet  (As  dayi  of  Arittotie.  in  1668.  In  his 
Mb*  of  eaiuMtbin  Qlanvlll  was  a  predeceaaor  of  Hnme.  His  ScqMii  »dxntifiea, 
nt  Vanity  of  DogmatUing,  London,  I66S.  edited  by  John  Owen,  ISBB.  and  his 
J9e  irtemnenliM  itientlarum.  London,  16T0,  attacked  (he  Aristotelian  and  Car- 
teitsii  dogmadsm.  Tbongh  a  thoTonKb-KolnK  sceptic  In  the  direction  of  the 
■ebolaatle  pUkMopby,  he  was  opposed  to  the  materialism  of  Hobbes.  Some 
%Deoant  of  Qianvlll's  views  will  be  found  In  Lecky,  Satiimatitm  in  Europt, 
3,  tWsf.  D.  Appleton&Oi.,  New  York,  l8Tti.  —  T«. 
681 
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he  tiaH  forestalled  you  in  nothing.  But  I  wish  ttiat  yoa  would  pn>- 
ducF  a  iityle  and  (orm  for  this  more  modern  age  and  admonish  our 
inconsiderate  youth  that  neither  everything  nor  nothing  is  to  be  Kttnb- 
iit^d  to  the  restorers.  Bagheininus  >  is  not  the  only  critic  to  whom  you 
are  indebted ;  there  are  the  Patricii,  Telesii,  Campanellv,  BodiuL 
Niwlii.  Pracantorii,  Cardanii,  GaLiliei,  Yerulaniii,  Irassendi,  HobbiL 
Curt«sii,  Bassonea.  Uigbeei,  Sennerti,  Sperlingii,  Derodones,  Deu^iiugii. 
and  many  other  nanies  among  whom  the  cloak  of  philosophy  i< 
divided.'  To  remind  the  world  of  these  will  be  a  diversion  for  you.  i 
profit  to  the  public. 

Wlio  does  not  assent  to  your  estimate  of  Boglieminus?  There  is  no 
skilful  adjustment  in  hypotheses,'  no  logical  sequence  of  reasons,  bul 
in  a  word  strange  uotions ;  certainly  unless  he  ha^  something  In 
ob^rve  useful  in  special  physics,  he  wilt  better  be  silent.  Bui 
.Scaliger,  Sennert,  and  Sperling,  —  for  he  acknowledged  himself  a  pupil 
of  this  one  also,  —  seem  to  me  tA  be  the  parents  of  the  opinion  of  that 
one  concerning  God,  the  primary  matter  of  things,  who  think  that 
forms  are  produced  not  from  the  passive  power  of  mmtter,  but 
from  the  active  power  of  the  efficient  one.  Wherefore  the  a»clu- 
:*ion  is  that  they  believe  that  God  produces  creatures  rather  from  hit 
own  active  power,  than  from  nothing  by  objective  aud  as  it  weir 
jiaiwive  i>ower.  God  therefore  in  their  opinion  produces  things  oat  of 
himsi>l(,  and  so  will  be  the  primary  matter  of  things.  But  as  tothif 
you  will  more  i«xiperly  judge. 

.\s  lo  IVscartes  and  Clauberg,  I  think  in  brief  with  you  that  IIm 
disciple  is  clearer  than  the  master.  Xevertheless,  I  should  venture 
Again  to  affirm  that  liardir  any  one  of  the  Carteaians  have  added  lai- 
tliing  to  the  discoveries  of  the  master.     Certainly  Clauberg,  I(in>.' 

1  '  ;>'.  thr  lellf r  ><[  ■laivl'  Ibomasinii  to  Leibniti,  October  2,  1U88,  Gffkinf. 
Uilmiz.  t-hiloi:  SoAr(iV..  1.  H:  Kortboll,  Lribitil.  Epuloltc  ad  dnerru.^ 
:Q:  "  Bagitipmlnns  ill«.  ciijus  netcotinm  pHlor,  Soblnns  eat  8utbitBiit.it' 
nostra  turn  ihiwU^Ji-i.  (uni  philoeophira  hcultale  petllt  pUloaapblc  loc  •»" 
iviLMiram.  The<>loin  rF!i|a>nilerunl.  A  nobb  nihil  aliod  reporitoB  Ub'n'. 
i|iutni  ill!ipulatti>  niea.  qon-  si  in  manos  bominls  pcrvenlt,  tadle  JmOetUl.  fM 
in  liaih'  B>>\liaioni  >nimi>  siraas."  —  Ta. 

=  KiiT  ihim*  aiiviml  of  the  lives  and  pUlMnptaj  o(  the  pemma  wtasuv 
arr  hirv  nM'niionni.  ^f.  l.a&switi.  Ortr*.  d.  Atomutit ;  aiSAI.  OfA* 
r>ii!.»:.  ,i.  .Vjrr,-:.i;r"».  111.  rv»l.  t].— .Knioa  Deainc.  ISlS-ieSE (lot nfinM 
til  in  ihp  norks  .iinlV  wv  a  ^;fnnan  phTiician  and  Pioranr  uf  KaMM'' 
OnMiitMtm.  lie  ha.)  an  pxtPtHlnl  knnwledge  of  |iUI(m>pli.T.  auhtmMtia-^ 
ofimial  Un|cnap!«.  and  pahlisbed  nanr  vnrfcs,  maoo$  tbm,  Dc  f*^ 

Imr.rM-..  .Vmslvnlam.  Rlre\ir.  Iti4,\  llo.  — Tk. 

*  Krttnaaa  im^  -'  h.Tpi>tbe«ibw  ejna,"  i.t.  his  hrpotW^'t*'  ^^ 
*Jr«n  <l#  B««y.  ilal*  .<f  binh  nakiwn.  died  ITOe.  *»«  V««l«'"'  JZi^ 
k;i>lbrl'aitvnuiv>^tI.erd««16S3-l(]  ~  '  ~' 

«  JUMMvteik  u>  ^ukuat^ .  !<«».  with  ai 
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Spintua,'  Cleraelier,'  Hoer bo rd,' Tobias  Andre*.*  Henry  Regius,*  bare 
pubUabed  notbiug  but  paraplirasea  of  their  niast«r.  But  I  call  thone 
Cartesians  only  irho  follow  the  principles  of  Descartes,  from  which 
number  those  great  men  Bacon,  Gasseodi.  Ilobbeti.  Oigby,  Cornelius 
of  lloghelaod,*  etc.,  whom  the  common   people   coDfound  with  the 


Clorii  pAlbmopliiie  natoralii  leu  inlfoduciio  ad  Hoticrm  ronttmplalioHet 
ArUtaUlioo-Carlaianaiii,  16IM,  2d  ed.,  IffTT.  he  taagbt 
l>lFte  Ihe  doclrioe  of  Arietotle  tbroogh  that  of  Descartes.  He  explained 
EtkfiintniuUhrr  wbolljr  after  the  maaner  of  Arislolk:  bnt  oontHled  bU 
asaumptioD  of  (he  eternilj  of  the  world  or  the  divfne  nature  of  t]ie 
dlscnssed  mainl;  the  nature  of  niatter  and  the  origin  of  motion,  wboUj  on  a 
<.'art«slan  basU.  —  Tr. 

1  In  the  impression  of  ihia  letter  ^ven  by  (ierbardl.  I^bjiiz.  phii»: 
Schi\fl..  4.  162  If..  Leibnitz  ban  erased  the  names  nf  Bplnoia  and  Cumeliiu 
nui  Hoogbelande,  and  added  after  Bacnn  ibat  of  Galileo.  Tbis  imprewion 
oinita  also  the  names  of  R^os  and  Clerselier.  Kor  the  olber  textual  <-hange«. 
c/.  the  imprtMion  itself.  —  Tr. 

3  Claude  Clerselier.  1614-I<iH4.  the  fatber-In-law  of  Rohault  (c/.  ajUt.  p.  £U, 
n. '!),  was  >  xealoni  dieclple  of  Descartes  and  edited  some  of  bis  works:  Lt 
nunde.  on  fraif*  rfe  la  Ifimi'tn.  Pariii,  lUTT :  TVoiM  dc  rkemmf.  Pari*.  IfiM; 
Lft  lellrft  dr  Rtai  Dtttartt:  3  vols.,  Pari).  I<ifil-I6I(T.  —  Tk. 

■  Adrian  Heereboord,  16l4-IAt9.  Professor  of  Pbilneopb?  in  the  I'nlTer^ty 
of  I.eyden.  was  one  of  the  first  and  moat  zealoiu  adrocatea  of  the  new  len- 
•leDC]i  of  tbuugbt  introduced  by  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  He  nDit«d  lo  a 
i-ertain  enent  Carteaianiam  with  the  traditional  authority  of  Arlalulle,  eH- 

if  which  appears  in  bis  Fiirallrlitmiii  Ariflol'litm  rl  Ca 

baophix  naliiralit,  16*3.     Other  writings  of  Heereboonl  are:    Mrletfraala 

'li/oMfiAiea.  IGM;  Fhilotophia  rationalit,  iiioralit.  el  iiiitiirtilU,  1654,  2d  ed.. 

"  ;  Philotophta  pneiimalica.  IGBO.  —  Tn. 
Tobiaa  Andrew,  ltX>l~l6T4.  Professor  of  History  and  Greek  I..aafrnaf!r  at 
iningen.  ancce«fully  cultivated  pbllosopby  and  trerame  known  aa  a  zealous 
partisan  of  the  philosophy  ol  Descartes.  He  wrote,  in  lfB3,  against  Jacob 
ReTlna.  At»erlio  mtlliodi  Cartttiantc,  and  waa  also  autbnr  of  8revi»  rrpli- 
r-itlo.  brtvi  erpliralioiit  iiiFitfu  liumonm  Hriir.  Rtgii  rrpoeilu.  —  Tb.. 

•  Headrik  ran  Ruj.  !.'»•- ltlT9.  nsuaUy  called  Regius,  was  a  Dntch  pbyricUn. 
who  in  1638  became  Prufeasor  of  Botany  and  Theoretlcsl  Medicine  at  Utrecht. 
He  was  a  xealouA  disciple  and  advocate  of  the  ideas  of  Descartes,  oatii  tlie 
\'ocl-4ielioack-Desrarteii  conlrareny  and  Ueacartes'  rejection  of  him  aa  a  true 
iiipnialaliii  of  bis  views  resulted  In  their  falling onl.  Begins  rt^nJed  Ibe 
sdol  aa  a  mode  of  the  bodily  substance,  and  in  physics,  while  reatiag  throngh- 
WDt  OB  Cartciian  principles,  differed  from  Descartes  in  his  conception  of 
motion  and  rest.  (>n  this  doctrine  of  Regius.  slKnificanl  for  the  problem  of 
hody.  c/.  Laaawitz.  liraeA.  <l.  AlotaMik.  2.  Vtk~#*.  Begins  poblisbeil.  among 
other  works,  /'uii'faiiiie'ira  phyac*.  Leyden,  I>>I6;  PMI'itoplua  naluralir, 
.Am«lerdain.  16K1.  Dr.  James  Marlioeau.  A  Sliulii  nf  Spinoia,  Loiidnn, 
MacBiilan  &  Co.,  1«M2.  page  TS,  line  T.  and  f<xit-Diite  1.  in  iranslating '- Regis" 
Inataad  of  "Re^na"  has  misundenlood  Leibnitz's  reference  and  wrongly 
altribateil  to  him  a  "  fupou  meworic."  — Tr. 

*CoT]iel)ils  Van  HiM^chelande.  a  Cathnlie  nobleman  wbo  lived  at  Leyden. 
wa*  s  friend  ai>d  disci[4e  of  Deacartea.  In  bis  ^'aj^'farionej.  liHd.  Hoo^elande 
"  sodcTcloped  the  fnndamenlal  doctrines  of  Deai'anes  that  tbe  only  tZartcRan- 
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Cartesians,  niiut  in  a  word  be  left  oat,  since  however  thej  were  dtber 
the  equals  or  even  the  auperion  of  Descart^a  in  age  and  natonl 
capacities ;  I  aclmowledge  that  I  am  anything  but  a  Cartecba. 
That  rule  I  hold  common  to  all  these  renovators  of  philoaophr,  tbit 
nothing  is  to  be  explained  in  bodies  except  b;  magnitude,  figoft.  and 
motion.  In  respect  to  Descartes  I  hold  the  argument  onlj  of  hit 
method,  for  when  we  come  to  the  present  matter,  he  relaxed  nttetlj 
from  that  severity,  and  descended  abruptly  to  certain  extraotdioKT 
hypotheses,  a  course  which  in  his  case  Vossiua  rightly  indeed  lepn- 
hended  in  his  book  on  Light. 

Wherefore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  approve  more  thinp 
in  the  hooka  of  Aristotle  wtpi  ^vaucijt  inpooffno^,  than  in  the  Medi- 
tations of  Descartes ;  so  far  am  1  from  being  a  Cartesian.  Nay  man.  I 
would  venture  to  add  that  all  thoee  eight  books  can  be  received  vitb- 
out  violation  of  the  reformed  philosophy.  By  which  very  method 
those  difficulties  will  ipio  facto  be  met  which  you,  most  distingniibed 
man,  are  investigating  in  regard  to  the  irrecouc  liable  Ariitotlr. 
For  the  conclusions  of  Aristotle  concerning  matter,  form,  privatiin. 
nature,  place,  infinity,  time,  motion,  are  for  the  most  part  certain  ud 
demonstrated,  this  one  thing  generally  eieepted,  what  he  aasertwi 
about  the  ini^iossibility  of  a  racnum  and  motion  in  a  vacuum.  Fot 
to  me  neither  vacuum  nor  plenum  is  necessary,  and  the  ntXxa* 
of  things  xeenis  capable  of  explanation  by  either  method.  In  bebilf 
of  the  vacuum  contend  Gilliert,  Gossendi,  Gericke ;  for  the  pleDum. 
Descarti's,  Digby,  Thomas  Anglus,'  Clerk*  in  his  book  "  De  pknito- 
dine  rniiLidi."  For  the  possibility  of  each,  Thomas  Hobbes  and  BctcTt 
ttoylf.  And  I  confess  that,  with  difficulty  indeed,  yet  without  > 
vHriiiiin.  the  rarefactions  of  things  can  be  explained.  I  saw  receull.T 
the  luiok  of  .luhn   Baptist  du   Ilamel.*  a  French   scholar,  on  tbe 

ism  nf  his  work  was  the  dedication."  Desparlea  regarded  him,  sajs  EniH 
Fisi'htr,  D'KearKt  •tnd  his  S<:hool.  traoslaled  by  Goidy ,  p.  503,  ■'  as  >  •»B- 
dispOMil  ninn  wiihnut  a  calliDjc  tn  pliiliisophv.  and  wIthoDt  ondentaiidilig  kk 
dwlriiiF."  Couiin,  (Emrei'  ih  Detearleg,  «,  27(»-281,  gives  a  teller,  viOi  i 
fnul-nme  «l  iin  unhniinii  editnr  statluR  liis  belief  that  Descartes  wnxrtUi 
letter  Id  Vim  llnngtielande  in  Marvh,  1K<6,  at  Ainstardam.  —  Tb. 

I  TlHimn:.  Wblle.  1SA!-I«TK.  ralleil  Ansliis.  .^Iblos.  Candidus,  etc..  publiiM 
his  I  ml  II  lit  ion  iim  Prripiilflieiirnm  ad  mrntna  tiiiHini  cfaritaimiqt^  PAi'oiw- 
phi  Kriirlini  K^iiitlt  Diiihfi  at  Lyons.  1616.  Leibnilr  refers  tn  fafm  brirfj 
in  III.'  TlinTiii  in-tiit  eviirrfli.  }  .W  (Oerbardt.  Leibniz,  philor.  SfMrifl..  t. 
307:  Miifli.  Scfiri.fl..  I].,  ■<  fv,il.  6].  47),  and  in  the  Throria  inonu  aMmti 
(ifci(/..4.:.-»;  lI.,J[V,.l.(l],b71,as-subtlllsslninB"and"acuti»»imu».'-T». 

■  IHllwrl  rierke.  Hiai-ltiH;  ?,  n  mnlheniatlcian  and  lheali>Kical  writer,  in  hii 
flrst  work.  l)f  Plfnilinlin'  .Viiiidi.  etc..  1060.  reviewed  Dmeartea and  atlvktil 
HoiMn  .tiid  Ilohbex.  and  iHililiitknl  In  UUS  his  Traclatu*  dr  RettituHaM  O^ 
poriim.  Tpsulia  <>r  stmllwi  folloirinK  Tiirrirett)  and  Boyle.  —  T». 

».Tonn  Baptlsiv  ,iu  Knmrl.  liPJ^-iTiMi,  was  a  French  eiperimeotal  pUlM*- 
pher  and  astivu>>ui«i,'i<\iu\o;^aT«i\Mi¥'ti^«\«uid.«K9erlmetitedMlirwk>* 
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harmoa;  of  ancieat  and  modem  philoBOphj,  pabluhed  not  long 
Bince  at  Puis,  in  which  he  ele^ntl;  exponnda  and  often  acutely 
eatimateg  tlie  hypotheses  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  ancienta 
and  modems.  He  also  has  not  a  few  words  conceming  the  con- 
flicting views  about  the  Tacuum.  As  to  the  lest,  scarcely  any  sane 
man  will  call  in  question  all  the  remaining  things  discussed  by 
Aristotle  in  Bk.  Vlll.  Phys.  and  the  entire  Metaphysics,  Logic, 
and  Ethics.  Who  does  not  admit  the  substaatial  form  also;  namely, 
that  by  which  the  substance  of  one  body  differs  from  the  substance 
of  another  body?  Nothing  is  truer  than  primary  matter.  This  one 
thing  is  in  question,  whether  the  abstract  discussious  of  Aristotle  con- 
cerning matter,  form,  and  change,  are  t«  be  explained  by  magnitude, 
figfure,  and  motion.  The  Scholastics  deny,  the  Reformers  affirm,  it. 
The  opinion  of  the  Reformers  seems  to  me  not  only  the  truer,  but  the 
more  in  harmony  with  that  of  Aristotle ;  I  will  speak  briefly  of  each. 
And  first  of  Aristotle.  For  that  the  Scholastics  strangely  pre- 
rerted  his  meautug,  to  wham  is  it  better  known  than  to  you, 
most  distinguished  man,  who  have  been  the  first  to  bring  forth 
into  the  light  a  good  many  of  this  class  of  errors?  Since  witli 
you  in  metaphysics  Soner  >  and  Dreier,'  in  logic  Viottus,  Zabarella,* 

position  and  the  iostruments  tbea  existing  alloweil.  He  published,  among 
other  works,  Ailronomia  phyaica,  and  De  meleoribia  e(  /oitililivi.  Paris, 
tti60:  Deconseruu  veterin  el  novee philo»ophia,  Paris,  16H3  and  later  editions, 
the  work  here  referred  to  hy  Leibnitz;  D'  corporum  afeetionibut,  lliTO;  his 
Opera,  Noriniberga,  1(<8I.  C/.  Lasswltz.  Geieh.  d.  Atoinittik,  X  4D.1. 491.  — Ta. 
»  Ernst  Soner,  ia7Z-l(il2,  was  Profesiior  o(  Philosophy  and  Medicine  at 
Altdorl.  and  in  philosopiiy  nn  Aristolellan.  He  was  the  autlioi  of  many 
DuptUatioaet,  the  j^ealer  part  of  which  appeared  in  Felwiager's  Phiiotophia 
AUdorfiaaa,  Norimberga,  16U:  also  of  Commentarloa  ud  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics and  Physics,  160T :  be  also  wrote  against  eternal  punishment  in  his 
DttHonttratiinta  quid  mifraa  iinpionim  mpplieia  nun  argiianl  Dei  Jtutitiam 
Md  irffasliliam,  and  s»niu  medical  works.  C/,  Magn.  Dan.  Oueiwus,  Oloria 
Academlm  Attdorjtaum.  etc.,  Altdorf,  11583.  Leibnitz  in  his  Prtliminary 
DUtertation  to  his  edition  ot  Nimlius  (Gerhardt,  4,  109:  Brdmann,  68a; 
Datens.  4,  Pt.  I.,  nT)  speaks  of  his  contribution,  togeiiier  with  that  of  Dreler, 
to  the  undentanding  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics :  and  in  the  Thiodicte,  Pt.  III., 
}  3litl,  of  his  argument  against  eternal  punishmeot.  — Tr. 

>  Christian,  or  Peter,  Dreler,  IlllO-lflSS,  was  Proleasot  of  Theology  at  Kiin- 
Igsberg,  aod  published  his  Sapientia  seu  Phiioiophio  prima,  tr  Ariitolele 
^u»que  oplimii  eomin'malorHiw,  eontaipia.  KunlgslMrg.  I<>44, 4to.  Leibnitz 
veferfl  to  him  la  bis  Prtliminary  Diufrtaliun  to  N'Izolius  (Qerhardl,  4,  IM; 
Xrdmann,  <>8a;  Dutens,  4,  Pt.  L  n?)  and  also  In  the  TAiTodicKf.  Pt.  IL.  $  ll»: 
**  M.  Dreler  de  Kunigsberg  a  bien  remarqu^  que  la  vrnle  m^lapbysiqiie 
«D'Aristote  chercliBlt,  et  qu'll  appelait  Tir  {^nviiirn',  son  deiiileralum,  e'talt 
Sa(fa^Iogle."-TK. 

■  Jacopo  Zabarella,  l.'J3.t-19R!l,  waiiRteacberof  Logic  at  Padua.  HI.h  ZW  rrbu« 
^vHttmlibuA.  lib.  XXX..  appeared  at  Col..  1C80,  foi. ;  bis  Optra  logira.  Col., 
^LX0J,  fol. :  both  also  In  several  later  editionH.  An  account  of  Zabarella  will  be 
^'oiind  Id  Stockl,  Gach.  d.  Philos.  d.  mttelatten,  III.  [Vol.  4\,-3»-%l^.— 1b.. 
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■Iiing,!  in  civics  Jam>n  Deiiores,'  Piccart,"  (^onriiig,  Feldt-n,*  Dunn^' 
uid  nwiiy  others,  acknowledge  this,  why,  I  pray,  aba])  weiuil 
Ihe  game  or  worse  id  physics,  aids  in  the  knowledge  of  which 
Houglit  from  ReriM  and  experiment,  of  wliioh  means  tlie  Schobutki 
i^onfined  for  the   taost   part   in  closed   monasteriet)  were  absolulrii 
deprived  ?    It  is  probable  enough,  therefore,  that  in  physics  thev 
deceived ;  how  if  [  shall  nhow  more  than  this,  that  it  is  •It^^ilie' 
uertain?     In  which  thing  1  may  be  engaged   again  in  a  twofold  m 
For  either  it  is  shown  that  the  Reformed  Philosophy  can  br  tta 
viled  with  the  Aristotelian  and  is  not  contrary  to  it.  or  farther. 
is  shown  that  the  one  not  only  can,  but  alsomunt,  be  explained  l>«lk 
other;   nay,  rather,  tliat  the  very  things  which    are  disciuned  nil^ 
HO  much  pomp  by  tlie  inuderns  flow  from  the  AriatiOt«lian  princifd» 
By  the  former  way  the  posBibility,  by  the  latter  the  riecemity,  ads' 
reconciliation    is   accomplished,   although    in     this    very    iiiglaiut 
u  possible   reconciliation  is  shown,  the  thing  in  nccompUsfaeif.    f 

>  'loacliim  Jaag,  I.vt7-1G&7,  au  emlneut  mathematicLan  Bnit  phrtluH.  tW 
■II  earneM  Bdvooie  al  the  corpuscular  theory,  published  Lucira  BaalSw^^ 
'mit.  HamliurR.  1(>38. 8va ;  tf  nctnatntt  Joh.  Vfffelio,  lOBl .  Svo ;  and  ntW 
•lUputalintis.  Leibidtx  rofors  to  his  Geomftria  rinpiriea.  Hamba^.  I<BI,  (i" 
Id  the  Thtodicte,  Pt.  U.,  { -il*.  For  an  acoouot  at  blm  and  his  eurpiuciilu  U» 
iiry.  !•/.  Lnsswil)!,  Getch.  d.  AlomUHt,  3.  2»-3ni :  E.  Wnhlwill.  J.  Jamy." 
und  liii'  SrHtumng  atomittitelwr  Lehrtn  tm  n  Ja/irhumierl.  HamlHtf.  IK 
(J.  K.  Gulmuier.  J.  Juitg  and  Kin  Zeilalter,  Slnttpirt  u,  Tiibiageo,  IW9.  -Tt 

'  JwHm  Denorea.  died  inso,  was  welt  acquainted  with  ifae  peripswik  !«■ 
ItMOphy,  and  publisbad  DrlC  oltima  rrpiibtica,  Venice.  lATft,  llii^  and  /I'M- 
iHlHtiaHr  i>/iilor.  AriitattlU,  PaUvfi.  l.-iU,  «to.  — Tk. 

'  Mh'Jiael  Pl(<cart,  I67^ie30.  Profera'ir  uf  I^iloeuphy  and  Poelry  at  AlBi^l- 
irw  one  of  the  tnosl  leamed  meu  of  his  times,  and  especially  dliTliigiililiiiJ" 
an  inlerpretrr  of  Arlslotle.  Among  bis  works  were  ftagngr  In  Irrtif^ 
.iritlotilU.  Niireniben;.  lOH.  HvD.  reprinlad  with  the  notes  at  1.  C.  DqrW. 
Altdorf .  1600.  llM'.  Svo;  Orfaitvm  Aritlnlrticiim  ia  fumst,  <-(  ntpomi.  n^' 
IHIH,  LripXig.  11>|:t.  Svo ;  /»  fwIiftRU  libroM  ArMoMU.  Leipzig.  161.1.  Std,  Jw 
IHBil.  Svo,  a  hti;Uly  f«teeaied  work,  which  was  reprinted  with  ilie  iiU>-  -tf 
•itenta  Kkmrton  iKilitiraram  Ari4lt>trli>,  rum  pta^aliont  t/f  nrrtM  ijfiM  "(f™ 
Arittoltlifi.  Helmstadt.  1715.  41o.     Qf.  Uorbot.  Pttfyhlfloria,  3.<hl.— K- 

■  JnhanuM  Feldm.  »  Jmisconault.  liviad  dnrinjc  ibe  seventMnth  mMT 
l.«ibnit>  refer*  t<i  him  in  his  Prrlim.  DiutH.  to  Niiulius  (Gfrbaidt,  4,l> 
lAtiL  Erdmun.  <<;)•.(» a:  Dulens,  4.  Pt.  L.  ST.  38).  as  the  aDtlipr  ol  <n>W- 
simr  .  .  Btr-i'latiatirs  on  llie  Topir*  and  Aiutlytiei  of  Aristotle.  "w>i  *^ 
piililtsJint."  lit  mitre  .m  llmtina.  of  ElriMnUi  Jurit  UHir«rauJu.  aad  A—'f^ 
(•••l-litva.  .ln>t-irr/M.     r/..  also.  Morbot.  Pnlf/lisloria,  3,  KM  ~Ta 

'  JobasB  Cnnrkci  rhirrios.  leO-loTJ.  wa»  Ptnressor  ..|  TlMi>lf«7  avi  Jl«^ 
I'hilnaaftiT  al  KItilurf.  Among  his  HriliBga  were  C^mprHditim  lif'^ 
mvra/it.  tn  teveni  ntiiimu.  one  of  tbe  best  being  that  ot  I«M.  |ta:  '*«• 
Hifivnu.'^RHiEflaa.  Jeiia.l6T3^  .VoM in /M9*ffe»  Pirmrli.  pniMftiktf^ 

l^lbnHshervted  ia  mind  is  reterrinf;  to  Dnrrius.     Mt  ■    ■    " —  ' 

Konnt  ol  an  ediliua  ol  Pbwart'a  Imgos 
t,«Ui^««VBUt&W  AJIdarf.  ISGA,  8va.~ 
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slthough  each  explanation,  both  of  the  Scholtutic8  and  of  the 
moderns,  were  pocsible,  nevertheless  from  two  possible  hypotheses 
muet  always  be  chosen  the  clearer  and  more  intelligible,  such  as 
indisputably  is  the  hypothesis  of  the  modems,  which  makes  for  itself 
no  incorporeal  entities  in  the  midst  of  bodies,  but  besides  magnitude, 
fi);ure,  and  motion  assumes  nothing.  What  [loaNibility  there  in 
of  I'ecoiiciliation  I  cannot  better  show  than  by  asking  that  some 
principle  of  Ariatotle  be  given  me  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
in^nltnde,  figure,  and  motion. 

Primary  matter  is  the  mass  itaetf,  in  which  there  is  nothing  else 
than  extension  and  irrvrmia  or  impenetrability ;  it  has  extension 
from  the  space  which  it  fills;  the  nature  itself  of  matter  consists 
in  this,  that  it  is  something  crass  and  impenetrable,  and  consequently 
movable  when  another  meets  it  (while  the  second  must  yield).  Now 
this  continuous  mass  filling  the  world,  while  all  its  parts  are  at  rest,  is 
primary  matter,  from  which  sU  things  are  produced  through  motion, 
and  into  which  they  are  resolved  through  rest.  For  Uiere  is  in 
it  no  diversity,  mere  homogeneity,  eicept  through  motion.  Hence 
already  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Scholastics  are  solved.  First,  they 
inquire  concerning  its  entitative  character  previous  to  all  form.  And 
the  reply  must  be  that  it  is  an  entity  previous  to  all  form,  since  it  has 
its  own  existence.  For  all  that  exists,  which  is  in  any  space,  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied  of  that  entire  moss  although  without  motion 
and  discontinuity.  But  the  essence  of  matter  or  the  form  itself  of 
corporeity  consists  in  &mrmrta  or  impenetrability ;  matter  also  lias 
quiuitity,  but  interminate,  as  the  Averroists  say,  or  indefinite ;  for 
while  it  is  continuous,  it  is  not  cut  into  ports,  and  therefore  no 
termini  are  actually  given  in  it :  yet  extension  or  quantity  is  given. 
All  things  not  concerning  the  extrinsic  termini  of  the  world,  or 
the  entire  mass,  but  concerning  the  intrinsic  termini  of  the  parts, 
harmonize  in  a  wonderful  manner. 

From  matter  let  us  pass  to  form  through  the  dispositions.  Hei'e 
^ain,  if  we  assume  form  to  be  nothing  else  than  figure,  all  things 
wonderfully  accord.  For  since  figure  is  the  terminus  of  boily,  to 
introduce  figures  into  matter  there  will  be  need  of  a  termiiia«. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  various  termini  may  arise  in  matter,  there 
is  need  of  a  discontinuity  of  parts.  For  white  for  this  very  reason 
the  parts  are  discontinuous,  any  one  you  please  has  separate  termini 
(for  Aristotle  defines  continua  w  ra  lirxara  iv)  ;  but  discontinuity  can 
ba  induced  in  that  mass  before  continuous  in  two  ways ;  in  one  way 
ao  that  at  the  same  time  contiguity  is  destroyed,  which  happens 
when  they  are  so  violently  separated  from  one  another  that  a 
vacuum  is  left,  or  so  that  contiguity  remains,  which  happens  when 
tha«e  which  are  immediate  to  themselves  remain,  yet  are  moved  in 
differeat  directions ;  for  example,  two  spheres,  one  of  wliicl\  itoiVvvW 
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the  other,  can  be  moved  in  different  directions,  and  yet  remain  con  — 

tiguous,  although   they  cease  to   be   contiDUOUS,     From    these    cou 

sideratioDa  it  is  evident  tliat,  if  indeed  from  the  beginning  a  tiiain=^ 
discontinuous  or  broken  up  l>y  vacuities  was  created,  some  forin:^^ 
of  matter  are  at  once  concrete ;  but  if.  indeed,  it  is  continuous  froni^ 
the  beginning,  forms  must  of   necessity  arise   through   motion  (fo^H 

ooncerning  the  annihilation  of  certain  parts  in  order  to  obtain  vacui 

ties  in  matter,  because  it  is  beyoud  nature  I  do  not  speak,  becsusi^ 
from  motion  division,  from  division  termini  of  parts,  from  terinin  f 
of  parts  their  figures,  from  figure  forms,  tlierefore  from  motiora. 
forms  arise).  From  which  it  is  evident  that  all  disposition  lo  font-a 
is  motion,  evident  also  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  forms.  Which  question  the  distinguished  niau 
Herm.  Conring  could  satisfactorily  answer  by  his  special  disserta- 
tion only  by  asserting  that  forms  arise  from  nothing.'  Wr  shall 
•ay  they  arise  from  the  power  of  matter,  not  by  producing  any- 
thing new.  but  only  by  destroying  the  old,  and  causing  temiini  bv 
division  of  the  parts,  as  he  who  makes  a  column  does  nothing  else 
than  *  remove  the  useless  parts,  the  reaidnnni  after  the  other  parb 
ai*  removed  by  this  very  means  receiving  that  figure  which  we  call 
a  column;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  figures  or  forms  which  are  contained 
in  the  mass  itself  need  only  determination  aud  actual  sep«ratiou 
from  the  others  adhering  t«  them.  If  this  Hxplication  is  admitted. 
whatever  arguments  are  produced  against  the  origin  of  forms  from 
the  power  of  matter  are  mere  trifles. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  come  to  changes.  Changes  are  enuni- 
erated  commonly  and  rightly :  generation,  corruption,  iucreue. 
<liiiiinution,  alteration,  and  local  change  or  motion.  The  modems 
think  all  these  can  be  explained  through  local  motion  alone.  And 
first,  From  increase  and  diminution  the  thing  is  manifest ;  for  a 
change  of  quantity  in  the  whole  takes  place  when  a  part  changes 
its  place,  and  either  approaches  or  departs.  It  remains  for  us  to 
explain  generation  aud  corruption  and  alt«ration  through  motiop. 
and  I  note  beforehand  that  the  same  numerical  change  is  a  gen- 
eration and  alteration  of  different  things,  for  example,  since  it  is 
evident  that  ]>utrefaction   consists  in  those  worms  imperceptible  tu 

>  Gerhnrdt  reads:  "  CauriDgius  pecullari  dlsserlatlonti  ooa  aliter  sntislacere 
poltiit,  quam  formas  ex  dihiln  »rlri."  Entmanu  r(^ads:  "  ConriiiK'xs  pdculisri 
dlaaertattone  Don  alller  nrcurrit,  quam  concedeii<lD  tomios  ex  nihllu  urirl.  sed 
meditatlooes  Islao  compeadioiiorem  viam  monstrant,  iiI  illuPcnnfufferB  neoemo 
non  sit.  DIticimuH  cnim  formas  iirirl."  etc. ;  I.e..  Ci>nring  met  in  his  ipKlal 
dlMertation  not  otherwise  than  by  admitting  that  lornis  epriug  trom  DothiQe. 
but  these  vory  medltatiuns  show  a  more  advantageous  way,  so  that  il  Is  not 
DBceBaHry  lo  flee  thither.    For  we  nay  that  (orms  arise,  etc, 

'  Erdmana  and  Dutcnii  rffid :  "  quam  quod  luutlUa  toUlt,"  i.a.,  than  that 
i:h  renioTes  the  u»Ble«a  ports.  —  Ta. 
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the  niked  eye,  an;  putrid  infection  will  be  an  alteration  of  the 
nMn,  a  generation  of  the  worm.  In  a  similar  way  Hooke '  shows 
in  his  '■  Micrographia,"  that  ruat  in  iron  is  a  minute  little  forest 
{tjfleulam)  which  has  sprung  up;  to  rust  therefore  will  be  an  alter- 
ation of  the  iron,  a  generation  of  little  shrubs.  But  both  genera- 
tion and  corruption,  as  well  as  alteration,  can  be  explained  by  a 
minute  motion  of  parta;  for  example,  since  white  is  that  which 
reflects  the  most  light,  black  that  which  reflects  little,  those  things 
will  be  white  whose  surface  contains  the  largest  number  of  little 
ip«eula:  this  is  the  reason  why  foaming  water  im  white,  because  it 
consists  of  innumerable  little  bubbles ;  moreover  as  many  bubbles, 
so  many  tptcidn,  since  before  well-nigh  the  entire  water  ivas  notliing 
but  one  ipecaluni,  as  in  a  broken  glass  mirror  (jiyiectJum),  so  many 
parts  become  so  many  mirrors  (upecula) :  which,  indeed,  is  the  reasoo 
why  ground  glass  is  whiter  than  that  which  is  whole.  In  a  simi- 
tar manner,  therefore,  when  water  is  broken  by  bubblee  into  separate 
tptculn.  whiteness  arises,  which  is  the  reason  also  why  snow  is 
whiter  than  ice,  and  ice  than  water.  For  it  is  fabe  that  snow  is 
condensed  water,  since  it  Li  rarefied  rather,  whence  aliio  it  ia  lighter 
than  water  and  occupies  more  space,  ity  which  reasoning  the 
sophism  of  Aiiaxagoras  concerning  black  snow  is  eiplained  {diiuilur). 
From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  colors  arise  from  change 
alone  of  figure  and  position  in  the  surface  ;  the  same  explanation  aa 
regards  light,  heat,  and  all  qualities,  if  occasion  should  allow,  could 
easily  be  given.  But  now,  if  qualities  are  changed  through  motion 
alone,  by  the  same  process  also  substance  will  be  changed  ;  for  if 
all.  nay  eren  if  some,  of  the  necessary  qualities  are  changed,  t)ie 
thing  itself  is  destroyed;  for  example,  if  you  destroy  either  the 
light  or  heat,  you  will  destroy  the  fire.  And  if  the  motion  is  set 
in  operation  (ink'diilo).  you  will  produce  each.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  a  closed  fire  dies  for  want  of  the  nourishing  air,  so 
that  I  may  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  the  essence  differs 
1  Robert  Hooke.  Ifi3&-1T03.  Prnlesaor  of  Geometry  iu  Gresbam  Collefte,  Ox- 
t'lrd.  and  Serrelary  of  th«  Royal  Society,  publlaheil  his  Micmgraphia,  or 
ronie  Phyiiological  Uncriptioii*  of  Miniilf  Bmlif»  in  laiS.  Th<B  bnok  "  cod- 
ulne<l  the  earliest  Investigation  of  tbe  'tantasliral  colour*  of  thin  iilates, 
with  a  qussi-explanatiiin  by  Inlerferetice,  the  first  notice  of  the  '  black  spnl ' 
iti  xoap-bubliles.  aiid  a  theory  of  light,  as  'a  tery  short  vibrativu  motion' 
iransveree  to  straifcbt  lines  nt  prapagalion  through  n  '  Uomogeneouamedium.' 
Heal  was  defined  as  '  a  property  »l  a  body  HrlBine  rrom  the  motion  or  agha- 
iii>n  of  ltd  parts.'"  From  his  paper  (May,  iritiH)  on  cnrvlllnear  mntiun,  illus- 
trated wlib  theaid  of  itiH  "circular  pendulum,"  showing  eiperlmentall;  ihat 
tbe  cenire  at  gravity  o(  the  earth  and  moon  is  the  piint  deserlbiug  an  ellipBe 
aronnd  tbe  bdd,  dates  "  the  clear  statement  ol  the  planetary  movemenis  as  » 
problem  in  maehanics."  For  an  awimnt  o(  his  X'lbnition-lheory.  cf.  IxawWy,. 
Uttf^.d.  Atomitlik.-l.^.'-Kti-  Aa  abiidgmeal  of  bts  Jficrogrnji  A  iu  appeared 
ai  London,  1780. —Til. 
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from  ita  own  qualities  only  in  relation  to  tlie  !<en»«.  For  a.«  the 
sume  city  presents  another  aspect  of  itself,  if  jau  look  dowit  tram 
a  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  irity  (iii  '!nind  gtlegt),  which  ts  just 
the  Bftine  as  if  you  belield  its  fsiwin* ;  it  appears  otherwise  it 
you  approach  from  witliuuti  which  is  just  the  same  as  if  you  pi^r- 
ceive  the  qualities  of  the  body ;  and  us  the  external  aapect  of  the 
city  variee,  according  as  you  depart  from  tlie  eastern  or  the  west- 
ern side,  so  in  a  similar  way  the  qualities  vary  in  proportiou  to  Iht?  i 
variety  of  the  organs.  From  these  coimiderationB  now  it  is  easily  ' 
manifest  thut  all  changes  can  Ite  explained  tlirough  rootion.  It  is  no 
objection  that  generation  takes  place  in  an  instant,  that  niotiau  \i 
successive,  for  generation  is  not  motion  but  the  end  of  niotiuii : 
therefore  the  end  of  motion  is  in  an  instant,  for  some  figure  is 
produced  or  generated  by  tlie  very  lant  instant  of  motion,  a«  tlic 
circle  is  produced  by  the  very  latit  moment  of  the  circuingyratiuii. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  why  the  substantial  form 
consists  in  tlie  indivisible,  and  does  not  receive  more  or  less.  For 
tigure  also  does  not  receive  more  or  less.  For  although  one  circle 
may  be  greater  than  another,  yet  the  one  circle  is  not  more  a  circle 
than  the  other,  for  the  essence  of  the  circle  consists  in  the  equality 
of  the  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference :  now 
equality  consists  in  the  indivisible  and  does  not  receive  more  or 
less.  Nor,  indeed,  must  the  tigure  or  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
lie  accidents,  nor  in  fact  are  they  always  accidents  ;  for  although, 
for  example,  flowing  is  an  accident  of  lead,  for  it  flows  not  unlets 
in  the  lire,  it  is  nevertheless  of  the  essence  of  mercury.  Xow 
the  cause  of  Bowing  is  without  doubt  the  free  ciurilineity  of 
the  parts,  whetlier  it  consists  of  globes  or  cylinders  or  oralu  or 
other  spheroids  :  the  curvilineity  therefore  of  the  subtile  partn  \% 
iin  accident  of  the  lead,  but  ewential  to  the  mercury.  The  reanon 
iri.  because  all  metals  arise  from  fixed  mercury  by  means  of  tif 
salts,  and  the  nature  of  the  salts  consists  in  rectilinear  figures  filtrit 
for  rest;  hence,  if  we  allow  salte  dissolved  in  water  to  crystslliiLe 
freely,  some  forms  known  to  the  chemists  as  tetraedric,  others  as 
hexaedric,  octaedric,  etc.,  but  none  round  or  curvilinear,  appear. 
Hence  suits  are  the  cause  of  fixity ;  therefore  those  acid  salts  niiinl 
with  the  mercury  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  it  were,  through 
the  smallest  parts  impede  the  freedniti  of  the  curvilinear  pari« 
by  their  interposition  and  constitute  the  metal.  But  in  the  fire 
the  metal  returns  to  the  nature  of  mercury,  for  the  fire  interposini; 
itself  in  the  subtile  parts,  frees  the  curvilinear  hydrargyntte  parM 
from  the  plane-sided  salts;  hence  the  flowing  in  the  fire.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  licarcely  anything  in  the  Aristotelian 
physics  which  cAanot  be  properly  explained  and  illustrsit^d  by  the 
reformed. 


TbMC  examples,  indeed,  have  occurred  to  me  spoutanBously  (i/e 
meti),  while  writing ;  very  many  more  are  collected  by  others  through 
all  natural  philosophy.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  in  what  I  have  hitherto 
saii.  you  will  think  tluit  1  have  followed  too  much  the  descriptions 
of  R»uB  or  his  authority.  1  wa.i  ucitiiainted  with  such  things 
sorue  time  befon^  I  even  heard  of  Kteus.  I  read  Rieus,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  such  a.  way  that  1  now  scarcely  remember  what  subjects 
lie  discussed.  N'or.  indeed,  was  Rebus  the  6rst  and  onlj^one  of  those 
promoting  a  uiiioii  between  Aristotle  and  the  modems.  Scaliger 
teeaia  to  me  to  have  been  the  first  to  pave  the  way;  in  our  times 
Keiiehn  Digby  and  his  follower.  Thomas  .\nglu8,  the  latter  in  his 
l>ook  on  the  inimortahty  of  the  soul,  the  former  in  his  "  Peripatetic 
Institntions,"  treated  ex  profesno  the  same  subject  long  before  Rieiu. 
Xor  do  both  Abdia.s  Trew '  and  especially  Erhard  Weigel  differ 
from  them-  Hitherto  we  have  shown  the  possibility  only  of  recon- 
ciliation ;  it  reinaiuH  for  us  to  show  the  necessity  also.  Of  what 
else,  namely,  does  Aristotle  in  the  eight  l>ookB  of  the  "  Hiys.  AudttuN  " 
treat  than  figure,  magnitude,  motion,  place,  time?  If  therefore  the 
nature  of  body  in  general  is  completed  (absolmlur)  by  these,  tlu^ 
nature  of  body  in  particular  will  be  completed  by  a  given  figure, 
a  given  magnitude,  etc.  And.  indeed,  he  himself  Hays,  Book  •'!, 
nhapt^r  (lexi.)  24.  Phy«..  that  all  natural  science  is  concerned  with 
magnitude  (with  which  figure  is  connected),  motion,  and  time. 
Aristotle  often  says  the  same,  that  movable  being  is  the  subject  of 
jihysio,  that  natural  science  treats  of  matter  and  motion ;  hi^  himself 
alwi  makes  heaven  the  causf^  of  all  things  which  take  place  in  the 
Hiiblunarj  worlds,  Now  heaven,  he  says,  does  not  act  upon  the 
iHKlies  below  it  except  through  motion.  But  motion  does  not 
{■roduce  anything  but  motion  or  termini  of  motion,  namely  magni- 
tude and  figure,  and  from  these  the  re:<ulting  position,  distance, 
iiumlier.  etc.  From  the.se,  therefore,  eveiything  in  nature  muKt  lie 
explaineil.  The  same  Aristotle  likewise  often  says  (as  Bonk  I. 
of  the  ■'  Phys.  Aud.."  chap.  Ofl)  that  the  relation  of  the  brass  to  the 
tigure  of  the  statue  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  matter  to  the  form. 
But  I  might  prove  that  the  figure  is  the  substance,  or  rather  thai  (be 

1  -Abdias  Trew,  15;iT-l<i69,  was  Prort^ssor  at  PhyHira  and  AairnnDmy  in  lliii 
rniversilf  of  AltUorC,  where  lie  ererted,  IKIT,  the  first  observntory  He«n  in 
that  part  ol  the  world.  Ha  made  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  music,  espi^- 
riolly  as  rejcards  the  most  occumte  temperanlent,  which  he  sel  forth  in  his 
Janitor  luemi  mMtirri.  Riithenburg,  o.  T..  IfftS.  His  chief  work  was  in  astriiii- 
■MDjr  and  meteorology,  and  he  carefully  observed  all  the  ciimeta  appearlnfr 

nag  his  Iltetlme.    As  s  chmanlotcer  he  contribated  to  the  adoption  of  tlw 

VROrian  calendar  by  the  Protestant  stales.  He  published,  amoog  other 
nrki,  Dineti/rtiim  malhtmnlicum,  XiirombFrg.  m57;   Lehrbuch  d.  ipAart- 

llH>n  A»ln>tt«niir,  Nuremberg,  li>3T ;  GrSndticlte  Caltndartuntt,  LUneberg, 
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space  is  the  substance,  that  th?  figure  is  itoinethiiig  substantial,  because 
all  science  is  concerned  with  subHtance  ;  further  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  geometry  is  a  science.  You  replied  that  you  could  produce  the 
place  ill  which  Ariat«tlG  had  denied  that  geometry  was  a  scienm 
sooner  than  1  would  produce  that  iu  which  he  affirmed  it.  I  do  not 
inde«d  doubt,  illustrious  sir,  that  there  are  some  places  of  Aristoll« 
which  can  be  drawu  or  twisted  to  this  purpose,  but  yet  I  think  thu 
these  are  overthrown  by  a  very  large  number  of  bis  other  expres&iou5. 
For  what  in  more  frequent  in  all  the  books  of  the  "Analytics" 
than  examples  of  geometers,  so  that  he  seems  to  bare  wished 
geometrical  demonstrations  to  be.  as  it  were,  the  measure  of  th«  rest. 
Now  the  more  ignoble  is  absurdly  constituted  the  measure  of  the 
more  noble.  Aud  so  meanly,  indeed,  did  the  Scholastics  think  of 
mathematics  at  first,  that  they  made  every  effort  to  exclude  mathe- 
matics from  the  number  of  the  perfect  sciences,  principally  by  means 
of  this  argument,  because  it  does  not  always  demonstrate  from  cau.tes. 
But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  accurately,  it  will  appear  that 
it  does  demonstrate  from  causes.  For  it  demonstrates  figures  from 
motion  :  from  the  motion  of  the  point  is  produced  the  line,  from  the 
motion  of  the  line  the  surface,  from  the  motion  of  the  surface  the 
body.  From  tlie  motion  of  the  right  line  upon  right  lines  ariws 
the  rectangle.  From  the  motion  of  a  right  line  about  an  immovable 
point  arises  the  circle,  etc.  The  constructions  of  figures,  therefore, 
are  motions ;  now  from  constructions  relations  ^affeclionet')  con- 
cerning the  figures  are  demonstrated.  Therefore  from  motion,  and 
consequently  a  priori,  and  from  cause.  Geometry,  therefore,  is  a  (rue 
science.  Therefore  with  Aristotle's  consent  its  subject,  namely  space, 
will  be  a  xubstance.  Nor  is  it  so  very  absurd  that  geometry  U««ts 
of  the  substantial  form  of  bodies.  For  behold  the  passage  of  Aristotle. 
13  "Met."  chap-  -t,  in  which  he  ex|iressly  says  that  geometry 
abstracts  from  matter,  from  the  final  and  the  efficient  cauK:  in 
accordance  with  which  supposition  it  follows  tliat  hs  treat«  either 
of  the  substantial  or  accidental  form,  But  he  does  not  treat  of  the 
accidental,  because  the  accidental  form  in  its  own  real  definitiou 
involves  the  subject  or  matter  iu  which  it  is,  although  Aristotle 
nevertheless  says  that  geometry  abstracts  from  matter.  Therefore 
geometry  treats  of  the  substantial  form.  Hence  there  immediately 
arises  in  my  mind  as  I  wHt«  these  things  a  certain  beautiful  harmony 
of  the  sciences,  the  matter,  of  course,  having  been  accurately  con- 
sidered :  theology  or  metaphysics  treats  of  the  efficient  cause  of  thing*, 
namely  mind;  moral  philosophy  (whether  practical  or  civil,  for,  &»  I 
learned  from  you,  it  is  one  and  the  same  science)  treats  of  the  tinal 
cause  of  things,  namely  the  good  ;  mathematics  (I  mean  the  pure,  for 
the  rest  is  a  part  of  physics)  treats  of  the  form  or  idea  of  things, 
namely  figure;  physic*  treats  of  the  matter  of  things,  and  of  the 
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and  so  Ihere  is  no  reikaon  why  anj  body  should  move  in  this 
r&tlier  than  in  that  direction  (plagam).  Therefore  we  ahull  easily 
answer  Epicurua.  deiiytug  that  whatever  in  moved  hs  moved  by 
uuother  outaide  itself,  and  shall  vindicate  the  laboring  c«rtatiity  of 
the  existence  at  God.  Second,  you  abject  that  Aristotle  seems  Ut 
have  reasoned  not  no  much  from  this  axiom  that  the  soorce  of  all 
motion  is  outside  the  moved  body,  as  from  the  other  that  jirogress 
into  infinity  is  not  granted.  But  iu  truth,  most  noble  sir,  consider 
carefuUy  whether  or  not  either  connection  of  ideas  is  needed. 
For  unless  it  is  admitted  that  what  is  moved  extraneously  is  luored. 
plainly  we  shall  arrive  at  no  progress,  still  less  at  infinity ;  for  the 
opponent  will  resist  steadfastly  from  tlie  beginuing  and  any  given 
body  will  reply  that  it  is  itself  sufficient  to  produce  its  own  motion 
thraugh  its  own  substantial  form,  and  needs  therefore  no  mover. 
Tjiuch  less  the  first.  Therefore  that  ladder  will  tumble  down  as 
soon  as  the  first  step,  and  as  it  were  the  foimdation,  is  taken  avray. 
Then  also  Epicums  waA  wont  to  admit  progress  into  infinity ;  there- 
fore we  must  consider  not  so  much  what  Epicurus  admits  of  doeti 
not  admit,  as  what  can  certainly  be  demonstrated.  The  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  reformed  philosophy  itself. 
must  be  briefly  touched  upon.>  It  is  plain  that  what  must  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  theologians  must  lie  discussed  by  the  philosophers 
hIsi).  The  holy  fathers  illustrated  the  Holy  Scripture  by  the  best 
interpretations :  soon  the  monks  obscnred  them  by  superstitions. 
The  light  of  souls  having  arisen,  the  reformed  theology  is  three- 
fold; the  one  heretical,  which  rejects  the  scriptures  themselves,  oh 
of  the  fanatics;  the  second  schisniatical,  which  harmonizes  the  an- 
cient fathers,  the  doctors  of  the  church,  with  the  sacred  scripture 
and  the  primitive  church,  as  of  the  Evangelicals.'  In  like  maiiuer 
the  Greek  interpreters^  illustrated  Aristotle,  the  Scholastics  obscured 
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'The  Latin  text  reads:  "  Arlstotelicsm  phllosophiam  rafomiale  ipains 
pbHoiiopliin  laevlWbiliH  eveatns  breviler  ntclngenda  «t."  Uerhtrdt'R  onie 
n'nda :  "  In  dlesatn  Satie  Tehlt  etwas,"  i,«.  In  this  senlence  soniethlng  Is  wanr- 
iiig-  Erdnmnn  gives  the  tollQwinB:  "Oflgere.  Thomatii.  Sic  siiripliim  eml  • 
librarlo,  sed  Mat  alias  banc  i>eriodus:  uec  IvctloDem  pjos  aonstftua,"  L*.  Sate 
ot  Thomasioa.  Thns  it  wm  written  by  the  copyist,  but  this  muCeum  Is  ntlicr- 
wise  lacking:  I  do  not  determine  its  readinf;.  —  Tr. 

*  Qerbardt's  note  reads:  "Auch  bier  scheint  etwas  tu  tehlen,"  I.e.  Hf>n> 
bUo  Bomethlng  appears  to  be  wanting.  Erdmaun  gives  the  (allowing:  "  Obfrv. 
Ttiomaiii.  Etinm  hio  aliquld  dcest ;  datac  enim  pro  triplici  Ibeologla  Untuui 
duplex.  Scripsisse  puto:  alia si-hisinatica,  alia  vera,  qma  priscns  Patres,  etr. 
Confer  seqnentem,"  i.r.  Note  o(  Thnmasiu*.  Here  also  somethlDg  is  wanting: 
[or.  instead  of  the  threefold  theology,  only  a  twotold  li  given.  I  think  he  wrote . 
tbi  second  schUmatlc.  ibo  third  true,  which  the  aodont  Fathers,  etc.  Cf.  ibe 
following.  —  Tit. 

"  Gerhardl  reads,  "  inlerprelBa  "  ;  Erdniann,  "  Palres."  —  Tu. 
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huB  whfc  •xHa.  The  ti^  haftimf  Miwti.  tiM  i*ionM4  jkHmcf^ 
ia  tkfeiMd :  Um  fint  stopid.  bbe  Ux  uj  ("mKwlHB.'  IMiNoat,*  mmI 
at  Oe  olfccn  wbo  attal;  reject  ArirtoU»:  ik«  mmwI  ImM.  vUck 
widi  mhB  -regard  for  tfae  wcKBts,  May  «iUi  o^m  cortif  I  to 
thMi,  TC!Mln<*>*  (.their}  iu  own  tneditMkMU  ««*■  vkM  good  awk- 
pMCed.  MMb  H  thai  of  Uneartu:  tltt  third  trw,  bv  whiont  ArWolb 
is  neogniaBd  b>  a  gnat  man  and  in  luoet  Ihiu^  nttht- 

The  leformed  ptukiMpbT  hariug  juM  beva  nKoiwikd  nilh  Ari*- 
tode,  it  BOW  remaiiu  lo  show  its  tntih  pn  m.  jirfciwly  »«  Ih*  Chri* 
tian  religioa  can  be  prored  bolh  front  rtNUoii  aiiit  htMorr  aiiit  ftwn 
tlM  sacred  Seriptw.  But  it  iniut  be  pitired  tliat  no  vntiltM  an- 
^ven  in  the  world  besides  mind,  apacp.  matter,  motiou.  Mind  I  rail 
thinking  being.  Space  is  a  primarily  extended  entity  or  niallvpmali- 
cal  Ind;.  which  manifestly  contains  nothing  elee  tlian  Ihrw  dimen- 
sions, and  is  also  that  universal  place  of  all  thing*.  Matter  is  a 
secondarily  extended  entity,  or  that  which  besides  eitriisioii  or  nialh- 
eniatical  body  has  also  |A>-8teal  body,  that  i^  rrtsistane^  dntnnrtlar. 
density,  the  power  of  filling  {repietirilaleai)  spare,  ini]wni>trBhility, 
wrhich  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  compelled  by  the  approach  nf  anolhtir 
such  being  to  move  or  to  stop  the  otheri  from  which  natum  of  Im- 
penetrability therefore  motion  flows.  Mattt^r  therefore  is  aii  oiility 
which  is  in  space  or  an  entity  coextensive  with  space.  Motiou  is  ii 
rhajige  of  space.  Bitt  figure,  magnitude,  position,  iiunilier,  etc..  hi>' 
not  entities  really  distinct  from  space,  matter,  and  motion,  but  only 
c<mditions  (habitiidinei)  amid  space,  matter,  motion,  and  their  pal'to 
ntade  hy  the  supervenient  mind.  I  define  figure  further  n*  the  ter- 
minus of  extension,  magnitude  as  the  uuinlw^r  of  partM  in  the  esten- 
sion.  1  define  number  as  one,  and  one,  and  one,  slo.,  or  unities. 
Position  is  reduced  to  figure,  for  it  is  a  formation  {rot\^giirftiia)  of 
many  (figures).  Time  is  nothing  else  than  ningnitiide  of  motion. 
And  since  every  magnitude  is  a  numlier  of  parts,  what  wonder 
Anntotle  defined  time  as  the  number  of  motion  f  But  thus  far  ter- 
mini only  have  been  explained,  and  the  sense  in  which  we  upie  thimi 
set  fortli,  but  nothing  as  yet  proved.  Now  let  us  show  that  there  !■ 
no  need  of  any  other  things  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  Ihc 


*Jub.Bupt.  Vad  Hi 
d.  PhUot.  d.  MUMalli 
1.34.'l-.tSI.  — Tr. 

■  The  Lalin  text  reads,  "  suas  iiupectas  roddunt,"  a*  tlinugli  lhi< 
Id  mind  tbusB  holding  the  view  rathnr  than  the  view  Itself  with  wblob  th* 
■entence  began,  and  in  couilatencj  wilh  wlilcli  lie^iinliiK  Iha 
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world  and  to  assign  their  causes,  nay,  also  that  there  can  be  no  otbsi 
tilings,  although  if  we  show  that  there  is  no  need  of  other  things 
besides  tniiid,  matter,  space,  and  motion,  by  this  very  thing  it  wtll 
be  shown  that  the  hypotheses  of  the  moderns  who  employ  th«8s 
things  alone  in  the  assignment  of  phenomena  are  the  better.  For  ii 
is  a  defect  in  an  hypothesis  to  assume  unnecessary  things.  Now  that 
all  things  in  the  entire  world  can  indeed  be  explained  from  these 
aloue,  the  reading  of  the  modem  philosophers  sufficiently  teaches,  au<l 
it  is  evident  from  the  considerations  which  I  put  down  a  little  befori' 
when  I  was  showing  the  possibility  o£  an  Aristotelic  hannony.  Then 
it  must  also  be  noted  that  these  hypotheses  are  the  better  which  are 
the  clearer.  Now,  indeed,  the  human  mind  can  imagine  nothing  eti« 
than  mind  (when,  namely,  it  thinks  of  itself),  space,  matter,  motion, 
and  what  results  from  these  when  united  with  each  other;  whatever 
else  you  add  are  words  only,  which  can  be  named  and  variounly 
combined  with  each  other,  hut  cannot  be  explained  and  understood. 
For  who  can  imagine  to  himself  a  being  which  partakes  of  neither  eX' 
tension  nor  thought?  What  need  therefore  to  posit  souls  o£  animale 
and  plaiiti>.  the  incorporeal  fornu  of  the  elements,  the  substantial 
forms  of  the  metals,  devoid  of  extension  ?  Iilore  correctly  there- 
fore Campaiiella '  in  his  book  ■■  De  Sensu  rerum  et  Magia,"  and  Marcus 
Marci,^  '*  De  Ideis  operatricibus,"  falsely  indeed,  yet  in  agreement 
nevertheless  with  their  hypotheses,  attributed  to  these  substantixl 
forms  of  inanimate  things,  deprived  of  extension,  sense,  knowledge. 
imagination,  will.  Nor  is  the  occnlt  philosophy  of  Agrippa.»  who  addi< 
an  Angel  as  it  were  an  obstetrician  to  everything,  unlike  it,  nor  the 
discuasionN  of  Scaliger  irtpl  SvvdtKUK  irAaOTiK^  and  its  intelligeoM. 
Thus  it  returns  to  as  many  little  gods  (dninculot)  as  substanUil 
forms,  and  to  a  race  almost  iroKuOtiaiim-  For  hence  is  attributed  U> 
them  appetite,  and  the  natural  instinct  from  which  also  follows 
natural  coguition,  hence  these  axioms :  Nature  does  nothing  in  vun, 
everything  shuns  its  own  destruction,  like  lakes  pleasure  in  like, 
matter  desires  a  nobler  form,  and  others  of  this  description,  since 
,  nevertheless  there  is,  in  truth,  in  nature  no  wisdom,  no  appetite,  bat 
a  beautiful  Order  springs  out  of  it,  because  it  is  the  clock  of  God, 
From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  hypotheses  of  the 
reformed  philosophy  are  superior  to  the  scholastic  hypotheses  for  ihii 

>  Tnmmaso  Canipanella,  IS(i8-16.'I9,  Brief  account  of  his  views  U  glno 
in  Lasavltz,  Getdi.  d.  Atomutik,  1.  'AVi-H:\.  C/.,  also,  Stuck),  (teteh.  i. 
Philoi.  d.  mitttaUen.  HI.  [Vol.  4],  34.t-aiH,  — Tn, 

>(y.  iVro,  p.  67fl,  d.  2.-Ta, 

*  B«inrich  Comilius  Agrippa  von  Nett«sbeini,  14e6-IKVi.  His  Optra  omnia, 
Lugdanl,  1600:  ihe  De  oeeulta  philatapliia  In  Vol.  1.  For  an  account  nt  bU 
views,,  i^r".  Stuck],   Otich.   d.  Fhilo:  d.  ilitttlalttn.  III.  [Vol.  4],  412-I3a; 

LU*BWi'u,  Gficfl.  d.  Atonliaik,  1,  290-293.  —  T%.  ■ 


reasoD,  becaase  they 
are  clear. 
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<t  tiuperflnous,  while,  ou  the  other  hftuJ,  thej 

for  us  to  prove  by  more  subtle  reasoning  that  other 
I  thau  thoHB  I  have  mentioned  cauiiot  indeed  be  auumed 
ill  explaining  the  nature  of  bodies.  It  will  be  done  thus:  All  call 
tliat  body  which  is  endowed  with  some  sensible  quality,  then  out 
of  the  sensible  qualities  many  can  be  taken  away,  provided  never- 
theless that  the  body  remains.  For  although  a  body  is  deprived  of 
all  color,  odor,  taste,  yet  it  is  called  a  body.  For  you  will  grant 
that  air,  for  example,  is  a  body,  although  it  is  transparent,  and 
so  not  colored,  besides  it  is  devoid  of  taste,  and  for  the  most  part  also 
of  both  odor  and  sound,  Therefore  the  qualities  visible,  audible,  and 
those  of  taste  and  smell,  may  l>e  cast  aside  as  least  constitutive 
of  the  nature  of  body.  To  tactile  qualities,  therefore,  everything 
returns.  And  indeed  these  primary  qualities — heat,  moisture,  dry- 
ness, cold  —  can  each  be  absent ;  heat  can  be  abnent  from  water, 
moisture  from  the  earth,  dryness  from  the  air,  cold  from  the  fire,  and 
yet  any  of  these  is  a  body.  The  other  tactile  qualities  —  for  example, 
xrnoothnees,  lightness,  tenacity,  etc.,  are  acknowledged  even  by  you 
not  to  belong  to  the  constitutive  nature  of  a  body,  for  this  very 
reason,  because  they  are  called  secondary,  and  so  have  arisen  from 
others,  and  further  because  there  is  no  one  of  them  which  cannot  be 
absent  from  a  body.  There  remains,  therefore,  to  be  sought  for  some 
sensible  quality  which  is  competent  to  all  and  single  liodieB  and  from 
which  as  it  were  by  a  sign  men  may  distinguish  l>ody  from  non-body. 
This  without  doubt  is  density  (cratiilUn),  or  Amrvwla.  taken  with 
extension.  Wltatever  men  certainly  think  extension  is  (although 
in  truth  it  always  is  body  and  has  imnnrui.  although  insensible 
to  us.  yet  perceptible  by  the  intellect),  they  do  not  at  once  call  that 
body,  for  they  sometimes  think  that  it  is  a  mere  appearance  and 
^ayraafia.  Bnt  whatever  they  not  only  see  but  also  touch,  that  is,  in 
which  tbey  find  ivTiTvria,  that  they  call  body;  but  whatever  lacks 
atTirvwut,  that  they  deny  to  be  body.  In  the  two,  therefore,  men 
both  educated  and  uneducated  place  the  nature  of  Ixidy,  in  extension 
and  inTvnnria  taken  tt^ther;  they  take  that  from  sight,  this  from 
touch ;  whence  also  from  the  union  of  both  senses  we  are  wont  to  be 
certified  concerning  things  that  they  are  not  phantaamata.  But 
extension  is  nothing  else  than  eiislence  in  Kpacei  dt^trvrut  ts  the 
inability  to  exist  with  another  in  the  same  space,  but  the  one  or  the 
other  (alierulrum)  must  be  moved  or  keep  quiet.  From  these  con- 
siderations it  in  evident  that  the  nature  of  body  ia  constituted  by 
extension  and  antitypy,  and  hIticc  there  is  nothing  in  things  without 
cause,  nothing  even  must  be  assumed  in  bodies,  the  cause  of  which 
cannot  be  made  to  appear  from  their  primary  constitutive  principles. 
Now  the  f^anse  cannot  be  made  to  appear  from  these  except  through 
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ilieir  definitioUB.  Nothing,  tliurefore,  ih  to  be  assumed  in  bodies 
which  does  not  flow  from  the  definition  of  extension  and  antitypv. 
But  there  flow  from  this  deBnition  only  magnitude,  figure,  position. 
nuniber,inobility,etc.  Motion  itself  does  not  flow  from  these.  Whence, 
properly  speaking,  motion  is  not  given  in  bodies  as  a  re&l  entily 
in  them,  but  I  have  demonstrated  that  whatever  moves  is  continually 
treated,  that  bodies  at  any  instant  in  assignable  motion  are  sonii!- 
thing,  at  any  intervening  time  between  the  iiistanta  in  asaignable 
motion  are  notliing,  a  thing  which  was  unheard  of  till  now,  but 
which  is  plainly  necessary  and  will  shut  the  month  of  the  atheists. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  evident  that  the  exjilniiation  of  all 
igualities  and  changes  must  lie  taken  from  tnagnilude,  figul'e,  motion. 
etc.,  and  that  heat,  color,  etc..  are  nothing  hut  aubtile  motions  and 
ligures.  As  to  what  reniains,  I  dare  affirm  that  atheists,  Bociniaiis. 
naturalists,  sceptics,  would  never  have  been  truly  met  unless  by  this 
established  philosophy ;  which  I  indeed  believe  a  gift  of  God  giren 
to  the  old  age  of  the  world  as  an  unique  plank  by  which  pious  and 
prudent  men  are  about  to  save  themselves  in  the  shipwreck  of  the 
now  overhanging  atheism.  However  small  my  knowledge  of  learned 
men  after  a  little  time,  I  nevertheless  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  how 
many  men  at  the  same  time  intellectual  and  absolutely  atheistic 
1  have  met.  Aiid  there  is  flying  through  the  hands  of  men  an 
unknown  book  of  Bodin '  (and  would,  as  I  wish  in  the  case  of 
Naudicue,  it  was  never  to  be  published),  powerful  certainly,  whidi  he 
calls,  ■'  Arcana  subliniiuni,"  in  which  he  is  the  professed  enemy 
of  the  Christian  religion.  The  dialogues  of  Vaninus  ^  are  child's  pUt 
when  compared  with  it.  I  have  read  it  carefully,  and  I  thnuk  Cio.1 
from   niy   heurt.   because   he   furnished   me  with   those  defences  of 

>  Jean  Bodin,  ISPO-lSm  or  leST,  the  eminent  writer  on  Pollllcal  Science. 
and  udvocAte  Hi  tolerance  in  religion,  publlahed  his greateil  work,  — "the  Hr>t 
i^laboiale  attempt  in  modern  llmcB  to  coustruut  aaysleia  of  pulltiisal  icletioe," 
—  Leg  Jrij;  Livrti  de  la  Ripublique,  at  Paris,  15711.  His  Cniveram  natttrm 
Ih'niruiii  appeared  at  Hanover,  16(0.  the  FrefiU'e  dated  February  2S,  1096, 
F.ir  some  account  o(  Its  doctrine,  ef.  Lasswiti,  Ofseh.  il.  AtomUtlt,  1,  3a«- 
■fU.  iU-iV.i.  O,  E.  Guhrauer  published  so  Abstraci,  in  Oerman,  wltb  a 
jiarlial  translation  nl  the  Latin  text,  of  his  very  famous  MS.,  here  referred  to 
by  LeibniiT:,  the  Colloqiiiuin  heptaplamfTea  (It  iibdifiM  rurum  lublimiiUH  area- 
nU,  Berlin,  1S41,  and  the  complete  original  text,  from  a  MS.  la  the  Giesaen 
library,  was  edited  and  published  by  L.  Noack,  Scbweriu,  185T,  The  work  is 
"a  coDveniatInn  between  seven  learned  m«a.  —  a  Jew,  a  Mahometan,  a 
Lutheran,  a  Kwiuglian,  a  Roman  Catholk',  an  Kplcnreau,  and  t  Tfaeist  "  : 
ntid  "  the  conclusion  to  wliicfa  they  are  represented  as  coming  ii,  thai  they 
will  live  togctber  in  cbarity  and  toletalioa  and  cease  from  farther  dlqinu- 
tlonsas  to  religion."  — Tr. 

<  Lucllio  Vsnini,  1589-1111!',  who  called  himself  by  the  name,  unong  ulher*. 
^1  Julius  Ciesar,  was  n  disciple  of  Pompon  at  i  us  (rf'.  aiilr,  p.  Ml,  n.  I).  He 
■  'd  the  iinraorlallty  ol  llii;  ;,oul,  and  ftdvut-atcd  u  dm-trine  of  pantbriMte 
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[ihilosophj  (iu  which  I  should  be  ungrateful,  if  1  should  deny  that 
i  owed  much  to  j'ou),  by  wliioh  I  repelled  his  weapons  with  no 
tlifficultf.  The  labor  of  the  distinguished  Spizel  is  to  be  praised, 
which  he  now  again  expends  in  eradicating  atheism.  His  letter 
(III  this  Bubjert,  reoeiitly  published  (in  these  nine  days),  I  think  you 
have  seen.  Hear  what  happened  lo  me  in  connection  with  him. 
1  had  written  some  time  when  at  leisure,  a  leisure  nevertheless 
disturbed  in  the  inn,  about  two  sheets,  in  which  I  was  discussing 
the  demonstration  more  accnrately  than  usual  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  (lod.  These  I  had  sent  to  my 
friend.  Throngh  him  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Most  Rev- 
erend Spener,>  pastor  at  Franhfort,  a  neglected  yet  deserving  author. 
Spener  sent  them  to  Spizel ; '  Spizel  placed  them  at  the  end  of 
that  recent  letter  of  his  to  Ant.  KeiMev>  on  the  eradication  of 
titlieism.  under  the  title  '*Confes.vio  naturie  contra  atheistas."  I 
)lo  not  blame  him,  but  1  am  grieved,  because  that  ■T^cSutv  was 
so  very  incorrectly  printed  ;  that  sorites,  especially,  by  which  I  tried 
f)  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  thrown  into  sti-ange 
confusion  by  the  misplacing  of  its  opening  lines.  Spizel  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  author.      I   desire   a   judgmeiit 

■latnralistn.  He  publisheil  De  udiiiiranilii  ntilm'K  rrginm  demque  morfnHain 
arcanit,  lib.  quaf.,  Parin,  16tS.  His  pbllMopblenl  wnrki,  tranelated  iniu 
French  by  Rousselol,  ap|ieared  at  Paris.  l)m.  I.(ilbTiiti.  in  a  letter  to  Sebas- 
Uan  Kortholt,  Marvh  15.  1T13,  says:  "  Apologiam  VhbdIdI  DOndum  vMl.  aec 
magnopere  ilignani  legi  puto.  Scripta  ejus  parvi  momeuti  suut.  scid  humo 
ineplut,  Ino  stultus  comburl  non  laerebalur.  claudl  Jure  poterat,  lie  aJIciii 
infieerec  "  (Duleus.  5.  321).  —  Tr. 

'  Philip  Jacob  .S|H.-Der,  l<i35-lT(n,  Ku  chief  paalor  oF  the  Lulheran  cliari.'b 
Bl  Frankfon-on-the-MaiD,  froui  1666-lli8U,  first  Courl-ohaplaiu  at  Drmdeii. 
lUSIr-lWl.  and  rector  oJ  8l.  Nicolas.  In  Berlin,  with  tbe  title  o(  "  Coiuistorial- 
rath,"  from  1691.  He  directed  the  [ouudaiioD  of  the  University  of  Halle  In 
1IJ91.  'rbnngh.  aiTconilDK  to  Rltachl.  Getch.  d.  Pietiimut,  2. 163,  Bona,  1HM. 
"  himself  not  a  Pielist."  Sprner  has  justly  been  called  "the  father  of  Pietism.*' 
He  was  a  voluminoUB  aalhor.  Two  lell*™  of  Leibnitz  to  Spener  are  given  by 
IMtens,  5,  46T-468.  — Ta. 

*  Tbeophil  Gottlieb  Rjutzel,  or  Spizel,  Hi^Kmifll,  a  German  pastor  ami  poly- 
biitorian.  was  deacon  of  SI.  James's  church,  Augsburg,  in  1 8ti2  and  pastor  froni 
11183  to  IGUO.  "  As  a  ibeologlan,  in  apitc  el  his  many-sided  and  uuivereal  w.'i- 
endflc  Interests,  he  remained  well-nigh  unfruitful."  Leibnitz  refern  lo  tbe 
natter  here  alluded  to  agun  in  bis  letter  to  Spixel,  December  12-22,  IIUS;  '/. 
Uotans.  5,  313,  The  Coi^tttio  Naturm  contra  AUitMat  first  appeared  nie  a 
J'iMteriptnm  in  Then.  Spizelii  de  At/ieitmo  erodlcando  ad  Tirum  prmflanti*- 
■imtim  Dr.  Anionium  Eeifrnm  Aiii/utlnnuiH,  elc.  EpUlola.  .  .  .  Aiignsl. 
\'imJBl.  Ifi69,— Tr. 

)  Anton  Reiser.  1628-lliHG.  a  learned  and  dUtingulshei)  Lutheran  tbeolofcian. 
waA  an  earnesi  defender  of  evanKellral  truth.  He  published  Dt  origint,  pro- 
yrrim-i  el  iiia-imcniu  aiilith'itwi  wri  AthriniHi.  Angsburft,  1060,  8voi  Jndei 
MHS.  bibliotlirrx  Auffolanir.  Anjrtbiir;..  IfiT."..  Vc  -Ta. 
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concerning  the  reasoning  itself  of  the  demonatration.  Kor  do  I 
seek  praise,  but  criticisia,  since  it  is  important  to  religion  ttiit  it 
be  not  perfunctorily  defended.  Althoi^  meanwhile  I  SMia  l<> 
myself  to  have  penetrated  far  more  deeply  into  both.  For  neither 
the  thoughts  which  I  have  thrown  out  since  that  time  concrmin); 
perpetual  creation  in  motion,  nor  the  inmost  nature  of  thinkbg 
being  or  mind,  are  brought  together  therein.  I  wrote  you  at  one 
time  about  the  society  which  certain  Germans  are  starting.  It 
will  show  its  existence  by  a  German  paper  published  by  the  ban):* 
seller  Goezius  with  the  title  "Collegium  Philadelphicuin."  Bull* 
me  it  seems  a  pleasant  dream,  like  the  society  of  the  Ked  Cra«- 
It  is  wonderful  how  great  a  dissension  in  ParnamUH  that  Schan- 
fleisch  '  who  is  with  you  excited.  I  very  much  wish  to  know  whii 
the  great  luen  with  you  by  whom  he  hopes  he  wilt  1>e  adTsncni. 
think  of  this  specimen.  Boeder*  threatens  that  one  froiti  the  eoarl. 
Thf  author  of  the  "  Itinerarium  politicum "  which  ).>>  now  appeariD^ 
is  without  doubt  Burgoldeiisis,'  that  commentator  on  the  "  lustni' 
iiieiitnni  pacis."  I  am  astounded  at  the  audacity  of  the  man. 
As  for  the  rest,  most  illustrious  sir,  I  have  discoursed  ttie  Dtore 

\  Kiinrad  Samuel  Schttrtilleisch,  1611-1708.  was  Professor  ot  HiMtHT  » 
Wlttciil<erK.  aud  b«.'aiuie  of  his  great  learning  was  given  llie  nk'tcDiinr  ot  i 
livini;  library  anJ  a  walking  miueam.  While  at  Wlttouberg  he  paMiibH. 
uuitiT  the  namp  at  Enbuliu  Theosdatus  Sarckmasiiis,  a  pamphlFt.  Jwlkia  if' 
»r-n'MJiiii>  priiiltnlig^  cirili)  Srriploribiu.  Leipzig,  lOBS,  in  which  hg  treflf  M- 
|in>iuu-d  his  npinliiu  ot  the  must  celebrated  German  Juriscunsiilts.  and  wtM 
aniiuirtl  aminst  him  manv  ailversarles.  He  rootlnued  the  histurr  ol  SlcMii 
{,-/.  antf.  p.  IH,  u.  11.  — Ta. 

3.1i>)iunn  Itrinrich  B»ef1<-r.  I(iil-16EIS.  Professor  ot  Eloquence  at  SttBMbu' 
aihl  I'lMtia.  and  afivrwards  of  Hiatorj'  at  Sitaaahurg,  was  anthor  ot  >»; 
iHimmeiilarifs  on  rlasslt^l  aulbiirs  and  of  wurks  ot  history,  poltiir*,  rrltlriin. 
mntals.  eic.  .Vmxng  tliem  wrre:  De  Jurr  Gallim  in  Lolharinsriam.  Situ*- 
bu^.ltSivt:  A-i  tlmliuin  ^fJurtbtlHtl  parUdutrrl.,  T.,  liHI.  The  £1trV« 
of  Mayrni-e  nppi>inlfd  him  "  oonseiller  "  In  l<i62.  and  tbe  next  year  tbc  b- 
p>n>r  (Vtillnaml  III.  lirs(owe<l  on  him  the  same  tide  and  made  blm  Cnaii 
PaUtin^. -lii. 

*  I'liilipgnis  .\ndn>3  Oidculiu^Eerus.  the  anagram  of  which  is  BaignMroot. 

a  iMiptl  i>(  II.  ('oiiriiig.  w»s  Pn>t*Morot  Law  andlOstory  at  (i«neT«.whrMk 

dinl  ill  liSTS,    llf  publishni  a  large  number  of  ralnable  works,  some  of  I' 

nndrr  SMunml  iianini.  aiiunif  which  ai*:  Itiitrrarium  firnnanir  Politk 

Hiivfrniiirii  (irm-ifiii'ir-iiM  .luriirHin  Imprrii /acifoi  rrprmteittanr.  CosM". 

(()<Mi#%at.  llW#.  l'.*mo.  IJiiiawiit  riiHrleatiu,  an  abetract  of  Limoe.  >/■" 

iMpfrii  K'^inaHi>s<rmiimri.tirar\n,lSt0.to\.:  A'otiria  Imperii,  Mire /ftK"- 

«N«  IH  iHttnimentiim  Pnf.t  OtiiabrM^o-MonaflfriemiM  [this  work  a 

MMe  ot  BuncoIdFiui'ti.  Kr^istadt.  IAS.  Jto.     Of  the  Itinrntriuin  G< 

AJtHewM.  Horbiil.  I\'lf'.itt<-Ha.  i.  4?7.  uys:  "  in  quo  mulU  eat  rrn 

^■nai  fUraipt.  quibiu  nonnonqnam  immiscentnr  aliiina  uolsiii 

mi  torlMv  pradmte  opu*  «l.  qui  mm  judlcio  Ula  legere  polt. 

•i-vllk  wMrh  tbe  author  (poke  ><f  Ibe  potltli*!  Intereats  aod  rkwafif 

Will  Wd  M  Ibf  iBipidWllon  o(  Us  book.     It    was.  MivrtMM 
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&t  length  of  this  whole  matter  to  you  for  this  reason,  because  t 
had  no  more  learned  and  equitable  judge  of  thsae  things.  Since 
70U  have  examined  all  the  receMea  of  the  anoients  and  do  not 
despise  the  diHCOvertes  of  the  moderns  when  deserving,  you  alone 
of  all  cao  best  examine  this  and  also  itlnstrate  them.  For  you 
rightly  judge,  that  although  new  opiuions  are  brought  forth  and 
their  truth  most  evidently  shown,  yet  from  the  views  publicly 
received  we  must  scarcely  ever  depart,  a  thing  which  we  should  not 
strive  for  if  the  Scholastics  had  done  it.  Farewell,  ornament  of 
onr  country,  and  do  not  bring  to  an  end  (abtolve}  your  noble  thoughts 
(for  many  are  both  begun  and  at  the  same  time  perfected  with  rare 
felicity  of  miud),  but  produce  them. 


FRAGMENT ' 

[From  llu  Latin] 

The  primary  matter 'of  Aristotle  is  identical  with  the  sabtile  matter 
of  Descartes.  Each  is  divisible  to  infinity.  Each  is  per  »e  lacking  in 
form  and  motion,  and  each  receives  forms  through  motion.  Each 
receives  motion  from  mind.  Each  is  formed  into  certain  rings  {gyro*), 
and  there  is  no  more  solidity  iu  the  vortices  of  Aristotle  than  of 
Descartes.  Each  has  solidity  from  motion,  because  nothing  drives 
it  asunder,  although  Descartes  himself  has  not  assigned  this  cause 
of  solidity.  Each  ring  {gynu)  extends  (propagat)  the  action  im- 
pressed through  motion  on  account  of  the  continuity  of  matter  into 
aaother  ring.  For  Aristotle  also,  no  less  than  Descartes  or  Hobbes, 
derives  all  particulars  from  the  motion  alone  of  universal  rings. 
Whence  Aristotle  adds  intelligences  only  to  the  principal  rings, 
because  from  the  impacts  of  these  rings  the  actions  of  the  others 
fallow.  In  this  Aristotle  erred,  because  he  made  the  earth  the 
centre  of  the  universe  and  of  all  gyrations.  But  he  should  be  par- 
several  tlmM  reprinted.  In  Pt.  IV.  o(  his  Thttauriu  rtntm  pubUrarum  (o(iu* 
orbf*.  Oemva,  1S70,  4  vols.,  Nvo,  he  repudiated  the  errors  and  condemned  the 
reprehensible  ezpreisloDS  which  he  had  employed  in  the  earlier  work.  Ot  the 
JNseumuJn  ImtTumentitm  Pads,  Lenglet  dn  Fresnoy  remarks:  "  a  bold  and 
Isoined  pl«c«."  —  Tr, 

>  Oerhardt,  IMbniz.phUot.  Schrifl.,  T,  2S9-60.  In  bis  Einleitang,  ibid.,2n\. 
O-nys;  "The  tragment,  n,  I.,  which  was  wrliten,  perhaps,  at  the  time  oltbe 
^■llBpMltlon  of  the  HypothetU  phytica  (I(>T1).  contains  a  comparison  ot  the 
ffiM»if/bjtAi»  ot  Aristotle  and  Descartes,  what  Leibnitz  borrowed  trom  both, 
^M  what  be  baa  added  ot  hli  own,"  —  Ta. 

*Dp(ai  abltot  paper  wltbont  date  and  saperscriptlon.  proceeding  according 
^ytfethandwritlng  tram  tbe  earliest  period.— OerftanfCi  iVofe.  — Ta. 
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iloned  for  titia,  because  philosophy  was  uot  yet  sufficieiilly  instructed 
liy  obaervstions. 

To  these  I  now  add,  that  primorg  malltr  if  at  rent  in  nothing.  'I'hia 
bIm  is  a  statement  which  certaiu  Schulantics  have  obscurely  made, 
that  pninary  iiiatler  also  has  existence  from  furiiv.  Of  thi.i  fa«t 
thei'e  is  ilemoiiBtratioii.  Because  whatever  does  iiot  tltink,  is  nothing. 
But  that  in  nhich  there  is  no  variety  also  does  not  think.  In 
like  niaiiner:  If  primary  matter  moves  in  one  direction,  that  is, 
ii]  panilUI  linKt,  it  is  at  real,  and  consequeutly  is  nothiug.  All 
IkiiigA  are  full,  because  primary  matter  and  space  is  the  same  tiling. 
Therefore  everg  motion  is  ciivutar,  either  composed  of  circulars  or 
at  least  returning  into  itself.  Kany  circulations  mutually  hiuder 
each  other,  or  mutually  lead  into  each  other,  Mani/  cireulatioiu  li-ii 
to  unite  in  one  or  all  bodies  tend  to  rest,  that  is,  annihilation.  Jf 
bodiet  are  milhoul  niind,  it  u  impofsible  for  motion  lo  htwe  beett  rternal. ' 
From  univenat  conflicting  circulation)'  are  produced  parlieiUiir  boiliri. 
Matter  it  aetuallif  divided  into  infinite  partt.  There  are  injinile  erenlum 
in  any  ffietn  body  whatever.  All  bodies  cohere  among  thetmelva.  Alt  are 
indeed  foreihlg  separoleit  (dialrahuattir)  from  nil,  but  not  without  mint. 
anet.  There  are  no  iito'os,  or  bodies  whose  parts  are  never  forcitilj- 
tteparated.  There  are  two  principles  by  which  motion  is  changed : 
compositions  of  efforts  (ronaluum),  and  compositioim  ...  [a  woni 
and  two  lines  are  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the  pMprr 
illegible.  — Gkrh  A  ri>t]. 


DEMONSTRATION   AGAINST   ATOM.S   TAKEN    FROM 
THE   CONTACT    OF    ATOMS' 


[Fr.. 
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UBPi.NtTtON  1.  A  thing  is  distinguished  from  other  things  in  two 
ways,  either  through  it«elf,  or  extrinsioally.  Through  ilielf  a  thing  ii 
dittinguishtd  from  another,  when  a  method  of  distinguish  in g  through 
the  canaideration  alone  of  the  thing  is  used,  no  operation  or  change 
being  made  in  the  thing.  Ertrinsicnllg,  when  by  external  application 
something  new  is  produced  in  the  thing,  which  does  not  appear  in 

I  Ovn  the  weirds.  "  motum  fnisse  ateraum."  Leibnitz  has  wrillen.  "  poleu 
iinimii  sine  ttne."  i.r.  can  be  diminished  without  end.  —  Oerhar4t'»  Xote. — Tk. 
J  Gerhardt,  Lribniz.  philoi.  SchH/t.,  7,  384-388;  Stein,  Z^ibniz.  u.  Spinoia, 

«il«j,'i-  XIV,,  [ip,  :12,'h328. - Tk, 


anolfaer.  Thus  the  »ipher«  and  ihe  cuh«  can  be  dblingaKbeil  both 
by  coiisideralion  *od  Hao  by  operation ;  br  consideration,  because  in 
the  ipbere  no  angles  are  found,  of  irhich  Utere  mn  eight  iu  the  ciibii; 
bjr  operatiou.  as.  if  both  are  placed  upon  aii  inclined  plane,  the  »phrr« 
nill  descend  the  plane  by  roUiiig.  the  cube  bv  sliding. 

Axiom.  Whatever  is  diadnguishable  ettrinsicallv  from  aiiutlnr,  is 
kIso  diitingoishabk  through  itself.' 

For  example,  let  Ibere  be  two  coins  from  the  same  stamp  ('jr/"),  o»(e 
of  true  gold,  the  other  of  false,  which  may  b«  easily  duitinguLsbrd 
extriuaically  by  the  blow  of  the  luunmer.  t  jay  even  before  the 
blow,  by  an  atWtitire  consideration,  differeiires  in  the  nimpoKition 
it«elf  of  each  would  be  detected  by  tlie  naked  or  equipped  e,>-e.  and 
although  the  keeuneas  of  vision  could  not  reach  thither,  yet  differ- 
eucea  exist  within  and  can  be  detected  by  sonte  more  acute  creature 
(for  example,  by  an  angel).' 

Obsebvatuin.  Certain  bodies  are  mutually  seftarated  violently 
from  each  other. 

CoNCKDED  HvpoTHB9i».   Matter  is  uniform,  or.  motion  and  fignn 
r  excepted,  everywhere  like  itself. 
I         DcriMiTios   II.    An  Mom  is  a  body  which  cannot  be  broken. 

PosTi'LATE.  If  there  are  atoms,  we  may  assume  them  of  any  ftgnr« 
And  siie  whatever  and  in  any  position  whatever. 


I 
I 


/(  u  impoirible  /or  nil  bodiis  to  consinl  of  aloins. 

Let  us  assume  (by  the  postnl.)  three  atoms,  A,  B,  C,  of  which  A  )■ 
enbical,  but  B  and  C  are  triangular  prisms,  composing  the  cube  D, 
Runilar  and  equal  U>  the  former  .1.  The  cube  D  cannot  (by  the 
conceded  hypothesis)  be  distinguished  from  the  cube  A.  Therefore 
tbey  cannot  be  distinguished  extrinsically  (by  Axiom  I.).  If  there- 
fore other  bodie.'<  iitrike  against  the  cube  D.  they  will  be  able  either 
to  separate  the  atoms  B  and  C,  or  they  will  not  be  able.  If  able  lo 
separate  them,  then  the  same  bodies  striking  in  the  same  way  against 

■On  the  margin  of  tb«  Mb..  I^lhnlix  lia»  retiiark«lt  "Whatever  in  iM«- 
tJnguUhahls  In  Iteelt.  Is  also  dislingulsliahle  sxlrlnsically.  It  twii  IkmUhb  uro 
atanilar  through  a  third  almllar  body,  they  cutinot  be  dlstinguUbed.  If  two 
bodle*  are  hmilar,  but  mutually  uamiiial  per  w,  they  cau  be  disliuiculslteil, 
no  thjid  body  even  Iwing  assumed.  Similar  and  eqiuil  bodies  cannot  be  itip- 
Ungolsbed  extrinsically,  nay,  rather,  in  anyway,  and  ki  are  one  and  thsMnie." 
—  Gerhardt'i  !foie.~TK. 

'Steiu  bere  inserts  in  his  text  the  tolloirinx  margiDal  gloss,  wanting  in 
Oerltardt's  text ;  "  Hie  usiendttur  ex  hypnthesi  Aiomistli'a  seqiil,  quod  uovn 
Aumi  naaci  possint.  nee  taroen  iierum  disaolvi  csnira  natum  morem."  ■>. 
Here  It  Is  shown  lo  follow  from  (he  Alnmistlc  hypothesis,  lliat  new  atonis  can 
be  produced,  but  nevertbeteas  i--aiiaoi  again  be  dissnlved  contrary  lo  the  law 
of  nature. —  Tb. 


'  lo  the  law 
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the  cube  A  will  be  able  violently  to  separate  the  same  into  putt,  Ik 
otherwise  A  and  B  might  be  distinguished  estriusically  (bj  Defin.  L). 
the  contraty  of  which  has  been  shown.  Bnt  if  the  cube  A  a\i^ 
lentlj  sepanted  into  parte,  itcertBinl;  (by  Defin.  II.)  will  not  be  u 
atom,  as  was  supposed.  But  if  other  bodiet  cannot  again  sepanto 
the  cube  D  into  component  parts,  it  follows  that  the  atom  wu  ns 


produced  from  non-atoms  through  contact.  And  the  same  princil'' 
will  hold,  whatever  figure  the  atoms  be  assigned.  Whence  it  folli^ 
that  atoms  which  have  ouce  touched  each  other  cannot  igUQ  t* 
violently  separated.  Now  if  all  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms,  bodie 
do  not  touch  each  other  except  through  the  atoms.  Therefor*  lk< 
cannot  be  violently  neparated  after  contact,  unless  the  atom  of  tin 
one  ia  violently  separated  from  the  atom  of  the  other,  which  wt 
have  shown  cannot  be  done.  But  bodies  not  be  violeelly  ff- 
rnli'd.  .  .  .1  And  30  it  is  not  true  that  all  bodies  are  eompctriii 
atoms.    Q.  s.  D. 

Sl'IIIHU'M    TO  THE    DeMOSSTKATION    AGAINST    AtOXS   TH^V 

FKOM  THE  Contact  of  Atoms. 
October  34,  1690. 
I  do  not  (<ee  what  reply  can  be  made  to  this  demonstratiMi  nil'" 
by  a  denial  of  the  postulate.  For  we  postulated  that  it  be  tuoeti^ 
us:  If  there  are  atoms,  they  can  be  assumed  of  any  figure  »d  ^ 
aiid  in  any  position  whatever.  This  alone  seems  piossible  to  benidiiu 
any  lewon,  atonta  cannot  be  granted,  the  parte  of  which  are  connMV' 
onl;  bf  a  p^t  or  line.    And  so  there  cannot  (for 

worts  lUaflble.  — (ta^ardr*  you.    Stein  omil 


treconnMlM    I 
mpto)K«    I 
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Ktom  similar  to  on«  composed  from  two  opberes  touching  each  other. 
But  if  then  atoms  spherical  or  terminated  by  any  other  carred  snr* 
ftuxB  whatever  are  granted,  they  nerer  touch  each  other  save  in  a 
point,  and  so  never  compose  a  body  similar  to  an  atom.  Here  in 
some  way  I  think  a  reply  can  be  made,  in  the  first  place  if  the  contact 
in  the  surface  is  the  cause  of  stability,  it  follows  that  staliility  is 
greater  whan  the  surface  is  greater.  Whence  the  atoms  would  not 
be  equally  stable.  And  eo  there  would  be  a  certain  determinate 
force  of  violent  separation  by  which  stabilities  could  be  meosored. 
I  do  not'see  where  we  can  find  this  force,  if  it  is  not  in  the  motion  of 
bodies,  unless  we  advocate  certain  spiritual  powers  whose  method  of 
acting  in  IxHlies  nevertheless  cannot  l>e  known.  But  if  the  stability 
of  all  atoms  is  equal,  it  does  not  matter  how  great  the  contact  is; 
even  contact  in  a  line,  nay  in  a  point,  would  suffice. 

A  second  reply  which  can  be  made  is  this;  it  has  at  least  l>een 
demonstrated  by  us  that  bodies  cannot  be  composed  of  atoms'ter- 
minaled  by  plane  sides.  But  besides  the  fact  which  can  be  doubted, 
whether  indeed  curvilinears  properly  called  are  granted,  this  excep- 
tion does  not  seem  in  ^p«ement  with  the  reasons  of  things,  that  if 
compoDition  from  atoms  is  possible  it  must  necessarily  take  place 
through  bodies  destitute  of  a  plane  surface. 

The  third  reply  is  this :  not  only  the  atoms  of  plane  surfaces  but 
also  of  concave  must  be  assumed  (tollendat)  from  nature.  Otherwise 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  make  atoms  from  the  non-atom,  as  often  as 
the  concave  surface  of  one  atom  happens  to  be  applied  to  the  convex 
surface  of  another,  and  that  will  happen  until  all  the  atoms  of  the 
concave  surfaces  shall  be  filled  as  far  as  can  be  done  by  the  convex 
existing  in  nature.  But  this  restriction  also  does  not  seem  in  har- 
mony with  the  reasons  of  things.  And  in  general,  if  any  one  denies 
that  there  are  other  atoms  than  the  perfectly  spherical,  in  order  to 
escape  the  force  of  tlie  detnonatration,  these  things  are  devised  which 
indeed  are  accommodated  to  the  latter,  but  do  not  accord  with  the 
primal  reasons  and  amplitude  of  nature.  In  brief ;  from  the  hypo- 
thesis of  atoms  1  can  deduce  absurdity,  provided  I  am  allowed  to 
assign  to  the  atoms  size,  figure,  and  motion  as  1  will,> . 

■  On  thR  ma^in  of  the  Ms.,  Leibnitz  haa  remarked :  "Another  arj^menl 
could  be  set  np,  namel;  :  I(  atoms  could  be  fcranted,  bodies  similar  and  equal, 
and  nevertheless  different  from  each  other,  as  would  be  two  equal  spheres, 
could  be  gnatrd.  If  atoms  Here  granted,  no  cause  of  reflection,  which  In  tact 
miut  be  taken  from  an  elastic  body  (Elaterio).  could  be  perceived,  nor  would 
the  atoms  striking  each  other  leap  apart,  in  turn,  from  each  other.  Further 
■nperficial  contact  Is  the  cause  ot  cohesion,  two  atoms  coming  together  in 
•Ides  or  surfaces  would  not  leap  apart ;  thus,  If  the  velocity  of  each  apprDacb 
la  aqnal,  the  whole  force  would  perish."  —  Oerhardfi  Note.  Slein  baa  put  this 
maj^inal  ^Iosls  Into  the  text,  with  a  note  suting  that  It  is  a  maigUial  j;kiss. 
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Appendix  to   thr   Demonstration   auaisht  Atoms  takkn 
FROM  THE  Contact  or  Atoms. 

If  any  one  denies  ttiat  there  can  be  aloins,  the  parts  of  which  touch 
eacli  other  in  a  point  only  or  line,  and  so  requirea  contact  in  the  siii^ 
face  for  cohesion,  that  he  may  avoid  the  force  of  our  demon stratioti, 
that  one  will  entangle  himself  in  other  new  diRicultiea. 

For  if  cohesion  arises  from  superficial  contact,  a  case  can  be  ween 

iu  which  an  atom  is  unable  to  graze  (radere)  an  atom ;  for  where  a 

jiart  of  the  side  of  the  atom  B  coincides  with  a 

■  A         ,A       ,k         part  of  the  side  of  the  atom  ^A,  they  are  uot 

a    I      1  ;       i      only  unable  to  leap  apart  and  also  to  separate 
.___J  L  __J      violently,  but  even  the  one  will  not  be  able  to 
iilide  upon  the  other,  for  they  touch  each  other 
g  in   the   surface.      Nay,   rather,   what    is   more 

Fio.  L>.  wonderful,  the  atom  .-I  coming  by  its  own  mo- 

tion from  tlie  place  ,/1  into  the  place  ^A  ao 
situated,  tlmt  it  is  unable  to  proceed  farther,  becauBc  it  gruxes  the 
atom  B,  is  there  arrested  without  any  obstacle  .is  if  it  were  an  en. 
chanted  object.  Nor  does  it  HiiHtce  to  say  that  no  such  atoms  are 
i;iven.  and  that  no  others  exist  unless  ttphericnt  or  at  le^st  bouiitied 
by  convex  surfaces.  For  it  suffices  that  atoms  bounded  by  plain  or 
concave  sides  are  possible,  if  those  tiounded  by  convei  sides  are 
possible;  and  from  the  supposed  possibility  of  these  that  which  is 
absurd  follows,  whence  it  follows  thnt  eoiivev  atoms  are  not  to  be 
admitted. 

But  if  any  one  because  of  these  considerations  now  requires  uo 
longer  superficial  contact  only,  but  also  the  rest  of  bodies  tangent  to 
each  other  for  cohesion,  lest  forsooth  one  atom  be  kept  from  sliding 
upon  another,  that  one  is  unable  to  bring  forth  proof  of  his  opinion, 
nor  does  it  appear  why  tlie  nature  and  the  force  of  the  present  state 
which  is  contact  must  depend  upon  a  past  state,  so  that  forsootli  the 
present  contact  causes  cohesion,  if  it  has  remained  for  some  consider- 
able time  in  the  same  place,  as  if  there  were  need  of  a  certain  habi- 
tude, whence  indeed  it  would  follow  that  stability  is  increased  by 
duration  and  that  atoms  newly  produced  are  the  more  stable  the 
longer  they  cohere,  a  fact  which  no  one  will  surely  easily  aHirni.  But 
neither  can  the  moment  be  assigned  in  which  the  cohesion  of  two 
atoms  begins,  because  it  is  entirely  perfect  at  once.  And  if  it  doe* 
not  begin  unless  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  it  will  never  Wgin, 
for  it  would  itself  lie  prior  to  itself.  Moreover,  all  rest  can  be  under- 
stood OS  composed  of  two  motions,  so  that  if  a  I>ody  is  moved  at  the 
same  time  by  two  moving  bodies  and  so  remains  quiet  accidentally, 
shall  it  then  be  nndei'stood  also  to  a<lhi>re  to  the  sides  of  another  body 


1 


I 


wliicli  It  gnaeal  And  so  whithersoever  we  are  turned,  we  fall  into 
awopa.  which  is  not  strange,  because  we  Bssunied  an  hypotheaiH  lack- 
ing in  reaticin.  nanielv,  that  the  highest  stability  is  without  an  intelli- 
gible cause. 

But  if  any  one  thinks  tlist  atoms  can  be  produced  at  least  by  tlif 
decree  of  tiod,  we  confess  to  him  that  Ciod  can  make  atoms,  but  ii 
peqtetual  miracle  would  be  needed  to  resist  n  forcible  separation. 
»mee  in  a  body  itself  a  principle  o[  perfect  stability  cannot  be  [ler- 
cpivml.  God  can  perform  whatever  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  alwayn 
poH«ible  to  transfer  his  power  to  creatures,  and  lo  bring  it  to  paan 
t  but  they  themselves  can  do  per  »e  what  they  accomplish  through  hiH 
own  ))ower  alone. 


IV 

ESSAY  ON  DYNAMICS  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  MOTION.  IN 
WHICH  IT  IS  SHOWN  THAT  NOT  THE  SAME  QUAN- 
I'lTY  OF  MOTION  IS  PRESERVED.  BUT  THE  8AMK 
ABSOLUTE  FORCE.  OR  RATHER  THE  SAME  (JUANTITY 
CIF   MOVING   ACTION    (I.ACTION  AtOTRlCB)^ 

[From  thf  French] 

The  opinion  that  the  same  quantity  of  motion  is  preserved  and 
•bides  in  the  concourse  of  bodie.i  has  reigued  a  long  time,  and  passed 
B*'  an  incontestable  axiom  among  modem  philosophers.  We  under- 
stand by  the  qtianlUi/  of  malian  the  product  of  the  mass  by  the  velocity, 
BO  that  the  mass  of  the  body  being  a«  3  and  the  velocity  as  3,  llie 
qiiaulity  of  motion  of  the  body  will  be  as  S.  Thus  if  there  were  twii 
concurrent  bodiex,  multiplying  the  mass  of  each  by  iU  velocity  and 
taking  the  sum  of  ibe  producU,  it  is  maintained  that  this  sum  must 
b^  the  same  before  and  after  the  concoarHe. 

W'p  begin  now  to  be  disabiised  of  this  opinion,  especially  since  it 
baa  lieen  abandoned  by  some  of  its  most  ancient,  most  skilful,  ami 
most  eminent  defendent,  and  above  all  by  the  author  hinii«etf  of  the 
-Search  after  Truth."  »  But  in  this  ease  an  inconvenience  has  arisen, 
namely,  that  we  have  lieen  thrown  too  far  into  the  other  extreme,  and 
do  not  recognize  the  cornier  vat  ion  of  anything  alisolule  which  might 
hold  the  place  of  the  quantity  of  motion.  But  our  mind  looks  fur 
this,  and  it  is  for  Ihiit  reason  Ihat  I  remurk  that  philosophers  who  do 

I  Irerbsnll.  Ltibniz.  malh.  Schri/I..  II.  2  IV'iil.  5].  pp.  2111-211.  Published 
tT"tn  the  Ms.  w  the  R-iiral  Library  at  Uanuver.  Written,  sMDrdiBB  to  Uer- 
tiardt,  probaUr  abnul  IWI.  r/.  nii.  HI.,  EhiUilimg .  f.  t*.— Tk. 

»Cy,  onle,  p.  176,  nirt*  I  —  r». 
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not  enter  into  the  profound  discus§ionR  of  mathemaiticuuis  hare 
culty  in  abandoning  an  axiom  hucIi  om  tliis  of  the  quantitj  of 
served  motion  without  giving  themaelvea  another  to  which  thev  mij 
hold. 

It  is  true  that  the  mathematicians  who  a  long  time  since  establish 
the  rule!)  of  motion  based  on  experiments  have  remarked  that  lb) 
same  relative  velocity  is  preserved  between  the  coDcmrent  bodit^ 
For  example,  if  one  of  the  two  ia  at  rest,  or  if  both  are  in  motion, 
proceed  the  one  against  the  other,  or  in  the  same  direction,  there 
relative  velocity,  with  which  they  approach  or  depart  the  one  from  tie 
other;  and  we  find  that  this  relative  velocity  remains  the  sun&n 
that  the  bodies  depart  after  the  impact  with  the  velocity  with  wtucfc 
they  were  approaching  before  the  impact.  But  this  relative  velocity  oi 
remain  the  same  although  the  true  velocities  and  alMolute  torrt*  of 
the  bodies  change  in  an  infinite  number  of  way§,  bo  that  this  coont- 
vation  doea  not  concern  that  which  is  absolute  in  bodies. 

I  remark  also  another  conservation,  namely,  that  of  the  qiianlitjsf 
progress,  but  neither  is  this  the  conservation  of  that  which  is 
lut«.  t  call  proyreii  the  quantity  of  motion  with  w-hicb  a  bod; 
ueeds  in  a  certain  direction,  so  that  if  the  body  went  in  a  contrart 
direction,  this  progress  would  be  a  negative  quantity.  Now  if  twow 
more  bodies  are  concurrent,  we  take  the  progress  from  the  dirECtkn 
whence  proceeds  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  if  all  tttf* 
liodies  proceed  from  the  same  direction,  then  we  must  t«ke  the  ihb 
of  the  progress  of  each  for  the  total  progress;  and  it  is  pliun  thai  u 
this  case  the  total  progress  and  the  total  quantity  of  motion  of  ttv 
bodies  are  the  same  thing.  But  if  one  of  the  bodies  proceeded  btmt 
contrary  direction,  its  progress  in  the  direction  in  question  would  b 
negative  and  consequently  must  be  subtracted  from  the  others  in 
order  to  have  the  total  progress.  Thus  if  there  are  only  two  bodiiii 
one  of  which  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  common  centre,  and  * 
other  in  a  contrary  direction,  from  the  quantity  of  motion  of  the  tM 
must  be  subtracted  that  of  the  second,  and  the  remainder  wilt  lie  t)" 
total  progress.  Now  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  progress  is  «* 
served,  or  that  there  is  as  much  prt^ress  in  the  same  direction  M"" 
or  after  the  im{>act.  But  it  is  also  plain  that  this  conservatioci  dv 
not  correspond  to  that  which  is  demanded  of  something  abscluu 
For  it  may  happen  that  the  velocity,  quantity  of  motion,  and  fofW* 
bodies  being  very  considerable,  their  progress  is  nuU.  Thb  occur* 
when  the  two  opposed  bodies  have  their  quantities  of  motion  tf^ 
In  such  case,  according  to  the  sense  we  have  just  given,  there  i>  ^ 
total  progress  at  all. 

Long  since  I  corrected  and  rectified  this  doctrine  of  llie  tai^f 
vation  of  the  Quantity  of  Motion,  and  put  in   its  place  the  «* 
Kime  other  abi^olute  thing;   but  as  regards  the  ft*^ 
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form  in  which  this  doctrine  ihould  be  conceired,'  Uikt  is  to  say,  the 
conservation  of  absolute  iorce,  it  b  true  that  cominonly  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  entered  sufficiently  into  my  reasons  nor  to  have  appre- 
hended the  beauty  of  that  which  I  have  observed,  as  I  remark  in  all 
that  haa  been  published  in  France  or  elsewhere  on  the  laws  of  motion 
and  mechanics,  even  after  what  I  have  written  on  Dynamics.  But  as 
some  of  the  most  profound  mathematicians  after  many  discussions 
have  yielded  to  my  opinion,  I  promise  myself  with  time  general  ap- 
proval. To  return  then  to  what  I  said  of  the  conservation  of  absolute 
force,  we  must  know  that  the  origin  of  the  eri'or  concerning  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  arises  from  tliat  which  has  taken  it  as  force.  We  have 
been  led,  1  think,  naturally  to  believe  that  the  same  quantity  of  the 
total  force  abides  before  or  after  the  impact  of  the  bodies,  and  I  have 
found  this  very  true.  Now  the  quantity  of  motion  and  force  being 
taken  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  we  have  concluded  that  the  quan- 
tity of  motion  is  conserved.  What  has  contributed  the  most  to  con- 
found force  with  quantity  of  motion  is  the  abuse  of  the  static  doc- 
trine. For  we  find  in  statics  that  two  bodies  are  in  equilibrium  when 
in  virtue  of  their  position  their  velocities  are  reciprocal  to  their 
maues  or  weights,  or  when  they  have  the  same  quantity  of  motion. 

But  we  must  know  that  this  equality  of  force  in  this  case  arises 
from  another  principle,  for  generally  absolute  force  must  be  estimated 
by  the  violent  effect  which  it  can  produce.  I  call  the  effect  violenl 
which  consumes  the  force  of  the  agent,  as,  for  example,  to  give  such 
a  velocity  to  a  given  body,  to  raise  a  given  body  to  such  a  height,  etc. 
And  we  can  conveniently  estimate  the  force  of  a  heavy  body  by  the 
product  of  the  mass  or  of  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  height  to 
which  the  body  might  rise  by  virtue  of  its  motion.  Now  two  bodies 
being  in  equilibrium,  their  heights  to  which  they  might  rise  or  from 
which  they  might  descend  are  reciprocal  to  their  weights,  or  rather 
the  products  of  the  heights  by  the  weights  are  equaL  And  it  happens 
only  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  or  of  dead  force,  that  the  heights  are 
as  the  velocities,  and  that  thus  the  products  of  the  weights  by  the 
velocities  are  as  the  products  of  the  weights  by  the  heights.'  This, 
J  say,  happens  only  in  the  case  of  dead  force,  or  of  the  infinitely  small 
motion  which  1  am  accustomed  to  cal!  i(dicilation,  which  takes  place 

>  Hie  French  Is:  "  Hals  jaitement  de  cette  chose  qa'il  tallait,"  —  Tb. 

*  On  the  margin  of  the  nanoscrlpt  LeibuUz  has  remarked :  "  Tbos  It  Is 
«atonlshlDg  that  Descartes  has  avoided  so  well  the  rock  of  Telocity  taken  tot 
force,  in  Ms  little  treatise  on  Statics  or  dead  force,  where  there  was  some 
danger,  having  redoced  all  to  weights  end  heights,  when  it  was  indifferent, 
mnd  that  he  lias  abandoned  the  heights  for  the  velocities  in  the  case  where 
he  sboald  have  done  wholly  the  contrary ;  thai  Is  to  say,  when  be  discusses 
porciiislana  or  living  forces  which  must  be  measured  by  weights  and  belgfats." 
—  f/erhardfi  Note.~Tu. 
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when  a  heav_v  l>oily  tries  to  commence  moveiiietit,  ftad  has  not  fA 
couceiTed  any  impetuosity  ;  aud  this  happens  precisely  wh«n 
are  in  equilibriiiiii.  and,  trying  to  descend,  are  mutually  hindered. 
But  when  a  heavy  body  has  made  some  progreas  in  descending  fmli, 
and  hag  conceived  some  impetuosity  or  living  force,  theu  the  heigbb 
lo  wliich  this  body  might  attain  are  not  proportional  to  the  Telsn- 
ties,  but  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  And  it  is  for  this 
that  in  case  of  living  force  the  forces  are  not  as  the  < 
motion  or  as  the  products  of  the  niasseit  by  the  velocities. 

Nevertheless  it  is  noticeable,  and  has  contribut«d  to  the  error,'  tlul 
tno  IxidieB  unequal  in  al>M)lute  living  force,  —  for  it  is  of  this  1  fifnk. 
—  but  whose  quantity  of  motion  is  equal,  can  stop  each  other.  wh>ci> 
fact  has  made  men  believe  them  absohit^ly  equal  in  force, 
example  two  bodies  A  of  mass  'A  velocity  2,  and  B  of  mass  2  vetocitTl 
Fnr  although  .4  is  absolutely  weaker  than  B,  A  being  able  U>  nic 
a  pound  only  12  feet,  if  /(  can  raise  a  pound  18  feet ;  nevertbelcn 
the  concourse  they  can  stop  each  other,  the  reason  of  which  i»  tint 
bodies  are  hindered  only  according  to  the  laws  of  dead  or  static  fonc 
For  being  elastic  as  we  suppose,  they  act  i>etweeii  themselves  only 
dead  forces  or  according  to  the  eqailibrium  in  the  concourse.  Hut » 
Xo  say.  by  inassignable  changes,  because  in  pressing,  resisting,  isd 
•  continually  weakening  each  otlier  more  and  more  until  tbey  com*  bi 
rest,  they  destroy  one  another  at  each  moment  only  by  the  infinit'lt 
small  motion,  or  dead  force,  equal  on  both  sides ;  non  the  quantiti  ol 
dead  force  is  estimated  according  to  the  laws  of  equilibrium  byt^ 
quantity  of  motion,  infinitely  small  in  truth,  but  wboee  continul 
rejietition  exhausts  at  last  the  whole  qnantity  of  motion  of  the  t«v' 
bodies,  which  being  supposed  equal  in  both  bodies,  each  quantity  <i 
niotiou  It  exhausted  in  the  same  time,  and  consequently  th«  Itv 
bodies  are  reduced  to  rest  in  the  same  time  by  the  presxures  of  tJwu 
ntasticities,  which.  reRtoring  themselves  afterwardi^  reprwluce  Eh> 
motion.  It  is  (in)  thiscontinnal  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  ■Dob" 
according  to  the  equilibrium  in  the  concourse  of  the  two  elasticiuo 
lllat  the  cause  of  this  paradox  consists,  that  two  absolute  iin«]M' 
forces,  but  which  hare  the  quantities  of  motion  equal,  must  «l«p auk 
other  because  this  happens  in  a  relative  action  where  tlip  «Mit*l 
lakps  plare  only  .iccordiiig  to  the  quantities  of  motion  inlinitelt  uiun 
inually  repealed. 
N'uu  il  is  found  by  reason  and  by  experiment,  that  it  is  fiVuij  ri» 
lulr  Jartt,  or  tliat  which  is  estimated  by  the  violejtt  effect  it  no  {■* 
diKe.  which  is  preserved,  and  nowise  the  quantity  of  motion.  F«rlt 
thi^  living  furx«  ronid  ever  be  augmented,  the  effect  wouM  )jeinio 
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powerful  than  the  cause,  or  rather  the  perpetual  mecbanical  motioii. 
that  is  to  Bay,  vbich  could  reproduce  ita  cause  and  Bomething  more. 
which  is  absurd.  But  if  the  force  could  be  diminished,  it  would  perish 
at  last  entirely ;  for  never  being  able  to  increase,  and  being  able  never- 
theless to  diminish,  it  would  always  go  more  and  more  into  decay,  which 
is  without  doubt  contrary  to  tbe  order  of  things.  Experiment  con- 
tinns  it  also,  and  we  shall  find  always  that  if  bodies  should  convert 
tlieir  horizontal  into  ascending  motions,  they  could  always  raise  ou 
the  whole  the  same  weight  to  the  same  height  before  or  after  the 
impact,  supposing  that  no  force  has  been  absorbed  in  the  impact  by 
the  parts  of  the  bodies,  when  these  bodies  are  not  perfectly  elastic, 
without  speaking  of  that  which  the  medium,  the  base,  and  other  cir- 
ciinistances  absorb.  But  as  this  is  a  thing  which  I  have  sufficiently 
explained  before,  I  will  not  repeat  it  here. 

Now  I  am  very  happy  to  give  still  another  turn  to  the  matter  and 
to  show  further  the  conservation  of  something  approaching  more  the 
quantity  of  motion,  namely,  the  coniervation  of  moving  action  (Vaclion 
mo/nW).  Here  then  is  the  general  rule  that  I  establish.  Whatever 
changes  may  take  place  between  concurrent  bodies,  of  whatever  num- 
ber, there  mu»i  atiBaya  ht  in  the  concurring  bodies  beltoeeti  therruelveM  alone 
the  taiiie  quantity  of  tnomag  action  in  one  and  the  tame  interval  of  time. 
For  example,  there  must  be  during  this  hour  as  much  moving  action 
in  the  universe  or  in  the  given  bodies,  acting  between  themselves 
alone,  as  there  will  be  during  any  other  hour  whatever. 

To  understand  this  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  estimate  of 
moving  action  ijaelion  moirice),  wholly  different  from  the  quantity 
of  motion,  in  the  manner  that  the  quantity  of  motion  has  been 
wont  to  be  understood  as  has  been  explained  above.  Now  in 
order  that  the  moving  action  may  be  estimated,  we  must  first  esti- 
mate Ihe/onnal  effect  of  motion.  This  formal  or  essential  effect  of 
motion  consists  in  that  which  is  changed  by  tbe  motion,  namely,  in 
the  quantity  of  the  mass  which  is  transferred,  and  in  the  space  or  iu 
the  iengtii  through  which  this  mass  is  transferred,  There  is  the 
essential  effect  of  motion,  or  that  which  finds  itself  changed :  for  this 
body  was  there,  uow  it  is  here :  the  body  is  so  much  and  the  distance 
is  HO  much.  I  conceive  in  order  to  greater  facility  that  the  Ixidy  is 
moved  so  that  each  point  describes  a  straight  line  equal  and  parallel 
to  that  of  every  other  point  of  the  same  body.  I  mean  also  a  iiiotinn 
uniform  and  continuous.  This  assumed,  the  formnl  effect  of  motion 
is  the  product  of  the  mass  which  is  transferred  multiplied  by  the 
length  of  the  removal,  or  rather  the  formal  effects  are  in  reason  coin- 
poMd  of  the  niAMses  and  the  lengths  of  the  removal,  so  that  a  body,  as 
S,  being  transported  the  length  of  3  feet,  and  another  body,  as  3,  being 
transported  the  length  of  2  feet,  the  formal  effects  are  equal.  It  is 
necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  what  T  here  call  %\\«  formal  effect,  at 
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that  essential  to  motion,  from  that  wliicli  1  called  aboTe  the  rielenl 
effect.  For  the  violent  elfeot  coiiaumea  the  force  and  is  «xeTciaBd 
upon  Boniething  without;  but  the  formal  effect  consists  in  the  body 
motion,  taken  in  itself,  and  does  not  consume  the  force,  and  rvi 
conserves  it  rather,  since  the  same  translation  of  the  same  moss  ma^ 
(ilways  be  continued,  if  nothing  from  without  prevents ; 
reaaon  that  the  absolute  forces  are  as  the  riolent  effects  which  caa- 
sume  them,  but  nowise  as  the  fornial  effects. 

Now  it  itfill  be  easier  to  understand  what  moving  action  (fMnn 
mofrice)  is ;  it  must  then  be  estimated  not  ouly  by  the  formal  eft«l 
which  it  produces,  but  also  by  the  vigor  or  velocity  with  which  it  pni- 
duces  it.  We  wish  to  transport  100  pounds  to  a  distant  place;  thu 
is  the  formal  effect  which  is  demanded.  One  desires  to  do  it  iniim 
hour,  another  in  two  hours ;  I  say  that  the  action  of  the  first  is  doobk 
that  of  the  second,  being  doubly  quick  with  reference  t«  aji  pqu*) 
effect.  I  suppose  always  continual  and  uniform  motion.  We 
nay  also  that  a  body,  as  8,  being  transported  the  length  of  5  feet, 
minutes,  is  the  same  action  as  if  a  body,  as  1,  were  tnuieporttd  U« 
length  of  one  foot  in  one  minute. 

This  definition  of  moving  action  (I'aetion  molrice)  is  justified  nS- 
ciently  o  priori  because  it  is  manifest  that  in  a  purely  formal  aolios 
taken  by  itself,  as  is  here  that  of  a  moving  body  Gonsider«d  by  itvlf- 
there  are  two  pointK  U>  examine,  ^  the  formal  effect  or  that  whidi  ■ 
changed,  and  the  promptness  of  the  change ;  for  it  is  very  msoifAl 
that  that  which  produces  the  same  formal  effect  in  leas  time  a  U" 
more  active.  But  if  any  one  is  obstinately  hent  upon  disputing  *U^ 
me  this  definition  of  moving  action,  it  would  suffice  me  to  say  iliii  1 
am  free  to  call  moving  action  what  I  just  explained,  provided  ih* 
nature  juiitifies  afterwards  the  reality  of  this  nominal  definition,  vhicb 
will  be  when  1  shall  show  that  it  is  precisely  this  whose  quaunt: 


Now  since  moving  action  is  that  which  comes  by  mnltiplyln|t  t^ 
formal  effect  by  the  velocity,  1  wish  to  give  more  distinctly  th«  «*> 
mate  of  velocity.  We  know  that  when  two  movable  bodies  niii  u'" 
uniformly  the  same  space  in  unequal  times,  the  velocity  of  ^«i  '^ 
which  runs  over  it  in  less  time  will  Ije  the  greater,  in  proportion  *•  ^ 
time  is  shorter.  Thus  the  spaces  gone  over  being  equal,  the  veln^t"" 
are  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  times.  But  if  the  limes  ■"• 
equal,  the  velocities  would  be  as  the  spaces  gone  over.  For  ote  ^^ 
having  gone  over  a  foot  in  one  minute,  and  the  olhM  tit 
feet,  it  is  manifest  that  the  velocity  of  the  second  is  double.  Th» 
the  velocities  are  in  reason  composed  of  the  direct  of  the  spaces  5"* 
and  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  timea  employed.  Or  what  ■•  '^ 
thing,  to  estimate  the  velocity,  we  must  take  the  rp»i*  "^ 
divide  it  by  the    time.     For  example,  A    acaompliahes  1  f««t  a  ' 
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seconds  and  B  2  feet  in  1  second;  the  velocity  of  A  will  be  as  4 
divided  by  8,  namely  as  },  and  the  velocity  of  B  will  be  as  2  divided 
by  1,  namely  u  2,  so  that  tiie  velocity  of  A  will  be  to  that  of  A  as  J  to 
3,  that  is  to  say,  as  3  to  8. 

Now  the  question  is  to  verify  the  conservation  of  the  moving;  action 
(rocfion  moirice).  I  can  g^ive  its  general  demonstration  in  a  few 
words,  because  I  have  already  proved  elsewhere  that  the  same  force  is 
conserved,  and  becaose  at  bottom  the  exercise  of  force  or  the  force 
taken  at  the  time  is  action,  the  abstract  nature  of  force'  consisting 
only  in  that.  Thns  since  the  same  force  is  conserved,  and  since  action 
is  tiie  product  of  the  force  by  the  time,  the  same  action  will  be  con- 
served in  equal  times.  But  I  wish  to  verify  it  by  the  detail  of  the  laws 
of  motion  established  by  experimeot  and  commonly  received.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  one  example;  but  we  shall  find  it  the  same  in 
every  other  example  we  might  choose.  And  indeed  we  could  see  at 
once  the  general  reason  of  it,  by  making  the  calculation  in  idutraelo,  or 
in  general  and  by  letters,  without  employing  any  particular  uumhers. 
But  to  suit  the  intelligence  of  everybody  I  prefer  to  give  an  example 
in  numbers. 

Let  there  be  a  right  angle  LMN  (  Fig.  3),  whose  sides  L3f,  MN  may 


^  .0  ' 


be  prolonged  at  discretion.  Let  a  strught  line  ^  ^  be  taken,  so  that 
prolonged  beyond  the  point  M  it  would  cut  the  angle  LMN  into  two 
«qual  parts.  We  might  consider  ,^  Af  as  the  hypotenuse  of  a  square 
■whose  side  may  be  called  1.    Thisbcingso,  I  suppose  that  the  body,  .4,' 
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being  in  tbe  place ,/!  at  the  moment  1,  A  goes  from  the  point  ,.-1  toll 
point  M,  during  tlie  time  1,  '2,  and  there  iue»U  at.  the  moment  3  III 
two  bodies  B  and  C'.wliith  liud  lieen  in  repose  during  the  1,  '2.  wbic 
n  the  figure  in  that  their  place  is  designated  1i,t  |S  sud  hr 
B,  a*  also  by  ,C  and  liy  jC.  Now  the  liody  A  meeting  the  two  boiiia 
[i  At  at  the  moment  '2,  being  in  3/ or  ,.4,  will  drive  them  forward  ■■  ' 
leto  rsat  in  3f,  a  point  which  will  also  be  ,A  and  ,A.  because  A  "lU 
'  1  there  during  the  times  2,  'i  and  3,  4,  na  I  suppose  the  i*ii 
mutually  equal,  and  to  the  times  1,  3.  But  B  will  go  towards  L  bou 
the  moment  2  during  the  time  2,  3  with  a  veloci^  a.t  1,  and  will  nicrl 
at  the  moment  3  tbe  body  D,  whinh  had  before  gone  in  front  of  il 
during  the  times  1,  2,  from  the  place  ,D  to  the  place  .Z>.  nud  duhn{ 
the  times  2,  3,  from  the  place  jD  to  the  place  ^D,  with  li  Telocity  u  {- 
Now  fJ,  meeting  D  at  the  moment  3,  will  give  it  tbe  veloi-ity  J),l': 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  tiniea  3.  4,  ^D  n'ill  reach  ^D,  and  during  (iui 
'  le,  /I  will  go  from  ,fl  to  ^fl  with  the  Telocity  gb^B.     It  will  be  Hw 

ue  on  the  other  side,  where  C,  pushed  by  A  i 
go  towards  JV  with  the  velocity  1,  and  will  meet,  at  the  moment  3,  tit 
l>ody  li,  which  goes  against  it,  having  gone  before,  during  the  ti 
from  the  place  ,E  to  the  place  ,£.  and  during  the  times  2.  3  fmcB  Of 
plai!e  ^E  to  the  place  ^E,  with  a  velocity  aa  J.  Now  C,  meeting  E  * 
the  moment  3,  will  give  it  the  velocity  tE,E;  that  i$  to  say,  tliil  b 
the  times  3,  4,  it  comes  from  ,E  to  ^E.  And  during  this  time,  f'«ill 
go  from  jC  to  /.'  with  the  velocity  ,0,0, 

The  register  of  the  masses  and  velocities  follows. 

The  masses  of  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are  1.  1,  1,  ;;.  j. 

During  the  times  1,  2  the  velocities  of  the  liodies  .1,  B.  C  D,  Ettr 
v^,  0,  0,  }.  S- 

During  the  times  3.  3  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  .1,  B.C.D,F 
.■.reO,I,l,i,i. 

During  the  times  :t,  i  the  velocities  of  the  liodieH  .4.  fi,  C.  fi 
i"'<'  0,  i,  i,  t,  ^  where  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  tlie  body  C.  in* 
of  advancing,  reBects  backward  with  the  velocity  (. 

The  justification  of  these  numbers  will  be  found  in   Ihf  nil» 
■  II'  eijuations  which  we  shall  assign  farther  on. 

I^t  us  now  make  thi-  calculation  of  the  moving  actions  (mIM 
tunii-ica)  during  the  times  equal  between  them  —  1,  3 :  3,  3 :  i,  4. 
During  the  times  1,  2. 

A   is  in  mass   1,  the  length  of  the   transfer  yA^A   ts   v^    ^^ 
multiplying  one    by   the    other,    the    formal    effect  is    yfi.    ***' 
velocity  comes  from  dividing  the  length  -^2  by  the  lime  1, 1 
makes  y/2.     And  multiplying  the  effect  by  the  velocity,  the  momi 

B  and  C  are  at  rest  during  this  time  : 
qiiently  their  moving  action  is  0. 


or  ,C.  ,C.  «■*    I 


is  in  mass  2,  the  length  of  tlie  tranafer  },  tlie  formal  effect 
2  by  )  or  1.  The  length  }  l>eiiig  divided  by  the  time  1,  the  velocity  { 
ariseii,  and  the  effect  multiplied  by  the  velocity  in  1  by  j,  or  }.  which 
i<i  the  uclioii  of  D. 

E  is  ill  mass  },  the  length  of  the  truiisfer  ^,  consequently  the 
effect  i-  Now  the  length  ^  divided  by  1  givcN  the  velocity  J,  which, 
multiplied  by  the  effect,  furnishes  i  the  aclioTi  of  E. 

And  the  sum  of  nil  the  moving  actioiin  of  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D. 
E.  during  the  times  I,  2,  is  2  +  0  +  0  + J+ J  =  J!- 
During  the  limws  -J,  3. 

A  is  at  rest,  and  its  action  is  0. 

B  is  iu  mass  1.  the  length  of  the  traimfer  1  {namely,  iB;^D),  the 
forinnl  effect  1  ;  the  length  1  divided  by  the  time  1  gives  the  velocity 
1.  which,  being  multiplied  by  the  nffect  1.  1  iiiises.  which  is  the  action 
of  B. 

C;  the  calculation  is  the  same  in  regard  fo''arid  there  arii>e.<i  the 

D  has  the  same  action  as  in  the  preceding  time  ;  namely,  j. 

£  likewiHe  lian  the  same  action  a»  in  the  preceding  time ;  namely,  {. 

And  the  sum  of  all  the  moving  actions  of  the  bodies  A,  B,  C.  D.  F„ 
during  the  times  3,  3,  is  0  +  1  +  1  + J  +  5=  >[,  as  befoK. 
Finally,  during  the  time  '),  A. 

A  is  at  rent,  and  its  action  is  0. 

B  is  m  mass  1,  the  length  of  the  transfer,  namely,  ,B^B,  is  i|,  conse- 
quently the  effect  is  \.  The  same  length,  {.divided  by  the  time  1. 
gives  1  tor  the  velocity,  which  multiplied  by  the  effect,  {  ariBes.  the 
action  of  B. 

''  in  in  mass  1,  the  length  of  the  transfer  ,.,r,C  is  J,  consequently 
iJie  formal  effect  is  J.  For  it  matters  not  here  when  we  seek  absolute 
things,  whether  C  advances  by  ,C,C,  or  reflects  backward,  as  it  does 
in  fact.  The  same  length,  J,  divided  by  the  time  1  gives  the  velocity  J, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  effect,  there  arises  ^,  as  the  action  of  C. 

D  is  in  mass  2,  the  length  of  the  transfer  ,i£*,D  is  j.  consequently 
the  effect  is  \.  The  same  length  divided  by  the  time  1  is  J,  or  the 
velocity,  which  innltipHed  by  the  effect,  there  arises  f|,  which  is  the 
action  oi  D. 

E  is  in  mass  ),  the  length  of  the  transfer  is  ■,<,  the  effect  \.  The 
Harne  length  divided  by  the  time  1  is  J^.  that  is  to  say,  the  velocity, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  effect,  produces  j;  for  the  action  of  E. 

And  the  sum  of  all  the  moving  actions  of  the  bodies  A,  B,  C,  D,  li, 
during  the  time  3,  4,  is 


qIX  +  ?5  +  ?§  =  ia  +  2  +  22o  +  IB6  _  44 j  _  4B 
0     81      IS     »\  Wi 

a  in  each  one  of  the  preceding  times. 


l^ 
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I  have  followed  in  this  calculation  the  general  method,  for  u  tke 
moTiog  actionH  are  not  only  equal  in  equal  times,  but  proportiosil  to 
the  times  in  unequal  times,  1  have  divided  the  space  by  the  tini«,i!i 
order  t«  have  the  velocity ;  but  when  the  time  ia  aJwaya  the  sane,  u 
here,  a4id  thus  we  can  take  it  as  unity,  the  division  by  the  time  chingrg 
nothing,  and  consequently  for  the  velocity  we  can  take  the  number  ef 
the  length  of  the  transfer,  the  velocities  being  as  the  spaces:  wkuct 
it  is  manifest  that  the  effect  being  the  product  of  the  mass  and  liK 
apace,  and  the  velocity  being  aa  the  space,  the  action  is  as  the  product 
of  the  mass  by  the  square  of  the  apace  of  the  tranafer  (we  mean  a 
horizontal  transfer  in  falling  bodiei;),  or  as  the  product  of  the  niaas  l>; 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  Now.  I  shall  prove,  further  on,  in  the  3-1 
equation,  that  the  aum  of  these  products  of  the  masses  by  the  squtns 
of  the  velocities  is  conserved  in  the  concourse  of  the  bodies.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  proved  that  the  moving  action  is  conserved,  withoul 
Bpeakiiig  of  other  proofs  by  which  I  have  shown  elsewhere  Ihtt  iIie 
forces  are  conserved,  and  Uiat  the  forc«s  are  as  the  products  of  Hit 
masses  by  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  while  the  actions  are  n 
the  products  of  the  forcea  by  the  times,  so  that  if  we  did  not  kiio* 
elsewhere  this  estimate  and  conservation  of  force,  we  might  lesTu  it 
here,  in  finding  by  the  calculation  in  detail,  or  even  iii  general,  b;r  tk 
3d  equation,  further  on,  that  the  moving  action  is  conserved ;  now  ii 
is  clear  that  the  moving  aetioiii^  are  in  reo^Kin  composed  of  the  foro^' 
and  the  times,  and  the  titnea  being  the  same,  the  moving  actions  m 
as  the  powers  or  forces. 

But  shall  we  be  astonished  whence  comes  this  succeas,  which  vill 
never  fail,  however  iuttioate  may  be  the  example  which  we  mij 
choose?  It  may  be  proved  a  priori,  independently  of  the  rules  ol 
motion  received ;  and  this  'w  what  1  have  shown  many  times  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  But  here  I  shall  show  that  it  is  proved  by  these  verv 
rules  of  percussion  which  experience  has  justified,  and  whose  raiioniii 
we  may  give  by  the  method  of  a  boat,  as  Huygens  has  done,  ud  i" 
many  other  ways,  although  we  are  always  obliged  to  assume  aomethiits 
□on-mathematical,  which  had  its  source  higher.  But  I  shall  niduf* 
the  whole  to  three  equations  very  simple  and  beautiful,  and  wbict 
contain  all  which  concerns  the  central  concourse  of  two  bodies  in  one 
and  the  same  straight  line. 

Conspiring  velocities 
of  the  body  a  before  the  impact  i-  after  j'. 

i  , 

I  call  these  conspiring  nelocitie/,  because  f  suppose  they  all  teud  bw 
the  side  whence  proceeds  the  centre  of  gravity  common  to  the  1*° 
bodies.  But  if  perchance  any  velocity  proceeds  really  in  the  conWy 
direction,  then  the  letter  which  eipreaaea  the  conspiring  velocity >i£- 
uifies  a  negative  quantity.     But  we  shall  always  take  the  body  tU* 


body  whose  veli>city  ir  really  conspiring,  or  proceeds  from  the  side  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  before  tlie  impact,  and  also  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  body  a  follows  aud  does  not  precede  the  common  centre  of 
gravity.  Thus  the  signs  do  not  vary  in  v,  but  they  may  vary  in  y.  z,  i. 
Here,  now,  are  our  three  equations :  — 

I.    Lineal  equation,  which  expresses  the  conservation  of  the  cause 
of  the  impact,  or  of  the  relative  velocity 


and  ■■  —  y  signifies  the  relative  velocity  Iwtween  the  bodies  liefore  tlie 
impact  with  which  they  approach,  and  z~x  signifies  the  relative 
velocity  with  which  they  depart  after  the  impact.  And  this  relative 
velocity  is  always  the  same  in  quantity  before  or  after  the  impact, 
supposing  that  the  bodies  are  very  elastic,  which  this  equation  states. 
It  is  necessary  only  to  remark  that  while  the  signs  vary  in  the  explica- 
tion of  the  detail,  thb  general  rule  will  embrace  all  the  particular 
cases.     Tliis  also  occurs  in  the  following  equation :  — 

II.    Plane  equation,  which  expresses  the  conservation  of  the  common 
or  total  progress  of  the  two  bodies 

ac  +  6y  =  fli  +  bz. 
I  call  pragreu  here  the  quantity  of  motion  which  proceeds  from  the 
side  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  if  the  body  b,  for  example,  should 
proceed  in  the  contrary  direction  before  the  impact,  and  thus  its  con- 
spiring velocity  y  be  negative  or  be  expressed  by  —  (y).  understand- 
ing t>J  (y)  mass  (molem),  or  that  which  is  positive  in  y,  then  the 
progress  of  a  will  be  ai;  the  progress  of  6  will  be  — 6(y).  And  the, 
total  progress  will  be  nr  -  b(y),  which  is  the  difference  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  motion  of  the  two  bodies.  If  the  bodies  a  and  b  proceed  from 
one  and  the  aarae  side  before  and  after  the  impact,  these  letters,  v,  y, 
X,  X,  signify  only  conspiring  velocities  real  or  affirmative,  and  conse- 
quently in  this  case  it  appears  by  this  equation  that  the  same  quantity 
of  motion  will  l>e  conserved  afl«r  and  l>efore  the  impact.  But  if  the 
bodies  a  and  b  should  proceed  in  a  contrary  directioii  before  the 
impact  and  in  the  same  direction  ait«r  the  impact,  the  dlfTerence  of 
the  quantity  of  motion  before  the  impact  would  be  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  quantity  of  motion  after  the  impact.  And  there  will  be  other 
similar  variations  according  f^  the  variation  of  the  signs  of  the  letters 
y.  X.  z. 

Ill-   Solid  equation,  which  expresses  the  conservation  of  the  total 
absolute  force  or  of  the  moving  action 


This  equation  has  this  excellence,  that  all  the  variations  of  the  signs 
which  can  arise  only  from  the  diverse  direction  of  tlie  velocities  y,  t, 
I  'E,  y  cease,  by  the  fact  that  all  the  letters  which  express  these  veloci* 
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ties  mount  here  to  the  aijuai-e.  Now  -  g  and  +  y  hare  the  t 
squwe  +  gy,  so  that  all  these  difFereiit  directions  of  y  produce  Dotb- 
iug  more.  And  it  is  also  for  that  reanon  that  this  e()uatiaD  giret 
something  absolute,  iudepeudeut  of  the  relative  valocitiea,  or  ol  the 
prt^resBtons  from  a  ceriaiii  side.  Tlie  question  here  couoerits  urilv  Uie 
eBtimatiiig  of  masses  and  velocities,  nithout  troubling  ourselves  from 
what  side  these  velocities  arise.  And  this  it  is  which  satisfies  al  tlip 
same  time  tlie  rigor  of  the  mathematicians  and  the  wish  of  the  philoso- 
phers.—  the  experiments  and  reasons  drawn  from  different  principle-^ 
Although  I  put  togetlier  these  three  equations  for  the  sake  of  beantv 
and  harmony,  nevertheless  two  of  them  might  suffice  for  uur  atfdf. 
For.  taking  any  two  of  these  equations,  wa  can  infer  from  theri 
the  remaining  one.  Thus,  the  first  and  the  second  give  the  third 
in  the  following  maimer.  By  the  first,  we  shall  b»ve  c  ■+  x=  y  + 
by  the  second,  we  shall  have  a,  r  -  x  =  h,  z  —  y;  and,  multiplying  dj 
equation  by  the  other,  according  to  the  corresponding  sidett,  we  sbBl! 
Iiave  o,  !■  —  I,  «■+  JT  =  i, :  —  J,  :  +  y,  which  makes  avp  —  axx  =  Icz  ~  iyjr. 
or  the  third  equation.  In  the  same  way,  the  first  and  ttie  third  givt 
the  second ;  for  a,  vk  ~  xj:  =  b,  ^  —  yy,  which  is  the  third,  divided  hj 
the  first  e  +  r.  =  z  -i-  y. aide  by  side,  we  shall  have  o,  m  ~  xz,:,  v  +  x 
^  —  ^!/''r  •  +  y<  which  makes  a,  v  —  i  =  b.  z  -  y,  that  is,  the  ?ect 
equation.  Finally,  the  Decond  and  the  third  equation  give  the  6re^^ 
For  the  third  a,  ee  —  xi  =  b,  ^  -  yy  divided  by  the  second,  namely 
by  a,  c  -  -r  =  b,  z  ~  y,  gives  ' 


which  makes  i>  +  x  =  z  +  y,  according  to  the  first  equation. 

I  would  add   only  one    remark,   which   is  that   many  •'iaW^ 
lietween   hard   and   soft   bodies,  and  the  hard  tbemaelves  fc^"^^ 
or  not,  and  build  thereupon  different  rules.     But  we  may  ^^ 
naturally  as   hard-elastic,'  without   however   denying  '^i^v 
ticity  must  alwayn  come  from  a  fluid  more  subtile  auil 
whose  motion  is  disturbed  by  the  tension  or  by  the  (;cv^ 
elasticity.     And  us  this  fluid  must  be  composed  itself      ^ 
little  solid  bodies,  elastic  between  themselves,  w 
replication  of  solids  and  of  fluids   continues  to  inf^ 
elasticity  of   bodies    is    necessary  to  nature,  i 
execution  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  laws  wbicl^^ 
author  has  proposed,  among  which  not  the  leaa\_ 
of   nature  which  I  first   made  known,  Ihe  ,^'riti 
of  Iht  corueniation  of'  ahunlwe  /oret  or  of  inovV^ 
verse,  with  some   other  absolutely  new  oonn^.^^ 
upon  it  iind  which   1   will  explain  Mtme   daj^ 
IniD  of  conlinuily,  iii  virtue  of  which,  among  Q 
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net  take  place  through  inaseignable  passagps  and  never  by  a  leap. 
niin  also  is  Llie  reason  why  nature  suffers  nu  hard  non-eliuitie 
bodies.  Ill  order  to  show  this,  let  us  pretend  that  a  hard  noii-eloNtic 
globe  proceeds  t«  strike  against  a  similar  globe  at  rest :  after  tite 
impact  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  globes  rest,  in  which  case  the 
law  of  the  connervation  of  force  h  violated,  or  that  there  be  some 
motion  and  that  the  globe  which  was  at  rent  receive  it,  being  unable 
to  be  taken  as  immovable,  although  evea  if  it  should  feign  to  lie 
Biich,  the  Btriking  body  (in  order  to  preserve  the  force)  would  nec- 
essarily be  reflected  suddenly  backward.  Thisisaforbidden  (rle/enila) 
change,  since  it  would  be  by  a  leap,  a  body  which  proceeds  from  a 
certain  side  being  obliged  to  abate  its  inotioti.  even  to  rest.  Iiefore 
lieginning  to  proceed  gradually  further  and  further  backward.  But 
ilie  globe  which  is  Struck  being  obliged  to  receive  motion,  there 
will  also  be  a  change  by  a  leap,  the  struck  globe  which  was  at  rest 
being  obliged  to  receive  a  certain  degree  of  velocity  auddenly,  not 
being  pliable  so  a.s  to  receive  it  gradually  and  by  degrees.  It  being 
also  manifest,  as  ia  neceawry,  eil^ier  that  the  globe  striking  passes 
"uddenly  to  rest,  which  would  be  already  a  change  by  a  leap,  or  that 
if  this  striking  globe  retains  a  certain  velocity,  the  struck  globe  which 
was  at  rest  receives  suddenly  an  amount  which  is  not  less  than  that 
of  tlie  striking  globe,  since  the  globe  struck  must  either  stop  the 
•triking  globe,  or  go  before  it.  Thus  the  striking  globe  passes 
"iiddenly  from  velocity  to  rest,  or  at  least  the  struck  globe  passes 
-■^uddeuly  from  rest  to  a  certain  degree  of  velocity,  without  passing 
'hrough  the  intermediate  degrees,  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Continuity,  which  admits  no  change  by  a  leap  in  nature.  I  have  also 
ni»ny  other  reasons  all  of  which  concur  in  banishing  hard  nou-elastic 
^*odi«a.  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  them. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  that  although  bodies  must  be  thus 
■naturally  elastic  in  the  sense  which  1  have  just  explained,  nevertheless 
the  elasticity  often  appears  insufficient  in  the  masses  or  bodies  which 
Nve  employ,  even  if  tliese  masses  should  be  composed  of  elastic  parts 
aiifi  should  resemble  a  sack  full  of  hard  balls  which  would  yield  to  a 
rtioderate  impact,  without  leaving  the  sack,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  soft 
bodies  or  those  which  yield  without  recovering  themselves  sufficiently. 
Tlie  reason  Is  that  the  parts  are  not  sufBciently  united  therein  to  tranit- 
fer  their  change  to  the  whole.  Whence  it  comes  that  in  the  inipact  of 
Huoh  bodies  a  part  of  the  force  is  absorbed  by  the  small  parts  whii'h 
Compose  the  mass,  without  this  force  being  given  to  the  whole ;  and 
tljis  must  always  happen  when  the  pressed  mass  does  not  recover  |ier- 
foetly:  although  it  also  happens  that  a  mass  shows  itself  more  or  les« 
»*lii«tip  according  to  the  different  manner  of  the  impact,  witness  the 

rr  itself  which  yields  to  a  moderate  impression,  and  makes  a  can- 
hall  rebound. 
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Now  when  Lhe  parts  ui  the  bodies  absorb  the  force  of  tbetmpiedii 
a  whole,  as  when  two  pieces  of  ricli  earth  or  of  clay  come  into  mllinon, 
or  in  part,  as  when  two  wooden  halls  meet,  which  ara  much  less  aliatit 
than  two  globes  of  jasper  or  tempered  steel ;  when,  I  say,  some  fotw  i> 
absorbed  by  the  parts,  it  ia  as  ftfiod  as  lost  for  the  absolute  force,  uiil 
for  the  respective  velocity,  thftt  in  to  say,  for  the  third  and  the  flnl 
equation,  which  do  not  succeed,  since  that  which  reniHiiis  after  tli! 
impact  had  become  less  than  what  it  was  before  the  impact,  by  re 
of  a  part  of  the  force  being  turned  elsewhere.  But  the  quantity  of  prof- 
reaa,  or  rather  the  second  equation,  is  not  concerned  therein.  Ai ' 
even  the  motion  of  this  total  progresa  remains  alone,  when  the  ti 
bodies  proceed  together  after  the  impact  with  the  velocity  of  their  com- 
mon centre,  as  do  two  balls  of  rich  earth  or  clay.  But  in  the  i 
elastics,  as  two  wooden  balls,  it  happens  still  further  that  the  b 
mutually  depart  after  the  impact,  although  with  a  weakening  of  the 
first  equation,  following  this  force  of  the  impact  which  has  not  bttn 
absorbed.  And  in  consequence  of  certain  experiments  touching  tlw 
degi'ee  oE  the  elasticity  of  this  wood,  we  might  predict  what  slwulil 
happen  to  the  balls  which  should  be  made  of  it  in  every  kind  of  mI- 
lisioii  or  impact.  But  this  loss  of  the  total  force,  or  this  failure  of  tli! 
third  equation,  does  not  detract  from  the  inviolable  truth  of  the  I** 
of  the  conservation  of  the  same  force  in  the  world.  For  that  whirii 
is  absorbed  by  the  minute  parto  is  not  nbitoiutely  lost  for  the  anirerx. 
although  it  is  lost  for  the  total  force  of  the  ci 
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From  the  time  we  made  mention  of  the  founding  of  a  New  Semet 
of  Dynamics,  many  difltinguished  men  in  various  places  have  uM 

for  a  fuller  explication  of  this  doctrine.     Since,  therefore,  we  hm  W 
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yet  Manre  to  eoinpOM  tlie  book,'  we  will  give  in  thia  place  tboae  tbioga 
which  may  kindle  some  light,  which  perbftpe  will  return  to  us  with 
intereat,  if,  indeed,  we  sh^l  elicit  the  opiDiooB  of  tboae  who  unite 
niergj  of  thought  with  elegance  of  speech,  whose  judgments  also  we 
openly  confess  will  be  acceptable  to  us.  and  we  hope  useful  in  the  set- 
ting forwH^  of  the  work.  We  have  elsewhere  suggested  that  there 
is  in  corporeal  things  something  besides  extension,  nay,  prior  to  ex- 
tension, namely,  the  force  itself  of  nature  everywhere  implanted  by  its 
Author,  which  consists,  not  in  the  simple  faculty  with  which  the  schools 
seem  to  have  been  content,  but,  besides,  is  provided  with  a  tendency 
{conala)  or  effort  (nitu)  which  will  have  its  full  effect  unless  impeded 
by  a  contrary  tendency  (eonalu).  This  effort  often  appears  to  the 
senses,  and  in  my  judgment  is  known  everywliere  hi  matter  by  the 
reason,  even  when  it  does  not  appear  to  the  seiise.  But  if  now  this 
force  must  not  be  assigned  to  God  through  a  miracle,  it  is  certainly 
necessary  that  this  force  in  bodies  themselves  be  produced  from  the 
body  itself,  nay.  that  it  constitute  the  inmost  nature  of  bodies,  since 
to  act  is  a  mark  of  substances,  and  extension  means  nothing  else  than 
the  continuation  or  diffusion  of  the  already  presupposed  struggling 
and  withstanding,  that  is,  resisting  substance,  so  far  is  it  from 
being  itself  able  to  produce  sulistance.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  because 
every  corporeal  action  arises  («()  from  motion,  and  motion  iteelf  does 
not  exist  unless  from  motion,  either  in  the  body  already  before  exist- 
iug  or  impressed  from  something  external  to  it  (aliunde').  For 
motion  (just  as  time)  never  exists,  if  you  reduce  the  thing  to  Aicpt- 
paav.  because  a  whole  never  exists,  whon  it  has  not  coexisting  parts. 
And  nothing  is  so  real  in  itself,  aa  that  momentary  increment  (municn- 
MBeaia)  which  must  be  constituted  in  a  force  striving  for  change.  To 
this,  therefore,  returns  whatever  there  is  in  corporeal  nature  besides 
the  object  of  geometry  or  extension.  And  by  this  method,  in  fact, 
regard  is  had  at  the  same  time  tor  both  the  truth  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  ancients.  And  as  our  age  has  freed  froni  contempt  the  atoms  of 
Democritus,  the  ideas  of  Plato,  and  the  traTiriuiltity  of  the  Stoics  in  the 
best  nexus  of  things,  sonow  the  traditions  of  the  I'eripatetics  concern- 
ing forms  or  entelechies  (which  deserveilly  seemed  enigmaticul  and  . 
scarcely  rightly  perceived  by  the  authors  themselves)  will  lie  referred 
to  intelligible  notions,  so  that  we  tliiuk  it  neces-sary  rather  tii  explain 
the  philosophy  thus  received  by  so  many  a^es.  so  tlist  it  niay  lie  con- 
sistent (where  this  is  peniiitted)  and  to  illustrate  and  tlicu  iiici-ease 
it  with  new  truths,  than  to  destroy  it. 

And  this  kind  of  studies  seems  to  me  especially  suited  both  lo  the 
intelligeuce  (prwlenlia)  of  the  teacher  and  to  the  profit  of  the  learners, 

I  For  the  work  referred  tu,  c/.  lierlianll.  Lfibiiiz.  math.  Schr^.,  11.,  S 
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ao  that  we  may  not  seem  more  desirous  of  destroying  than  ot  buildingi 
Dor  be  tossed  between  perpetual  ahaiiges  of  doctrine,  daily  unMiUin 
becaune  of  the  pride  at  audacious  geniuses,  but  at  length  the  human 
race,  the  lust  of  sects  being  curbed  (which  the  inane  glory  of  change 
Inovaiiili]  stimulates),  the  certain  dogmas  established,  without  stum- 
bling, not  less  in  philosophy  than  in  luathetnatics,  will  make  turtfarr 
advance,  since  in  thu  writings  of  distinguished  men,  ancient  and  niod- 
ern  (if  you  take  away  entirely  those  things  in  which  they  speak  loo 
severely  against  others),  there  is  wont  to  be  very  much  that  is  tnieiud 
good,  which  deserves  to  be  resetted  aud  to  be  distributed  into  the  pul'- 
lie  treasury.  And  would  that  men  preferred  to  do  t)iis  rather  tlim 
spend  their  time  in  censures  by  which  they  only  appease  their  o"" 
vanity.  But  somehow  very  many  even  hostile  views  do  not  dispki.<F 
us  certainly,  whom  fortune  has  so  favored  in  certain  new  views  of  oiirs 
that  friends  often  bade  us  think  of  these  only,  and  each  viea  i< 
considered  according  to  its  own  value,  although  diverse;  the  reason 
of  which  perhaps  is  that  in  discussing  many  things  we  have  leamnl 
to  despise  nothing.     But  now  let  us  return  tc  our  subject. 

Active  force  (which  with  some  you  call  not  ill^wufr  —  r)r(iw)b(»v 
fold,  namely  primitice,  which  exists  in  every  corporeal  substance  j)«'« 
(since  1  think  a  wholly  quiescent  body  abhorrent  to  the  naluw  of 
things),  or  derivative,  which  by  a  limitation  as  it  were  of  the  primi- 
tive, resulting  througli  the  conflicts  of  bodies  with  each  other,  is  van- 
ously  exercised.  And  the  primitive  forc«  indeed  (which  is  nottiinE 
else  than  trrekixaa  ^  irpwrij)  corresponds  to  the  subftanlial  mul  v 
form,  but  indeed  for  this  reason  pertains  only  to  general  causes,  vhirh 
cannot  suffice  for  the  explanation  ot  phenomena.  And  so  we  agn< 
with  those  wlio  deny  that  forms  must  be  employed  iu  handing  (ia>Q 
the  particular  and  special  causes  of  sensible  things :  to  poiDt  out 
which  is  worth  while,  lest,  while  we  lead  them  as  it  were  back  agsin 
to  the  open  fountains  of  things,  at  the  same  time  we  seem  to  desire 
to  return  to  the  '  vain  repetitions '  {bali(Aogiai)  of  the  vulgar  school. 
Meanwhile  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  to  correct  philoMipbli- 
ing,  nor  may  any  one  think  he  is  master  of  the  nature  of  body,  unkai 
he  has  turned  hts  mind  to  such  things  and  understood  that  that  cnK 
notion  of  corporeal  substance  is  imperfect,  not  to  say  false,  ttA 
depends  upon  the  imagination  alone  and  was  introduced  inconsidrt- 
ately  some  years  since  by  an  abuse  of  the  corpuscular  philosopfa;'  {«' 
itself  excellent  and  most  true),  as  indeed  is  evident  by  this  argnttieiii 
which  does  not  entirely  exclude  cessation  and  rest  from  matter,  md 
cannot  bring  forward  reasons  for  the  laws  controlling  the  derivatiTr 
force  of  nature.  Iii  like  manner  passive  force  also  is  twofold,  eitltfr 
primitive  or  derivative.  And  indeed  Ihe  prlmilire  forte  of  endurin)  » 
retiMting  constitutes  that  very  thing  which  is  called  primary  malttr,  it 
you  rightly  interpret  it,  in  the  schools,  by  wliich  it  happens  that  bo4j  ! 
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ia  not  [wnetTKted  bj  body,  but  forms  an  obstacle  to  it,  uid  it  ia  en- 
dowed at  the  same  time  with  a  certain  lazineaa,  so  to  epeak,  that  ia, 
repagnaoce  to  motion,  and  does  not  indeed  Buffer  itself  to  be  act  in 
motion  unless  by  the  somewhat  broken  force  of  the  aotive  body. 
Whence  afterwards  the  dtrivative  force  of  enduring  variously  exhibits 
itaelf  in  teeondary  mailer.  But  it  in  out  part  now  to  proceed  farther, 
having  removed  those  general  and  primitive  forces  and  substituted 
thoae  by  which  we  are  taught  that  because  of  form  every  body  always 
acta  and  because  of  matter  every  body  always  endures  and  resists, 
and  in  this  doctritie  of  derieative  forces  and  retittancet  to  iiiveatigste  ' 
how  far  bodies  prevail  by  various  effoirta  or  again  variously  resist ;  for 
the  laws  of  actions,  which  are  knovrn  not  only  by  reason,  but  are 
confirmed  also  by  sense  itself  through  phenomena,  are  adapted  to 

Derivative  force  therefore,  by  which  bodies  iu  action  act  mutu- 
ally on  each  other  or  mutually  suffer  from  each  other,  we  under- 
atwid  in  this  place  as  no  other  than  that  which  is  connected  with 
motion  {i.e.  local),  and  in  turn  t«nda  to  produce  further  local 
motion.  For  we  admit  that  through  local  motion  other  material 
phenomena  can  be  explained.  Motion  is  a  continual  change  of 
place,  and  thus  requires  time.  Yet  the  movable  element  (mobile) 
existing  iu  motion,  as  it  has  motion  in  time,  so  in  any  moment 
whatever  has  velocity,  which  is  so  much  the  greater  9l»  more  space 
is  run  over  and  less  time  is  expended.  Velocity  taken  iu  connection 
with  direction  is  called  conalxa ;  but  xmpelaa  is  the  product  of  the  maMs 
of  the  body  into  the  velocity,  and  its  quantity  is  so  much  that  the 
Cartesians  are  wont  to  call  it  the  quantity  of  motion,  namely,  the  mii- 
mentary  increment  {momentaneom).  although,  speaking  more  accurately. 
the  quantity  of  motion  itself,  existing  forsooth  in  time,  arises  from  the 
^gregatA  of  the  impetuses  (equal  or  unequal)  existing  in  the  mov- 
able element  in  the  given  time  multiplied  in  order  into  the  time.  We, 
nevertheless,  in  discussing  with  these  have  followed  their  fashion  of 
speaking.  Nay  even  as  (not  inconveniently  for  the  doctrinal  use  of 
speaking)  we  can  distinguish  the  accession  which  now  is  made  from 
the  accession  already  made  or  to  be  made,  as  an  increinent  of  accession 
or  element:  or  as  we  may  distinguish  the  present  descent  from  tlie 
descent  already  made,  which  it  increases ;  so  we  can  discern  and  call 
Moti.m  the  momentary  or  instantaneous  element  of  motion  diffused  by 
the  motion  itself  throngli  a  period  of  time :  and  so  that  which  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  motion  is  called  the  quanlily  nf  motion.  And  although 
in  the  use  of  terms  we  are  compliant  (faciles')  in  accord  with  anaic- 
cepted  interpretation,  nevertheless  it  especially  behooves  us  to  be  care- 
ful in  their  use  lest  we  be  caught  by  their  ambiguity. 

Moreover,  as  the  estimate  of  motion  through  a  period  of  time  is 
made  from  infinite  impulses,  bo  in  turn.the  impulse  itaelf  (aithoof^ 


a  aiomentory  thing)  is  made  from  infinite  degrees  t 
pressed  upon  tliat  same  movable  body  {miibUt).  atid  liaa 
tuent  from  wliicli.  uiiEolded.  nothing  but  iuliiiily  cau  art 

Conceive  a tiilie  AC  { Fig.  4)  to  revolve  witb  a  certaia  fixed  uniform 
velocity  in  tlii^  liorjzontal  plane  vf  this  page  about  ftn  immovable 
centre  C,  and  a  ball  H,  existing  in  the  Mvitj  of 
tlie  tube,  to  be  freed  from  it»  chain  or  inipedimeiiU 
aiid  to  begin  to  be  moved  by  the  centrifugal  forcr: 
it  is  manifest  that  the  attempt  in  the  beginning  , 
M  depart  from  the  centre  by  which,  namely. 
hall  in  the  tube  tends  towards  itit  extremity  . I 
infinitely  sukall  in  respect  to  the  impulse  which  it 
ali'eady  has  from  the  rotation,  or  by  which  •  ' 
Ihe  tube  itself,  the  liall  /!  tends  from  the  pUos 
It  towards  (H),  iti>  dintance  from  the  centre  beiiig^ 
n-lained.  But  with  the  continuance  for  some  time 
p,Q,  4,  iif  tlie  centrifugal  impi-es^iou  proceeding  from  th*r 

rotation,  from  its  own  progress  there  must  arise  ii 
the  ball  a  certain  complel*  centrifugal  impulse  (D)(i{),  coniparaUe 
with  the  tnipulso  of  rotation  D(D).  Hence  it  is  evident  thai  Uie 
effi/rt  is  twofold,  elementary  to  be  sure,  or  iufiuitely  stnall,  which  1 
call,  ako.  solirili'lioii,  and  formed  by  the  conli:mation  or  repetiliou 
of  elementary  efforts ;  that  is,  the  impulse  (im/vfum)  itself,  althouKli 
I  do  not,  for  that  reason,  mean  that  these  mathematical  entitiw  u* 
really  bo  fnnnd  in  nature,  but  only  that  they  are  usefnl  in  making 
accurate  estimates  by  mental  abstraction. 

Hence  fnrce  also  is  twofold :  the  one  elementary,  which  I  coll  *M 
itrail,  iiecaus*  motion  (mo/iu)  does  not  yet  exist  in  it,  hul  oni.f 
a  solicitation  to  motion  (inllcilnlio  ad  iH"lm»).  such  as  that  of  tli' 
ball  in  the  tul>e.  or  of  the  stone  in  the  sling,  even  while  it  is  bclil 
still  by  the  chain;  the  other,  however,  is  ordinary  force,  united  willi 
actual  motion,  which  I  call  lii'itig.  And  an  example  of  dead  fflW 
indeed  is  the  centrifugal  force  itself,  and  likewise  the  force  of  grstilv 
or  centripetal  force,  the  force  also  by  whicli  llie  tense  elastic  boij 
lettutrum)  begins  to  restore  itself.  But  iu  percussion,  which  ari*' 
from  a  heavy  body  falling  already  for  some  time,  or  from  a  bo* 
restoring  itself  for  some  time,  or  from  a  similar  cause,  the  (arte 
is  living  force,  which  has  arisen  from  an  infinite  number  of  «»- 
tinned  impressions  of  dead  force.  And  this  is  what  (lalileo  metoU 
when  in  his  enigmatical  manner  of  Kpeaking  he  spoke  of  ih* 
infinite  force  of  percussion,  namely  if  compared  with  the  simple 
effort  of  gravitfi  But  although  the  impulse  (impetus)  is  al«»J> 
united  with  liTJUig  force,  yet  we  shall  show  below  that  these  twou* 
different. 

^I'rin^  force  in  any  aggregate  of   bodies  again  can  be  Iedowh  U 
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tivofold,  namely  lolat.  or  parlial ;  and  partial  ^ain  is  either  re- 
Hjiectire  or  directive,  that  is,  either  proper  or  common  lo  the  parts. 
Reapeclitt  (rftpecliva)  or  proper  ^propria)  torce  is  that  by  vrhich  the 
bodies  comprised  in  the  aggregate  can  aet  among  themaelvea  mutually; 
ilirtctict  or  common  foroe  is  that  by  which,  besidea,  this  aggregate 
can  act  outside  itself.  But  I  call  it  direct,  because  the  total  force 
of  direction  is  preserved  intact  in  this  partial  force.  But  this  alone 
would  reniain,  if  suddenly  the  aggregate  were  imagined  to  congeal 
by  the  intercepted  motion  of  it«  parts  among  themwlves.  Whence 
front  respective  and  directive  taken  together  lot>il  ahmlale  forcf  is 
coinpose<t.  But  theM  thiugs  will  be  bettor  understood  from  the 
riiles  to  be  propounded  below. 

The  aiicienle.  as  far  as  known,  had  a  science  of  dead  force 
alone,  and  thin  it  is  which  is  commonly  called  Mechanics,  treating 
of  the  lever,  block,  inclined  plane  (where  belongs  the  wedge  and  the 
spiral),  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  similar  things,  in  which  tliey 
treat  in  turn  ouly  of  the  first  tendency  (coiin(u)  of  the  bodies  anion); 
thetiiselves,  before  they  received  an  impulse  by  acting.  And  although 
the  laws  of  dead  force  can  in  some  fashion  be  transferred  to  living 
force,  yet  there  is  need  of  great  caution,  as  even  they  may  have  been 
deceived,  for  this  reason,  who  confounded  force  in  general  with  the 
quantity  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  mass  iritp  the 
telocity,  because  they  tinderstood  that  force  is  dead  in  the  regular 
theory  of  these.  For  thia  thing  happens  there  for  a  special  reason, 
as  we  already  long  ago  suggested,  since  (for  example),  in  dif- 
ferent descending  weights,  in  the  very  beginning  of  motion  at 
lea.st  the  descents  theinselves  or  the  qunntities  of  the  spaces  gone 
through  in  the  descent,  certiunly  infinitely  small  or  elemeotttry 
hitherto,  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  or  to  the  efforts  to  descend. 
But  the  progress  being  made  and  living  force  having  arisen,  the 
acquired  velocities  are  no  longer  proportional  to  the  spaces  already 
run  over  in  the  descent,  by  which,  nevertheless,  we  have  shown 
formerly  and  shall  further  show,  that  the  force  must  l)e  estimated, 
but  only  to  Uie  elements  of  these  velocities.  Galileo  began  to 
discuss  concerning  living  force  (although  under  another  name,  nay. 
I  shoold  rather  say,  concept)  and  was  the  first  to  explain  how  by 
the  acceleration  of  descending  weights  motion  arises.  Oescartes 
rightly  distinguished  velocity  from  directiop,  and  saw  even  in  the 
conflict  of  iMdies  that  follow  by  which  ^M^.^rmer  conditions  are 
least  changed.  But  he  did  not  rightly  eflHM|hi  ^''^  ^eaai  change. 
while  he  changes  the  direction  alone  or  the  telocity  alone,  educe 
the  change  moderated  by  mixing  would  Iw  obtained  from  both: 
hut  how  this  must  come  about  escaped  him,  because  to  him,  intent 
at  that  time  upon  modal  manifestations  rather  than  upon  realities, 
phenomena  so  heterogeneous  did  not  seem  capable  of  bein^  i»na\MN& 
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\>j  cflrttun  rules  formerly  published.  Wren  >  aluo,  Wkllu  *  and 
Mariotte,*  meo  excelleot  in  these  studies  though  diverse  in  method, 
demouatntted  uearly  these  stune  rules.  But  concerning  the  causes, 
nevertheleas,  opinion  is  not  the  same;  whence  men  distinguished  in 
these  studies  do  not  always  admit  the  same  eonclusious.  And  indeed 
the  true  sources  of  this  science  have  not  yet,  as  is  evident,  been  dis- 
closed. Nor  indeed  is  what  seenut  certain  to  me  admitted  by  all : 
that  reboonding  or  reflection  uprings  only  from  elastic  force,  that  is, 
from  internal  resistance  to  motion.  Nor  has  any  one  before  us  ex- 
plained the  notion  itself  of  forces,  wliich  thing  hitherto  has  distiirbed 
the  Cartesians  and  others,  who,  even  for  this  reason,  could  not  com- 
prehend that  the  sum  of  the  motion  or  impulse  (which  they  regard 
as  the  quantity  of  the  forces)  can  appear  difierent  after  the  encounter 
from  before,  because  for  this  very  reason  they  believed  the  quantity 
of  the  forces  to  be  changed. 

From  me,  etill  a  youth,  and  at  that  time  constituting  the  nature  of 
body,  with  Democritus  and  his  adherents  in  this  matter,  Gassendi 
and  Descartes,  in  inert  mass  alone,  there  escaped  a  little  book 
"  Hypothesis  Physica  "  *  by  title,  in  wliich  1  set  forth  a  theory  of 
motion,  at  the  same  time  abstract  (abslraclam)  from  the  system  and 
concrete  (concretnm)  for  the  system,*  which  beyond  the  merit  of  its 

1  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  163I-1T23,  b«sl  known  aa  the  architect  ot.St.  Paul'ii, 
London,  was  dlstingalsbed  at  Oxford  for  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
applied  mat  hematics.  In  ISiO  he  was  elected  SaviKan  Pmressor  of  Astronomy 
■t  Oxford.  Newton,  in  his  Prindpia,  ed.  171^,  p.  19,  speaks  highly  o(  his 
work  as  a  geometrician.  Leibnitz  lelers  to  him  in  the  Hypolh.  phgn.,  qT. 
Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  math.  Schrift.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  6],  X.  29,  30,  75 ;  Phlloi.  Schrift., 
4,  IKT,  190,  191,  236.  — Ta. 

a.Iohn  Wallis,  1616-1T03.  an  eminent  Engliah  matliematlcian.  appointed 
Savjiian  Professor  of  Geometry,  at  Oxford,  1H49,  published  hie  Mechanica, 
*ive  de  Moiu  Traetatut  Oeomelricim,  3  parts,  166n-16Tl.  His  complete  works 
were  pabllshed,  drord,  1699-1699.  3  vols.,  tol.  The  correspondence  between 
Leibnitz  and  Wallis  Is  found  In  Vol.  3  of  this  ed.,  aod  also  io  Qerhardl.  Leibnii. 
math.  Schrift.,  I.,  4  [Vol.  4],  1-82.  — Ta. 

'  C/.  ante,  p.  l'.il,  note  4.  An  elaborate  treatise  on  the  percnssion  of  bodies, 
Dt  la  perejaiion  ou  thoc  del  corps,  probably  the  one  to  which  Leibnitz  here 
relers,  la  found  in  first  volume  of  his  (Eia-res,  Leydea,  17IT,— Tb. 

*  qf.(if,t\aaA\.,Leibaiz.malh.Schri/l.,\l.,2\yo\.G\.\l-m:  Gerhardl, /^it- 
nil,  philoii.  Schrift.,  4,  1T7-S10;  Uutens,  Letbnit.  op.  om.,  2,  Ft.  II.,  1-iS.  — Tr. 

<•  The  compressed  and  somewhat  obscure  text  is  explained  by  the  titlps  of 
two  essays  forminK  the  Ifypotheiit  Phy»iea  miva.  The  title  »[  Ihe  first  essay 
Is:  Theoria  tnotta  concrfti  ten  Ilypothenii  de  ralionibtw  phrnnonteaortim  nostri 
Orbit;  that  of  tlie  second  is:  Theoria  tnuttm  abtlraeti  xti  Rationed  muliiiiiii 
iiniveraalet  a  teimii  el  phmnomenii  indfpnitdenleg.  Cf.  (icrhardt's  Einl^ituni;, 
Lribnii.  philoi.  Schr^.,  i,  9-12,  and  especially  the  portion,  there  quoted,  of 
a  letter  to  Foucher,  found  also  in  nji.cif..  1.415:  Knimnno.  Leibiiil.  <9.  philvi.. 
117  i  F.  de  Careil.  L«l/reg  tt  Opiufidet  intdili  de  Lrlbnii,  Paris,  18B4. 110-130: 
I>utenR,i>fbnir.op.Diii.,2,  Pt.  I.,342;  transl.  Duncan,  PkUnt.  Wk».of  I^ibiiilz, 
S4-6.'.  —  Tr. 
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mediocrity  I  Bee  has  pleased  many  distinguished  nieii.  I  there  eatab- 
lialieii,  having  assumed  stich  a  <:oncepUoii  of  body,  the  fact  that  ererj 
striking  body  gives  its  impulse  (conalum)  to  the  receiving  or  directly 
opposing  body  as  such.  For  since,  in  the  iiioment  of  attack,  the 
receiving  body  undertakeH  to  go  forward  and  thus  run  away  with 
iUelf,  and  that  impulse  (on  account  of  the  indliTerence  then  believed 
by  me  of  the  body  to  motion  or  rest)  must  h*ve  its  effect  wliolly  in 
the  receiving  body,  unless  hindered  by  a  contrary  inipulae,  nay.  even 
if  hindered  by  it,  xiiice  it  is  no  necessary  that  these  different  iiiipul«ei 
should  be  adjusted  aniong  themselves  ;  it  was  manifest  that  no  cause 
could  be  given  why  the  striking  body  should  not  attain  the  effect 
towards  which  it  I«ii(Ih.  or  why  the  I'eceiving  body  should  not  receive 
the  entii'e  impulse  of  the  striking  body,  and  so  the  motion  of  the 
receiving  body  was  coiii|io.4ed  of  itJt  own  pristine  impidse,  and  of  th0 
newly  received  or  foreign  impulse.  From  which  then  I  was  Hhowiog 
that  if  mathematical  notions  ulone,  —  magnitude,  ligure.  place,  —  and 
the  change  of  these,  or  in  the  inotnent  itself  of  impact  (concurriu) 
the  impulses  to  ohaiige  were  perceived  in  the  body,  no  theory  of  nieta- 
phygical  notiouB  being  held,  namely,  of  power  acUrs  [aclricu)  in  lonii 
and  of  inactivity  {igimc'te),  or  of  resistance  to  motion  in  matter,  anil 
so  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  concourtie  of  events  to  be  determined 
by  the  geometrical  composition  of  impulses  alone,  as  we  have  ei- 
plained :  then  it  must  follow  that  the  iiiipul.se  of  the  striking  body, 
even  the  least,  in  impressed  upon  the  entire  receiving  body,  although 
the  great«st,  and  tio  the  greHt«Ht  liody  at  rest  is  dragged  away  by  tb» 
striking  body,  however  small,  without  any  retardation  of  this  body. 
ifince  indeed  no  repngimnce,  but  rather  indifference  of  it  to  moiiou. 
is  contained  in  such  n  notion  of  matter.  Whence  it  would  not  \x 
any  more  difficult  to  impel  n  large  quie.>(cent  body  than  a  small  on^i  < 
and  thus  there  would  l>c  action  witliout  reaction,  and  there  could  be  no 
estimate  of  power,  since  anything  whatever  could  be  proved  by  any- 
thing whatever.  And  since  these  things,  and  many  others  of  lb« 
same  kind,  are  opposed  to  the  order  of  things  and  conflict  with  llw 
principles  of  a  true  ntetaphysic,  I  thought  at  that  time  therefore -(ani) 
indeed  truly)  that  the  most  wise  Author  of  things  in  the  construction 
of  the  nyslem  .ihntined  those  things  which  would  follow  of  themselvM 
from  the  mere  laws  of  motion  derived  from  pure  geometry. 

Bnt  afterwards,  having  examined  things  more  deeply.  I  saw  in 
what  the  systematic  explanation  of  things  consisted,  and  regarded 
that  former  hypothe:<is  of  the  notion  of  the  body  as  incomplete,  and 
both  by  other  arguments  and  bK)  by  this  itself  it  was  proved  that  in 
iKidy  there  must  be  placed  something  besides  magnitude  and  impene- 
trability, whence  the  consideration  of  forces  arises,  by  adding  the  mel- 
uphyaical  laws  of  which  to  the  laws  of  extension  those  very  mice  ot 
produced  which   1  called  systematic;  namety,  thkt  eWJ 
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/%.  This  objection  ceases  if  I  understand  niy  definition  not 
uuly  of  our  sensation  or  reflection,  but  also  of  that  of  eveij 
other  possible  created  spirit. 

Th.  If  you  take  it  so,  you  are  right.  But  the  other  diffi- 
culty remains,  viz.;  that  there  will  be  nothing  above  reason 
according  to  our  definition,  because  God  will  always  be  able 
to  give  the  means  of  apprehending  by  sensation  and  reflection 
any  truth  whatever ;  as  in  reality  the  greatest  mysteries  be- 
come known  to  us  by  the  testimony  of  God  which  we  recognize 
by  the  moliset  of  credibility,  upon  which  our  religion  is  based. 
And  these  motives  undoubtedly  depend  upon  sensation  and 
reflection.  The  question  then  seems  to  be  not  whether  the 
existence  of  a  fact  or  the  truth  of  a  proposition  can  be  deduced 
from  the  principles  which  reason  uses,  i.e.  from  sensation  and 
reflection,  or  rather  the  external  and  internal  sense,  but  whether 
■A  created  spirit  is  capable  of  knowing  the  how  of  this  fact,  or 
the  a  priori  reason  of  this  truth;  so  that  we  may  say  that 
what  is  beifotid  reason  niay  indeed  be  apprehended,  but  it  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  the  means  and  forces  of  created  reason, 
however  great  and  exalted  it  be.  It  is  reserved  to  God  alone 
to  understand  it,  as  it  belongs  to  him  alone  to  assert  it.' 

Ph.    This  consideration  appears  to  me  a  good  one,  and  it  is 

■  C/.  T**jrfiW«,  Diswiirs  pr^im.,  espK-iBllj  «  2.  S,  23.  S6;  Xev  Et*agt. 
Preface,  onft,  pp.  Kt.  fiO;  Annotatiunculm  itibUanK  ad  Tolandi  lihrum.  Dt 
rhrMlaHUnia  mytttriii  cartnit,  ITOI,  Dulens.  Ltibitit.  op.  orn.,  S,  143,  141); 
Hi^hler.  Theol.d.  Leibniz.  I. IfXi-'lSS;  K.Fischer,  Qeieh.  d.n.  }'hUo*..BA.n., 
Leibnii,  aA  ed..  pp.  MI-MT. 

According  to  Leibnitz,  reaaon  and  fnith  are  not  absolutely  opposed.  RemoD 
must  be  opable  of  apprrhftvling  the  supernslursl  s»  fact,  even  though  in  ilB 
present  Mage  at  deTelopment  — and  perhaps  in  all  lis  development  —  It  nu; 
nerer  be  able  to  cnmptthriul  it  exlisiutivelj.  The  Bupenialural,  while  jt  may 
he  our^de  of  and  beyond  any  preient  or  future  possible  finite  eiperience,  is 
not  then  eontrary  to  reason.  In  facl.  tu  be  apprehended  or  accepted  as  Tact 
lit  all,  il  most  present  ench  intrinsie  ratioiialit}'  as  [b  auBlclvnt  to  indore  be- 
lief, j.!-.  It  miul  sliow  itself  to  be  iiitrinaioiny  poaalble  and  not  conirary  to 
any  well-eslabMslied  knnirledge.  In  lliiii  .wnse  it  ii  not  wholly  above  reason.  — 
i(  it  were.  Il  irould  not  at  all  concern  us,  —  and  may  therefore  become  a  part 
nt  the  ■nm-lolal  of  'inr  knuwledge.  The  conteution  of  both  Leibnili  and 
IjK'lie  Is,  in  fact,  that  the  opposition  is  not  between  reason  and  (ailb,  bnt 
rather  between  reason  and  unfounded  authority.  Leibnitz  rejects  entirely 
iHilh  belief  based  on  blind  Bulimlsainn  to  mere  aathorily,  and  that  ullni- 
lal  iotialisni  whicb  refuses  t«  admit  the  ezislence  ot  anything  not  coming 
i-nlirely  within  the  range  o(  eiperietire,  particularly  that  experience  which 
is  sensuous  and  indiridnal  and  excludes  that  whScb  la  apiritaal  aad  unl- 
venal.  — Tk. 
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vith  incorporeal  things,  not  without  aoBpicion  o!  impiety ;  or  mc  if  'I 
with  Aristotle  it  is  necessary  to  imagine  JDlelligeDves  in  the  reroJviof 
orbs,  or  the  elements  miut  be  said  to  be  driven  up  or  down  by  their 
own  form,  by  a  short  (cornpnitllosii)  but  useless  method  of  teaching: 
with  these,  1  say,  1  do  not  agree,  nor  has  that  philosophy  pleased  ir 
any  more  than  that  theology  of  certain  ones,  who  so  believed  (hit 
Jupiter  thundered  or  snowed  that  they  even  branded  the  senrciiera 
aft«r  proper  CBiisea  with  the  crime  of  atheism.  In  my  opinion  tk 
temperament  is  the  best  which  satisfies  both  piety  and  science,  so 
that  we  admit  that  all  corporeal  phenomena  indeed  can  be  soughl 
from  efficient  mechanical  causes,  but  we  know  that  the  mechanicil 
laws  ill  the  universe  are  derived  from  higher  reasons',  and  so  we  iniit 
use  of  a  higher  efficient  cause  only  in  establishing  general  and  rei 
things.  But  these  once  established,  as  often  as  afterwards  we  IreU 
of  the  near  and  special  efficient  causes  of  natural  things,  we  gitr 
no  place  to  souls  or  entelecbies,  no  more  than  to  the  idle  facullm 
or  inexplicable  sympathies,  since  tlie  primal  and  most  univpr<»1 
efficient  cause  itself,  must  not  intervene  unless  as  far  as  llie  nei' 
are  regarded,  which  the  di^ille  wisdom  had  iu  Bo  ordering  tiling 
that  we  neglect  no  occasion  of  singing  his  praise  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful hymns. 

And  in  truth  final  causes  (as  I  have  shown  by  a  wholly  reraarkihl' 
example  of  an  optical  principle,  with  the  strong  approval  of  the  rerv 
celebrated  Mojyneus  in  his  "  Dioptrics  ")  ai-e  repeatedly  euiplujcd 
with  large  result  even  in  special  physics,  nut  only  that  we  may  sduiiir 
the  more  the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  supreme  Author,  hot  sbu 
tliat  we  may  aoiuetinies  in  this  way  diviue  what  through  the  mtjvi 
efficient  causes  not  equally  or  only  hypothetically  are  nianifeiBL  Thiu 
far  perhaps  pliilosophers  have  not  yet  sufficiently  observed  this  nm 
Aud  it  must  l>e  maintained  in  general,  that  everything  in  things  ran 
be  explained  in  two  wayar  through  Iht  tinjrfam  of  pomer  or  (jfr"*' 
caufe^,  and  through  tie  kingtlom  of  wisdom  or  through  ^nal  (omn' 
God  regulating  bodies  as  machines  after  the  manner  of  an  archiM 
according  to  the  laas  of  ptngniltute  or  tnathenuitical  lamt,  and  indeed 
for  tlie  uae  of  souls ;  but  souls,  capable  of  wisdom,  as  his  own  felloe- 
citizens  and  sharers  of  a  certain  society  with  himself,  after  the  ro«ni>« 
of  a  leader,  nay  of  a  father  rather  according  to  the  tmn  of  gotdw 
or  moral  lawi  for  his  own  glory,  both  kingdoms  everywhet*  '' " 
penetrating,  yet  uneonfused  and  undisturbed  the  laws  of  ' 
so  that  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  kingdom  of  power  the  gi*il' 
>:st  and  in  the  kingdom  of  wisdom  the  best  is  obtained.  But  i" 
propose  in  tliis  place  to  establish  the  general  rules  of  prodwii'i' 
forces,  which  we  can  then  ose  in  the  explanation  of  special  effcii*l 

Nest  I  came  to  the  true,  and   iiLdecd  precisely  the  same,  eriinwl' 
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of  f orees,  by  the  moat  differant  v^ya :  one  indeed  a  priori,  from  the 
Bimf^eat  consideration  of  apace,  time,  aod  action  (which  I  elsewhere 
will  explain),  the  other  a  paateriori,  namely,  by  estimating  the  force 
by  the  effect  which  it  produces  in  conguniing  itself.  For  1  under- 
stand here  not  any  effect,  but  that  for  which  force  must  be  expended 
or  in  which  it  must  be  consumed,  which  you  can  call,  for  that  reason. 
violent,  Buch  >s  that  effect  ia  not,  which  a  heavy  body  employs  in  run- 
ning through  a  perfectly  horizontal  plane,  because  in  such  an  effect 
however  produced  it  always  retains  the  same  force,  although  also  in 
th»  very  effect  rightly  treated,  bo  to  speak,  as  harmla),  we  have  followed 
this  our  method  of  estimating,  but  now  it  is  laid  aside  by  us.  Further 
I  chose  that  effect  of  the  violent  effects  which  ia  eapecially  capable  of 
homogeneity  or  division  into  similar  and  equal  parts,  auch  as  exists 
in  the  ascent  of  a  body  poaseased  of  weight ;  for  the  elevation  of  a 
heavy  body  two  or  three  feet  is  precisely  double  or  triple  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  same  heavy  body  one  foot ;  and  the  elevation  of  a  doubly 
heavy  body  one  foot  is  precisely  double  the  elevation  of  a  single 
heavy  body  to  the  height  of  one  foot ;  whence  the  elevation  of  a 
doubly  heavy  body  three  feet  is  precisely  six  times  the  elevation  of 
a  simple  heavy  body  one  foot,  supposing  namely  (at  least  for  the 
sake  of  teaching,  alUiough  perhaps  in  truth  the  matter  ia  otherwise 
constituted,  bi^t  the  error  here  nevertheless  ia  imperceptible),  that 
the  heavy  bodies  gravitate  equally  in  the  greater  or  less  distance 
from  the  horizon.  For  in  an  elastic  body  homt^neity  has  not  with 
eqnal  ease  a  place.  When  therefore  f  wished  to  compare  bodies 
different  or  endowed  with  different  velocities,  I  easily  saw  that,  if 
the  body  A  is  single  and  the  body  B  is  double,  but  the  velocity  of 
each  equal,  the  force  of  that  one  ia  simple,  of  this  double,  since,  in 
short,  whatever  is  placed  in  that  once  ia  placed  in  this  twice.  For  in 
B  there  is  a  body  twice  the  equal  and  equivalent  of  A  itself,  and 
nothing  besides.  But  if  the  bodies  A  and  C  are  equal,  but  the 
velocity  in  A  is  simple  and  in  C  double,  I  saw  that,  not  in  short  what 
is  in  j4.  Is  doubled  in  C,  since  the  velocity  indeed  is  doubled,  yet  not 
also  the  body.  And  1  saw  that  here  an  error  has  been  made  by  those 
who  believed  that  the  force  itself  is  doubled  by  that  reduplication  of 
modality  (ntodalUalis)  alone;  as  already  I  once  observed  and  sug- 
gested, and  that  the  true  and  not  hitherto  (although  after  so  many 
Elementi  of  uniremal  Malhcmalict  have  been  written)  handed-down 
art  of  estimating  consists  in  this,  that  finally  it  attains  to  something 
homogeneous;  that  is,  a  reduplication  accurate  and  of  all  kinds,  not 
only  of  modes,  but  also  of  things.  Of  which  metliod  no  other  better 
or  more  remarkable  specimen  could  Ite  given  than  that  which  is 
exhibited  in  this  argument  itself. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  these  results,  I  considered  whether 
these  very  two  bodipH  A  and  '',  equal  in  magnitude  but  different  in 
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Telocity,  could  produce  some  effects  equal  to  their  causes  aud  huiii"- 

geneous  among  themselves.    For  thus  those  thingi  which  by  th«ii<- 

•elves  could  not  easily  be  compared,  by  their  effects  at  least  raiglit  I' 

,  compared    accurately.      I  sssumed. 

moreover,   that   the   effect  miut  b« 

equal  to  its  cause  if  it  is  produced 

by  the  expenditure  or  coDsnmptkni 

'"-,  jC     of  the  entire  force:   in  which  cue 

,P       it  matters  not  in  bow  much  tiinc  it 

,^''  ;        is  produced,     [.et  us  snpiwae,  Iberr- 

,  r~y,:ril—.^,^-r~- I        fore,  the  bodies  A  and  C  (Fig-  ■'') 

'  ^      iC  R         to  be   heavy,  and   to   convert  tbfir 

p.i_  J  force  into  an  ascent,  which  will  hip- 

pen,  if  at  the  moment  in  which  thn 
have  their  said  velocities,  A  simple,  B  double,  are  known  to  exist  a' 
the  extremities  of  the  vertical  pemiuluiiis  PA ,  KC.  But  it  is  evid«nl 
from  the  dei nan st rations  of  Galileo  and  others  that,  the  body  .1  '"itb 
a  velocity  as  I  at  the  highest  ascending  above  the  horixon  //Rio 
the  height  of  one  toot  ^A  H,  the  body  C  with  a  velocity  as  2  can  surely 
ascend  (at  the  highest)  to  the  height  ^CR  of  four  feet.  Wheiiw  ii 
ali'eaily  follows  that  a  heavy  body  having  a  velocity  as  2  is  in  paver 
four  times  as  much  as  the  one  having  a  degree  of  velocity  as  1,  since  by 
the  expeniliture  of  all  its  force  it  can  accomplish,  in  short,  four  timw 
as  niLich.  For  raising  a  pound  (that  is,  itself  —  id  al  te  ipium)  fnn' 
feet,  in  short  raises  four  times  one  pound  one  foot.  .4nd  in  the 
same  manner  it  is  inferred  generally  that  the  forces  of  equal  bodi^ 
are  as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  thence  the  forces  of  Imdie' 
in  general  are  in  reason  composed  of  the  simple  of  the  bodies  and  tht 
doubles  of  the  velocities. 

I  have  confirmed  the  same  things  to  absurdity  (namely,  to  per. 
peluat  motion)  by  bringing  back  the  contrary  opinion,  generally 
received,  es)iecially  among  the  Cartesians,  according  to  which  toroM 
are  believed  to  be  in  reason  composed  of  bodies  and  velocities :  which 
method,  indeed.  I  used  repeatedly  to  define  a  poxleriori  Ium  tiala  unefwJ 
.in  fnrrf,  and  to  distinguish  the  greater  at  the  same  time  from  the  less 
by  a  certain  mark.  And  since  in  sulislitnting  the  one  for  the  otfa«r. 
perpetual  mechanical  motion  or  an  effect  mora  powei-ful  than  tbf 
cause  does  not  arise,  those  states  are  not  in  the  least  equivalent  in 
themselves,  but  that  which  was  snbstiluleil  for  the  other  was  more 
powerful  liecause  it  has  caused  something  greater  to  be  performed. 
Itiil  I  assume  as  certain  that  nature  never  substitutes  things  unequal 
to  the  forces  tliemselves,  but  the  complete  effect  is  always  equal  te 
the  full  cause:  and.  in  turn,  those  things  which  are  equal  to  tlM 
forces,  with  safe  reckoning  can  t>e  sul>stitiited  by  us  for  theii>  villi 
the  freest  supposition,  as  if  we  made  that  substitution  in  act,  and  (ho' 
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with  DO  fear '  of  perpetual  tiiecliaiiical  motion.  But  if.  therefore,  it 
ware  true,  as  men  generally  persuade  themaelves,  that  a  heav;  body 
.1  as  2  (for  so  now  we  assume  it)  endowed  with  a  velocity  as  1,  and 
a  bearj  body  C  as  1  endowed  with  a  velocitj  as  2,  are  equivalent  to 
each  other,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  substitute  with  impunity  the  one 
for  the  other.  Hut  this  is  not  true.  For  let  us  assume  that  A  as  'J 
has  acquired  u  velocity  as  I  in  the  descent  ^AjA  from  the  height  jAJl 
less  thau  a  fool ;  and  now  in  ^A  Itself  or  In  the  existing  horizou,  lei 
us  substitute  instead  of  it  the  equivalent  (as  they  wish)  weight 
(ponilwi)  C  as  1  with  a  velocity  as  2,  which  ascends  as  far  as  to  C,  or 
to  the  height  of  four  feet.  And  so  by  the  descent  alone  of  the  weight 
A  at  two  pounds  from  the  height  of  one  foot  ^A  H.  and  having  sub- 
stituted ite  equivalent,  we  have  accomplished  the  ascent  of  one  pound 
four  feet,  which  is  double  the  former.  Therefore  we  have  gained 
jnst  as  much  force,  or  we  have  produced  perpetual  niechanical  mo- 
tion, which  is  certainly  absurd.  And  it  dctes  not  matter  whether  by 
the  laws  of  motions  we  can  aclunlly  accomplish  this  substitution: 
for  between  equivalents  indeed  substitution  eati  safely  be  made. 
.Mthough,  indeed,  we  have  thought  out  vaHoiui  plans  by  which  it 
will  be  accomplished  actually  so  nearly  as  ■*e  wish,  that  the  entire 
force  of  the  body  A  will  be  transferred  to  the  body  ','.  before  at  rest, 
but  which  uow  (.4  itself  being  brought  to  rest)  Is  alone  put  in  motion. 
Whence  it  will  happen,  thai,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds  of  a 
velocity  as  1,  would  succeed  one  pound  of  a  velocity  as  2.  if  these 
were  equivalent;  whence  we  have  shown  that  an  absurdity  arises. 
For  these  things  are  not  indeed  worthless,  nor  do  they  consist  in 
logontachies,  but  are  of  the  greatest  use  in  comparing  machines  and 
motions.  For  if  any  one  has  force  from  water  or  animals  or  from 
other  cause,  by  which  a  heavy  body  of  a  hundred  pounds  is  kept  in 
constant  motion,  so  that  within  a  fourth  p^rt  of  a  minute  of  time 
it  can  complete  a  horizontal  circle  of  a  dinmet«r  of  thirty  feet;  but 
another  maintains  that  a  double  weight  in  ita  place,  in  the  same 
time,  aniformly  accomplishes  only  half  the  circle  with  lesn  expendi- 
ture, and  reckons  that  to  you  as  if  it  were  a  gain ;  be  it  known  that 
you  are  deceived  and  caught  by  half  of  the  forces.  But  now  having 
put  to  flight  errors,  let  us  net  forth  a  little  more  distinctly  in  the 
second  part  of  this  haslily  thrown-off  production  (Srhfliii/molif)  the 
true  and  truly  to  I*  admired  laws  of  nature. * 

'  GerbanJI reads. ■'mot II, "evidently a lypographliailrrror,  Ihnrnt, Lribnil. 
op.  om.,  :i,  334.  reails,  "  metu."  which  Ihe  translation  tnllows.  —Til. 

>  DnteiiB  (Lribnil.  iiji.  om.,  \  .t34)  lUlds;  "  pnipiinBraua,  mncise  Main  exhi- 
henda,"  i.r.  to  be  presented  )n  the  month  of  Haj.  The  artit'le.  b'lwiver,  oever 
appeared  in  print,  l>iit  remained  in  Ms.  ntnone  Leibnitz's  papers,  and  was  first 
printed  fay  Gerlisnil.  in  Ills  eiltllori  nt  l.<-lliiiili^'.<  matheniBllcal  writldK*,  A 
Irmnslatiou  of  the  arlidn  is  liarewiih  ijivou.  —  Tu. 
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KSSAY  ON  DYNAMICS  IS  DEFENCE  OF  THE  WONDEK- 
FUr,  LAWS  OF  NATURE  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  FORCES 
OK  BODIES,  DISCLOSING  THEIR  MUTUAL  ACTIONS 
AND  REFERRING  THEM   TO  THEIR  CAUSES' 


[froM  ihe  Lotiu] 


The  nature  of  body,  nay,  of  sabHtance  in  general,  not  beiDg  xufE- 
cientlj  known,  ha4i  brought  it  about  (a  fact  we  hav^  already  toiicli 
upon)  that  certum  distinguished  philosophei's  of  our  time,  since  thi-\>^ 
placed  the  notion  of  body  in  exteiision  iilone,  were  compelled  to  havt-ra 
recourse  to  God  in  order  to  explain  the  union  between  the  soul  ain±- 
the  body,  nay,  also,  the  communication  of  bodies  witti  each  othei — 
For  it  must  be  confeRsed  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  mere  extension  a 
involving   only   geometrical   notions,   to   be   capable   of   action    nnizi 
passion  :  and  so  tliis  alone  seemed  to  be  left  to  them,  thati  when  inktM 
thinks  and  undertakes  to  move  his  arm,  God,  as  it  were,  by  a  prinicvji^ 
compact,  moves  his  arm  instead  of  he  himself ;  and  on  the  otlier  haiuH 
when  the  niotion  exists  In  the  blood  and  spiritA,^  (!od  excites  [wrwj— 
tion  in  the  mind.     But  these  very  things,  since  they  are  foreign  to 
correct  method  of  philosophizing,  ought  to  admonish  the  authors  th^ 
they  are  resting  upon  a  false  principle,  and  that  they  have  not  assign^^ 
rightly  the  notion  of  body,  from  which  such  things  followed.     \W 
have  shown,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  every  substance  a  force    <:■ 
action  and.  if  it  is  created,  of  passion  also,  that  the  notion  of  ext«usroii 
is  in  itself  not  complete,  but  that  a  relation  to  something  which    h 
extended,  whose  diffusion  or  continued  replication  it  makes  bnown. 
and  90  the  substance  of  a  body  is  presupposed,  which  involves  a  povrer 
of  acting  and  resisting,  and  everywhere  exists  as  a  corporeal  niats 
and  the  diffusion  of  this  is  involved  in  extension.    Whence  one  day 
we  shall  kindle  a  new  light,  also,  for  the  explanation  of  the  union  nf 
the  soul  and  the  body.     But  now  we  ninst  show  how  from  lb«iicr 
follow  wonderful  and  extremely  useful  practical  theorems,  peHaininj! 
to  Dynamics,  that  is.  the  science  which  teaches  the  rules  especiall.v  «! 
corporeal  forces. 

It  must  be  known  before  all  things  that  force,  indeed,  is  nitnr- 
thing  truly  real,  even  in  created  substances;  but  space,  time,  U'd 
motion  have  something  of  a  rational  entity,  and  are  true  and  K*'- 


■  Gerhardt.  Leibnii.  math.    Srhiift.,  U. 
Maniiscrtpt.  tier  Konifcl.  Bibllnlh.  zu  Hanni 

'  QT.  Bbcoq'b  theory  of  the  SplHlii*.  n  brief 
Ijisswitu,  G'lrJi.  d.  AHmii«('t,  I.  t:il-Mi.-TK 


[Vol.  IJ],   pp.  24S 

ut  Which  ii  dl 


^  K*^a-t  consequence  in  nature,  I  vender  it  is  so  little  thought 

,^»om   tA&ese  eonaidemtioiu  fallow^  what  Descartea  had  attacked 

}»  lettiUTS,  &nd  now  also  certain  great  men  are  unwilling  to  admit, 

™'  Tm_fi«ction  aruet  /rom  tloiticUy,  and  a  reason  is  given  of  many 

r**^*bl«  experiments  which  indicate  that  a  body  hendt  befort  it  it 

^r^''  a«  Mariotte  has  very  beautifully  iUustrated.     Finally,  that 

^^^ally  Nronderful  principle  follows  from  these  considerations,  that 

.^*^S  ia  so  poor  but  tiiat  it  has  elasticity,  and  so  is  pervaded  by 

bdA       ^^^^1  more  subtile;  and  then  that  Ihert  art  no  element!  of  boditi, 

U)%t  neither  the  most  fluid  matter  nor  certain  solid  globules  of 

■*W>iid  element,  exact  and  durable,  are  to  be  granted,  but  that 

It  *"*  P'O******  to  infinity. 

.       i»  consistent  with  this  laic  of  conlinuily,  excluding  leap  from 

ttot'^'  *^'  *  '"'*  **^  "**  '""'  ^  considered  as  a  special  case  of 

^    **>n,  namely,  tm  an  evanescent  or  very  small  motion,  and  a  case 

^y,  1t>ality  can   be  considered   as  a  case  of  evaneacent   inequality. 

^.^ce  Uie  consequence  is,  that  nuch   laws  of    motions  must  be 

«Hj      '^^  '''*'  there 'be  no  need  for  peculiar  rules  for  bodies  equal 

■iiij  ^^  '^^  ^ut  these  rules  spring  from  the  rules  of  bodies  unequal 

for  -^^^'''B  oi  themselves,  or,  if  we  wish  to  enounce  peculiar  rules 

1o(  ^^t  and  equality,  we  must  be  careful  lest  ne  assign  such  as  do 

***"  e^***  with  the  hypolhesis  which  considers  rest  as  the  last  motion 

•*f-^''a/itj'  as  the  last  inequality,  olher^'ise  we  shall  violate  the 

oj^  "'ly  of  things   and  our  rules  will  not  agree  among  themselves. 

f I  ''^(v  system  of  testing  our  own  or  others'  rules,  I  published  fii-st 

„  * ''-^ouvelles  de  la  RiJpublique  des  l..ettres,"  July,  1887,  article 

1 ''  caJI&*l   it  a  general  principle  of  order  (princlpiuin  ordini'  gen- 

'  ''{n-i**S'"K  itom  the  notion  of  the  infinite  and  the  continuum, 

*  to     it    the  axiom,  that  from  orderly  data  the  results  also  are 

{f/txt*-^  frriinalit  etiam  quatira  ivnl  orilltialn).     S  expressed  the 

,  (jTjiversally  thus:  If  a  eme  approaches  a  case  conlinuallg  in 

,ff^     ^if    length  dimppeari  in  itself,  the  raiills  of  the  (a»e$  must 

tt-A    ft^fh  other  continually  in  the  Ikings  sought  for,  and  at  length 

.^2     gr*    fAea»*elve>i.     {Si  catus  ad  casum  continue  acceital  in  dnlii 

Va    tp^esm  eraneical,  necesft  aft  ul  etiam  erenlus  eatuum  sibi  ron- 

■rmf    irt    QtiCcsilit  tandemque  in  se  inrirem  dtninant.)     Precisely 

try    the  case  of  the  ellipse  approaches  continually  the  case 

^^_/i»,     jii   proportion  as  one  focus  remaining  another  more 

■-M<^t*^    if   reprarded  a.4  assnmeil,  until  in  the  case  of  another 

V-  r&iit<tveti  the  ellipse  passes  into  the  parabola.    Whence 

f     t.I»&     ellipse  must  lie  veriiied  in  the  parabola  (taken  as 

le   <yt,}ier  focus  is  infinitely  diKtant).    Whence  the  ra<lii 

irit*->     "■    parabola  can   lie  conceived  as  coming  from 

r:,t^i if  **■£*•  J>^iHoii.Schri/t.,S,M-B5:  ErdniauD,  101-106.  — Ta. 
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Hnother  fi>cii»  or  t^^ndiiig  towards  it.  Since,  therefore,  io  the  ssnih 
way  a  cute  tii  whii^h  the  boily  A  niiiH  against  B  in  motion  can  h« 
varied  uotitiiiiially,  sii  that  the  mijtion  of  .1  it>«elf  remkiniug.  tba 
tnotion  of  li  itself  is  regfardeU  as  less  and  leas,  until  at  leD}^li  it  ii 
regarded  an  diHappeai'ing  in  rent  and  thence  agtuii  grows  iu  the  con- 
trary direction;  1  say  the  result  of  the  attack,  but  rebouudiug  into 
what  wliether  in  .1  itself  or  iu  B  itself,  coutiuually  approaches  br 
both  motioiiK  the  result  of  the  attack  which  exists  in  the  c&se  ot  ItU 
rest,  nnd  in  it  finally  ceases;  and  thus  the  case  of  rest  l«th  in  Ihr 
data  (ill  datii)  an<t  iu  the  result  or  tliat  which  is  sought  (i/utfi'iit)  is 
the  limit  of  the  cases  of  motion  in  a  straight  liue,  or  the  oommaii 
limit  of  direct  and  contiDUOUs  motion,  and  thus  as  it  were  ■  B|i«ct*I 
example  of  either.  With  regard  to  this  toiicliHtone  (Igilium  laiiiJiti). 
brought  over  by  me  froui  geometry  to  phyxics.  when  I  examitwd  the 
Cartesian  rnleH  of  iiiotious.  it  happened,  wonderful  to  say.  that  a  rar- 
tain  hiatus  or  leap  showed  ibielf  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  iiatuir  of 
things,  for  in  expressing  quantities  by  lines,  and  taking  for  ibwinu 
(pi-o  a/aranii)  the  motions  of  B  itself  before  the  encounter,  the  <lsta, 
and  for  ordinates  (pro  uriUiialim  apjilicnlin)  the  motion  of  tlie  f»v» 
Hfter  the  encounter,  the  results  sought  for,  and  by  drawing  tbr  llw 
through  tlii>  extremities  of  the  ordiaat«N  (nrdhuttarvm),  acoordii^Io 
the  precept  of  the  rules  of  Descartes,  this  liue  was  not  a  conlinuiim. 
but  something  wonderfully  gaping  and  leaping  in  a  certain  absnnl 
and  nnthiiikalile  manner.  And  when  ou  that  occasion  I  observedilat 
that  the  rules  of  Rev.  Father  Malebranche  did  not  bear  this  eiauiiu* 
tion  in  all  things,  the  distinguished  man  hariug  oonaidered  the  matlKT 
again  according  to  his  candor,  declared  publicly  that  from  tbi<  (u 
occasion  had  arisen  for  him  to  change  his  rules,  for  which  reason. 
also,  he  published  a  brief  pamphlet.  Although  it  must  be  coufewnl. 
that  because  he  had  not  yet  directed  his  attention  sufficiently  to  tlw 
use  of  this  new  .lystem,  he  has  left  something  now  also  not  j«t  mA- 
ciently  in  all  things  complete  {ijaadranl). 

From  what  has  been  said,  this  wonderful  principle  also  folIoM^ 
that  the  imsKiim  o/eetn/  body  u  upontaneoiu,  or  aristi  from  internal  far**- 
atlhough  iipnn  rjimial  oeeiuion.  I  understand  here,  however,  panioi 
proper,  which  arises  from  percussion,  or  which  remains  tlie  «»o* 
whatever  hypothesis  at  length  is  assigned,  or  to  whatever  at  leo^ 
we  ascrilie  absolute  rest  or  motion.  For  since  the  percussion  is  M* 
same,  to  whatever  at  length  true  motion  corresponds,  it  foUowi  tW 
the  result  of  the  [)ercussion  is  distributed  equally  between  Imth.  ta^ 
thus  both  act  fptniln  in  Ihe  encounifr,  and  thus  half  the  result  arii« 
from  the  action  of  the  one,  the  otlier  half  from  the  action  of  the  otb"' 
and  since  lialf.  also,  of  the  result  or  passion  is  iu  one,  half  in  IheoUx'- 
It  is  sufficient  that  we  derive  the  passion  which  is  in  one  from  '"' 
action  also  which  is  in  itself,  and  we  need  no  influence  of  theOMi** 
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the  other,  attliough  by  the  action  of  one  nn  occasion  U  furnished  llie 
other  for  producing  a  change  in  itself.  Certninly,  while  A  and  Jl 
meet,  the  resistance  of  the  liodieH,  united  with  their  elasticity,  caiisex 
thf^in  to  be  compressed  because  of  tlie  percusition,  and  tlie  coinpresaion 
is  equal  in  eacli  and  according  to  whatever  hypothesio,  ns  the  erperi- 
uietita  show  also,  if  any  one  conceives  two  inflated  balls  to  meet,  whether 
both  are  in  motion,  or  each  is  at  rest,  even  if  the  one  at  rest  be  auv 
pended  from  some  thread,  in  order  that  it  may  most  easily  recede ; 
for,  always  provided  the  velocity  of  approach  or  the  I'espective  velocity 
lie  the  same,  the  compre^ion,  or  the  intensity  of  the  elasticity,  will  lie 
the  name  and  equal  in  both.  Then  the  balls  A  and  It,  I'estoring  them- 
eelve*  by  the  force  of  their  own  violent,  namely,  coinpre-ssed  and  con- 
fined, elasticity,  mutually  repel  each  other  by  turns,  and  spread  oul.- 
B8  it  were,  in  an  arc,  and,  witli  a  force  equal  on  both  sided,  each  in 
driven  back  by  the  other,  and  so,  not  by  the  force  of  the  other,  but  by 
its  own  force,  it  recedes  from  that  one.  But  what  is  to  be  iiniieiitlood 
in  the  case  of  inflated  balls  is  to  be  understood  in  the  case  of  every 
txfdy  so  far  as  it  ia  passive  in  percussion,  namely,  that  the  reboundinj; 
find  leaping  apart  arises  from  the  elasticity  in  itaelf,  that  Ik,  from  the 
ntotion  of  the  permeating  etherial  fluid  matter,  and  thus  from  force 
internal,  or  proceeding  from  within.  I  nnderstand,  however,  as  I  have 
said,  that  the  proprr  mntiun  of  bodies  is  separated  from  the  cimimon, 
■wliifh  can  be  ascribed  to  the  centre  of  gravity;  whence  their  proper 
■notion  ia  so  to  be  conceived  (to  be  conceived,  I  say,  by  the  w^  of 
hypothesis)  as  if  tliey  were  produced  on  board  a  ship,  which  would 
have  tlie  motion  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  but  they  them- 
selves on  board  ship  were  so  nioved  that  froTn  the  composite  common 
motion  of  the  ship  or  centre,  and  their  own  proper  motion,  the 
p)ienomena  are  preserved.  From  what  has  been  said,  also,  it  is  under- 
sUkhI  that  the  actum  n/binlie*  vr  ntrrr  leilhoul  reaelion,  iinil  bnth  are  eijimt 
to  fHfh  oilier,  and  direrlly  cnnlrari/. 

Since,  then,  only  force,  and  thence  nascent  efTurt  exists  in  any  mo- 
ment (for  motion  never  truly  exists,  as  we  have  explaine<]  above), 
and  every  effort  tends  in  a  straight  line,  it  follows  that  all  molian  it 
rfclllinear,  or  compofed  of  rectilinearn.  Hence,  already  it  not  only  fol- 
lows that  IlioM  M'ler  mhirh  "wre  in  'i  ctirveil  liiir,  try  'ilirafii  In  procefil 
III  Ihe  itriiigkl  line  lunijml  lit  ll,  hut  also,  what  any  OM  least  expects, 
hence  arises  the  true  noiion  'if  fliihiUli/  (jSrmilatu),  Foi',  if  we  suppose 
thnt  some  one  of  those  l)odie!<  which  we  call  stable  (although  in  truth 
nothing  is  absolutely  stable  or  fluid,  but  everything  has  a  certain  degree 
of  stability  or  fluidit}'.  by  us,  however,  it  is  named  from  a  preiloininanL 
regard  for  our  senses)  circulates  about  its  own  centre,  the  parts  will 
attempt  to  fly  away  by  the  tangent,  nay,  they  will  really  begin  to  fly 
away:  but  since  this  separation  of  themselves  from  each  other  in  tarn 
disturbs  the  motion  of  the  encircling  l>ody.  hence  the;;  «xe  t«7ft%e&.  «k 
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again  (crowded  together  towards  themselves  in  turn,  as  if  there  •rera 
in  the  centre,  a  magnetic  force  of  attraction,  or  bji  if  there  were  i 
part*  themeelve*  a  centripetal  force,  and  therefore  the  revolution  will 
arLse  from  the  composition  of  the  effort  (ruju)  to  recede  from  ths 
rectilinear  by  the  tangent  and  the  centripetal  effort  (conafu).  And 
thus  it  remains  that  all  curvilinear  motion  ftriaes  from  the  conipoaiticin 
among  themselves  of  rectilinear  efiorts,  and  at  the  same  time  il  if 
understood  that  this  crowding  together  by  the  encircling  body  ia  lb 
cauae  of  all  stability.  Otherwise  it  could  not  be  that  all  curviliiieu 
motion  was  composed  of  nothing  but  rectilinear  motioiis.  Whepiv. 
also,  again,  we  have  a  new  and  not  less  than  before  unexpected  xr;a- 
ment  against  atoms.  Moi'eover.  nothing  conld  be  devised  more  incon. 
«istent  with  things  than  that  stability  be  sought  from  rest,  for  tn* 
real  never  Kxiiita  in  liadies,  nor  from  rest  can  anything  arise  but  M)t: 
but  although  A  and  It  are  mutually  at  rest  with  themselvev,  if  net  in 
fact,  at  leant  relatively  (although  this  never  occurs  exactly,  for  nn  Wj 
pTtlemes  eracllg  the  lame  dittance  from  nnolher,  boiMrer  tmall  Ikn  linr). 
and  although  whatever  is  once  at  rest  wilt  always  be  at  rest  nuEt»  * 
new  caiise  is  added,  neverttieless  it  does  not  follow,  for  this  r^wnn. 
tliat  because  B  resists  the  impelling  body,  it  resists,  also,  Ilie  ow 
separating  it  from  another,  so  that  certainly,  as  the  reeisUne*  of  B 
itself  is  overcome,  or  B  itself  driven  forward,  at  the  sanie  timt  A 
follows.  But  were  the  nliraclion,  which  is  not  given  in  nature,  bul 
from  the  primitive  stability  (^^rmilale).  explained  through  nst  or 
something  similar,  it  would  assuredly  follow.  And  so  stability,  sIs»t 
should  not  be  explained  unless  by  the  crowding  together  produced  bi 
the  encircling  Ijody.  For  pressure  alone  does  not  sufhciently  ejpUio 
the  matter,  a.'H  if  the  separation  of  B  itself  from  A  itself  only  is  im- 
peded, but  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  faci;  they  sepai'ate  from  es^ 
other  in  turn,  that  moreover  one  is  again  impelled  to  the  oilier  by  lJi« 
encircling  body,  and  thus,  from  the  composition  of  the  two  motion*. 
this  conservation  of  the  conjunction  is  produced.  And  ao  these  irho 
conceive  in  bodies  certain  tablets  or  insensible  layers  (for  ezBni|>l',  o' 
two  polished  marbles,  which  are  exactly  applied  to  each  oUier).  vhosH 
separation  is  made  difficult  on  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  aiuliieiii 
body,  and  hence  explain  the  stability  of  two  sensible  bodies,  althoa;1i 
very  often  they  speak  truly,  yet  when  they  suppose  some  stabililv  n 
the  layers  again,  they  do  not  give  the  last  reason  for  Rtabitity.  Frwn 
these  cimsiderations,  also,  it  can  be  underetoixl  why  1  cannot  in  dii) 
thing  continue  ((hire)  i[i  certain  philosophic  opinions  of  certain  ;re>' 
mathematicians,  who,  besides  the  fact  that  they  Admit  vacant  sfif*- 
it  to  shrink  back  from  attraction,  consider  motlun.  slx^ 
absolute  thing,  and  hasten  to  prove  it  from  the  revolution  •o4 
trifugal  force  which  has  thence  arisen.  But  since  the  r?v(iiir 
tion  also  arises  only  from  the  composition  uf  rectilinear  nolioot. 
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he  follows  his  own  impulses  aud  when  the  opinion  of  a  divine 
authority  is  sustained  hy  his  iiidinations-  5  8.  It  is  difticult 
to  draw  him  therefrom,  because  this  pretended  certainty  with- 
out proof  flatters  his  vanity  and  love  for  that  which  is  extraor- 
dinary. Fanatics  compare  their  opiuions  to  sight  and  feeling. 
They  see  the  divine  light  as  we  see  tliat  of  the  sun  at  noon 
without  needing  the  twilight  of  their  reason  to  sliow  it  to  tlieni. 
§  9.  They  are  certain  because  they  are  certain,  and  their  [icr- 
suasion  is  right  because  it  is  strong,  for  this  is  the  result  to 
which  their  figurative  language  reduces  itself,  j  10,  Hut  as 
there  are  two  i>erceptions.  tliat  of  the  proposition  and  that  of 
the  revelation,  we  may  ask  them  where  is  clearness.  If  it  is 
in  the  sight  of  the  projmsition,  what  good  is  revehition ''  It 
inust  then  be  in  the  feeling  of  revelation.  Hut  how  can  they 
see  that  it  is  God  who  reveals  and  not  a  will-of-tlie-wisp  whicli 
leads  them  around  this  ciixle:  this  is  a  revelation  Imh^iium  I 
Ijelieve  it  strongly,  and  I  believe  it  because  it  is  a  revelation. 
^  11.  Is  there  anything  more  suited  to  throw  one  into  error 
'than  to  take  the  imc^pnation  fur  a  guide '.'  g  12.  St.  I'aul  had 
Kreat  zeal  when  he  jiersecutcd  the  ('hristians  and  did  not  allow 
liimself  to  be  mistaken.  We  know  that  tlie  devil  has  had 
martyrs,  and  if  it  is  sufficient  to  te  well  persuaded  we  shall  not 
l)tf  able  to  distinguish  the  delusions  of  Satan  from  the  insjiira- 
tiona  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  j  14.  It  is  then  the  reiLsoii  which 
luiikes  known  the  tnith  of  revelation.  S  ir».  And  if  our 
l>elief  proved  it.  it  would  be  the  circle  of  which  I  just  sjmkc. 
The  holy  men  who  I'eceived  the  revelations  of  (iai\  had  extf.rniil 
»iijns  which  persuaded  them  of  the  truth  nf  the  iuiu-r  light. 
3[ost^s  saw  a  bush  which  burned  without  l)eiiig  cutisuiiiml,  and 
lieard  a  voice  from  the  midst  of  the  hush,  uiid  GinI,  in  ordi-r  tJi 
^ve  him  more  assurance  concerning  his  riiiNNion  when  he  sent 
liitn  to  Egypt  to  deliver  his  brethren,  maile  use  of  the  miriule 
of  th«  rod  changed  into  a  serpent.  Gideon  was  st-nt  hy  an 
angel  to  deliver  the  jieople  of  Israel  from  the  yoke  of  the  Mid- 
ianites;  yet  he  demanded  a  sisn  in  order  to  be  convinced  lliut 
this  commission  wa«  given  him  on  the  part  of  GixL  $  Id.  I 
do  not.  however,  deny  that  Go<l  uimetimes  iUuminfH  the  ininds 
of  men,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  certain  iffl|)ortant 
truths  or  to  lead  them  to  good  u-t«,  by  the  immediate  influence 
aud  assistaDC«  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  any  extraurdinarj- 
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sign  accompanying  this  influence.  Hut  in  thesf  ease.s  also  we 
have  reason  and  Scripture,  two  infallible  rules  for  judjpng  of 
these  illuminations ;  for  if  they  agree  with  these  rules  we  run 
at  least  uo  risk  in  regarding  them  as  inspireii  of  God.  although 
it  is  not  perhaps  an  immediate  revelation. 

77i.  Enthusiasm  was  at  the  beginuing  a  good  term.  And  as 
the  sophism  properly  indicates  an  exercise  of  wisdom,  enthusi- 
asm slgnities  that  there  is  a  divinity  in  us.  Eitt  Deun  in  iiobia.' 
Socrates  maintained  that  a  god  or  dtemon'  gave  him  iuterual 
warnings,  so  that  enlhuaiagm  would  be  a  divine  instinct.  Hut 
men  having  consecrated  their  paasious,  fancies,  dreams,  (uid 
even  their  anger  as  something  di^-ine,  enthusiasm  began  to  sig- 
nify a  mental  disturbance  attributeil  to  the  influence  of  some 
divinity,  whiuh  is  supposed  to  be  in  those  who  are  smitten  there- 
with ;  for  the  soothsayers,  male  and  female,  showed  a  mental 
derangement,  when  iJieir  god  seized  them,  as  the  (_'iiui%an 
Sibyl  in  \'ergil,"  Since  tlien  we  attribute  it  to  those  who  be- 
lieve without  foundation  that  their  movements  come  from  (Jod. 
Nisus  in  the  same  poel  thinking  himself  pressed  by  I  know 
not  what  impulse  to  a  dangerous  enterprise,  in  which  he  jier- 
ished  with  his  friend,  proposed  it  to  him  in  these  terms  full  of 
a  reasonable  doubt_:  — 

Dl  ae  banc  ardorem  inentlbiu  addunt, 
Euryale,  an  sua  cuique  Dem  fit  dira  cupldo  ?  * 


'  OvM,  Fa>li,  IS,  5:  "  En  Delia  hi  nnbls,  iigiUinteualeiicimaiillo."  — Tb. 

'Oa  the  dmmtm  ul  SocmtOK,  ff-  Zeller,  Philo:  d.  Orieeh..  U..  I  [Vnl.  S], 
T3-fll.«h  ©d.,L«lpilg,  ISKl;  .1.  S.  Biwkte,  Fniu-  Pft(M>»  a/  W(.m/».  pp.  las- 
121.  New  Ynrk.  ISTi;  H.  .lackBun,  "On  thv  >«»«»»  of  SwnttM"  in  the 
•Mouriialor  Phll.ilofjy"  V..  and  arlMs  "  Socrales,"  Eiuvdop.  HHt.,a»hetl.. 
Vol.  32,  p.  a*U  (Amer.  reprint).  — Th. 

'  C/.  Vergil,  vffiieirf,  0,  49:  "  Et  mbie  fera  t'orda  tmnent,"  Tlw  iHew  here 
mentioned  b;  Lellmltx,  thnt  pernnna  irirteil  with  Iniiplrfttlon  nr  enthosiMm 
were  alsn  alTerted  with  some  derangement  nr  disturbance  i)f  the  ntrllniirr  men- 
IaI  priK^esHea,  vha  ciirrenc  Id  one  torni  ur  another  tbmuKhout  all  anliqnitj, 
and  had  )u  Influence,  through  the  contact  of  Oreek  thouebl  with  Cbrt»- 
liniiily,  In  ahaplnK  the  Chrletlitn  diwtriue  <it  Inaptnitlcin.  Cy.  Plato,  Phm/lrvt, 
:M4.  .Inwelt's  tranH.,  &I  ed..  tsrn,  S,  121,  Med.,  1BH2.  1,449-1%;  Znii,  .133-.1S4, 
■lowett,  2d(id.,  1,  247-^48,  .td  ed.,  I,S)I-S03;  Tuniriu,  TI-TS,  Jnwett,  ad  e<l.,a, 
KH-esa,  M  ed.,  »,  4!e-4<)4;  the  Stole  view,  Zeller.  Philoi.  d.  arii-eh..  III..  1 
[Vol.  S],  XW  tq..  Plutarch,  '6frf..  in.,  2  [Vol.  B],  1113  mj.,  Philc  4U  t^..  Ho- 
tinoa,  nil  «f. .'  Ptletderer,  Rligioiitphitontphit,  2d  ttd..  iaSi,2,  33B*g..Zati- 


•  Verg.  ^ 


-Th. 

1.9,  184-mi.-TR. 


[frnm  the  Latin] 

Dp  to  the  present  time,  T  have  puLluihed  no  hook,  indeed,  against 
a  Cartesian  philosophy,  but  often  in  tlie  "  Acta  Eraditorum  Lipxien- 
«iiini'*and  the  "Joiirnaux  "  of  France  and  Holland  lia)itily-throwu-olT 
productionB  {Schediaimiata)  will  be  found  Inserted  by  me,  in  which  I 
have  borne  witness  to  my  dinsent  from  it.  Bui  first  (not  to  speak 
now  of  tlie  others),  about  the  nature  of  the  body  and  what  motive 
fforc«s  are  in  the  body;  in  all  otherti  my  opinion  was  the  same.  The 
Cartesians,  it  is  true,  place  the  essence  of  body  in  extension  alone,  hut 
I.  although  with  Aristotle  and  Descartes  against  Democritus  and  Ga»- 
sendi  1  admit  no  vacuum,  and  against  Aristotle  witli  Democritus  and 
lleacurtes  think  there  is  nothing  but  an  apparent  rarefaction  and  con- 
«]ensation,  yet  T  think  with  Democritus  and  Aristotle  against  Des- 
<^art«a,  that  there  is  something  patisive  in  body  besides  extension,  that, 
namely,  by  which  body  resists  penetration  ;  but  besides  this,  I  also 
recognize  with  1*1310  aud  Aristotle  against  Democritus  and  Descartes 
an  wctive  force  or  IvrtXixtia,  so  that  I  think  Aristotle  so  far  rightly 
defined  nature  aa  the  source  (priitripiuin)  of  motion  and  rest,  not 
t>ecaiise  I  think  any  body,  unless  already  in  motion,  can  be  moved  by 
ilH«lf  or  be  put  in  luotiau  by  any  quality  such  as  gravity,  but  because 
i  think  every  body  always  has  implanted  in  it  motive  force  {mutrkem). 
nay.  rather  motion  actually  intrinsic  (fnofum  intrintrum  aclualem'),  from 
the  very  beginning  of  thinga.  Moreover,  I  agree  with  Democritus  and 
I>e9carteB  against  the  multitude  of  the  Scholastics,  that  the  exercise  of 
the  motive  (molricu)  power  and  the  phenomena  of  l>odie»  can  always 
b«explunedmechaiiieaUy,  the  causes  themselves  of  the  laws  of  motion 
being  withdrawn  which  spring  from  a  higher  source,  namely,  from  the 
eatelecby,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  the  passive  mass  alone  and 
Sts  modifications. 

Bat  in  order  that  my  opinion  may  be  better  understood  and  its 
B-eaaons  also  may  be  somewhat  apparent,  I  think,  in  the  first  place, 
fcfaat  the  nature  of  body  does  not  consist  in  extension  alone,  l>ecaose 
a.n  evolving  the  notion  of  extension  we  must  notice  that  it  is  relative 
to  something  that  is  extended  and  signifiea  a  difTu»>ion  or  repetition 

I  Gerbardt,  r^bHii.malA.  Srhrift..  II,  2  [\'ol.  6].  !»-106:  Gerhsrdt,  Uibnii. 
Hot.   Sckri/I..i.:'m-Va:  ff.<i:»Eiiileitui,g.ibifl..-!^i-T.'l.    The  letter  to 
iDoralns  Fabrl,  and  this  Appmdli,  were  printed  by  Gcrbanh  from  Iha  Ms. 
jktlK  Royal  library  al  llanuVFr. 
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of  u  uertaiii  iiittui'e.     For  every  re-petition  (or  multitude  of  the  futrae 
things)  is  either  discret«,  as  in  numbers  wliure  aggregate  parte  are 
(lisceriied;  or  is  continuous,  where  the  parts  are  iiidetenninute  and 
can  he  assumed  in  infinite  ways.     Conlinva,  however,  are  of  two  kinds ; 
the  one  successive,  as  time  and  uiotion,  tlie  other  simultaneous  or 
cojiaisting  of  coexisting  parts,  as  space  and  body.     Xnd  as  in  time 
we  conceive  nothing  elite  than  the  disposition  or  series  itself  of  Taria- 
tions,  which  can  occur  in  itself,  so  in  space  we  perceive  notliiug 
else  than  the  possible  disposition  of  bodies.    And  so  when  space  i^ 
»aid  to  be  extended,  we  accept  the  statement  in  the  same  sense  as 
when  time  is  said  to  endure  or  numlier  to  be  numbered;   for,  in 
truth,  time  adds  nothing  to  duration  nor  space  to  extension,  but  as 
:iuccessive  variations  are   in   tinie,  in  body  those  things  are  divene 
which  can  be  diffused.     For,  because  extension  is  a  siniultaneons 
continuous  repetition  as  duration  is  a  successive  one,  as  often  as  tlie: 
!iaine  nature  is  diffused  at  the  same   time  through  many  things,  mt- 
ductility  or  specific  gravity  or  the  yellow-color  in  gold  or  the  wliiu — 
color  in  milk,  extension  is  said  to  have  place  generally  in  body  a^ 
resistance  or  impenetrability,  altliougb  it  must  be  confessed  that  thsE^ 
difTusion  continuous  in  color,  weight,  ductility,  and  things  Kiniilar  iis^ 
kind  but  homogeneous,  is  only  afiparent  and  has  no  place  iu  part^ 
however  small,  and  so  the  extension  of  resistance  alone  which  i^' 
rliffused  through  matter  preserves  this  name  with  the  strict  iiivesti — 
gator.     But  it  is  evident  from  these  considerations,  that  extension  )« 
jiot  an  absolute  predicate,  but  relative  to  that  which  is  extended  or 
diffused,  and  from  the  nature  of  which,  diffusion  can  just  an  lillJe  l>0 
separated  as  nujnlier  from  the  thing  numbered.     And  hence  those 
who  assumed  extension  as  an  absolute  primitive  attribute,  indefinable 
and  ipptjTov,  erred   by  defect  of   analysis   and  took    refuge   in   thr 
occult  <]ualittes  which  for  the  rest  they  so  despised,  as  if  extensiuii 
were  something  that  cannot  he  explained. 

The  question  now  is  asked,  \Miat  is  that  nature  whose  JiffusioD 
constitutes  body?  We  have  already  said  that  matter  is  couetitul«d 
by  the  diffusion  of  resbtance ;  but  since  in  our  opinion  there  is  some- 
thing else  in  body  besides  matter,  the  question  is  asked  in  what  ilJ 
nature  consists.  We  say,  therefore,  it  can  consist  in  notlting  ebe 
than  hi  ru  SvnifUKu  or  the  indwelling  principle  of  change  and  pM^ 
sistence.  Whence  also  it  uses  the  physical  doctrine  of  the  two  raatht 
matical  sciences  to  whose  principles  it  was  subordinated,  g«ometi7 
and  dynamics,  the  elements  of  which  latter  science  not  yet  sufGcienUj 
propounded.  I  have  elsewhere  promised.  Moreover,  geometry  iI«U- 
or  the  science  of  extension,  again  is  subordinated  to  arithmetic,  be- 
cause in  ext«nsion,  as  I  said  above,  there  is  repetition  or  multitude, 
and  dynamics  is  subordinated  to  melapbysic  which  treats  of  cavw 
and  effect. 


Again,  rofiuin^iucm' or  power  in  body  is  twofold,  —  passive  and  active. 
Passive  power  pro[ierly  conatituteit  matter  or  muss,  aclivu  iimXi)(ua 
or  form.  Pa.ssiv8  power  is  the  reaistaiice  it^elE  by  which  body  resists 
not  only  penetration  but  also  motion,  and  by  which  it  happens  that 
another  body  cannot  enter  into  its  place  unless  itself  yields,  but 
itself  does  not  yield  nnless  by  retarding  noniewhat  the  motion  of  the 
impelliiig  body,  and  so  it  attempts  to  continue  steadfastly  in  its 
former  state,  not  merely  that  it  may  not  depart  thence  voluntarily, 
bnt  also  that  it  may  reaist  change.  And  bo  then^  are  therehi  two 
resistances  or  masses :  the  Hrst  antitypy,  as  they  call  it,  or  impenetra- 
bility; the  second  resistance,  or  what  Kepler  calls  the  natural  inertia 
of  bodieii,  which  Descartes  also  somewhere  in  his  letters  acknowledged, 
from  the  fact  thiit  bodies  certainly  receive  no  new  motion  unless  by 
force,  and  no  resist  the  impression  and  break  its  force.  This  would 
not  happen  if  there  were  not  in  the  body,  besides  extension,  to  Svhi- 
fiLKOv  or  the  principle  of  the  laws  of  motion,  by  which  it  happens  tliat 
the  qnantity  of  forces  cannot  lie  increased,  nor  can  a  body  even  be 
impelled  by  another  unless  its  own  force  is  broken.  This  passive  force 
ill  the  body,  moreover,  is  everywhere  the  same  and  proportional  Ui 
its  magnitude.  For  although  some  bodies  appear  more  dense  than 
■>t)iers,  this  nevertheless  happens  because  their  pores  are  more  filled 
with  matter  pertaining  to  the  body,  while,  oti  the  contrary,  the  rarer 
)>odies  have  the  nature  of  a  sponge,  so  that  another  more  subtile 
matter  glides  through  their  pores  which  is  not  reckoned  with  the 
body  oor  il«  motion  followed  or  looked  for. 

Active  force,  whith  also  absolutely  is  customarily  called  force,  is 
not  to  be  eonoeived  an  a  simple  common  power  of  the  schools,  or  as  a 
receptivity  of  actiou,  but  involves  a  conatns  or  tendency  to  action,  so 
that,  unless  something  else  hinders,  action  follows.  And  in  this 
properly  consists  JKriAi^^cia,  too  little  understood  by  the  schools;  for 
■mch  a  power  involves  act  (aeltim),  and  does  not  persist  in  a  naked 
faculty,  although  it  does  not  always  proceed  wholly  U>  the  action 
{actionetn)  !«  which  it  tends,  as  often,  namely,  as  an  impediment  is 
thrown  in  it«way.  Again  active  force  is  twofold. — primitive  and  deri- 
vative ;  that  is,  either  substantial  or  accidental.  Primitive  active  force, 
which  is  called  by  Aristotle  ivTtXi)(tia  ^  vpamf,  generally  the  form  of 
substance  (/nmia  mitnlnnliic).  is  another  natural  principle  which  with 
material  or  passive  power  completes  the  corporeal  substance,  which  is, 
forsooth,  a  iinuni  per  te,  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  many  substances ;  for 
there  is  much  difference,  for  example,  between  an  animal  and  a  flock. 
And  so  this  entelechy  or  soul,  or  something  analogous  to  the  soul, 
*^xii<tH,  and  always  naturally  actuates  some  organic  body,  which  itself 
Hep«rat«ly  assumed  (qiind  ipnim  leparatim  tuininm),  when  the  soul  is 
separated  forsooth  or  removed,  is  not  one  substance,  but  an  aggregate 
of  many;  in  a  word,  a  natural  machine. 
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This  natural  machine,  moreover,  lias  thiJt  highest  prerogative  as  -4 
compared  witli  au  artificial,  that  exhibiting  a  proof  of  a  dirine  author,  J 
it  conaigta  of  infinite  organs  wrapped  up  in  itself,  and  bo  can  never  be      ^M 

erly  destroyed,  juttt  as  it  cannot  be  absolutely  produced,  but  caii  ^ 
be  diminished  only  and  increased,  and  lie  involved  and  evolved.  thU  -^M 
being  to  a  certain  extent  itself  a  substance,  and  in  it  (however  trans-     ^— 

rned)  a  certain  degree  of  vitality,  or.  if  you  prefer,  of  primitive  i—^ 
activity  being  always  preserved.      For  what  is  said  of  animate  things  -^^ta 

ist  also  be  said  proportionally  of  those  which  are  not  properly  ant ^ 

maU.  Meanwhile,  it  must  he  maintained  that  intelligences,  or  tliV'^^H^ 
nore  noble  souls  which  are  also  called  spirits,  are  ruled  by  God  nol::^*^ 
>nly  as  machines,  but  alM>  as  subjectA,  and  are  not  liable  to  thost:? 
chH.nges  lo  which  other  living  beings  are  exposed. 

'derivative  force  is  that  which  some  call  impetus,  a  conatus  evidently 

tendency,  so  to  speak,  to  a  certain  determinate  motion,  by  whlcl— 

nrdingly  primitive  force  or  the  principle  of  action  is  modified.  E 
have  shown  that  this  is  not  preserved  the  same  in  the  same  body,  bu'  -^ 
yet,  however  distributed  in  many,  it  remains  the  same  in  the  amoun 
nuij  differs  from  motion  itself,  whose  quantity  is  not  preserved.  Ancs 
this  itself  also  is  the  impression  which  a  lM>dy  receives  by  impulse,  b^ 
whose  aid  projectiles  continue  their  motion  and  do  not  neod  any  ne^ 
impulse,  which  Gassendi  also  has  illustrated  by  elegant  experimeiit^ 
made  on  shipboard.  Thus  also  some  incorrectly  think  that  projectile^ 
have  their  motion  continued  by  the  air.  Further,  derivative  fon:= 
differs  from  action  only  ns  the  instantaneous  from  the  successive;  fc3 
there  is  already  force  in  the  first  instant,  but  action  requires  «  peric^  ^ 
of  time,  and  so  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  prolongation  of  forces  m  *> 
time,  which  is  perceived  in  any  part  of  the  liody  whatever.  Aud  ^»<> 
action  is  in  reason  composed  of  body,  time,  and  force  (vu)  or  ener^T^ 
(ciriufij),  since  by  the  Cartesians  the  quantity  of  motion  is  estimai^^/ 
by  the  calculation  of  velocity  in  the  body,  aud  forces  are  considerc^iJ 
far  otherwise  thau  as  velocities,  as  will  soon  lie  stated. 

To  place  active  force  iu  bodies  moreover,  many  things  compel  ils 
and  especially  the  experience  itself,  which  shows  that  motions  are  ia 
matter,  although  these  motions  must  be  attributed  originally  to  the 
general  cause  of  things, — God;  immediately, however, and  speeificaJIr. 
they  must  be  attributed  to  the  force  placed  in  things  by  God.    For  W 
say  that  God  in  creation  has  given  to  bodies  a  law  of  action,  is  notbin; 
unless  he  has  given  at  the  same  time  something  by  which  the  law  ii 
observed;  otherwise  he  himself  will  be  obliged  always  to  procun*  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  the  observance  of  the  taw,    Yea,  rathfrbu 
law  is  efficacious,  and  makes  l>odies  efficient;  i.e.  he  gave  to  itMm 
natural  (insilam)  force.     Further,  we  must  consider  that  derived  fnrw 
and  action  is  a  certain  mode  (miidale),  since  it  admits  change. 
«very  mode  is  constituted  by  some  modification  of  something  penx'  1 
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itig  or  more  absolute.  And  jiLitt  &»  figure  is  a  certain  limitation  o 
nioiliticatioii  of  patiaive  force  or  eilended  raaas,  30  derivative  for 
moving  actiou  (actio  matrix)  is  a  certain  modification  not  certainly  of 
a  thing  merely  passive  (otherwise  a  uiodiflcation  or  limit  would  involve 
more  reality  than  the  thing  itself  which  is  limited),  but  of  Hotnething 
active,  that  is,  of  the  primitive  entelechy.  Therefore,  derivative  and 
accidental  or  changeable  force  wiU  he  a  certain  modification  of  the 
primitive  energy  (rirtWu)  essential  to  and  abiding  iu  every  corporeal 
Hubstaince.  Whence  the  Carteaiaus,  since  they  acknowledge  no  active 
principle  Rnbstantial  and  capable  of  modification  in  the  body,  are 
compelled  themselves  to  reject  {abjiulkare)  all  action,  and  to  trans- 
fer it  to  God  alone,  a  far-tetflhed  mechanical  vie 
Miichina),  nhiah  is  not  philosophical. 

But  primitive  force  \n  changed  by  derivative  in  the  impacts  < 
bodies,  according  as  the  eiercise  of  primitive  force  ia  turned  witblii 
or  without.  For  in  trnth,  every  body  haii  an  int«rual  motion,  nor  eati 
it  ever  be  brought  to  rest.  This  internal  force,  again,  turns  itself  with' 
out.  when  it  performs  the  djily  of  elastic  force,  when,  namely,  internal 
motion  is  impeded  in  its  accustomed  course,  whence  every  body  is 
CMeiitially  elastic,  water  not  even  excepted,  and  how  violently  this 
rebounds,  even  the  cannon  balls  {pita  tormenlaria)  show.  And 
unless  every  body  were  elastic,  the  laws  of  motions  could  not  be 
proved  true  and  binding.  Meanwhile  this  force  does  not  always 
render  itself  conspicuous  in  the  sensible  parts  theioselves  of  bodiec, 
since  these  manifestly  do  not  sulGciently  cohere.  But  the  harder  n 
body  is.  the  more  elastic  it  is  and  the  more  strongly  it  rebounds. 
Indeed  in  impact,  when  bodies  mutually  rebound  from  each  other, 
this  occurs  through  elaslic  force,  whence  indeed  bodies  always  have 
their  own  special  motion  from  impact  by  their  own  special  force,  to 
which  a  foreign  impulse  furnisbes  only  an  occasion  of  acting,  and,  so 
to  speak,  a  determination. 

Hence,  moreover,  we  luiderstand  tliat,  although  that  primitive 
force  or  form  of  substance  (which,  it  is  true,  determines  even  the 
fonns  in  matter,  while  it  produces  motion)  is  admitted,  yet  in  ex- 
plaining elastic  fbrce  and  other  phenomena  we  must  always  proceed 
mechanically,  certainly  by  the  forms  which  are  modifLcations  of 
ntatter  and  by  impulses  which  are  modifications  of  form.  And  it  is 
useless,  when  distinct  and  specific  reasons  should  be  given.  t«  have 
recotir^  immediately  and  in  general  (ge'itrkr)  to  form  or  primitive 
force  in  a  thing,  as  it  is  useless  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  created 
things  to  recur  to  the  first  substance  or  God,  unless  his  means  or  ends  ' 
are  at  the  same  time  K|>ecifically  explained,  and  the  proximate  efficient 
or  even  the  special  final  causes  are  rightly  assigned,  so  that  his  power 
and  wisdom  appear.  For  in  general  (whatever  Descartes  may  have 
saidt.  not  only  efficient,  but  aUo  final  causes,  belong  to  ^h^MusJi  4W 
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cussion  (Iraetalioiiit ) ;  precisely  as  a  bouse  ia  badly  exhibited,  il  any  of 
Its  parts  betmyg  its  structure  only,  not  ito  use.  I  have  further  already 
pointed'  out  ulravc  that,  since  we  affirm  that  all  things  in  nature  are 
explained  meclianically,  tiie  reasons  themselves  of  the  laws  of  motion 
or  the  principles  of  niechanicB  must  be  excepted,  which  should  be 
deduced  not  from  niatheniatics  alone  and  the  imagioatiou  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  from  a  metaphysical  source,  namely,  from  the  equality  of 
cause  aud  effect,  and  from  other  laws  of  this  kind  wliich  are  essentiaL 
to  entclechies.  Certainly,  as  has  already  been  said,  physics  is  subor- 
dinate through  geometry  to  arithmetic,  through  dynamics  to  tnetn- 
physics. 

But  the  Cartesians,  not  sufficiently  understanding  the  nature  ol 
forces,  confounding  molive  force  with  motion,  have  seriously 
iu  determiuiug  the  lan-a  of  motious.     For  although  Descartes  tiie 
that  tlie  same  force  must  be  preserved  in  nature,  and  that  a  bod; 
ulthougli  he  attributed  a  part  of  its  force  (uajnely,  the  derirative 
to  another,  so  retains  a  part  that  the  sum  of  the  forces  remains  th— ■ 
same,  (yet),  deceived  by  the  example  ef  equilibrium  or  dead  forc=^ 
iis  I  call  it  (which  here  does  not  enter  into  the  reckoaiug,  and  t^ 
living  force  or  of  that  which  ia  now  in  question,  it  is  only  an  infin.  ~ 
lesiinal  port),  (he)  t>elieved  that  force  exists  in  a  composite  system 
(mri'orie  coatpinita')  of  masses  aud  velocities,  or  that  it  is  the  same  ^>. 
that  which  he  calls  quantity  of  motion,  by  which  term  he  unde^r 
atands  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity  (ex  iltuiu  matsa  ti 
celerilniem),  when,  nevertheless,  it  has  elsewhere  been  demoiistrate<i 
by  me  o  priori  that  forces   exist   in  a  composile   system   of   simpJe 
masses   and  double  velocities.     I   know  that   lately  certtdn   learned 
men,  when  at  length  they  were  cumpelled  to  admit  against  the 
Cartesians  that  the  same  quantity  of   motion    is   not   preserved  in 
nature,  and  considered  this  too  alone  as  absolute  force,  concliiiW 
that  this  force  also  does  not  abide,  and  took  refuge  in  the  coiiserr*- 
tion  alone  of  relative  (rtiptclivce)  force,  but  we  have  discuvereil  tli»l 
not   in   the   conservation   of   absolute   force   even    ha^   nature   Wji 
mindful  of  her  own  constancy  and  perfection.     And  the  opinio" 
of   the   Cartesians  indeed,  in  which  the  quantity  of   motion  is  pre- 
served, contradicts  all  the  phenomena,    (while)  onre  is  wondertii'lv 
(.'(uilirmed  by  experiments. 

The  Cartesians  err,  also,  in  this,  because  they  think  that  chaiigf 
occur  by  a  leap  (  per  saUum') ;  as  if,  for  example,  a  body  at  rest  can  it> 
a  moment  pass  over  into  a  state  of  determicied  motion,  or  as  if  a  Inxl; 
placed  in  motion  can  suddenly '«  lirought  back  to  rest,  not  by  piss'iS 
through  the  intermediate  grades  of  velocity,  because  they  have  plwnl; 
not  understood  the  use  of  elastic  force  in  the  concourse  of  bod''^ 
Illiich,  if  it  were  absent,  1  confess  that  neither  the  law  which  I  c*U 
the  law  of  continuity  wo\v\AW  <iVw*Tvpd  in  things  through  wl»id' 
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Ieft|a  MC  aroufed,  nor  tb«  Un  of  M|uirkl«iK«  hT  «hkli  tkb«ol«to  Imm 
M«  C(]iiMr*«d.  nor  otber  exMllent  iniviitions  of  aUan*!  Utbitect 
have  pbue.  by  sfaicb  the  atces*iiy  of  ni»Uer  uk)  th«  bMUlj  ot  form 
are  nuited.  Moreover,  the  elastic  force  ilaelf  impUntcd  in  «Tcrr  bod.V 
•bows  that  ibere  is  in  erery  bodr,  al^o.  internal  motion  uid  inftnil«> 
(ao  to  ipeak)  primitive  force,  altJiough  in  the  impact  itself,  irheii 
circumstanoes  demaad,  it  ii>  determined  hr  deriTatire  foree.  [For,  as 
in  an  arch,  any  part  whaterer  siulains  the  entire  weight,  ur  in  a  t«niir 
cord  the  trocliou.  and  an;  portion  whatever  of  compressed  air.  ha«  n> 
much  force  aa  the  weight  of  the  air  pressing  upon  it,  mj  any  corpuscle 
whatever,  of  the  entire  ambient  (nmbie»lif)  mass  is  solicited  to  action 
by  the  conspiring  force,  and  awaits  nothing  t>ut  an  oocasktn  for  exer- 
cising its  power,  as  U  dhonu  by  the  example  ol  gunpowdnr  (^x/ivru 
pjri.)]. 

There  are  many  other  thitig»  in  which  I  hav«  been  obli)^  lo  de- 
part  from  Descartes,  but  tho»  which  I  have  now  brought  forth  MUb 
chiefly  to  the  priiicijilea  themselves  ot  corporeal  snlkstaii<N>8.  and,  if  you 
interpret  them  rightly,  are  capable  of  vindicating  llie  ancient  philo»- 
ofdiy  of  a  healthier  ttchool,  which  I  see  desertei)  by  many  of  the 
mi>re  recent  scholarfi.  even  those  well  di5i>oAed  towards  it.  whent  th^r* 
was  no  need.  The  philosophy  of  Rev.  Father  i'tolennvus.'  a  man 
very  versed  in  the  principles  of  the  ancients  and  tilt)  TnodnmH.  wliow 
remarkable  teaching  I  eiamineil  myself,  at  Rome  (from  which  philon- 
ophy  1  promise  myself  very  much),  has  not  yet  ntached  «s. 

fn  a  note,  Leibnitz  has  added :  In  addition,  I  am  pleaMKi  to  stale, 
that  althougli  very  many  Cartesians  boldly  reject  fornifi  and  forces  in 
bodies.  Descartes  nevertheless  spuke  more  moderately,  and  professed 
this  only,  that  he  found  no  reason  for  using  tliem,  1  indeed  admit 
that  they  should  be  rejected  if  of  no  use;  but  in  this  very  thing  1 
have  shown  that  Descartes  has  erred.  For  not  only  in  etitelnchiM,  or 
Tui  SiPTOfUinp.  are  placed  the  principles  of  mechanism,  by  which  all 
things  are  regulated  in  bodies,  but  I  have  alao  shown  In  the  "Acta 
ErudiUirum,"  ^  when  1  was  replying  to  tlie  very  celebrated  mail,  John 
Christopher  Sturm,'  who  attacked,  iu  his  ■'  f'hysica  Koloctica,"  my  in. 

1  Gini-annl  Battlsln  Tolumei,  l{>n3-IT2e.  wu  a«)naliitiHl  wlili  all  the  Bum- 
peaii  1»nKuaee»  and  lia<l  a  very  exlenslvs  knowleilfte  of  all  Ihn  setonnMi  nl  hi* 
time,  uii'l  wji^  n.-piiif'il  a  |irolnund  tbeoli>|clBn  aud  ikllfut  rrltlc.  Amniiglilii 
wiitk<  w»^  ri,i:,....,,ii.{u  meiitit  tt  Mruuuiii,  Roma-,  IcUVt,  (ol..  Auicuiih*  Vlu- 
dKlii-i>r ,  lii'.is,  (.>1.-Tr.  ' 

-  S^iJt.  miiH.    Th.-  i-ii'ir  is  tlie  Dr  ipm  aatum.  •■/.  (irrlmrdl.  Lrihaii,  ,Mlot. 

SFJ,ri/l..i.:*A-:-\(<.  Krrlma IM-KW;  Jiuques  (In  Fnrnch),  l.tSfMIW;  .lannt 

tin  Krem'h),-^,  S5.'l-5iiT:  iraiul.,  Duocaa.  US-llVi.  Vf.  aUo  Qarhardt's  Kinlri- 
»unfl,op.c.(..4,4]T.-TK, 

*  Jobanu  Chrlilopli  Sturm,  I63&-1T03.  wu.  from  UiW).  Pwlewor  of  MaUi»- 
Biases  and  PbysiL'»  at  ihe  Unlvsnlty  of  Altdorf.  Hln  Phviea  gcUvtlea 
-  Bi  Niin-iuliiirB,  1I19T.  tlo.    Whilf  pol  i'i-lebrnle.1  (ur  pbytlnaJ  A*.  , 
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HutBciently  iiuderstood  doctrine,  with  irrefragable  deTiionstration  Ihut, 
uomplet«naaB  being  agsumei],  if  there  were  nothing  id  matter  but  inase 
itself  and  arrangement  of  its  parts,  it  would  be  impossible  for  auy 
perceptible  variation  whatever  to  occur,  since  equivalences  are  substi- 
tuted for  limits,  and  by  banishing  coDatus,  or  the  foitM;  of  tendency, 
to  the  future  (the  entelechies,  that  is,  being  removed),  the  state  of 
things  present  at  one  moment  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  slate 
at  any  other  moment.  And  I  think  .Aristotle  perceived  this  when  he 
saw  that,  be-iiidBs  local  motion,  change  is  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  phenomena.  Bui  changex,  although  in  appearance  manifold,  just 
as  qualities,  are  reduced  in  the  last  analysis  to  variation  alone  of  forces. 
for  all  the  qualities  of  bodies,  that  is.  all  their  real  stable  aecidenti, 
except  forms  (Chat  is,  those  which  do  not  exist  in  transition,  as  motion, 
but  are  known  as  present,  although  referi'ed  to  the  future),  are  al 
length,  when  analysis  is  set  up,  reduced  to  forces.  Further,  when 
forces  are  removed,  nothing  real  remains  in  motion  itself,  for  from 
variation  alone  of  arrangement  it  cannot  be  determined  where  the 
true  motion  or  the  cans 
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LETTER  OF  LEIBNITZ  TO  B.^SXAGE  DE  BEAITAU 
EDITOR  OF  THE  "HISTOIRE  DES  GUVRAGES  DES 
SAVANTS."  PRIXTKD  IX  THAT  .JOURNAL,  JULY,  lfifi8, 
pp.  328  'q.' 


[From  the  Frrnch] 

I  take  the  lit>erty.  Sir,  to  send  you  this  explanation  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  M.  Bayle  has  found  in  the  hypothesis  which  I  have 
proposed  in  order  to  explain  the  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body. 
Nothing  ia  kinder  than  the  manner  which  he  has  used  towards  ine, 
Hud  I  consider  myself  honored  by  the  olijections  he  has  placed  in 
his  excellent  Dictionary,  in  the  article  Rnrariiis.  Moreover,  a  mind 
as  great  and  as  profound  as  his  cannot  make  them  without  instruct- 
ing, and  I  shall  try  to  profit  liy  the  liglit  which  he  has  shed  upon 

rnverles,  he  emphasized  Uie  method  iil  experiment,  and  spread  abrosil  ■  lagle 
tor  experimenting;,  Germany  Is  said  to  owe  lo  him  the  lutroducCioii  or  tlie 
lp]U'blng  of  mathematics  Into  the  Kymnnsla  and  the  common  achflols.  — Tk. 

1  ly.  (Jerhardt,  LttbiiU.  philni.  Schrifl..  i.  6I7-.1S4,  r/,  Q.'tEinMtung,  ibid., 
ti9:  Erdmano,  Leibnil.  op.  jihiton.,  inO'l.M ;  ijnrques,  (Knvrrt  dr  J>ibnii,  I 
WH«7:  Ihileus.  LMhiiH.  op.  nm.i.  Pt.l,,  74-71'. 
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ih«sc  DiatterB  in  this  put  as  well  as  in  many  olhtr  [Mtrta  of  hu  work- 
lit?  <lo«9  not  reject  what  I  had  said  of  the  ooDservatioik  ot  Um  soul 
uiiil  also  of  the  auimal,  but  he  does  not  ret  appear  satisfied  with  iha 
manner  in  which  I  have  claimed  to  explain  the  union  and  the  inter- 
course of  the  soil]  and  the  body  in  the  -  Journal  des  Saratitii "  of  Juna 
:;7  and  of  July  i,  ICflo,  and  in  the  "  Uistoire  des  onvrages  dea  savanla," 
Febniarj-,  laBB,  pp.  2T4,  275. 

Here  are  bis  words,  which  seem  to  indicate  wherein  he  ha*  found 
difficulty ;  " !  cannot  understand,"  he  <«ays,  ■■  the  series  of  actions 
internal  and  xpontoneoua.  which  wonld  cause  the  soul  of  a  dog  to 
feel  pain  iiaraedialely  afler  having  felt  joy.  althouf^h  it  were  alone  in 
the  universe. "  I  reply  that  when  1  said  that  the  soul,  although  only 
God  and  it  should  exist  in  the  world,  would  feel  all  tliat  it  uow 
fetilft,  I  only  employed  a  fiction  in  supposing  that  n'hich  cannot  happen 
naturally,  in  order  to  show  that  the  feelings  of  the  soul  are  only  a 
(.■otisequence  of  that  which  is  already  in  it.  I  know  not  whether  the 
proof  of  incomprehensibility  which  M.  Bayle  finds  in  this  series  must 
tie  sought  alone  in  that  which  he  calls  lower,  or  whether  he  wished 
to  introduce  it  from  this  time  hy  the  example  of  the  spontaneous  pas- 
sage from  joy  to  pain ;  perhaps,  by  wishing  to  throw  out  a  hint  that 
this  passage  is  contrary  to  the  axiom  which  teaches  us  that  a  thing 
always  continues  in  the  stat«  in  which  it  is  once  if  nothing  occurs 
which  obliges  it  to  change,  and  that  thus  the  animal  having  once  joy 
will  always  have  it  if  it  is  alone  or  if  nothing  eiternal  nmkes  it  pasn 
to  pain;  in  every  case  I  agree  with  the  axiom,  and,  further,  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  in  tny  favor,  as  in  fact  it  is  one  of  my  grounds,  Is  it 
not  true  that  from  this  axiom  we  conclude,  not  only  that  a  liody  at 
rest  will  always  be  at  rest,  but  also  that  a  body  wliich  is  in  motion 
will  always  prefterre  this  motion  or  change,  that  is  to  say,  the  same 
volocity  and  the  same  direction,  if  nothing  occurs  to  binder  it?  Thus 
a  thing  does  not  remain  only  so  long  as  it  depends  upon  itself  (il'rlle) 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is;  but  also  when  this  is  a  state  of  change. 
it  continues  to  change,  following  always  one  and  the  same  law.  Now 
it  is,  according  to  my  view,  the  nature  of  created  substance  to  change 
rotitinually  according  to  n  cei-tain  order  which  conducts  it  tpnnlan*- 
(HiAlg  (if  I  may  avail  myself  of  this  word)  through  all  the  stales 
which  will  happen  to  it,  so  that  he  who  sees  all,  sees  in  itA  present 
state  all  its  past  and  future  stales.  And  this  law  o(  order,  which  con- 
stitutes the  individuality  of  each  particular  substance,  has  an  exact 
relation  to  that  which  happens  in  every  substance  and  in  the  entire 
universe.  Perhaps  I  do  not  make  too  bold  a  stat«inent  if  1  say  that 
I  can  demonstrate  all  this,  but  at  present  the  question  is  only  of 
niaiutaiuing  it  as  a  possible  hypothesis  suitable  for  explaining  the 
phenomena.  Now  in  this  way  the  law  of  the  change  of  the  subttariae 
of  the  anitnal  bears  it  froiri  joy  to  pain  at  the  moment  tliat  a  oontwi]^ 
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ous  solution  is  made  in  lla  body,  because  the  law  of  tile  iDdivinblc 
substance  of  this  auimtkl  is  to  represent  wliat  is  done  In  its  body  iu 
thu  way  that  we  erperienca  it,  and  also  to  represent  in  some  fuhioii 
and  in  relation  to  thie  body  all  that  is  done  in  the  world;  the  unities 
of  aubatance  being  nothing  else  tliaii  different  concentrations  of  Iht 
univene  represented  according  to  the  diflereut  points  of  view  which 
distinguish  lliern. 

M.  Bayle  vontiuues:  "  I  understand  why  a  dog  posses  iunnedial^lj 
from  plensure  to  pain  when,  being  veiy  hungry,  and  eating  Untd, 
we  give  him  a  blow  with  a  stick."  I  do  not  know  whether  w 
understand  it  sufRcietitly.  No  one  knows  better  than  M.  Bayle  bin 
self,  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  great  difficulty  consists  of  explaining 
why  that  which  passes  in  the  body  produces  a  change  in  the  soul,  uid 
that  it  is  this  which  has  forced  the  defenders  of  occasional  auatt  i" 
recur  to  the  care  which  God  must  take  to  represent  continually  U>  tl'f 
Boul  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  body :  whilst  I  believe  lliil 
it  is  the  nature  itself  which  (lod  has  given  it  to  represent  in  virtue  ol 
its  own  laws  what  passes  in  the  orgaus.     He  contiouea : 

"  But  that  his  soul  is  constructed  in  such  n  way  that  at  the  moment 
he  is  struck  he  would  feet  the  pain,  although  we  should  not  stritc 
him,  although  he  should  continue  to  eat  the  bread  undisturbed  iinil 
unhindered,  this  is  what  I  cannot  understand."  1  do  not  remember, 
also,  to  have  said  it,  and  we  could  say  it  only  by  a  metaphysical  fiction, 
as  when  we  suppose  that  God  anniliildtes  a  l>ody  in  order  to  produi^' 
a  vacuum,  both  being  equally  contrary  to  the  order  of  things.  Fm 
since  the  nature  of  the  soul  was  made  at  first  in  a  manner  suited  k 
represent  successively  the  changes  of  matter,  the  case  we  suppm 
cannot  happien  in  the  natural  order.  God  could  give  to  eat^  substmncr 
its  phenomena  independent  of  those  of  others;  but  iu  this  way  li' 
would  have  made,  so  to  speak,  as  many  worlds  without  counecliou  m 
there  are  substances ;  almost,  as  we  say,  that  when  we  di«aQi  we  an 
in  a  world  apart,  and  that  we  enter  into  the  common  world  when  we 
awake.  It  is  not  that  the  dreams  are  unrelated  to  the  organs  and  tbr 
rest  of  the  body,  but  that  they  are  related  in  a  manner  less  dis^nct. 
[«t  ua  continue  with  M.  Bayle : 

"  I  find,  also,"  says  he,  "  tlie  spontaneity  of  this  soul  very  iiicotnpati- 
bie  with  the  feelings  of  pain.  and.  in  general,  with  alt  the  pemsptioni 
which  are  displeasing  to  it."     This  incomprehensibility  would  be  ow- 
tain,  if  spontaneous  and  voluntary  were  the  same  thing.     Ktvirytliing 
voluntary  is  spot i tan uouh -,  but  there  are  spontaneous  actions  which 
are  without  choice,  and  consequently  are  not  voluntary.     It  does  n 
depend   upon   the   soul,  always,  la  procure  feelings  which  please 
since  the  feelings  it  will  have  depend  upon  those  whiclt  it  has  ha 
M.  Bayle  proceeds : 

'■  Moreover,  the  reiwon  nvV^^  this  clever  man  does  not  tip^nm  Ifat 
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ein  appears  to  me  to  lie  i  false  suppoeilioii :  tor  it  cannot 
lie  said  that  the  .syi>tt:tu  i>[  occmtional  causes  makes  tJie  action  of  God 
intervene  by  a  miracle  (Dfum  ei  maekina)  in  the  reciprocal  dependence 
of  the  body  anil  soul :  for,  as  liod  intervenes  only  according  to  general 
laws,  he  does  not  act  there  in  an  extracirdinary  way."  It  is  doI  fur 
Ibis  reason  alone  that  I  do  not  approve  of  tlie  Cartesian  system :  and 
if  you  consider  mine  a  little,  yoii  nee  clearly  that  f  find  in  itself  that 
which  leads  me  to  embrace  it.  Moreover,  if  the  hypothesis 
sional  causes  should  not  need  miracle,  it  seems  that  mine  would  not 
oease  to  have  other  ailvantageij.  I  hare  said  that  we  may  imagine 
three  systems  to  explain  the  intercourse  we  tind  between  tlie  soul  and 
the  body;  namely,  first,  the  system  of  the  influence  of  the  one  upon 
the  other,  which  is  that  uf  the  schools  taken  in  the  common  sense, 
which  I  believe  impossible,  after  the  Cartesians;  second,  that  of  a 
gierpetual  overseer,  who  repreKenta  in  the  one  tliat  which  takes  place 
in  the  other,  very  much  as  if  a  man  were  charged  with  making:  two 
bad  clocks  alwayH  to  agree,  which  of  themselves  would  not  be  capable 
■  •f  (freeing,  and  this  is  the  system  of  occasional  causes;  and  third. 
tliBL  of  tlie  natural  agreement  of  two  substances  such  as  would  exist 
between  two  very  accurate  clucks;  and  I  find  this  sa  possible  u  the 
system  of  the  overseer,  and  more  worthy  of  the  author  of  these  sub- 
stances, chicks  or  automata,  but  let  us  see  whether  the  system  of 
o(x;asional  causes  does  not  in  reiklity  suppose  a,  perpetual  miracle. 
They  say  here.  no.  because  (lod  would  act  according  to  this  system 
only  through  general  laws.  1  agree,  but,  i[i  my  opinion,  that  is  not 
sufficient  in  order  to  remove  the  miracles :  if  God  did  it  continually. 
they  would  not  cease  to  be  miracles,  taking  this  word  not  jHipularly, 
as  a  thin);  rare  and  wonderful,  but  philosophically,  as  that  which 
exceeds  the  forces  of  created  lieings.  It  is  not  sufficiunt  to  say  that 
God  baa  made  a  general  law  ;  for,  besides  the  decree,  there  must  also 
lie  a  natural  means  of  executing  it:  that  is  to  say,  what  takes  place 
must  be  ca]>able  of  being  explained  by  the  nature  which  <iod  gives  to 
things.  The  laws  of  nature  are  not  so  arbitrary  or  no  indifferent  as 
many  think.  If  God  decreed,  for  example,  that  all  bodies  should 
have  a  tendency  toward  a.  circular  line,  and  that  the  radii  of  the  circles 
.should  be  proportioual  to  the  size  of  the  bodies,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  Hay  that  there  is  a  means  of  executing  this  decree  by  more  simple 
laws,  or  rather,  it  would  lie  necessary  to  admit  that  God  will  execute 
it  miraculously,  or  at  least  by  angels  expressly  charged  with  this  care, 
very  nearly  like  those  who  were  sometimes  given  to  the  celestial 
spheres.  It  wonid  be  the  same  if  some  one  said  that  God  has  given 
tu  the  bodies  natural  and  primitive  gravities  by  which  each  should 
tend  i«  the  centre  of  its  globe,  without  being  pusiied  by  other  bodies ; 
tor  in  my  opinion  Ihw  system  would  need  u  perpetual  miraole.  or  nl 
leaxt  the  asHislanci-  of  tlie  angels. 
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"  Does  the  iuternal  and  active  property  communicated  to  the  foriiu 
of  Wlies  know  the  series  of  actions  it  is  to  produce?  Not  at  alt ;  £oi 
we  know  by  experience  that  we  are  ignomnt  that  we  have  in  an  hour 
such  or  such  perceptions."  I  reply  thftt  tliis  property,  or  rather  thu 
soul  or  form,  does  not  know  them  distinctly,  but  that  it  feein  them 
confusedly.  There  is  in  each  substance  traces  of  all  which  has  bap 
{«ned  to  it  and  of  all  wliich  will  happen  to  it.  But  this  infinite  luiil- 
titude  of  perceptions  hinders  us  in  distiuguishing  them;  ae  when  I 
hear  a  great  confused  noise  of  a  whole  people,  I  do  not  distiuguisii 
utie  voice  from  another. 

"It  would  be  necessary,  then,  that  the  forms  be  directed  by  some 
external  principle  in  the  production  of  their  acts ;  would  not  this  be 
the  Deut  er  machiTUt,  jnst  the  same  as  in  the  syst«ni  of  oocasiun*! 
causes?"  The  preceding  reply  puts  a  stop  to  this  inference.  On  tlie 
contrary,  the  present  state  of  each  substance  ia  a  natural  result  of  iu 
precediug  state ;  but  there  is  only  one  infinite  intelligence  therein 
which  can  see  this  result,  for  it  envelops  the  universe  in  souls  as  well 
im  in  each  |)ortion  of  matter, 

M.  Bayle  concludes  with  the.ie  words:  "Finally,  as  he  suppose! 
with  much  reason  that  all  souls  are  simple  and  indivisible,  we  cannot 
understand  how  they  can  be  compared  to  a  pendulnni,  that  in  to  say, 
that  by  their  original  constitution  they  can  diversify  their  opeimtiong, 
by  Hvaiiing  themselves  of  the  spontaneous  activity  which  they  would 
receive  from  tlieir  Creator.  We  conceive  clearly  Uiat  a  simple  lieiag 
will  always  act  uniformly,  if  no  foreign  caate  turns  it  aside.  If  it 
were  composed  of  many  pieces,  as  a  machine,  it  would  act  diversely. 
Iiecause  the  particnlar  activity  of  each  piece  might  change  nt  every 
moment  the  course  of  that  of  the  others  ;  but  in  a  single  substance, 
where  will  you  find  the  cause  of  the  change  ot  operation?"  I  find 
that  this  objection  is  worthy  of  M.  Bayte,  and  that  it  belongs  to  those 
which  most  deserve  to  be  cleared  up.  But  I  also  think  that  if  I  had 
not  provided  for  it  at  first,  my  system  would  not  deserve  to  be  ex- 
amined. I  have  compared  the  soul  to  a  pendnlum  only  in  regard  to 
the  regulated  precision  of  its  changes,  which  is  indeed  but  iniiiertecl 
in  the  best  clocks,  but  which  is  perfect  in  the  works  of  (iod  :  and  vt> 
may  say  thnt  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  automaton  of  the  most  accurate 
kind.  When  it  is  said  that  a  simple  being  will  always  act  uniformly, 
there  is  a  distinction  to  be  made,  if  li>  act  unifortnlji  is  to  follow  per- 
Iietiially  one  and  the  same  law  of  order  or  of  continuity,  as  in  a  cer- 
tain rank  or  series  of  numbers,  I  admit  that  every  simple  being  itnelf, 
and  indeed  every  complex  being  acta  uniformly;  but  if  uni/annlf 
means  likewise,  I  do  not  agree.  To  explain  the  difference  of  this 
xense  by  an  example,  a  movement  in  a  parabolic  line  is  imiform  in 
the  first  sense ;  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  .second,  the  portions  of  the  pata- 
bolii!  line  not  1>eing  simWai:  aiuuui;  tliemaelves  like  thoM  of  the  straight 
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lilies.  It  ia  true,  to  nieutioii  il  in  ptuuiiiitt.  l)iul  o  ■ltii|ilD  luiily  Uft  In 
itseU  describes  only  straight  linen,  if  we  «p(>»li  vn\y  of  l.lin  n«iil>i'« 
ntitch  represente  the  motion  of  this  entim  I>ik)j  i  l-ilt  whofi  h  ■liM|<tn 
aiid  rigid  Iiody,  hKvin);  once  receivnd  a  tiirliMintliiii  iir  i<lr"ill<il1iili 
around  itn  centre,  retaiim  it  in  th«  name  MnM  atul  Willi  1)ih  mim)*  vxln' 
<.-ity,  it  folkiwx  that  a  body  l^ft  to  itaelf  inny  dnwirilw  nlmikr  IlKM  hy 
its  points  distant  from  the  centre,  when  thit  onntrn  I*  Hi.  rtmt,  Mid  !•«•» 
crrtain  tpuuiraXTicti',  when  thin  centre  i«  iu  inotlnn,  whleh  hn*"  lh« 
ordinate  cotopoMd  of  the  straight  line  riiiinin{(  thfrtiKli  llo  Mtnir*, 
wnd  of  the  right  sine  whoM  vented  sine  Is  the  aliiwijXHi,  t.h*  mmn  tmlftK 
1v  the  circumference  as  tiiia  straight  line  In  fi  a  given  stralifht  ltn>, 
>Ve  must  consider  also  that  thn  srinl,  whiilly  ildriile  as  l(  )*,  ha*  «l»«t* 
a  fe«ling  eotnpooed  of  many  |)vT«r|iti<>ns  al  "lice,  whl^li  fjM<f  effiwla 
as  Diuch  for  oar  purpowe  as  if  il  were  mtnpriwid  lA  ffbwiea  IiImi  • 
iiiachiite.  For  eacli  preceding  iimrjAitm  InflnetfUM  ihe  ffAUmilif, 
conformalily  to  a  law  of  order  which  eiiato  in  (irre«pli<*M  **  tm  mtirit. 
nients-  Thuit  the  mafOrH)'  of  ftiiUnttphiTm,  tin  inmnj  ewMWla*.  Nhn 
allow  thougkla  to  wMk  a^  to  aN»sK  wkrM  Omy  twHmw  ^saHMiM'  «^ 
til  bodr,  to  tmj  ■■ttog  rf  lfc»  hwrfMfwww  «<  ArtNaAibjUM*  <• 
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i^liciiijje  I'oi'  tlie  future.     The   rest  is  only  phenomena  aiid  reUtjous. 
Tlie  cuiisideration  of  this  system  shows  iJso  that,  when  we  enter  into 
ihe  heart  of  things,  we  tind   more  reason    than  we  thought  in  the 
itmjorily  of  the  philosophic  sects.    The  little  substantial  reality  of  J 
the  sensible  things  of  the  Sceptics;  the  reduction  of  all  to  harmonies  | 
or  Dumbers,  ideas,  and  perception!)  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platon-   | 
ists ;  the  one  and  also  the  all  of  Farineiiides  and  of  Plotinua  without    j 
any  Spinozism ;  the  Stoic  eo[inection,  compatible  with  the  spoiitancit}'     i 
of  tlie  others;  the  vital  philosophy  of  the  Kabbalists  and  Hermetici    J 
who   put  feeling   above   everything;    the   fonns   and   entelechies  uf     ! 
Aristotle  and  the  Scholastics,  and  even  the  meohanical  explanalion     ll 
of  all  particular  phenomena,  according  to  Damocritus  and  the  modems, 
and  so  forth,  find  themselves  reunit«d  as  in  a  centi'e  of  perspective. 
whence  the  object,  obscured  in  regarding  it  froni  an  entirely  diffewnl      i 
point,  shows  its  regularity  and  the  agreement  of  its  parts;  we  haii*     i 
failed  through  a  sectarian  spirit  in  limiting  ourselves  by  the  rejectimi 
of  others.     The  formalist  philosophers  blamH  the  material  or  cor-     { 
pusculary  ones,  and  vice  versa.     We  wrongly  give  limits  to  the  diTisioii      ' 
and  subtilty  as  weU  as  to  the  richness  and  beauty  of  natur«  when  trn 
jiosit  atoms  and  the  vacuum,  when  we  imagine  certain  primarj  elr- 
inents,  such  as  the  Cartesians,  inst«ad  of  veritable  unities,  and  wIhi' 
we  do  not  recogni/e  the  infinite  in  everything,  and  the  exact  eviit**- 
sion  of  the  greatest  in  the  smallest,  united  to  the  tendency  of  etch 
to  develop  itself  i[i  u  perfect  order,  which  is  the  most  admirable  aoA 
the  most  beautiful  result  of  the  sovereign  principle,  whose  wisdom 
would  leave  nothing  betl«r  to  be  desired  by  those  who  could  uiiJer 
stand  its  economy. 


FRAGMENT   OF   A 


LETTER  TO    AN   UNKNOWN 
PERSON 


[h'roi,,  thf  Fnurji] 

I  think,  then,  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  all  the  differ- 
ent  classes  of  beings  whose  union  forms  the  universe,  exist  in  \i" 
ideas  of  God  only  as  so  many  ordinales  of  the  same  curve,  the  nnion 
of  which  does  not  allow  the  placing  of  others  between  them,  because 
that  would  indicate  disorder  and  imperfection.     Men  are  contiH!''' 


1  Ouhrauet,  Leibnilz 
;il-33.  GnhrauitrsayBin 
••  The  Principle  «f  Ci.iii 


■  Bioffrajihie,  AnmsrkimKen  i.  zw.  Burlic.  If 
>te  which  contains  the  Fragment  her*  tmuUUi'' 
,  iviili  whirl!  lj>ilmiiz  accomplisbm  so  mort  >• 
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with  the  aiiinialB,  these  with  the  plants,  and  these  again  with  the 
foMiln,  which  will  be  united  in  their  turn  with  bodies  which  the 
senses  and  the  inmgiriation  represent  to  ub  as  perfectly  dead  and 
nhapeless.  Now  nince  the  law  of  coiitiiiuit;  demands  tliat  when  Iht 
'laietUial  lirlrrminalioni  of  a  lirlng  appfoack  ihoie  uf  another  30  that  tike- 
■rwe  acconlingly  all  the  properliet  of  Ike  Jirtl  ihukI  grtulimllg  approach 
ihote  nf  Ihe  last,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  orders  of  natural  being!) 
form  only  one  chain,  in  which  the  different  daises,  like  so  many 
links,  connect  so  closely  the  one  to  the  other,  that  it  ie  impossihte 
for  the  Benses  and  the  iinagination  to  hi  the  precise  point  where  any 
one  begins  or  ends :  all  the  species  which  border  on  or  which  occupy, 
so  to  speak,  the  regions  of  inQection  and  retrogression  being  obliged 
to  be  equiToeal  and  endowed  with  characters  which  can  refer  to  the 
neighboring  species  equally.  Thus  tlie  existence  of  Zoophytes  for 
example,  or,  as  Buddeus'  calls  thern,  Planl-AnimaU,  ia  nowise  mon- 
strous, but  it  is  indeed  agreeiibla  to  the  order  of  Nature  that  there 
are  some.  And  such  is  the  force  of  the  principle  of  continuity  with 
nie  that,  not  only  should  1  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that  beings  had 
been  found  which  as  regards  many  pro|>erties,  for  eiample,  those  of 
maintaining  and  multiplying  themselves,  might  pass  for  vegetables 
with  OS  good  right  as  for  animals,  and  which  would  reverse  the  ordi- 
nary rules,  based  upon  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  and  ubsolute  sepa- 
ration of  the  different  oitters  of  simultaneous  beings  which  fill  the 
UMirerse ;  I  should  he  so  little  Uittonished,  I  say,  that  I  am  indeed 
convinced  that  there  must  be  such,  that  Natural  History  will  perhaps 
iwnie  day  succeed  in  knowing  them,  when  it  shall  have  studied  more 
this  infinite  number  of  living  beings,  whose  minuteuesH  hides  them 
fi'om  ordinary  observation   and   which   are  found   concealed   in    the 

Psjri-biilo^,  led  blia  to  siirpriaiiig  glimpses  iu  Ills  views  uf  aoimale  nature. 
Nowhere  bu  Lelbnitx  elpre«aed  hlinlelf  so  clearly  upon  this  subject,  as  in  the 
letiFt  tn  an  aoknnwD  person,  of  Oct.  I(i,  I'flT,  of  whli:h  H  Ireguient'orcasioned 
tlie  natorloUB  cuDtrovers;  belireen  Mniipertiils  and  KonljCi  IT92.  It  stands 
with  maay  others  la  KOuig's  Appel  uti  Puhiir-  dii  jiigtmrnf  de  I'lieailtiiiif 
royale  de  Brrlin,  etc.  Sec  p.  4.1.  [Then  follows  the  letter).  .  .  .  Tlii«  Is  thv 
same  letter  which  the  Berlin  Acadeioy,  uniler  the  iosplration  u(  Manpertolg. 
'ieclareit  a  forgery,  and  struck  nIT  the  list  □(  the  Academicians  Prolessur 
Koulg  as  an  f m post n r.  —  There  ate  perhaps  few  pleceii  ot  Leibultz,  whose 
}:enuinene!Vi  are  so  certified  to  the  connoisseur,  aa  this  letter  (which  Duteus 
and  Erdmann  have  overlooked).  Voltaire  also  (In  hia  letter  to  Konig)  reuoK- 
nized  )M  genulneoess  at  once.  althnnKh  only  from  motives  which  he  drew  from 
the  style.  The  Attademy  was  right  only  in  the  fact  that  the  letter  could  not 
have  been  addressed  to  Hermann,  (y.  tcifiii.  oj,/,.  (ed.  Ihitens].  3,  Ml.'  — Ta. 
'  I^jbnitz  probably  refers  to  .lohami  Franz  Budileaa.  16^7-1729,  asaistaiit 
In  the  philosophical  faculty  at  Wittenl)crg,  Professor  ol  llreek  and  IjBtin  ut 
I'dbiirg  Uymnasium,  of  Philosophy  at  Balle.  and  ol  Theology  at  Jena.  He 
liublinhed  Eltmenlu  phitotophiK  pracliae  intlTameiilatit  tt  Uuoretlcte,  Hale, 
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bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  depths  of  the  waters.     We  ivmarked    ' 
only  since  yesterday  what  grounds  have  we  for  denying  to  reason    ' 
what  we  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  nee?    The  principle  of  con-    I 
tinuity  is  then  beyond  doubt  witli  me.  and  might  aid  in  establishing 
innny  important  truths  in  the  true  philosophy,  which,  raising  itaell 
above  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  seeks  the  origin  of  pheuonieni 
in  the  regions  of  the  intellect.     I  flatter  myself  that  1  have  some  idpu 
concerning  them,  but  this  age  is  not  qualified  to  receive  them. 


THAT   THE  MOST  PERFECT   BEING   EXISTS' 

[from  the  Lafin] 

I  call  every  simple  quality  which  is  positive  and  absolute,  or 
expresses  whatever  it  expresses  without  any  limits,  a  perfection. 

But  a  quality  of  this  sort,  because  it  is  simple,  is  therefore  irresolT- 
able  or  indefinable,  for  otherwise,  either  it  will  not  be  %  amfl^ 
quality  but  an  aggregate  of  many,  or,  if  it  is  one,  it  will  be  clrcuni- 
«cril>ed  by  limits  and  so  be  known  through  negations  of  furtbe' 
progress  *  contrary  to  the  hypothesis,  for  a  purely  positive  quality  "u 
assumed. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  all  ftrfir- 
fioai  am  compatible  teith  each  other  or  can  exist  in  the  same  subject 

For  let  the  proponition  be  of  this  kind : 

A  and  B  are  incompatible 
(for  understanding  by  A  and  B  two  simple  forms  of  tliis  binil  m 
)>evfections,  and  it  is  the  same  if  more  are  assumed  like  them'),  it  a 
evident  that  it  cannot  he  demonstrated  without  the  resolution  ol 
the  terms  A  and  B,  of  each  or  both  ;  for  otherwise  their  natuR 
would  not  ent«r  into  the  ratiocination  and  the  incompatibility  cnuld 
l>e  demonstrated  as  well  from  any  others  as  from  themselves.  Bel 
now  (by  hypothesis)  they  are  irresolvable.  Therefore  this  propwi- 
Lion  cannot  be  demonstrated  from  these  forms. 

But  it  might  certainly  be  demonstrated  by  these  i£  it  were  Uw. 
because  *  it  is  not  true  per  le,  for  all  propositions  necessarily  true  V 

1  (ierbacdt,  Leilxiii.  philoa.  Sehri/t..  7, 2in-3ii3.  ty.  (ierhardt's  EinltilMiiH. 
i6ii(..261.  — Tr. 

*  Leibnilz  had  first  written:  "atqilf  it&  ope  negitlomim."  j.«.  kiiil  Ihiullt" 
by  tueansof  negations. —  GerAanil.  — Til. 

*The  wotds,  "idemquB  est  .  ,  .."  were  added  laiBr,  —  ti*rAarrf(.  —  TB, 

•Fur  the  (oUowlriK.  up  10  the  weirds:  "aut  per  se  iiol»,"  LeibDiu  at  Snt 
wrole:  "(ewet  eoini  Decessarfn.  Deque  tamen  per  se  Dota]"  i.e.  for  ll  voaU 
lie  necessary,  and  jel  n"t  known  p^rif.—  Qa-ltardt.  — Tfc. 
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eitlier  ileinonstnible  or  known  prr  se.  Therefore,  tl)is  proposition  U 
not  necessarily  true.  Or '  if  it  is  not  necessary  that  A  and  B  exist  iu 
the  same  subject,  they  cannot  therefore  eiiBt  in  the  same  subject,  and 
since  the  reasoning  m  the  same  as  regards  any  other  assumed  qualities 
of  this  kind,  therefore  all  perfections  are  compatible. 

It  iri  granted,  therefore,  that  either  a  subject  of  all  perfections  or 
the  most  perfect  being  can  be  known. 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  it  also  esista,  since  existence  is  contained 
in  the  number  of  the  perfections.* 

(jerliardt  says :  "  In  the  foregoing  is  found  what  T.«ibnib!  brought 
before  Spinoza.     The  following  lie  appears  later  to  have  added :  " 

[The  same  can  be  shown  also  as  regards  the  forms  composed  from 
the  aliEolute  forms,  provided  they  are  granted.] 

I  showed  this  reawoning  to  D,  Spinoza  when  1  was  in  The  Hague,* 
who  thought  it  solid;  for  when  at  first  he  opposed  it,  I  put  it  in  writ- 
ing and  read  this  [laper  before  him. 


■ 


reasoning  of  Descartes  concerning  the  existence  of  the  most 
perfect  being  assumed  that  the  most  perfect  beiug  can  be  known,  or 
is  passible.  For  this  being  lUisumed  because  a  notion  of  thLt  kind  in 
grunted,  it  immediately  follows  that  that  being  exists,  since  we  framed 
the  notion  in  such  a  way  that  it  immediately  contains  existence.  But 
the  question  is  asked  whether  it  is  within  our  power  to  conceive  such 
a  being,  or  whether  such  a,  notion  exists  on  the  side  of  the  thing,  and 
can  be  clearly  and  distinctly  known  without  contradiction.  For  the 
opponents  will  aay  that  such  a  notion  of  the  most  perfect  being  or  of 
u  being  existing  through  his  essence  is  a  chimera.  Nor  u  it  sufficient 
for  Descartes  to  appeal  to  experience  and  to  allege  that  he  perceives 
the  same  in  such  a  manner  in  himself  clearly  and  distinctly,  for  this 
is  to  break  otT,  not  to  complete  the  demonstration,  unless  he  shows 
the  method  through  which  others  ahm  can  attain  the  same  experience; 
for  as  often  as  we  bring  experiences  into  the  midst  of  the  demonstra- 
tion, we  ought  to  show  otliers  also  the  method  of  producing  the  same 
experience,  unless  we  wish  to  convince  them  by  our  authority  alone. 
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are  baaed  upon  nature  deniaud  either  some  similitude,  such  aa  exist* 
between  a  great  circle  and  a  little  one,  or  between  a  region  and  a  map 
of  the  region ;  or  at  least  a  connection  such  as  exists  between  a  circle 
and  an  ellipse  which  represents  it  iu  perspective  (oplice),  for  any  point 
whatever  oE  an  ellipse  corresponds,  according  to  a  certain  fixed  law, 
to  some  point  of  a  circle.  Nay,  rather,  the  circle,  by  any  other  similar 
figure  in  such  a  case,  would  be  badly  represented.  In  like  manner, 
every  complete  effect  represents  a  complete  cause  i  tor  I  can  always 
from  the  knowledge  of  such  effect,  come  to  the  knowledge  of  its  canM. 
Thus  the  deeds  of  each  one  represent  his  mind,  and  the  world  itsell 
in  a  measure  repi'esents  (lod.  It  can  also  happen  that  those  things 
which  arise  from  the  same  cause  express  themselves  by  turns:  for 
example,  gesture  and  discourtte.  So  certain  deaf  persons  understand 
those  who  speak,  not  by  Uie  xound,  but  by  the  motion  of  the  inoutli. 

And  so  the  idea  of  things  existing  in  us  is  nothing  else  than  the 
fact  that  God.  the  author  alike  of  things  and  the  mind,  has  impressed 
this  power  of  thought  upon  the  mind,  so  that  out  of  its  own  workings 
it  can  draw  those  things  which  perfectly  correspond  to  those  which 
follow  from  things.  Anil  so,  although  the  idea  of  a  circle  is  not  like 
the  circle,  yet  from  it  truths  can  be  drawn  which  in  the  true  cirala 
experience  would  no  doubt  confirm. 


ON  THE   METHOD  OF   OISTINGUISHING   REAL 
FROM   IMA(;iNARY   PHEXOMKNA ' 

Bring  is  that  the  concept  of  which  involves  something  jXMiitive,  or 
that  which  can  by  us  be  conceived,  provided  ihat  which  we  couceive 
in  possible,  and  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  which  we  know, 
l>oth  if  the  concept  is  perfectly  explained,  and  Involves  no  confusion ; 
and  briefiy.  if  the  thing  actually  exists,  for  that  which  exists  is  cer- 
tainly a  lieing  or  a  possible  thing. 

But  as  far  as  Being  is  explahied  by  a  distinct  concept,  bo  in  Existei>ce 
by  a  distinct  perception ;  and  that  we  may  the  better  understand  this, 
we  must  see  in  what  ways  existence  is  proved.  And  in  the  first  place, 
without  proof,  [  affirm  existence,  from  the  simple  perception  or  ex- 
l>erience  of  which  I  am  conscious  within  myself:  that  is,  in  tlie  first 
placf,  atijrflf,  thinking  the  variotm  things,  tlieii  the  various  jiifiinmruii 
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theDiaelves,  or  the  appearances  which  exist  in  mj  mind.  For  theM 
two,  siuce  they  are  imnied lately  perceived  by  the  mind  with  the  ii 
vention  of  do  other,  can  be  wholly  proved,  and  it  ia  equally  certvQ 
that  there  exists  in  my  mind  the  species  of  &  mountain  of  gold  or  uf  i 
centaur,  when  I  dreani  of  these,  as  it  is  certain  that  1  exist  who  dream ; 
for  each  ia  contained  in  this  one  thing,  that  it  is  certain  that  ihe 
centaur  appears  to  me.  I 

Let  us  now  see  by  what  signs  we  may  know  what  phenomena  are  reaL 
We  detoniiine  this  now,  both  from  the  phenomenon  itself,  and  frotii 
the  antecedent  and  consequent  phenomena.  From  the  phenomenon 
itself,  whether  it  be  vivid,  multiplex,  congruous,  tt  will  be  vivid,  if 
the  qualities,  as  light,  color,  heat,  appear  sutHcieutly  intense:  it  will 
be  multiplex  if  they  are  varied,  and  adapted  to  many  tests  and  to  the 
institution  of  new  observations ;  for  example,  if  we  experience  in  tht 
phenomenon  not  only  colors  but  also  sounds,  odors,  flavors,  t*>^l" 
qualities,  and  those  thingH  both  in  the  whole  and  in  its  variolU  ptrU^ 
which  again  we  can  discuss  in  various  relations  (ittriM  camU  iriK- 
lare).  Which  things,  indeed,  a  long  series  of  observations,  instiui"! 
especially  with  design  and  with  choice,  is  wont  to  meet  neither  in 
dreams  nor  iu  those  images  which  the  memory  or  the  i>haiitaBy  p*- 
seuta,  in  which  the  image  is  veiy  often  weak  and  also  disappM^ 
(diHparei)  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The  pheiiomenou  wil!  ^ 
congruous  when  it  consists  of  many  phenomena,  the  reason  of  wliirfi 
can  be  given  from  tbeinselves  in  turn,  or  from  some  common  hypolhtWi 
sufficiently  simple ;  then  it  will  be  congruous  if  it  preserves  the  ast^ 
of  other  phenomena  which  have  frequently  presented  themselves  to  u-' 
80  tliftt  the  parts  of  the  phenomenon  have  that  position,  order,  resull' 
which  similar  phenomena  have  had.  Otherwise,  they  wilt  be  suspected ; 
for  if  we  should  see  men  moved  in  the  air,  sitting  upon  the  hippogrrpli' 
of  Ariosto,  we  should  doubt,  I  think,  whether  we  were  dreaming  »' 
awake.  But  this  proof  can  be  referred  to  another  head  of  f 
sidei-ations  assumed  fi'om  tlie  preceding  phenomena.  With  whicb 
phenomeua  the  present  phenomenon  must  be  congruous,  if.  namely, 
they  preserve  the  same  usage,  that  ia,  if  the  reason  of  this  cMi  ^ 
given  from  the  preceding,  or  all  agree  with  the  same  hypothesis  f  • 
common  reasou.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  strongest  proof  is  the  sgK^ 
ment  with  the  whole  course  of  life,  especially  if  very  many  otte'* 
afltrin  that  the  same  agrees  with  their  own  phenomena  also;  for.  tbiil 
other  substances  similar  to  us  exist,  is  not  only  probable,  but  indeed. 
certain,  as  I  shall  soon  say.  But  the  most  powerful  proof  of  the  resUt' 
of  phenomena,  which,  indeed,  alone  suffices,  is  the  success  in  prediclinS 
future  phenomeua  from  the  past  and  present,  whether  that  p^edictio" 
L«  founded  in  reason,  or  in  the  hypothesis  thus  far  succeeding,  oi 
the  UKi^e  thus  far  observed.  Nay,  although  this  entire  life  were  *u'' 
to   he  uothing  but  a  dream,  and  the  visible  world  nolhiDg  bnl  * 
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1. 1  should  call  thu  drcMD  or  pbaot«ain  ra»l  onou^,  it,  using 
reason  well,  we  were  never  deceired  by  it ;  but  just  la  im  know  from 
these  what  pheDomeiia  must  be  regitrded  as  teal,  ao,  on  the  otiwr 
baud,  whatever  {•henomena  conflict  with  these  which  w«  judga  nti, 
also  tho»e  wh(»e  fallacr  we  can  explain  from  tbair  own  cauMs.  thaaa 
only  we  tbink  apparent. 

But  it  must  be  co:ife«Bed  that  tlie  proofs  oE  real  pheuomena  which 
thus  lar  have  been  brought  forward,  howgoeT«r  unitod,  are  not  deinoti- 
fltrative ;  for,  although  they  hare  tlie  greatest  probability,  or,  as  is 
commonly  said,  produce  a  moral  certainty,  they,  nevertheless,  do  not 
create  a  metaphysical  certainty,  bo  that  the  assertion  of  the  contrary 
implies  a  contradiction-  And  thus,  by  no  ar^nient  can  it  Im  abso- 
lutely demonstrated  that  there  are  bodies,  nor  anything  keep  certain 
well-ordered  dreams  from  being  objecta  to  our  mind,  which  ara 
considered  by  us  as  true,  and  on  account  of  the  agreement  amoi)g 
themMlvBS  with  respect  to  use  are  equivalent  to  truths.  Nor  h  tba 
argument  of  great  weight,  aa  they  commonly  allege,  that  thus  (Jod 
would  be  a  deceiver ;  certainly,  every  one  sees  how  far  this  is  from 
a  demonstration  of  metaphysical  certainty,  for  we  are  deceived  by  our 
own  judgment,  not  by  God,  when  we  assert  anything  without  aovu- 
rate  proof.  And  although  there  is  present  great  probability,  never- 
theless (iod  is  not  therefore  a  deceiver  who  presenU  this  to  us.  For 
what,  if  our  nature  were  not  perchance  capable  of  real  phenomena; 
surely  (iod  would  be  not  ao  much  hi  )«  blamed  as  to  be  thnnkod,  for, 
by  causing  these  phenomena,  since  they  could  not  be  real,  to  be  at 
least  accordant,  he  showed  us  that  whioh  in  the  entire  usage  of  life 
would  equal  in  worth  real  phenomena;  what,  indeed,  if  tills  whole 
short  life  were  nothing  but  a  certain  long  dream,  and  we  sltould  atvuke 
only  in  death?  a  conception  such  as  the  E^atonista  seemed  to  have; 
for  since  we  are  destined  for  eternity,  and  this  whole  life,  although  it 
should  continue  many  thou-iands  of  years,  has  in  respect  of  atcniity 
the  value  of  a  point,  how  small  will  be  the  interposition  of  such  a  little 
dream  in  the  full  truth,  the  ratio  of  which  is  much  less  than  that  of 
the  dream  to  life;  and  yet  no  sane  person  will  say  that  God  is  a 
deceiver,  if  by  chance  he  should  happen  to  observe  any  short  but 
distinct  and  congruous  dreiim  in  hi.s  mind. 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  those  things  which  ajipear;  now  wa 
mnst  see  ahout  those  -which  do  not  appefir,  which,  nevertlieless,  can 
he  inferred  from  those  which  do  appear.  And  indeed  It  is  certain 
that  every  phenomenon  has  some  cause.  Now  if  anyone  says  thot  tha 
cause  of  the  phenomena  is  in  the  nature  of  our  mind,  in  whioh  the 
phenomena  are,  he  will  aliirm  nothing  indeed  false,  but  nevertheleoi 
he  will  not  express  the  whole  truth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  tliere  is 
necessarily  a  reason  why  we  otirselvi-s  eiint  rntlier  thso  not  eilst,  and 
although  we  should  ajtsnioe  that  we  existed   from  et«mtt;(,^«l  VVw 
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reMon  of  the  eternal  existence  must  lie  sought,  wliicb  reaaoii  niiiBt 
be   found   either   in   tlie  essence  of  our  mind  or  outside  if-     And. 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  existence  of  innumerable  otlier 
minds  lU  well  as  ours;   but  all  possible  minds  do  not  exist,  which  T 
prove  from  this,  because  all  existing  things  have  intercourse  wil)i_ 
each  other.     Further,  minds  can  be  known  of  another  nitture  thaii_ 
ours  and  having  intercourse  with  this   of  ours.     Aloreover.  tliat  alL^ 
existing  thingB  have  intercourse  with  each  other  is  demonstrated  bollix 
from  this,  that  otherwise  we  cannot  say  whether  anything  in  respect:* 
to  these  things  happens  now  or  not,  and  so  the  truth  or   falsitv  uMT: 
Huch  a  proposition  is  not  given,  which  is  absurd,  and  because  man\H« 
extrinsic  denominations   are  giveu ;    nor  does  any  one  become  i*^^ 
widower  in  India  by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  (Europe,  without  a  rea    j 
change  happening  in  him.     For  every  predicate  is  truly  contained  ii-^ 
tlie  nature  of  the  subject.     If  now  some  possible  minds  exist,  we  aeh^ 
why  not  all ;  then  because  it  is  necessary  that  all  esisting  things  hav— 
intercourse,  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  cause  of  this  intercoum^^^ 
nay,  it  is  necessary  that  all  express  tlie  same  nature,  but  in  a  differeiH 
way ;  but  the  L'ause  through  which  it  happens,  tliat  all  minds  hat —  .41 
intercourse  or  exju'ess  the  same  thing  and  so  exist,  is  that  which  pt-  -^-> 
fectly  expresses  the  universe,  namely  (iod.     The  same  cause  hait  use 
cause  and  is  unique.     Hence  it  is  at  once  evident  that  many  miuc4a 
exist  besides  ours,  and  since  it  is  easy  to  think  that  men  who  are  cobi- 
versant  with  us  can  have  just  as  much  reason  to  doubt  conceruing  im 
as   we  concerning  them,  and  no   greater   reason   wages  war  in  oar 
behalf,  they  also  exist  and  will  have  minds.     Hence  already,  sacral 
and  profane  history,  and  whatever  things  pertain  to  the  state  of  miiidf 
or  rational  substances,  are  considered  as  confirmed. 

With  respect  to  bodies,  I  can  demonstrate  that  not  only  light,  liut. 
color,  and  similar  iiualities  are  apparent,  but  ahio  motion  and  6gure 
and  extension.  And  if  anything  is  real,  that  alone  is  the  power  of 
acting  and  enduring,  and  so  in  this  (as  it  wen;  matter  and  fomi). 
consists  the  substance  of  the  body:  lint  those  bodies  which  have  iin 
substantial  form,  those  only  are  phenomena,  or  at  least  i^gregatra  d 
the  true. 

Substances  have  metaphysical  matl«r  or  passive  power  as  fat  >■ 
tliey  express  anything  confusedly,  active,  as  far  us  they  eipre»  it 
distinctly. 
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Tlio  (uUowfng  Additli 


«  mid  CornH-tioiis  an  majle  iii  the  iiilrresi  of  tli« 
ipli^leiieiui  uf  the  l>ook.  Tbe  iii>ttirl&]  JiiLiirporateil 
Ikerciu  has  beeu  utitaitieil  vlil^tly  HJucs  llie  enrlier  portion  at  '  '  ' 
type  At  it  oould  doI  Iw  liilrwliicinl  In  its  proper  place,  it  li  deemed  best  t<i 
insert  it  here  ratlll^^  Ilian  lo  rnnit  It  allDgelher,  It  will  be  notlc^  Ibat  it  p([; 
'    tBln"  rliJell]r  t<>  tlie  earlii-r  jwrtloii  vl  the   Neie  Emiij/i.  tlie  auunlation  at 

* a  pari  of  Uie  TtauHlalor'a  plao  at  the  ontset,  began  with  the  print*    ] 

I  grown  with  the  progress  uf  the  woric,  —  Tk. 


(a 
- 
Paue  3,  note  2,  add :   Krdmann,  677-678.     The  letter,  aIUt  speakiuK   I 
ot  the  nature,  proceHses,  mid  exl«nt  o(  our  knowledge  of  physics,  proceeiU   j 
Ihu8 ;    ■>  You  enquire  concerning  the  ihiuga  of  apirita  or  rather  c 
big  incorporeal  LhingH ;  and  you  isay  that  ne  see  tlie  taechaiiical  dUpiiHl- 
Uan  of  the  puU,  but  that  we  do  not  see  the  pTincLples  of  the  meuhaiiiam. 
Very  well,  but  wlieii  we  see  motion  also,  then  we  kn<iw  tlie  cauao  of  th^'  1 
motion  or  force.     The  source  of  the  mechanism  is  primitive  force  (tilt  j 
primUiva).  but  the  laws  of  motion,  according  to  which  iuipul8e«  {impelut) 

t(W  derivative  forces  arixe  out  of  this  primitive  force,  proceed  from  Uie 
fpfneption  of  good  and  evil,  or  from  that  which  is  moat  Uttilig.  Thiu 
[It  liappene  that  efficient  causes  depend  upon  final  causes,  and  spiritual 
lUnxa  are  by  uature  prior  to  material  things,  as  indeed  to  us  they  are 
prior  in  knowledge,  because  we  perceive  more  immediately  (inlcrttia)  the 
mind  (nearest  —  iHtiinaiii  —  to  us)  than  the  body,  as  indeed  Plato  and 
I>e8caTtes  have  observed.  This  force,  you  say,  is  known  by  Its  effects, 
not  as  it  is  in  itself.  1  reply  that  so  it  would  be  if  we  bad  no  mind,  and 
did  not  know.  Tlie  mind  liitx  in  itself  perceptions  and  appetites,  and  in 
these  its  nature  consists.  And  as  In  the  body  we  know  irriTinrfar,  and 
form  in  general,  aithougli  we  do  not  know  what  the  tonus  of  the  iuBensible 
bodies  are,  so  in  the  mind  we  know  perception  and  appetite,  although  we 
do  not  know  distinctly  tlie  insensible  ingredients  of  the  confuted  percep- 
tions, bjr  which  the  insensible  things  of  bodies  are  expressed.  Spiritual 
things  are  perceived,  you  say,  just  as  the  air.  the  wind,  the  light,  yet  not 
on  that  account  sufficiently  known  ;  but  to  me  the  air,  the  wind,  the  light 
seem  to  be  no  more  spiritual  than  running  wai^r.  nor  do  they  differ  from 
ttus  save  in  sublilily.  Spirits,  minds,  and  simple  substances  or  monads  in 
the  univeiBc  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  senses  and  the  iifaagination. 
because  lacking  in  purlK.  n>i  you  ask  whether  1  believe  that  there  are 
i  which  do  not  till!  within  the  range  of  vision?     Why  nuij  I  tuA 
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believe  ?  nay,  rather,  cnncernirig  them  I  think  I  cannot  doubt.  In  micm- 
BcoppH  we  see  animalcuta  otherwise  Imperceptible,  and  tbe  nerves  of  theM 
anlmolcHla  and  other  animalcula  bj  chance  swimming  in  tlieir  own  fluidi 
cannot  be  seen.  The  subtility  of  nature  proceeds  into  Inliiiit)'.  PinaUy 
you  eeek  for  definitions  of  mailer,  body,  spirit.  Matter  i&  that  wbich  con- 
sists in  antitypia,  of  that  wbich  Teaiate  penetration,  and  so  naked  matter 
is  merely  passive.  Body,  mtireover,  has  besides  matter  also  active  force. 
Body,  moreover,  ia  either  a  corporeal  substance  or  a  ma.B8  coUeoted  fnim 
corporeal  substances.  Corponal  substance  1  call  that  which  consists  in  a 
simple  substance  or  mouiul  (i.e.  in  the  luind  or  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  mind)  and  in  an  organic  body  united  lo  it.  But  tnow  is  an  aggregate 
of  corporeal  substances,  as  a  cheeee  sometimes  consists  of  a  conflux  of 
worms.  Then  a  vtonad  or  a  snbstanoe  simple  in  kind  contwns  perception 
and  appetite,  and  is  either  primitive  or  God,  in  which  is  the  nltimau 
reaAoii  of  things,  or  derlvaUve,  that  is  a  created  monad,  and  this  is  eitber 
endowed  with  reason.  Mind  {mem),  or  endowed  with  sense,  that  t> 
Sotil  (aaima),  or  endowed  with  a  certain  lower  grade  of  perception 
and  appetite,  or  analogoai  vnth  soul  {anima  analoga).  whicb  is  content 
with  the  naked  name  of  monad,  since  we  do  not  know  its  various  grades. 
Every  monad,  furthermore,  is  ineitingnlshable ;  for  simple  substances 
can  neither  begin  nor  end,  except  by  creaUon  or  annihilation,  that  is, 
miraculously.  And,  moreover,  every  created  monad  Is  endowed  with  » 
certain  organic  body,  by  means  of  which  it  perceives  and  appetizn, 
although  it  Is  variously  (e)volvcd  tbrough  births  snd  deaths,  involved, 
transformed,  and  exists  in  a  perpetual  llui.  Monads,  then,  contain  in 
themselves  the  Entelecby,  or  the  primitive  force  (cis  primitiTa),  and 
without  them  matter  would  be  passive  merely  ;  and  any  mass  whatever 
contains  innumerable  monads,  for  altbough  each  organic  body  of  natui« 
has  ila  own  corresponding  monads,  yet  it  contains  in  the  part*  other 
monads  endowed  in  like  manner  with  their  own  organic  bodies  serving 
the  primary  body  ;  and  all  nature  is  nothing  else,  for  all  aggregates  must 
necessarily  result  from  simple  substances,  as  it  were  from  true  element). 
But  atoms  or  extended  bodies,  and  yet  infrangible,  are  a  fiction,  which 
cannot  be  explained  except  by  a  miracle,  and  are  without  reason  ;  nor 
may  we  from  them  assign  the  caases  of  the  forces  and  motlunH.  And 
although  they  might  be  admitted,  they  would  not  be  truly  simple,  for  this 
very  reaaon,  because  they  are  extended  and  endowed  with  parts.  Thus  I 
have  replied  to  your  questions,  and  set  forth  my  views,  as  far  as  may  be 
in  a  few  words  and  bj  letter." 

Paoi:  (),  line  15.  For  "  1T09,"  read  "  1704,"  and  </.  infra,  p.  101,  not* 
I,  line  3  from  botloni,  and  in/m,  p.  631,  note  2,  T^  2,  8,  where  this  por- 
tion of  note  I,  p.  101,  is  corrected. 

Pack  1-3,  note  I.  Add:  translation  also  in  Duncan,  Fliiloa.  Wli*.  tif 
IMbaitt,  94-99;  German  translation  in  J.  If.  v.  Klrchmann,  Die  klefM. 
philos.  Kichtig.   Schrifl.  D.  LeibiUi.  86-02  (,PhlIof.   Blbliothtk.  Bd.  81; 

Erlauterungcn,  Bd.  82),  I-tipiig,  I87B. 
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Paoh  15,  Dole  2.  Aftpr  '- inmslaUon,"  iiiBlead  of  "Appendix,"  etc., 
i«ad  ■'  Duncfto,  PhiJot.  H'k*.  of  LrUiniti.  pp.  71-80 ;  Qemisn  tranalBtlon 
in  J.  H.  *.  Kirchinmiti,  Die  klein.  pAiloi.  wichtig.  Sekrfft.  v.  LeibnU, 
65-87." 

Paob  16,  line  22,  "  HuygenB,"     C/.  it\fra,  p.  150.  note  3.    On  Huygeni' 

physical  viens,  cf.  I^asBwiU,  Geich.  d.  Atamintik,  2,  341-397.  Hem  ed. 
iloygens,  (Euvrea  compliM,  La  Maye,  1888-1893,  6  vols.,  still  in  prog- 
ress.    Tbese  5  TOlumus  cuntain  uorn-spondence  only. 

Pade  tS,  line  30,  "  pliable."  "  Leibnitz  means,"  says  J.  H.  v.  Kirch- 
mann,  Erldulfninpenia  LfihnU. d. klein. philoB.  wichtig.  jSrAriTl., Leipsig, 
187&,  p.  100,  '■  tliat,  slthougb  bodies  contain  no  vacauui,  yet  from  the  fai't 
that  they  can  become  greater  or  lesser  in  extent,  the  other  subtitancrs 
wliich  nil  out  the  gaps  of  the  body  proper  are  by  pressure  removed  from 
it.  or  conversely  with  the  ccssittioii  of  the  pressure  penetrate  into  its 
vacuum.  An  actual  extension  or  cohesion  of  a  delinii*  liomogeneous  body, 
which  contains  no  gaps.  Leibtikz  does  not  assume,  although  the  Scholsstics 
affirmed  it  for  a  long  time."  On  the  development  of  Leibnitz's  vjews 
from  the  atomism  to  which  he  was  at  first  inclined,  bat  almost  immedi- 
ately rejected,  to  the  dyuamlc  idealism  of  hla  monad  doctrine,  ef.  D. 
Selver,  ber  Enlieieklungtgaitg  d.  Leibnit.  Monadenlehrt  bin  1695,  Leip- 
xig,  William  Englemano,  188S ;   Lasswitz.  (leach,  d.  Atomutik.  2,  iK  sq. 

Pao«  17,  line  11.  "  De  Seriebus  infloitic."     Qf.  infra,  p.  424,  note  2. 

Pads  21,  line  12,  ■■  Fabritius."  Cf.  In/ra,  p.  102,  note  2.  The  letter 
of  Fabritius  lo  Spinoza  here  mentioned  is  found  in  Spinoza,  Opera,  ed. 
Van  Vlot^u  and  Land,  2,  lBI-183  ;  Philoi.  Wki.  Elwes'  tnuislatlon,  2, 
374. 

Park  2fi,  line  4.  ■•Clerc."  Jean  Le  Clerc,  1657-1738,  Professor  of 
Philosophy.  Belles-Lettres,  and  Hebrew  In  the  Remonstrant  Seminary  at 
Amsterdam.  1084-1712,  and  thereafter  of  Church  History,  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  directiem  of  scientittc  Rlhlical  eriltcism,  and 
wrote  several  phlloaophlcftl  works  ;  but  his  greatest  literary  influence  wm 
exercised  through  the  serials  or  reviews  of  which  he  was  the  editor, 
smong  which  were  the  '■  BibllolhSque  univereelle  et  historique,"  here 
mentioned;  the  " Bibliotht(]ue  cboiaie,"  Amsterdam,  1703-1713;  and  the 
■'  Bibliothftque  ancienne  et  modeme,"  1714-172B. 

Pace  28,  line  8,  "  Understanding."  Cf.,  also,  infra,  p.  41.  The  term 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  nut.  Latin  intelleelu*,  to  indicate  the 
totality  of  the  human  intellectual  powers,  the  Reason  in  the  lai^r  sense 
of  that  term,  in  the  language  of  Kant  and  his  school,  Vernunfl. 

I'aoe  42,  line  10.  "Plato."  Schaarschmidt  says;  "Tliis  comparison 
is  In  be  considered  as  provisional  only,  in  order  to  illustraie  the  opposition 
between  the  author's  and  Locke's  point  of  view  by  a  familiar  example. 
Strictly  taken  the  parallel  does  not  hold  good,  as  may  be  seen  bota  v^ 
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additioQ  Leibnitz  makes,  Aristotle,  Uiat  is  Vi  say,  —  lo  call  tomiDdolil) 
the  chief  antitheses  i>f  ilie  respective  tlieoriPS  of  knowledge, — Msunrn' 
before  all  things  principles  which  are  peculiar  to  tlie  apirit  an  such,  nhile 
Locke  denie!)  the  same  ;  Plato,  again,  recojnii^^  experience  by  means  <>i 
senses-perception  in  a  wholly  different,  more  real,  aense  than  Leibuiu  mil 
afUrms  in  no  wi«e,  an  LeibiittK,  an  absolute  spouuineity  of  the  preseiiu- 
tive  power." 


Ptntc  42,  line  I;),  "  Acroaniatic."     C/.  infra,  p.  272,  i 


e  1 


Pacjb  42,  line  6  from  bottom,  ■' Aristotle."  Sclla8r«l^hnl^^l1  as»- 
■'  Aristotle  has  certainly  compared  the  mind  (or  the  Keaaon  — in  bit 
language  mui),  though  not  the  soul  in  general,  with  an  unwritMu  labH" 
Of.  Ripl  *uxflt,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  4,  §  11,  Berlin  Academy  ed.,  1:W|]  .11; 
ed.  R.  Wallace,  Cambridge,  1882,  p.  1Q9:  Sn  3'  ttrtttrntttp  tryptiui*'«f 
^  ^i}Mv  {jrApx^i  irrtXex'^V  yryp^nfiipor^  Awtp  ffv/iffntrti  ivl  rav  ki?.     ^-TIlI'* 

meanwhile  Is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  tliat  thonfibti? 
merely  something  taken  up  from  without,  llie  spirit  a  merely  rewpti" 
faculty.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  thinking  spirit  is  rather  pattl;  ^ 
oeptive  or  paasive,  partly  productive  or  active,  as  is  clear  from  this  smit 
Bk.  III.  of  the  Uipl  *«x4'."  Cy..ftl80,  Zelipr,  Philnf.  d.  'Irieeh.,  Ufi.. 
II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  660  *j. 

P*aE  43,  line  1,  "Schoolmen."  The  Scholastic  philosophy,  towhUti 
Leibnitz  frequently  refers  In  this  and  other  works,  "BSHumed,"  ny* 
Scbaarschmidt,  "a  throe-told  source  of  knowledge:  1.  EitwiiVjiWh, "■ 
perience  through  the  senses ;  2.  Ratio,  the  logical  faculty  of  draviiiE 
conclusions ;  3.  liUflleetu».  the  faculty  of  ideas,  which  is  precisely  iIk 
iiiiileratauding  (or  spirit)  of  Aristotle,  active  for  itself  from  within,  not 
creative  out  of  setise-experience." 

Paiik  13,  line  4,  "  ProleiJses."      The  Stoics  derived  general  idea.s  .>i 
eonceplious,  ^  MHPai  fmiai  or  Tpo\^iu,  coinrnmifS  HotioHtg, — like  all 
knowledge,  from  sensuous  perception,  explaining  theiu  by  the  peraisleun 
and  combination  of  the  sense-iin  press  ions.    They  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood, therefore.  In  the  later  sense  as  innate  ideas,  independent  of  t 
perience  and  peculiar  to  the  spirit  as  such.     The  Stuic  theory  was  nui 
like  Locke's  than  like  Aristotle's;    and  according  to  Plutai-ch,   Flariui- 
philosophm-am,  IV.,  11,  considered  the  soul  as  originally  a  blank  tabWl 
( tabula    rnsa ),    upon    which   the   outer   world   made   its    impressions. 
Through  Boethius  [470-524]  the  Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  became  th« 
source  of  medieval  nominalism.      On  the  t>toic  doctrine  of  knowlntgr, 
<^.  Zeller.  Fhiloii.  d.  Rn>e»..  3d  ed.,  f*lpiig,  1880.  Ill-  1  [Vol.  5],  TO-W; 
Benu,   (irtfk  Philotnpherg.  2,  16;    Windelband-'I'ufta.   Hi»t.  of   FtiiU-t^ 
202  89. 

Padb  43,  line  14,  "Necessary  truths."  "Leibnitz,"  Hays  Scluar- 
schmidt,  "here  hints  at  his  lattrmore  closely  gmunded  division  of  trab 
into  necessary  iind  liwuw\  ^l■^>uU^\^li^\^.^,    The  former  ar*.  aecnodliis  H 


» 
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ibnitE,  tbe  ■  eternal  [rulhs  uf  reaaoii,'  parti;  logical  laws,  partly  gener&l 
Wtions  which  belong  to  tbe  mind  m  such,  and  are  developed  out  of  llaelt 

order  to  come  into  coiwcloasness.  The  latter,  the  factual  truthn,  are 
[ormed  by  us  through  abstraction  from  eiperteace,  and  therefore  real. 
To  this  aDtitbeni',  further  developed  in  the  second  book,  Kant  joins  on 
tbBt  of  the  so-called  a  priori  and  a  poaterliiri  tliou^t,  in  that  lie  asalgiied 
to  the  former  the  character  of  neceiwity  and  universality,  to  the  latter 
that  of  ciiiitingency  and  actuality  (particularity)," 

44,  line  i;].  "  Innate,"  Lcitiiiitz,  in  here  maintaining  that  expe- 
in  never  furnish  anytliing  abaotutfly  and  universally  valid,  and 
is  tlierefore  incapable  of  serving  as  the  f<iuudation  of  tbe  sciences  dealing 
■rltli  and  requiring  absolnlfly  universal  fundamental  truUis.  such  as 
l.ogic.  Metaphysics,  and  RthicN,  indlcateH  in  the  stuirpext  and  clearest 
uiaiuier  his  oppoailiiui  tu  l.ocke'a  theory  of  knowledge. 

.\k  regards  the  nature  of  tliew  imrc  truths  of  reason  and  the  method  by 
which  they  arise  in  conAciniianeHs,  Leibnita  aBsumea  and  uiainiaina  that 
ihey  are  developed  by  the  mind  out  of  Itself,  and  thus  come  iutu  conscious- 
ness. (If  this  self-development,  " this  transition  from  potentiality  to 
actuality  la  poleacia  ad  arluin),"  sense-experience  furnishes  the  occasion, 
but  is  not  the  aulBcient  reason.  Leibnitz  to  this  extent,  therefore,  maiu- 
taina  agidniil  I<oclte  the  "Innatenessof  Ideas."  But -he  nverstepa  this 
Mealistic  principle  In  i«]  far  aa  he  iuwamea  an  absolute  spontaneity  of  the 
understanding,  while  at  tbe  same  time  that  the  understanding  itself  In  Its 
development  is  plainly  shown  in  rerlprocal  action  with  experience,  which 
foruis  the  expression  of  rrtil  relation  Ui  crther  beingH.  In  LeIbnitx'H 
theory  the  ■  eternal '  and  ■  necessary  '  tmtlis  of  reason  are  in  substance 
the  principles  of  all  kiiowledge,  and  furnish  accordingly  not  only  the 
gnmnd-principles  of  Uiu  formal  sciences,  lilte  Logic  and  Matheniaiicn.  but 
aiso  of  Metaphysics  and  Rthics  "  (Schaarschmldt). 

Paoe  a,  line  0  from  bottom,   "The  gnme  reasons  hold  good."     C/. 

.  H.  Reiniarus,  IfflU-lTftS.  Allymrlnf  Brtrarhlungen  Hber  die  A'unor- 
trltbr  der  Tbir.ri:  178",  4th  ed,  1798,  chap,  2.  who,  says  Schaarschmidt. 
has  treal«<l  the  antithesis  between  the  knowledge  of  man  and  bnite, 
the  investigation  of  which  in  our  times  has  led  to  interesting  contm- 
verttirs,  better  than  most  of  the  later  wrilere,  l^ibnitz  assumes  a  specific 
(liRerence  between  the  soub  of  brute  and  man.  and  does  not  at  all  agree 
with  Descartes'  view  that  animals  are  living  but  soulless  automata.  On 
animal  intelligence,  cf.  Houutiieg,  AMinal  IiU'lligencf  [International  Sci- 
entific Series,  Vol.  44,  D.  Appleloii  &  Co. .  New  York,  Ist  ed.  IBS3.  2d  ed. 
IS8t)];  Mrntat  Evolution  in  Anluials.  New  York,  IS84,  U.  Appleton  &  Co. ; 
Wm.  Wundt,  Ltrlnrf.*  on  Hmnna  nnd  Anlmat  Puj/fhotoffy,  translated 
froin  the  2d  German  edition,  by  J.  E.  Creighlon  and  K,  B,  Tltchener, 
London  and  New  York.  1894,  lectures  23.  24.  pp.  MOSm.  Wundt's 
liectures  include  some  criticism  of  Romanes,  aa  somewhat  wanting  in 
critical  attitude  niul  exhibiting  lou  iiiiich  syuipalbelii'  imasinuLion. 
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Page  46,  line  &  froai  bottom,  "  IntellecluoJ  ideaa.''  Intellectual,  i.«,  u 
opposed  to  "  seusuQUB"  (i.e.  belonging  to,  or  arising  from,  the  senses). 
LelbnitE  means  to  say,  says  SchaarBchmidi,  either  ne  fasten  our  attention 
upon  sense-pictures,  wliose  source  is  scnsc-perceptiun,  or  upon  laiellwt- 
ual,  wrstandeimaBtlgrn  (formuiated,  tprachgt/orvUfn).  ideas,  Ihoughu 
pictures,  for  whose  rise  those  general  ideas,  which  Kant  called  Kategories 
or  original  notions  of  the  understandiog,  are  requisite  ;  general  ideas 
which  (to  not  arise  from  eicperience  through  the  senses,  but  must  belong 
to  our  undenjtanding  as  such  and  iherefore  ba  considered  as  "  innate  "  or 
"  implanted." 

Paob  46,  Una  18,  "  Virtual."  Le.  Potential,  or.  as  opposed  to  '■  actnal." 
the  real-possible.  "It  is  here,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  "the  faculty  throng 
which  a  substance  {the  soul)  out  of  its  own  supreme  power  goes  over  into 
a,  new  condition  as  for  it  a  new  realization.  Our  soul  contains  an  uneiid' 
Ing  Dumber  of  possible  ideas,  as  capacities,  seeds  or  traces  left  behind  and 
remains  of  former  activity,  which  upon  definite  occasion  it  realizes,  l.r. 
calls  into  oonsciousness.  This  Leibnitiian  applic&tion  of  the  —  originally 
wider  —  Aristotelian  concept  of  power  to  the  soul  has  become  for  modem 
philosophy  in  the  hi gliest  degree  weighty  and  fruitful," 

Page  4fl,  line  7  from  bottom,  "  Reminiscence,"  On  the  Platonic  doc- 
trine of  "  reminiscence  "  or  "  recollection"  (drd/iin^ii),  an  essential  part 
of  his  dnarittt  of  lOetis,  cf.  Windelband-TufLs,  Hl»t.  of  mios.  pp.  IIB. 
119;  Zeller,  Philot.  d.  Grieeb.,  4th  ed.  188)1,  II.,  I  [Vol.  3J,  823,  834. 
83fi,  636. 

In  llato's  philosophy  the  ideas  whicli  are  the  objects  of  our  rational 
thought  were  intuited  by  the  soul  in  lis  pre-existent  and  exalted  state 
when  it  dwelt  In  the  presence  of  the  archetypal  forms  {rapaBflyuara). 
which  Plato  called  ideal  ((Hi)  or  ISia,).  The  soul  in  its  earthly  life  is 
but  dimly,  if  at  all,  conscious  of  these  archetypal  forms,  tUI  the  percep- 
tion of  their  imperfect  copies  in  corporeal  things  arouses  the  slumbering 
recollection  and  stimulates  the  soul  to  reproduce  them  in  consclotuneM 
and  with  the  aid  of  dialectic  again  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  true  and 
ideal  reality.    C/.,  also,  .Veie  Eaiayi.  Book  I.,  chap.  1,  |  5,  Th.  (3),  ■'».i>ti. 


Pir.B  47,  linp  B,  "  Reflection,"  ■■  Provided,"  as  Schaarschinidl  says. 
"  that  Redection,  which  with  Locke  lias  to  do  only  witli  the  activities  of 
the  inner  nature  as  such,  receives  that  further  content  which  embraces 
the  '  eternal '  and  '  necessary  '  ground-truths,  and  to  which  we  are  in  fact 
led  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  preBuppositions  and  modalities  under  which 
those  activities  proceed." 

Paok  47,  lines  IS,  IH,  "The  book  of  Boyle  against  absolute  rest"  Cy. 
ir\fTa,  p.  324,  ngte  2.  The  treatiie  Is  also  found  in  Vol.  1  of  the  LaUn 
version  of  his  works,  Optra  mrfn,  Geneva,  1680.  and  later,  with  the  title 
Ditirrtatii)  de  intettinie  moUbug  partimlarum  nolidonint  quieteenUum,  tn 
gua  ahmlvta  roi'iionim  rjuln  in  di>qut«((  ion  em  Focatar.     On  Boyle,  tf. 
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I.a«swiLZ,  (ittch.  d.  AtomUlik.  2,  201-293 ;  Lange,  Qach.  d.  JVoMrfoIfr- 
mug,  2d  ed.  Iserlobn,  1873.  1,  'iSC;  English  tninaUtlon,  Boston,  2d  ed. 
18TS,  1,  2S&-30e. 

PitoB  47,  line  21,  -'Dotng  sway  with  atonw."  Lefbnllz  rejects  atoms 
LD  favor  ot  hU  own  monads,  because  the  monads  contain  In  themselves  the 
principle  of  motiou  as  active  force,  while  the  atoms  are  assumed  In  conse- 
rioence  ol  a  (oree  in  movement  foreign  to  them.  On  Leibnitz's  view  and 
its  development,  i^.  Lasswlla,  Giich.  d.  Atomistik,  2,  470  $q. 

Pace  48,  line  7  from  bottom,  "Confused  in  lie  parts."  Cf.  infra, 
pp.  120,  817,  note  2,  319,  820,  4S8,  46S.  LeibniU's  doctrine  of  "•■  minute 
perceptions"  or,  in  the  philosophical  language  of  to-day,  " UDconscloiia 
mental  states,"  la  of  the  greaWst  aigniHcBDce  in  psychology  and  episte- 
mology,  and  never  more  so  than  at  the  present  time.  For  an  excellent 
exposition  of  ii,  ef.  Windelbanrt-Tufts,  ITiia.  nf  Ph!lo»..  pp.  423  ag.,  4fi2  rq. 
Paue  46.  last  line,  ■>  Hippocrates."  (/.  infr-t.  p.  470,  note  2. 
Paog  4(t,  line  16,  "  SufBcientty  distinguished."  That  is,  lo  reach  con- 
sciousness. The  perceptions  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  call  forth  a 
conscious  activity  of  the  soul. 

Paok  49,  line  12  from  bottom,  '•  Author  ol  the  moit  encellenl  of  die 
tionaries."     The  reference  is  to  Bayle.     Cf.  infra,  p.  607,  note  1. 

Pace  4».  note  1.  The  note  should  read ;  Cf  Vergil,  Qtorg.  IV.,  393. 
Gerhardt's  reading :  ''que"  is  evidently  a  typographical  error,  Erdmann 
and  Janet  read ;  "  qnie  moi  futura,"  etc. ;  Jacques,  correctly  :  (u*  mox 
e^HtHm  trahantur." 

pAiiii  50.  line  15,  "Pneumalology,"     Cf.  infra,  p.  302,  note  2. 
pAiB  50,  line  20,   "  Late  of  CoMiauity."     Cf.  infra,  p.  334,  nuie  1 ; 
p.  652. 

Paoe  N>,  note  3,  Add:  The  correspondence  of  LelbnitK  and  Basnage 
is  found  in  Gerbardt,  Leibniz,  phtloa.  Scbrift.,  3,  73  sy. 

Paob  61,  line  7,  ■■  Numero."  Cf.,  also,  infra,  p.  332,  note  1. 
Paok  61,  lines  11-13,  "Perfect  globes  of  the  second  element,  born  of 
ctibea  perfect  and  original."  The  reference  is  to  Descartes,  Prlncipirt 
Fhaomphla.  Pt.  III.,  a  48  $q.  Cf.,  also,  .V«u>  Etsaga,  infni,  p.  662, 
note  1.  Mahafly,  Descartes,  Blackwood's  Philosophical  Classics,  Edin- 
burgh, 1881,  p,  169,  says  Descanes'  theory  of  general  physics  was  elabo- 
rated as  regards  minei-als.  This  fact  perhaps  accounts  for  Schaarscbmidt's 
translation :  "  des  elchlbaren  Mclalls "  and  bis  reference  to  JVin.  Philoi., 
ft.  IV.,  SS  70.  76,  in  his  note,  Krlduferunif,  400,  p.  101,  to  the  passage, 
,V'io  Emags,  Bk.  IV..  chap.  16,  §  12,  Th.,  p.  632  of  his  German  transla- 
tion- Descartes,  says  Mahaffy,  ihld.,  p.  160,  gave  special  explanation 
.if  the  growth  of  the  hnman  body,  but  that  of  plants  and  the  lower 
Knimals  was  wanting  when  he  died.  On  I>escarteB'  theory,  cf.  Lasswitz, 
Getfh.  d.  Atomislik.  2.  89. 
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Paiig  &),  lineB  10,  20.  "  Present  conBideratloiiG,"  While  tlie  jirooen  of 
abstraction  alluns  us,  in  order  to  their  better  apprehension,  to  conMti- 
trate  our  attention  for  the  time  on  certain  properties  or  atUlbutes  of  ■ 
subject  to  tbe  exclusion  of  ottiers,  yet  we  must  remember  thai  in  so  doing 
WB  arc  departing  from  reality  and  only  partially  re  present  lug  it  in 
sciousnesit. 

I'lUR  51.  line  20.  Instead  of  tlie  rendering  :  "  If  it  were  very  well 
underBtood,"  resd,  after  Schaarschmidl.  "If  we  take  il  as  pure  »i"l 
simple  gospel,"  etc. 

I' AUK  61,  line  2tl,  "Some  exception."  Nature  ^ves  us  no  perfcri 
circles,  perfect  spheres,  etc.  Perfect  iniithematical  regularity  of  lomi 
exists  only  in  tbougbi. 

I'AaK  52,  line  7  Iroin  bottom,  "Strong-minded."  That  is,  tlie  "Frpe- 
thiiibers,"  as  Leibnitz  at  otlier  times  called  (hem,  who  thuuglii  they  mi^i 
deny  tmmonallty  itself  after  the  pretended  proofs  for  il  given  by  Scbolie- 
licisnt  had  been  disproved. 

PACiK  53,  line  8  troni  bottom,  "  Averroisis  and  some  bad  yuieilats." 
Cf.  inff'i.,  p.  6SI,  note  1.  The  Mystics  and  Quietista  approached  tprv 
nearly  this  Averroistie  doctrine  of  a  denial  of  personal  iinmortslity.  In 
Leibnitz's  time  the  Mystics  and  Quietists  were  espeitially  the  fullowusaf 
Madame  Guyon,  who  was  ready  "to  burst  from  an  overplus  of  diviii'" 
graee,"  and  of  Anl.  Buurignun,  on  whom  ef.  ii\fra,  p.  6MI,  note  2 ;  iIihi. 
according  to  Schaarschniidt,  Leibniti's  letter  CXT^IV,,  Feder,  Commfrrli 
f.pislolici  Ltibnitia»i,  Hanover,  1B05,  p.  451). 

PA(iE  54,  note  1.  Add:  I^ibnltE  was  much  interested  in  th«  Lockr- 
Slltlingfleet  controversy,  aa  his  correspondence  with  Tbonuu*  Bumetl 
shows.  Cf.  GethtiHt,  Uibniz.  philot.  Sthrtft..  3.  llft-TOO,  /uimim, 
especially  pp.  206.  216,  and  the  two  nsays,  pp.  223-212  ;  also  Poaeb«r 
de  Careil,  Lettrta  tt  opuaeutM  itiidtt*  <U  Ltihiiii,  Par^  ]Bu4.  Inlmdw- 
tion,  pp.  jiii  tq.,  and  LeibuiU'a  Remarqurs  sur  If  Sentimrnt  dt  M.  •!' 
n'oremter  tt  de  M.  lork'.  ihld.,  pp.  1-26.  The  latter  piece  is  idcDtiol 
with  that  published  —  not  therefore  for  the  first  time  —  by  nerliardt.  nj>. 
<;«.,  3.  220-242.  The  controversy,  like  that  of  Leibnitz  and  Aim  ' ' 
served  to  bring  Locke  to  the  further  explication  and  limitation  of  hu 

pAciK  56,  lines  10,  17.  "  Frencb  version."  That  is.  by  Pierw  Cotte, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Locke.  It  appeared  in  1700,  then  in  ITS*,  awi 
again  In  1742.  C/.  a/ite,  p.  4,  note  1,  For  the  cwrrespondence  nl  Lelh- 
nitiandCoste.c/.Gerhardt.  JXftnij.  phitoa.  Scfcnft.,  3,377-4fW.  Bi 
Locke  published,  in  1000,  his  Essay,  be  published  an  abstract.  traiisUl«4 
into  {Yencb  by  Le  Clerc  In  Le  Clerc's  "  Bibliothique  ouiverselle,"  Jantt- 
ary,  1688.  Cf.  anW,  p.  4,  note  I.  and  Fraser'^  Lncke'g  Ssiay.  1.  15. 
note  2.  The  abstract  or  "  F.pilome  "  is  found  in  Lord  King's  t(fr  naf 
Correnpondenre  nf  Lurkf,  new  ed.,  lyindon,  1830,  2.  281-203  -;  Bohn'«<  ' 

1858, 1  vo!.,pp.  attiv-ano. 


Ge,  line  3.     For  the  Latin  vprxe,  </.  Ovid,  TrMia,  t.,  8,  7. 

r*iiK  rtfl,  liiip  4  from  bottom,  "  Iiiesplieabl*'  <iualiUBs."  Thai  in,  thp 
H'llitntf*  orcH/fA  of  the  mediieval  philoHophcn:. 

Faue  UO,  line  0  troro  bottom,  '>  Inatructivo,"  Leibnitz,  u  Svlioar- 
Lubinldt  gftys,  "  avails  himaelf  of  Stillingfleet's  polemic  agHlnit  Locke, 
■hich  <«  of  particular  interest  betcaiwe  it  Hhowx  liocke's  uiiceriHinty  in 
■^ard  to  the  weighty  queBtioTi  of  the  subglanliality  of  the  aoul,  to  axld 
;beret«  the  statement  chat  the  hoii]  inuNt  be  Immaterial.  Locke  hlmseir. 
10  he  ai^eM.  lias  admitted  that  thought  is  not  eunceivable  iu<  a  inodlflca- 
'Aon  of  matter,  or  that,  in  ntlier  words,  a  tliiuking  being  cannot  be  n  mere 
uechaniim  ;  thns  the  soiil  is  tii  be  considered  as  something  immaterial. 
rince  the  thought,  that  Uod  way  through  a  miracle  have  beslowed  thought 
upon  matter,  is  an  unpermissible  Hubterfitj;e.''  for  further  disciiasion  «( 
the  point,  ff.  .Vein  Entaii$,  Bk.  IV. 

Taub  02,  line  10  from  bottom.  ■■  Miracle  pure  aud  simple."  C/.  (n/ra. 
p.  428.  The  doctrine  of  a  purifying  Hre  tlirough  which  souls  have  to  pass 
after  death  goes  hack  to  tlie  early  period  of  the  church,  but  became  more 
[irumlnent  and  was  more  geueraliy  adopted  from  the  lime  of  Gregory  the 
Bre»t  (c.  640-604).  C/.  Hagenbach,  Hiit.  »/ Doetriatt,  ed.  H.B.Smith. 
(141.  Vol.  I.  p.  373:  s  206,  Vol.  2,  p.  12«.    riemeui  of  Alexandria.  S(i(^ 

mnlrU.  Vti.,  H,  says;  i/mi^ii  S'  iiiatt  ayid(iit  ri  wSp,  ei  ri  tpia,  iXX4  t4i 
iuapritMn  •l-vxii '  'Op  oi  ri  ti/i^yor  isl  ffiwavimv,  d\M  tA  ^fi6iiiti»r 
Mytrrtt,  ri  iuxn^fKni  Sil  ^ux^'  rfli  Siipx'l^y^  ri  wBp,  i.e.  '■  We  say  that 
Hre  sanctifies  not  flesh,  but  Hinful  aouIk,  «peahing  of  that  fire  which  in 
not  all-devauring.  such  as  is  used  by  artisan*,  but  of  that  which  la  dl»- 
L-riniinalive,  pervading  the  aoul  whicli  iiasneH  ihrniu^i  the  Are  "  (the  phrase 
-discriminative"  (^pin)iar).  or  as  Bi>!g,  Tlir  ChrintiaH  PlatonitU  iif 
.UeJ'^H(fri'i[Ramptoii  Tiectureafor  18S(f],  p.  ]l:{,  lranHlat«ii  it,  "wtaefire," 
''comes,"  says  Bigg,  "  from  HeraclilUH  and  the  Stoics.")  GJ.  Bigg,  op. 
rit..  205;  llagenbach,  np.  tit.,  §  77,  1,  iH.  And  Augustine,  Dt  CiPlt. 
Del,  Bk.  XXI..  chap.  10,  Benedictine  eti.,  l-ari*.  1086,  Vol.  7,  p.  «31. 
says :  "  Cur  enim  non  dicamus.  quamvis  miris.  tamen  veris  modls  etiam 
apiritus  incorporeos  posse  pcena  corporalls  ignis  aOllgi,  si  splritiaa  homl- 
num,  etiam  i)isi  profecto  inoorporei,  et  nunc  potnerunt  incluill  curporali- 
bna  membris.  el  tunc  potertuit  corporuin  suorum  vinculis  iniwlubililei 
kUigsji?"  i.r-.  ->  For  why  may  we  not  assert  that  even  immaterial  spirits 
insy,  in  some  extraordinary  way,  yel  really  be  pained  by  the  punishment 
of  material  Are,  if  the  spirits  of  men.  which  also  are  certainly  Immaterial, 
we  botli  now  contained  in  material  membem  of  the  body,  and  In  the 
world  to  CJime  shall  be  indissoluhly  united  to  their  own  bodies  ?  "  ( Th'. 
car  of  God,  2.  436,  translated  by  Kev.  Marrus  Dods,  H.A.,  T.  t  T.  Clark. 
Edinburgh.  1871).  In  chapter  7.  after  having  in  previaaa  ehaplers  cited 
MMiy  real  or  snppoaed  facts  from  the  natural  worid  In  aupport  o(  th«  pos- 
It  least  of  the  view,  he  a-Imii-  that  it  t5  miraculous  and  beyond  onr 
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kiiDwledge,  vid  mBluUins  the  omtiipoteoce  of  God  as  the  ultimate  r 
for  belief  in  miraclea.  Thos.  Aquinas,  ^Mnintn  TIteoi.,  QiUMt.  70,  An.  3, 
CoDcl.,  aajs:  "  Respondeo :  Dicendum  quod  IgniH  Infemi  [£.e.  pni^to- 
rial  fire,  according  to  the  context]  aon  sit  metaphorioe  dietus,  dbc  ignii 
imaijlnariuB,  b«1  veruB  ignis  corporoua,"  etc.  Only  thoa«  requiring  parg>- 
tory  go  there,  accordinR  to  St.  Thomas,  c/.  QuiESt.  1(9,  Art.  2.  Belluniu, 
154?--]6-Jl,  in  hi«  De  Piirgatorio,  cbaps.  10-12,  investigateB  the  metiiud 
nf  the  purgatorial  fire  and  follows  Augustine  In  teaching  that  it  ii  m»»- 
rial  and  miraculous  in  ita  aptiou  upon  the  soul. 

P^iQB  63,  line  10  from  bottom,  ■' Demons  or  goblins."  '>LeibitlU  u 
perhaps  here  thinking,"  says  Schaanjcbmidt,  >'of  the  so-callei)  Spiriunf 
the  Elements  (Elemeatargtiatur'),  of  which  the  ■  phiioeophera  and  phy^- 
cianH  of  the  past,'  especially  Thaoph.  Paracelsus  [c/.  I'n/ra,  p. MS,  note  !), 
had  treated,  both  in  hia  Fhllosophia  tagax,  and  in  a  special  book.  I)' 
ngtaphU,  »j/lphi*,  pjigma^a  rt  KalamandrU,  or  even  of  the  '  qiir(li»/aTHifi- 
an'jt'  of  Dtliers,  as  of  tlie  Italian  philosopher  and  physician  Hleronfmii! 
CardanuB  [cf.  infra,  p.  566,  now  1],  who  iw  his  interesting  uutobiograplij 
[ih  vUa  propria'],  cliap,  47,  dlscusaea  the  subject  and  at  the  tame  time 
narrates  marvellous  erperlences  of  his  own  past  life." 

Fade  0-t,  note  3.  Add:  In  the  Philoa.  Moaaiea,  and  also  in  hi 
Ulriu»qtf  Ccsuii  —  Mftnplti/tica,  phijtiiM  atqut  lechnica  HSttoria,  Opptn- 
heimii,  1617  fol..  '-God  appears,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  "as  the  m- 
mating  and  moving  prinoiple  of  things,  in  that  all  power  streami  tonii 
in  a  miraculous  way  from  him  into  matter,  in  order  afterwards  to  tuni 
bftcli  again  from  the  thereby  occurring  differentiation  to  unity."  i>a 
Fludd,  rf.  Lasswitz,  0«kA.  li.  Atomintik,  I,  320 ;  Stdi^,  Oeteh.  d.  F%il'>t 
d.  3tUtflaUer»,  III.  [Vol.  4],  472-476. 

Pai/k  64,  note  1.  Add:  Prof.  A.  C.  Fraser,  in  hU  edition  of  Lockr't 
Emas  conterning  Btiman  Undrmtaniling,  Oxford,  1604,  follows  Cottv's 
French  version  In  separating  the  introductory  chapter  from  the  First  Bnok, 
and  making,  with  Leibnitz  here,  but  three  chapters  in  Bk.  I. 

Page  64,  note  2,  line  2.  After  "16T4,"  add:  new  ed.  with  notes  by 
Bouillier,  Paris.  1880, 2  vols. ;  line  4,  after  •'  Bemicr,"  add :  On  Gaasendi, 
rf.  StSekl,  Oeseh.  d.  I^aos.  d.  MiUelaUert,  III.  [Vol.  4]  31S-33T  ;  I.anEe, 
Oeteh.  a.  Matertalitmai,  2d  ed.,  Gerlobn,  1873,  1,  2a&-iU,  Eng.  tnni.  Sd 
ed.  1,  25.1-^9  ;  Lasswiti,  Gesch.  d.  Atomialik,  2,  126-18)4.  On  Bemier'i 
later  divergence  from  Gaasendi,  ff.  iMd,  2,  604, 


Page  65,  line  13.     Instead  of  "Boctors,'"  i 


■ad: 


'  schoUra." 


L 


Paoe  66,  note  1.  Add:  Lad;  Masham,  1659-1T08,  waa  one  of  Lockell 
moat  intimate  and  truest  friends,  kept  him  by  her  at  her  country  ■• 
f>ateB  and  nursed  him  in  his  last  illness.  Cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibnia.  p 
Schrijt.  3,  366.  Lady  Masham  presented  Leibnitz  with  a.  oopy  nf  her 
father's  lule.ltecliiat  Si/ete7a,  aa  appears  by  his  letter  of  Harcli  2tt,  17M,^J 
Gerhardt,  3,  3Se, 
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Pau  0S,  note  3.  Add  :  "ne  obJMdaa*  ntttnd  to  la  lbf>  Mn  an  Ite 
o6>(«tM<ief  fmaftr  kgaiiiM  Deacanes'  J(«iJMrt»»n  *  pn'mm  pliH»mifliit. 
"  which  indeed."  u  SchauachuSdt  aBjrx,  "  mmuIb  k  SMim  of  tm?  arala 
otojectioiis  aiMl  gate  Descvtes  mnch  uoittile."  Tlie  Cim^Hmt  O^/ie- 
tioiu  of  -■Gm0«im1v,"  witb  the  Bfpontt*  of  DraewUa  Ibento,  mv  tmind 
ta  Coasin.  (Etirra  dt  DfCarieM,  3,  9»  jf.,  341  tq. 

Pick  M.  line  ft,  "  Inclioed  lowBids  etliici"  LcibnJU,  wko  to  k  oenala 
extent  may  be  coDsulered  u  giiliifc  utierum  tA  his  own  Ti«ws  tn  lh» 
perKm  of  Theophilos,  here  ihrcws  out  a  hint  lo  b«  wpll  taken  lo  hewl  aa 
regards  hla  own  course  o[  ilevelopment.  As  a  natiinU  eoiuMpwtMe  of  Ub 
««i4r  studies  in  jurlspnideiire.  Icihiilti  imii  li  llii  ■  ilripnrnliiilj  nf  athlnl 
couceptiona,  and  in  like  nianiter  bis  sludT  of  ItesrartMi  made  hta 
acquainted  with  the  problems  ot  mathematics  aiid  phj'stcs.  whtoh  ha 
thoroughly  examined  only  later  afier  his  sojourn  In  Paris. 

PA<iKfl»,  tines  IS,  14,  -'Xo longer  a  Canealan."  Cf.  the  enUre  cnntcm. 
pp.  00-6(1,  also  Leibuiti's  letter  V>  itemond  de  Monlmon,  Jnnuaty  in. 
l7U.Oerliardi,te.7.i.£i.pftflc«.  S<-Ar(«.  S,  606-«)7.  Erdnuuin,  TOl-TM,  In 
which  Leibnitz  gives  a  brief  ai-count  of  bis  own  phllasophlcal  atudlra  and 
ijerelopment,  iDclnding.  Plato,  Arlstoile.  and  the  Scholastics  and  ihenoe 
imssing  to  the  modems,  rejecting  the  ■■  substantial  tonns  "  for  the  nieohan- 
ism  of  the  Cartesian  system,  and  then  developing  hia  own  doctriup  nf  Pr(>- 
eatabiished  Harmony.  The  difficulties  and  coniroverslM  wlthlii  thi^ 
Cartpsiaii  School  and  against  it  led  Leibnitz  to  hia  ovfn  doclrine,  and  he 
remarks  in  his  ConsidtriitioHt  nur  It  Principf  df  Vir,  ITAT),  Ucrhatdt,  it. 
640,  Erdmiuui,  430,  aa  also  in  the  letu-r  here  cited,  that  If  Iteseartea  liad 
known  that  Nature  conserves  nut  only  the  saiae  force,  but  also  the  aauie 
total  direction  in  the  Uwa  of  motion,  he  would  himself  have  come  U  tlin 
system  oE  pre-established  hnrmoiiy.  Cf,  W.  Rigwurt,  IHn  l^thHis'Hhf 
Lthn  V,  d.  praMtabilirten  ffanaonie.  Tubingen,  WiS,  pp.  110-113,  117, 
118, 121.  ISi,  etc.  For  Leibniu  afi&inst  Uescartes  and  Citrteslanhuii,  (/. 
Oerhardl.  4,  265~40fl ;  also.  Stein.  UibnU  u.  Hpinoia,  60  tq. 

Page  60,  line  IT,  ■'  New  .System."  That  is,  'I'he  System  of  Pre- 
established  Harmony,  in  ezplaDatlon  and  defence  ot  which  Leibnitz 
published  in  the  joumala  mentioned  many  essays,  most,  it  nut  nil,  ot  whirh 
>re  mentioned  later  in  cither  the  text  of  the  AVu  K*»at*  or  notes  tliereto. 
■'Leibnitz,"  as  Schaorachmidt  well  says,  "can  truly  boast  that  ho  has 
tamed  to  account  for  his  own  system  momenta  of  all  ttie  doctriium  nauiMl 
in  the  text."  it  being  "a  characteristic  feature  of  Lvibnitx's  thought  tn 
ascribe  a  relative  truth  to  each  philosophic  syxtem  and  accordingly  tn  wish 
Vi  eiljael  from  it  a  good  side  in  onler,  by  hsrmoniKliig  these  diffen-nl 
elements,  lo  bring  lo  pass  the  possibly  best  view  ot  the  world."  Cf. 
Leibnitz's  tetter  lo  Kemond  de  Montmort.  January  10,  ITM,  Gerhardt, 
Ltibniz.  philoi.  Sdrift.  S,  608,  Erdinann,  701 :  "  Outre  que  J'ay  nu  snhi 
de  lout  dinger  h  redilication,  j'ay  lacbe  de  d^terrer  el  de  rtiilnir  la  vttM 
enaevelte  et  disslp^sous  l?s  opiniont  des  dlSerentes  Seciea  dea  PliiloMplMa, 
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et  ie  croU  y  avoir  adjoutfi  quelque  chose  da  mien  pour  tain  qoelques  pM 

Page  60.  note  I,  Add:  Ucronimo  Koran.t,  1486-1560,  an  Italiu. 
litltniteur,  Nuncio  of  Clement  Vll.  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Hungary,  mainiained,  ngalnsl  the  Caiteaiaaa  aiid  the  foUoweni  of  Aridtoilt. 
tbat  the  beasts  liave  reason  and  make  better  use  of  U  than  man.  His  hook, 
Quod  animalia  brnta  stepe  riUione  'itaHtnr  mfUag  htimiNe,  appeared  flm 
in  1648,  thm  1U54  at  Amsterdam. 

Vagh  07,  tines  3,  4,  '■  IJfe  and  perception  iu  all  things,"  The  docuinp 
of  tbe  uulversaJ  suulhood  (AUbtteellheil)  goes  bacli  to  the  worM-souiuf 
Plato,  as  developed  especially  by  Flotinus  (r/.  Wlndelband-TufLs.  Uitl.  u! 
Philo*.,  245  KfOi  >uid  is  connected  in  part  Uierewitli.  and  pnrtly  with  the 
panthelfltiv  tendencies  repreaenied,  for  example,  by  the  AverroixU  \tf. 
Srfa  E»»as!>,  infra,  p,  581,  note  1).  Leibnitz  rejects  both  entiis  by  bit 
Monadology,  which  conueives  the  universal  soulliood  of  substaiicea  in  an 
individual  and  not  in  a  pantheistic  wny.  In  modem  times  tbe  dnctrinc 
appears  in  Giordano  Brauo,  1J>48-1000  (r/.  Delhi  Vnuta,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  iSS^- 
341,  ed.  A.  Wagner,  Leipzig;,  1820,  new'ed.  by  P.  Ad  lAgarde.  2  vtJs,. 
(iiiltingen,  1888,  German  irans.  by  Lasxon,  Berlin,  1872,  in  J.  H.  v.  Rirch- 
mann's  Phao»-  BibUothek.  Vol.  53),  and  in  Jacob  Boehme  (rf.  imfm, 
p.  208,  note  1).  On  the  doolriiie  as  found  in  Ilnioo  and  Boehme,  <■/. 
Windelband-TnflB,  i>p.  cit..  361  i>q.,  AIS  wj.  Spinoxa.  Bthira,  PI,  IJ.. 
Prop.  Xlir..  Scholium,  ed.  Van  Vloien  and  Laud,  1,  86-88 ;  Elwes' 
trans.,  2,  Wi,  also  gives  expression  to  the  same  thought. 

Page  Ii7,  line  5,  "  Counl^sa  of  ConnBway."  Anne  —  Viscomilcss  Con- 
way— died  Feb.  23,  1878-0,  vras  a  metaphysician  and  an  earnest  Modjent 
of  Plato,  Plotinus,  Philo  Judreua  and  the  "  Kabbala  Denudota."  In  si^tr 
■if  uever-ceasiny  sufferings  from  a  severe  headache  lasting  till  her  death. 
she  pursued  her  metaphysical  studies  with  enCraoniinary  devolion  and 
assiduity.  Her  physician,  Francis  Mercury  van  Helniont  ((/■  infm.  2ti, 
note  2),  encouraged  her  in  this  course.  Hbe  was  very  friendly  with  H. 
More  and  corresponded  with  him  on  philosophical  and  theological  topics. 
She  wrote  many  works  of  which  only  one  lias  been  printed  :  Opiueula 
philoiiipliira  luitiim  fi'Htin'-utur  ttrinripia  phi'l'mophice  anliqnitriaur  n 
receiahtinue.  Amsterdam,  IHOO.  It  was  tbe  first  in  a  collection  of  philo- 
sophical treatioes  appearing  in  Latin  In  tbat  year  at  Amsterdam,  tranaUtrd 
as  "a  work  by  a  certain  English  countess,  'learned  beyond  her  Bex.'" 
and  ascribed  by  I^ibnitz  in  a  Crerman  literary  journal,  on  the  authority  of 
Van  Helmont.  to  the  Counletis  of  Conway.  The  treatise  was  r 
lated  into  English  and  published  with  the  title  The  Principles  ofthr  Mom 
Annhnl  an'l  -Wwii'i-ii  Fhilotophy,  etc..  London,  1602,  Svo. 

Page  67,  note  1.  Add :  On  Campanella,  (f.  StSckl.  GtKh.  d,  PhUo*.  d. 
MilUlaltrrr.  III.  TVol.  4.],  US-mH:  Lanawltz,  Gf»r,h.  d.  AlomtMU:  \ .  Ht^ 
342. 

Paob  67,  note  2. 
n.  More,  ^.  infra 
iHTm  p.  7«8. 
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PjiOB  97,  note  3.  Add:  Further  referenoM  to  Archcua  in  LeibnitE's 
wriUngs  ara:  ^teimen  Dgnamlcma,  Grerhudc,  Leibniz,  math.  Sehrift., 
II.,  S  [Vol.  8],  242,  bIho  lufhi.  Appendix,  p.  679 ;  HspothetU  p*ys.  nnm, 
Tkeorla  mMhi  eonereti,  %  60,  G«rbardt,  Lfibnii.  philot.  IMtriJt.  4,  217  ; 
math.  Sckti/I.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  6],  67 ;  Dutens.  Ltibnit.  op.  om..  3,  Pt.  H., 
-14  ;  LeibHit.  AnlmadverMioue*  rtrca  Attertionet  aiiquai  TTieoriit  Xtdicv. 
oera  Clar.  Stahlil,  Dutena,  oji.  r«„  2.  Pt.  II.,  136.  Cf.,  also.  Wlndp]- 
bMid-Tufts.  But.  of  PAftoi.  371  sg. 

P*o«  66,  line  10,  "  XorU  earent  animir."  C/.  Ovid,  Uttamorphiisr*, 
16,  168. 

Paob  68,  Hue  20,  "Spontaneity."  Iieibnitz  aHcribea  abeol^tt^  spon- 
taneity to  the  soul,  to  which  the  activity  of  the  body  perfectly  correaponds 
throti^  the  Pre-established  Harniony.  and  therefore  neither  infuciiceR 
nor  dlstnrba  it. 

Pacb  68,  line  7  from  bottom,  "Epitome."  That  le  in  Ui«  Moiiail,  each 
moDsd  repreaenting  In  Itself  and  to  itself  the  entire  universe,  l^eibnitz 
voiutantly  recurs  to  this  thought,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  polntii  of  liis 
sylitem.  Cf.  Sgttimt  ttouveau  de  la  nature,  §  16  ;  Monadologie,  §  (tr>,  eir. 
Paob  60,  note  I.  Add  :  also  G.  Croom  Robertson,  mion.  Rfmniiiii, 
Williams  k  No^iate,  1BB4,  pp.  3S4-.S42. 

Paoi  to,  line  S  from  bottom,  "  Copernicani."  Kant,  later  in  the 
Preface  tn  the  2d  ed.  of  his  KHUk  d.  rrinr.n  Vfrit«nft,  makes  use  of  the 
name  comparisnn  of  Copemicas. 

Paok  71.  line  24,  ■'  Confosed  perceptions."  €f.  ante,  p.  48  ami  note  lo 
line  7  from  bottom,  aatt,  p.  727.  "  Wlille  I^ibiiltK,"  says  SchHarsclmiidt, 
"  often  returns  lo  this  antithesis  of  truths  of  rpoaun  and  of  fact,  lie  liax 
uofortDnately  nowhere  given  accarate  definitions  of  the  former,  nor  any 
wholly  aalisbtctory  criterion  of  a  truth  of  reason.  Kant  flrst  undf/iiH>k 
this  task,  in  that  he  certainly  on  the  one  xide  Hignificantly  restrieled  i.1>« 
service  of  the  truths  of  reason,  on  (lie  other,  that  against  I^lbnitz  lie 
recognized  that  for  the  reason  as  such  complete  (fertige)  concepts  an-  rn 
arise  out  of  the  truths  of  reason." 

PiOB  72,  note  1.  Add :  "  The  Later  Arniiniaim,"  says  ijchaarsc-liuiiilt. 
"aie  here  referred  to,  as  the  leaden  of  this  religious  sect,  such  as  KplKcri- 
plns,  Limborch,  J.  Clericus,  like  Descartes  and  T>eibnitz  liirnKelF.  nHKiinie 
a  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  natural  reason," 

PiOK  74,  line  8  from  bottom,  ■'  Xatiiral  liglit."  Cf.  infra,  pp.  J7,)--)7(l, 
netel. 

Paok  74,  lines  4, 3,  ttoni  bottom,  "  Verification."  Cf.  anU,  p.  71,  note 
wllne  24,  above,  and  also  yea  Ensai/s,  Bk.  IV.,  chaps.  0,  11.  Leibnitz 
liere  presents  as  the  criterion  or  test  of  innate  ideas  their  immediacy  in 
consciousnesB.  Spinoza  before  bim  (Ethira,  Pt.  II.,  Prop.  43,  Sclinlinm. 
odjh.,  ed.  Van  Vloten  and  Land,  1,  111  ;  Elwes'  trans..  2,  11  A;  rr,  also, 
'',  Pollock,  t^inotn,  hU  IJfr  nnd  PhllomiAu,  120  h'^.),  said ;  ■<  Satie  siciit 
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tui  aelpsam  et  lenebraa  manifeBttit.  sb  veritaa  normK  £ui 
Cf.,  also.  Ueacartes.  Pria.  Fhilot.,  Bk.  I.,  §  45 :  ed.  CDUalii,  3,  90 ;  Veitcti'a 
tmiH.,  212,  wbere  he  «eu  forth  the  doctrine  of  "cleftr  and  diBtlucl 
knowledge  and  of  iutuition  through  whiah  we  become  immediately  cat 
scious  of  the  truth  as  Buob.  Cf.,  also,  De»carte«,  Rtgvlat  ad  directiona* 
ingenU  (BeyCeg  p"ur  la  direction  de  reiprU)^  OpHsculn  poithuma  Carteiii. 
Amsterdam,  1701,  III.,  p.  6;  tV.,  p.  0;  VI.,  p.  U  ;  ed.  Cousio,  11.  SOU, 
31  &,  226. 

Page  To,  note  I.  Dele  oote.  The  Ludolpb  here  referred  to  b;  Leibniii 
ia  Ludoiph  van  Ceuleu,  or  Keulen,  1&3B~1610,  Professor  of  Militati-  Arrhi- 
I«cture  in  the  L'niverait;  of  Leydeu  since  1600,  and  previously  l«achero[ 
mathematics  iu  Breda,  Amalerdam,  and  Lejden.  He  publiahed  his  Van 
dr.  Cirtkel,  daarln  geleert  leird  tt  fiadea  de  airaCe  proporiie  dea  Clrtktl/- 
diameter  legen  s^nen  Omloop,  Delft,  1d9S  ;  Latin  tranii.  by  SneUins.  m- 
litled  De  elreulo  et  adteriptiK,  1616.  His  De  arithmetUchr  en  geometrMit 
fondamtnten,  etc.,  Leyden,  1016.  Fundamtnta  arithmeiira  et  geomHiin 
and  Zetrmata  (wk  Prohlemata)  geoiattrica.  both  trana.  from  the  Dutch 
by  Snellius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1615.  He  computed  the  taUo  of  the  diameVr 
to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  35  places  ot  decimals.  The  ratio 
is  commonly  known  in  Germany  by  tlie  name  "  Ludolphische  Zahl.'' 
Leibnitz  refers  to  him  in  bis  mathematical  writings,  c/.  Gerliardc,  Ltihnu. 
math.  Sehrifl.  11.,  1  [Vol.  6],  86,  110.  For  Leibnitz's  diacuBsiona  o(  tlie 
subject,  <^.  ir\fra,  p.  424,  note  2. 

Paoe  77,  line  0  from  bottom,  "  Suhufnire."  Schaarschmidt  tnuvtlatca 
"  Belkommen,"  and  in  his  note  to  the  passa^  states  that  '■  the  French 
aoueeair  (to  remember)  made  from  iubvenire^  originally  means:  to  come 
to  the  aid  of.  The  expression  of  help  introduced  by  the  Hcrbarlian  phi- 
losophy could,  unfortunately,  not  be  used,  sine?  the  word-play  woiUd  be 
wholly  lost." 

Leibnitz's  thought  is  that  remiit!»cfnce,  the  active  and  voluntary  factor 
Id  the  reproduction  of  the  past  and  in  bringing  the  now  unconscioiis 
knowledge  again  into  consciousness,  requires  and  receives  the  aid  of 
remembrance  or  memory,  the  conservative  factor  in  the  process,  which 
some  unknown  and  mysterions  way,  and  on 
as  in  a  store-house  the  knowledge  previously  acquired 
Hamilton,  Xetaphgs.,  I.ect.  20,  pp.  271-275,  AmericsJi  ed..  Boston,  I8T0. 

Paok  78,  line  16  from  twtlom.  The  sentence  should  read  liius 
through  an  admirable  arrangement  of  nature  we  cjinnot  liave  ahetnct 
thoughts  which  do  not  require  something  sensuoiix.  aliliongh  this  should 
consist  only  of  such  characleis  as  are  the  forms  of  tlie  letters  and  the 
sounds." 

Pacie  7(t,  line  8  from  bottom,  "Opinion  ot  the  Platonists."  Cf.  anlft 
p.  40,  and  note  to  line  7  from  bottom,  ante,  ] 

Page  80,  note  1.  Add:  Janet  also  reads:  "on."  Sch&arHChlntdl 
translates  "wo,"  rf.  hU  translation,  p.  46,  line  13  from  bottom.    TIW 
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'  where.    The  readiug 

rAi;E  6S,  note  I.  Add:  For  an  account  of  hU  vieva,  c/.  Lasswitz, 
Getfh.  d.  Atomiatik.  2,  188-307.  Digby's  doctrine  on  the  subject  oicn- 
tioned  in  Leibnitz'a  text  is  found  In  hU  Demotutratio  immorlalitaliii 
onini«  rationalU,  Tract.  L,  cap.  3,  p.  20  tg,,  ed.  Francofurti,  1664,  full 
title  of  which  Lasawitz  gives,  op.  eit..  2,  188,  nol«  3  ;  and  In  liln  tnitilu- 
tionra  peripaletUtB,  published  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Dentonttratio,  ed. 
of  16(14,  Schaarachmidt  gives  1st  ed.  of  Demfmatralio,  Paris,  IHSii.  .4 
trfntite  "/the  nature  ofbodie*.  Fans,  l((44. 

Pi'iE  S6,  line  8,  "Sadness  is."  Says  Schaarachmidt :  "  We  are  immC' 
fliately  conscious  of  the  theoretical  ground-trutlis  as  such.  With  the 
practical,  the  case  Is  different.  ,foy  and  sorrow  we  certainly  feel  immedi- 
ately as  such,  but  to  find  out  ilieir  real  nature  requires  sulMequent  reltec* 

Pace  ST,  note  2.  After  "  Erdmann,''  add  :  Janet ;  and  afler  '■  B(ihii'.-> 
edition."  add :   Fraser's  Lockf'g  Eesay,  1,  67.  line  18, 

PAr.E  88,  line  11!  from  bottom,  "/imfinct."  "  I^ibnitz  understands 
here  by  instinct,"  says  Schaarschroidt,  "adeflnite  inclination  toacertain 
manner  of  action,  which  arises  out  of  need  and  serves  to  satisfy  llie  same. 
■  Truths  of  Instinct '  thu-i  refer  themselves  bacit  to  our  nature  and  are 
accordingly,  in  conformity  with  Leibnitz's  geueral  view,  innate  truths." 

Paue  so,  note  '2.  Add :  A  German  translation,  by  G.  E.  Better,  ap- 
peared at  Nordhausen,  Gri)S«.  1T8T, 

I' ICE  8I>,  note  3.  Add :  According  to  Rchaarschmidt,  the  story  is  found 
in  Itk.  Tl.,  chap,  I.  p.  13.  of  Baumganeu's,  "  very  Interesting  but  rare." 
ferigrlnalU  (n  ^Ej/yptum.  AraMam.  Pnlattliiam  tt  Syriam.  Nuribei^ie 
«x  off.  Uerlachiana.  p.  P.  Kautmannum,  1804,  4U\ 

P*(!E  91,  Une  5,  "  tune."  Cf.  Digest  or  Pandects,  Bk.  I.,  Tit,  I,  g  a. 
where  Florentlnus  saya:  "I't  vim  aique  injuriam  propulsemua.  Nam 
jure  hoc  evenit,  ut  quod  qnisque  ob  tntelam  corporis  sui  fecerit,  jure 
f eciase  exlstimetur,  et.  cum  inter  no«  coguationem  quanilaro  uatura  con- 
siituii.  consequens  est  hominem  homini  insidlari  nefas  esse."  Corjiiiii 
JiitU  CiraU  Aaidetaicttm  Paritiense,  p.  220.  7th  ed.,  Lutetis  Parisiorum 
1882 ;  Corpiu  JmtU  CtrilU  {Digesta  recog.  T.  Mommseu,  and  paged  sepa- 
rately). Berlin,  Weidmann,  1893,  Vol,  1,  p.  1. 

Pi'iE  PI,  line  8  from  bottom,  "Complet,?  certitude  to  morals."  Schaar- 
achmidt here  compares  Hume.  "  the  most  acute  (icharfiiinnigite)  of  the 
English  philosophers."  who  "reAcbed  a  aimilar  result,  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  Leibnitz."  in  his  An  Inquiry  eonctrniiig  Ike  Frinciplet  of  XoralH, 
Section  I.,  tf.  The  PhHoa.  Wk'.  of  Davtd  Hvvie,  i  vols,.  Little,  Brown,  & 
Co..  Boston,  4,  S33 :  "The  final  sentence.  It  is  probable,  which  pronounces 
ebaracteiB  and  actions  amiable  or  odious,  praiseworthy  or  blamable ; 
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P«iib  90,  note  I.  Add:  The  CAraiitron.  3r»-l66,  U  alMi  found  111 
H.  Bou^aet,  Ser.  kiu.  Oanltn.  uow  ed.,  Vaiu,  las»-l880,  ID  vols..  M  . 
VoL  1.  [>-eii;  A.  ttochMiif,  Hut.  Fmm;  .Script.,  I,  IS3:  Migiip,  I'Wnl. 
:  LaL.  :i.  Ii;a. 

Pack  100,  liDes  16.  17.  "Thp  knunlmlge  of  being  ta  wn|q«d  u|>  in 
thai  knowledp  nrhioh  we  lutve  of  ouiwlvea."  Vf.  AVm  Etaai/x,  Bk.  II,, 
chsp.  37,  }  S,  Th.,  in/m,  pp.  245 1^.,  and  dom  ui  p.  247,  linm  T-S.  t'l^i, 
p.  760.  Alwi  Kanl'8  docuine  of  llie  categorim,  to  wbiali  LeibniUx 
thonglit  U  tbia  point  is  verf  ctoaely  relaled.  Our  Ml(-c<>naciDiuuic«  givfi> 
OB  an  immedlue  knowledge  of  being,  i.r.  of  our  owu  p*rticiil«kr  b«ln.E. 
but  not  yet  the  concept  of  being  or  substance  in  general  nor  an/  "  eternal 
Eruih."  What  is  given  is  an  internal  experience,  nliwe  warntlal  anil 
neceH^ary  oontent.  implications  aiid  full  ^lignifliMtnce  are  reaobrd  only  afifr 
profound  and  protracted  tboughi. 

I'i>;k  101,  note  1.  Ttie  following  cbanftes  or  correctiuns  atr  b>  U-  uiadp 
in  iliianolei  In  line  :i.1,  lniil«a<l  of  "  Appendix,"  read  :  Duncan,  37-UI ; 
In  line  -25,  after  "  Slitth.  Schrlft.,  (I,  2At  »/.,'•  insert :  tnuix..  Appendix, 
I'li/ri.  p|>.  ftTO-AOS ;  in  line  £7.  Instead  of  ■■  Appendix,"  read :  Iluucan, 
'.l-m;  in  line  38.  instead  of  "Appendix."  read:  Diuu'an.  113-13(1 ;  in 
line  :J»,  ilrlr  "  irans.,  Appendix  "  ;  line  6  (torn  bottom.  ■'  As  Lfibnitx  wbh 
occupied,"  etc.,  r/.  fn^hi,  p,  &.'{l.  note  2.  T^  2,  3.  The  staieiiient  made 
in  ibeee  inu  notes  would  probably  more  nearly  repreitent  titt  tnitli  In  llie 
iiiHlUT  i(  made  thus:  "As  Leibnitz  was  occupied  with  the  cxtnpOBltinn 
iif  liij<  'New  Etsa.vs'  from  1700-1704,  and  witb  llieir  revision  uutll  tlie 
end  of  ITOT,  and  perliapa  later  (r/  Ueihardt'a  Introduction  to  the  ■  New 
EjHavii,*  aatr.,  pp.  8,  9,  and  Leibnitz's  Correapondence  witb  Cuato.  Uer- 
liHrdi.  Lrlhniz.  pbilns.  Sthrlfl..  3,  377  *>/.,  especially  .'t»l-400>  the  relntivi' 
dnte,"  fac. 

Vnuy.  10.1.  Une  7,  -WitBen,"  Nicoias  Witsen.  c.  1040-1717.  Ihiicli 
amliaMador  at  the  Ruaeian  Court,  alderman  and  burgoniwlcr  at  AinMt«r- 
ilam,  published  ATfJiiltafiniea  nautfo  uoe-antigHii,  Anutelod..  lllTl  ; 
Xm.nl-i-H  OiM-Tartargr,  mtt  Landkaerttn,  bftchrtDtn,  gelekriit:  oK-, 
H  voIh..  fol.,  lb'.,  1692  and  1700.  For  Witaen's  corTMpondence  wiili 
I.f  ibnitx.  <■/.  Dutens,  0.  Pt.  II.,  199-203 ;  Fouoher  di'  Tureil.  (Eanrrt  -It- 
Lribnit,  7,  451).  453-459,  404. 


•itiit  10.1,  note 2,     Add:  Cliaji.  ■■!  in  Fmser's  L-rkr'n  t'tfiy. 

■*Gi:  103,  note  S.     Add  :   Frawr's  Lockt't  Eaaag.  1,  1*9. 

'*nK  lOO,  not*  1.     Add:  Cf.  Froner'a  Loeke'ii  Kianff,  I,  1IJ9.     Krimir 

libers  21,  and  states  in  his  note  tliat  the  section  was  added  in  the 

und  edition 

i  of  "Vol.  8,"  nsad! 
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Page  KM),  note  2.     Cf.  niiU;  p.  73,1,  note  to  p.  6S.  line  7  from  bottonu 
Leibnitz  regardH  each  luonai),  anit  especinily  the  humau  soul,  aa  x  mim 
uf  the  unlverae.     Si)  far  as  tite  td«8s  are  clear  and  distinct,  the  son)  d 
presses  the  picture  ot  the  [deal  unlveree  exisUng  iti  ilie  mind  ol  God  ti 
the  "  best  world  "  itnd  realized  out  uf  his  goodness  ;  so  far  aji  they  h. 
confused,  the  soul  is  like  the  phenomenal  world  in  space  and  time. 

Paue  110,  lines  18,  19,  "  IiUtiiaic  coanotaUvnii."  Tbe  intriiutit*,  inui 
activity  of  every  "substantial  thing"  determines  its  eil«rnal activity inil 
relations  to  each  and  all  other  things.  In  Leibnitz's  view,  this  actirilj 
conasts  in  representation  or  is  conceived  as  analogous  to  represeniatiaD. 
That  is,  all  external  change  is  apparent  merely,  depending  upon  thai  in- 
ternal change  in  the  condition  of  substances  vi-hicli  we  call  representalKin 
and  which  ia  the  real  occurrence. 

Page  112,  line  11  from  bottom,  "Certain  author."  I>ocl(e.  Bk,  II.. 
chap.  I,  I  10  (in  Coste's  translation,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  "m 
the  one  used  by  Leibnitz  as  tlie  baals  of  his  critique,  4th  ed.,  Amstfrdim, 
1742,  p.  1(5,  i  vol.  ed.,  Arasterdain,  1774,  1,  162),  says:  "  Car  il  i"tti 
trouvd  un  Auteur  qui  ayant  lil  la  premiere  EdiUon  de  cet  Onvngr,  H 
Ti'eiant  pas  saiisfait  de  ce  que  je  viens  d'avaiicer  centre  Tapinion  de  itdi 
c]ui  soQtiennent  que  VAtae  penae  ton/ours,  xoe  (alt  dire,  (ju'iine  eho$t  vm 
iTr-rMtr  {Hiretqne  noni  ne  gtiiCotw  pan  i/u'rlle  rxiete  pendent  nolrr  »■* 
mfil,"  etc. ;  but  he  does  not  name  the  author  referred  to.  In  the  Eiu[l>il> 
editions  of  the  Essay,  for  example,  Bohn'a,  Vol.  1,  p.  312  ;  Piaser's. 
I,  p.  130.  Locke  makes  the  reference  general:  "  How  could  any  one  mite 
It  an  inference  of  mine,"  etc.  Philalethes  rightly  takes  exception  In  Itc 
opinion  thus  falsely  imputed  to  the  partisans  of  Locke. 

Pace  118,  line  10  from  bottom,  "Beg  the  question."  Scbaatscbmnit 
has  put  the  argument  In  logical  form  tlius :  •■  'I'hat  of  which  we  are 
conacLoua  Is  not  in  the  soul ;  We  are  often  conscious  of  no  ideas:  tl 
fore.  We  are  often  without  ideas  (or,  therefore,  often  we  do  not  thinli). 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  the  circle,  of  which  Leibnitz  spealn,  cnnslM 
in  the  fact  that  he  who  so  concludes  has  already  put  the  cunuluaion  In 
the  major  premise  in  assuming  that  to  liave  no  consciousness  of  Jde 
the  same  as  to  be  without  ideas  (NichevorUftlrn)  or  not  to  thinfa  (.VfdU- 
dfnken).  Itie  latter  statement  is  false.  One  can  have  ideas,  and  actn- 
nlly  does  have  them,  without  being  directly  conscious  of  his  ii 
{Vorgletlens).  Thus  tbe  major  premise  of  that  argument  Is  false,  atid 
therefore  the  conclusion  likewise,  while  the  minor  is  true.  According  to 
Leibnita,  substance  is  always  acUve^is  indeed  action  itself  —  thus  *1h 
the  soul,  since  for  him  it  is  a  substance,  and  since  the  proper  activity  of 
the  soul  ia  to  have  ideas  (dat  Vorttellra},  therefore  tbe  soul  is  alwmyt 
having  Ideas  (vorUeUend) ." 

Yauk  IIB,  note  1,  line  2.     After  "  Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

PAr.E  im,  line  8  from  bottom,  "Independently  ol  the  mium.**     qt 
untf,  p.  723,  iiole  to  p.  VI,  line  lU,  aJ  jiit. ;  p.  725,  note  to  p.  44,  line  Itj 
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p.  73S,  note  te  p.  08,  line  20.  In  accord  witb  Leibnitz's  principle  ot  the 
abaoluie  spontaneity  of  substances,  all  activity,  tbat  of  the  bouI  m  well, 
■ptiDgs  ODt  o[  the  depths  of  its  own  being. 

Paok  119,  now  I,  line  2.    After  "  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Paob  ISO,  line  fi,  "Ex  pro/rwo."  Schaarschmidt  says  tfae  term  Ex 
proftMO  ts  a  technical  ezpression  occurring  in  classical  literature  (for 
exajnple,  Seneca  and  (^incilian],  which  signifies:  in  a  poflitlve,  precise 
way,  in  a  pronounced  or  aforementioned  manner.  Leibnitz  means  to 
•ay,  hitherto  have  we  each  set  forth  and  justiSed  his  own  speculative 
point  of  view  (trkeHHtiUu-theoretitchen  Standpunkt)  ■;  now  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  some  classes  of  ideas  in  which  we  shall  more.  Uian 
hitherto  agree  with  each  other. 

Faob  120,  note  1.  After  "  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 
Paob  121,  note  1.  After  "  Erdmann's,"  add:  Janet's. 
Paos  122,  lines  1,  2.  ■'The  membranes  receive  the  sensation,"  etc. 
Cf.  Leibnitz's  letter  to  Amauld,  April,  1087  (Gerhardt,  Ltihniz.  philot. 
Sekri/t.,  2,  90,  91):  "  Lea  nerfs  et  les  membranes  sont  des  parties  plus 
sensibles  pour  nous  que  les  autree,  et  ce  n'est  peutestre  que  par  elles  que 
noui  nous  appercevons  Aea  autres,  ce  qui  arrive  apparemment,  parceque 
les  monvemens  des  nerfs  ou  des  liquears  y  appartenantes  imitent  mieux 
les  impressions  et  les  confondent  moins,  or  les  eipressions  plus  distincies 
de  I'ame  repondent  auz  impressions  plus  distlnctes  du  corps.  Ce  n'est 
pMS  que  les  nerls  agissent  sur  I'ame,  ^  parler  metaphysiquement,  mais 
c'fwtque  I'un  repreaente  I'estat  de  I'autre  spoiilaneii  relatione,"  i.e.  *'The 
nerves  and  the  membranes  are  the  parts  more  sensitive  for  us  than  the 
others,  and  it  is  perliaps  only  by  them  that  we  perceive  Ihe  others,  wiiich 
fa^pens  apparently,  because  the  movements  of  the  nerves  or  of  the  fluids 
bekMiging  thereto  imitate  l>etter  the  impressions  and  confuse  them  less, 
now  tfae  more  distinct  impressions  of  the  soul  correspond  to  the  more 
distinct  impressions  of  the  body.  Not  that  the  nerves  act  upon  the 
■oul,  to  spealc  metaphysically,  but  that  the  one  represents  the  state  of 
the  other  by  reason  of  a  gpontaneout  relation."  Modem  psychological 
Investigation  and  experiment  prove  that  the  end-organs  rather  than  the 
nervoB  "receive  the  sensation,"  or,  in  modem  phrase,  'are  acted  upon 
dlnctly  by  the  stimulus,'  the  character  of  the  sensation  depending  upon 
the  peculiar  structure  of  these  different  end-organs,  and  not  upon  the 
oervea.  The  formerly  held  doctrine  of  the  "specific  energy  of  the 
nerrei"  as  being  the  cause  of  specific  sensations,  or  as  'accounting  for 
the  quality  of  the  sensation  '  — a  doctrine  which,  according  to  Schaar- 
schmidt In  his  note  to  the  passage  {Eflanttntngen  z.  d.  Neven  Abhand- 
Inngen  H.  d.  menacAlieh.  Veritand  v.  O.  W.  Leibniz,  Berlin,  1874,  J.  H. 
V.  Kirchmann's  PMto$.  BibUotKrk,  Bd.  66,  Kri^uterung,  B2,  p.  27)  con- 
tradicts Leibnitz's  statement  in  the  teit,  —  is  now  given  up.  l^ibnitz'a 
statement,  while  partly  true,  is  nevertheiew  incomplete.  He  is  right  In 
Sating  >■  that  tastes  make  themselves  known  l«  some  extent  through  the 
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hdsf.  b;  reuon  of  the  connection  of  tbeae  orguu,"  —  modem  ozperiiiMnU 
hftviiig  proved  taste  and  smell  to  be  interdependent  In  their  action  in  tea- 
aation.  —  butvrong  aa  to  the  aaslstance  of  the  teeth  in  the  tiwuuni«ioii 
n[  sound,  the  teeth  not  being  ordinarily  concerned  in  the  procees.  If  \ij 
'■  membranes "  Leibnitz  meuit  "end-organs,"  hia  statement,  witfa  Uk 
eiceptioii  of  the  part  regarding  the  hearing,  would  be  comet,  and  Ui 
theory  exhibit  a  remarkable  degree  of  Insight  &ud  foresight  and  of  ap- 
proximation to  the  modern  view  of  the  subject.  But  this  interpretatioii 
of  his  language  seems  on  tlie  whole  inadmissible,  "membranes"  wilk 
hiiu  signifying  probably  the  skin  and  the  muscles,  so  thdt,  while  we  mij' 
not  jiutly  regapl  him  as  baring  attained  the  fulness  aud  completeneu  of 
the  modem  underatandlog  of  the  senaaUon- process,  we  tnay  yet  jiutli' 
attribute  to  him  a  measure  of  Insight  into,  and  foresight  of,  what  thrnigb 
subsequent  investigation  and  experiment  has  been  proved  to  be  its  tnK 

Paok  122,  Chap.  IV„  g  1,  line  5,  "Solidity."  On  Locke's  idei  of 
solidity,  <!f.  Lasswltz,  Qesch.  d.  Atomulii,  2,  506-508. 

Paok  123,  note  3.    After  "  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

I'tuE  124,  lines  0,  10  from  bottom,  "The  scholastic  conception  at  lb 
air."  Cf.  New  Euays,  Bk.  1.,  chap.  1,  S  18,  Tb.,  ante,  p.  S3,  linee  II.  11 
Oil  "rarefaction  and  condensation,"  line  12  from  bottom,  r/.  Lamviu. 
Ofgch.  d.  AtomSttik,  Vol.  I,  pae»iin. 

I'v.K  V26,  last  line  of  text  and  nol£  I,  "  Animant."  Some  time  sfv 
tlie  text  and  note  were  in  type,  I  came  upon  Leibnitz's  letter  to  Leoireii' 
hoek,  "  Sur  I'Aimant,"  cf.  Dutens,  Ltibnit.  op.  om,  2,  Pt.  II.,  92-«.  1" 
the  correspondence,  in  Latin,  of  I.eibniU:  with  Des  Bosses  tbere  is  con- 
siderable allusion  to  the  Magnet,  cf.  Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philoi.  Sfkrift-. 
•2,  437  Cl'tBt-icrlpt  to  Li'llpr  of  Lelbniti  to  Des  Bosses,  February  5,  I71J'- 
41)2-11)5,  497-498  (Leibnitz  to  Haiiaoeker,  April  2U,  1716*  in  Frentb;. 
3i!-!),  513  (Response  de  Mr.  Hartsoeker,  in  French).  As  from  this  com- 
spotidciice  It  Is  evident  that  Leibnitz  was  occupied  more  or  less  niiti  Xbf 
study  of  the  Magnet,  it  seems  as  if  the  reading  of  the  text  should  t>r 
"  niniant.''  and  the  Iranalallon  accordingly  "  magnet,"  and  thus  Ih*  vif" 
exprpnaed  in  the  last  sentence  of  note  1,  antf,  p.  125,  Is  confirmed.  J»nfi 
aUo  n-'ads  "altnant."  Of.,  also,  a  rough  draft  of  letter  of  Leibnitz  f> 
IVliT  the  Great,  January  Ifi,  1712,  Foucher  de  Carell,  (Eavrfg  de  Leihuii- 
7.  -~i07.  and  a  rough  draft  of  a  memorial  of  Leibnitz  eonccriiing  the  stuily 
of  Imij'iingeB  and  the  observation  of  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  necdl* 
in  the  Rtisxlan  Ktupire,  ibid..  610.  531  sq.;  also.  Obnfrvntiniui  Sbrr  -lit 
.Vii-lH-t-Xaitfl.  Ibiil.,  6fl-2  117. 

I't'iK  120,  line  1,  ■-  Vacuum."  That  is,  the  effort  of  all  bodies,  pwlini- 
larly  ;iir  and  water,  t«  till  up  empty  space.  The  doctrine  of  the  univeisl 
allraclioii  of  all  bodies  lias  put  an  end  to  this  false  notion  of  "the  few "' 
a  v.viium  "  — Aurror  ritcui.  On  the  vacuum,  ef.  lAsswit*.  Gtidt.  d.  .-l*- 
mMit.  paimim. 
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E  1ST,  nute  2.     Add  :  LeibiiiLz's  oom^randence  with  Guerike,  i^. 
Gerhsrdt,  Leibniz.  philo».  fkhrifl..  1,  8H-lli. 

I>AQB  12a,  line  1,  "Tbe  vlewof  UteCanwiADH."  Jiuiet,  (Ettvre*  p/iilo*. 
At  Leibniz,  I,  O.j.  uote  1,  refei«  ti)  Descartes,  Prln.  mtoi.,  II..  J  4, 
Cf.  Veiich'B  mas.,  pp.  i3:i-2»l. 

I'aqk  139,  line  tl.  '■  nisagreeuietil."  Sch«ir)iubiii)dt  remarks  on  tliis 
chapter  as  follona:  ■'In  tbla  chapter  on  SolidiC;  the  anlilhesla  of  the 
l.ockiaD  and  Leibiiitziui  view  ciiineii  out  with  gretit  aouieness.  Locke. 
siHitiug  out  (ram  SensualiHin,  afBnns  that  solidity  bi  the  diobi  real  properly 
uf  IxidieH.  a  statement  nbich,  11  tugirally  developed,  mual.  lead  to  the  ax- 
Hiimpiiuii  ot  hard  impenetrable  atoms.  Un  the  other  hand,  Leibnitz  rightly 
maintains  that  all  tlie  properties  of  the  bod;  which  Locke  derives  from 
solidity  may  be  won  nrithuut  the  naaumption  of  a  apace-Bllinf;  and  i^ 
ppni-trable  flnt  being,  and  that  'solidity  . 
reaann.  although  the  aemuia  furnish  the  reas 
therein.' "  He  also  compares,  on  the  a 
tie  hi  u<Unfe,i  II  v/. 

PaI'K  129.  laKt  litie,   "  Deiiion^tratio: 
developed  by  Chrisiian  Wolf,  became  the  seed  trom  which  spraug  thw 
Kantian  doctrine  of  tlie  categuriei'. 

Ptr.e  ISO,  line  13  [Chnp.  T.  line  ft],  "Idea  of  exisleuce."  Scliaar- 
schmldt  nays ;  "  The  validity  of  this  protest  is  clear,  althoi^^  Senanalitini 
until  the  present  time  has  not  allowed  Itself  to  be  brought  back  from  tlie 
Locbiati  Tiew.  The  concept  of  existence  Bprings  from  the  source  of  self. 
ciiusciousuesH,  not  from  the  nensltivity.  Sense-perception  la  as  audi  first 
poasilile,  after  we  have  won  the  concept  of  existence  from  8elt-ci>DSciciu<i- 
neas,  and  now  after  the  analogy  of  our  own  being  have  placed  it  under 
a  for  their  explanation." 

"  Inbetracht- 

I^Piot  1S6,  note  1.     Add  -.   Dr,  E.  G.   Robinson,  President  of   Brown 

■thriveraily,  and   Professor  of   Philosophy,  1872-1881*,  gave   iu   UU   MS. 
T-ectures  to  liis   classes   on   Psycholngj'   the   fiillowiiiit  account  of  Cnii- 


.  Is   conceivable  by  pure 

n  with  the  means  of  proof 

I,  Leibnitz's  \'oiiri-fiii  njiKiime 


t  of  Leibnitz. 


"  Aa  this  is  the  one  conlroUing  source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  miutl,  It 
is  indispensable  that  wk  determine  an  precisely  a«  we  can  just  what  we 
understand  by  ll. 

"  It  is  manifest  at  tlit!  outset  thnl  ronscionanewi  la  the  Invariable  accnui- 

paiiiment  and  necessary  condition  of  all  actual  knowledge  and  ot  every 

cognitive  act,    It  <»  itself  never  an  act  hut  always  a  state  of  mind  witlioat 

virblf^h  mental  acts  are  iinpr^'ibh'  and  whicli  Itself  Is  possible  only  through 


I  or  every 

d  witlioat  . 

y  through  J| 


tioQ  between 
whcD  analyzed, 
ii  special  faculty. 
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c^ugnitlve  acU,  and  tliia  Itt  true  whatever  the  sets  of  cogniUon  majr  br, 
whetlier  relating  to  objects  in  the  external  world,  in  the  bodily 
or  to  strictly  subjective  thought  and  feeling. 

■'  It  is  evident,  tlierefore,  thai  we  caimot  with  Reiil  rrgiud  eoaanxoas- 
ness  as  a  (acuity.  A  faculty  can  be  called  Into  exercise,  consciousDca 
cannot  be,  but  always  exists  as  a  condiiion  of  the  exercise  of  a  faculty. 
Neither  can  ne  regard  it  as  an  intuitive  idea,  a  regulative  notion.  An 
intuitive  idea  can  exist  only  in  consciousness.  I(  consciouaness  be  an 
intuitive  idea.  It  must  itself  exist  aa  the  condilion  of  its  own  existence. 
Neither  can  we  regard  it  as  identical  with  feelii^,  as  sundry  sensational- 
tsta  do,  since  feeling  can  exist  only  in  consciousness.  Nor  yet  a^Euu  cui 
we  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  regard  comwlousneas  as  the  geous  of 
which  cognitive  acts  are  the  species,  as  the  complement  of  the  cognrtin 
faculties.'  A  genus  can  exist  only  as  made  up  of  species,  llie  dietini^ 
IS  and  cognition  is,  according  to  their  definition 
verbal  and  not  real.  Consciousness  can  be  neillwr 
■  an  intuitive  Idea,  nor  a  distinct  species  of  knoiri- 
edge,  nor  tlie  complement  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  but  is  that  williin 
which  all  ideas  must  exist,  any  species  of  knowledge  be  acquired,  suJ 
every  faculty  be  exercised. 

"  It  cannot,  accordingly,  be  correct  lo  deAne  oonscioiuneas  as  the  wol'i 
knowing  that  it  knows,'  or  '  the  power  by  which  the  soul  knows  its  nvn 
acts  and  slates,'  '  or  the  power  to  know  that  it  is  itself  thai  knows.' 
Hut  consciousnees  is  rather  the  tout's  actual  itiiowi'nn  with  ttnel/  that  it 
knov!»,  that  is.  is  that  relation  to  itself  into  which  the  ego  is  bioogbit? 
cognition  of  any  object  other  than  itself,  is  the  ego  ae  subject  conrniux- 
ing  with  itself  as  object  through  the  mediation  of  some  object  dinin't 
from  itself.  It  is  not  a  power  of  tlie  soul  but  is  a  slate,'  a  condition.  < 
function  of  the  soul  which  always  necessarily  accompanies  any  numui 
or  voluntary  exercise  of  the  soul's  powers.  Speaking  figurstivpl)'  mil 
popularly,  it  is  the  mind's  illumination  of  itself  by  Its  own  action. 

"  That  the  foregoing  is  a  correct  account  of  consciousness  ae«ii> 
evident: 

"  I.  From  tlie  difference  between  cognition  and  consciousness  and  \iie 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other.  Cognition  is  a  voluntary  act  of  (be  eg", 
and  consciousness  is  an  involuntary  state  or  condition  of  tlie  egowhtt 
always  accompanies  Its  cognitions,  and  neither  one  can  by  any  posiibilllT 
exist  without  the  other.  Simple  cognition  Is  only  a  given  conelallou  o' 
Kiibject  and  object ;  whereas  in  consciousnesA.  which  must  always  acciiB- 

'  Sir  William  Hnmilton.  Helapk.,  IXi  tq..  143  sq..  Amer.  ed.;  DitcvtM'^' 
p,  TA,  Ktoer.  od. 

"  President  Noah  Porter,  Hxoa.  IntfUerl.  p.  83. 

>  I>rei<lileDt  Mark  Hopkins.  Outline  Study  of  Man.  p.  lOT. 

'  In  the  oral  expoaillou  of  this  passage,  Or.  Robinson  remarked  in  subaUw* 
as  follows:  "A  'slate'  is  usually  considered  as  something  iurrt.  slab!*.  I>- 
H[!tlve  (  but  not  so  with  ConscIoasQess.  ConsclousDess  is  an  actin  (Wo 
'  Stale'  is  preferable  Iv  'act.'  as  the  latter  implies  volition, 
HI]  inviilutilary  state  or  condition  of  the  egii." 
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pany  coenilion,   the  knowing  subject   ia  in   and  b;   tbe  cyigntUve  set 
brou^t  ittlo  oarrelaUon  to  iwelf  as  coexunent  or  conjunctive  object. 

"3.  The  lerj  <rord  eontekiitjui^tt,  wliich  all  ore  aigived  in  u«iug,  impli«« 
iu  iu  composiUoo  a  partnerehip  and  an  Lnteruimmunicstiou  between  self 
»a  knowing  subject  and  self  as  known  object,  an  iDtemomitmnicatian 
whicb  occure  tnumentarilj  and  cootinuously  in  every  cognitive  act. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word,  whether  with  pliiloo"- 
phere  or  the  uniettered,  it  etymological ly  vindicates  the  view  o[  comscious- 
tiess  here  given. 

"3.  It  ia  admitted  on  all  hands  that  knowledge  ia  ioipoa«ible  without 
cuuscioiuness.  But  if  conscioosneas  itself  be  a  distinct  kind  of  kuowl- 
«dge,  whether  generic  or  specific,  then  since  >11  knowledge  is  piiasible 
only  In  conscioaaueBB,  conscloosneaa  ilielf  must  have  its  conditioning 
cutuciouenem  and  so  on  od  Injlniiim.  But  not  only  doea  the  con«cions- 
neas  of  every  individual  tieing  have  an  absolute  beginning,  but  eveiy 
given  instant  of  conaciousneos  ia  as  diatinct  and  separate  trota  the 
preceding  as  is  every  act  of  cognition  from  its  preceding,  and  every 
given  instant  of  consciousneaa  ia  dependent  on  some  given  act  of  cogni- 
tion. Consctooaness.  therefore,  is  not  »a  act  of  cognition,  nor  a  power 
to  cognize,  liut  is  the  simple  reflex  action  of  the  ego  upon  itself  in  its  own 
acta  of  cognition  :  and  it  cannot  be  the  mind's  power  to  know  itaelf  or  to 
know  that  it  u  itself  that  knows,  since  It  is  a  Mate  or  a  relation  of  the  ego 
to  itself  which  ia  alwaya  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  know. 

"If  what  has  been  said  be  true,  then  it  is  evident  that  consciousneaa, 
•llbougb  always  inseparable  from  bodily  seRDation,  is  predicate  only  of 
mind  aa  active  intelligence  or  intellect.  It  is  by  the  mind  alone  aa  the 
pereeiring,  thinking  power  of  tlw  aoul  that  any  of  the  soul'a  eaergiea. 
cognitive,  cogitative,  emotive,  volitional,  can  be  brought  into  exercise  or 
continned  in  action,  and  since  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  tbeae  energies 
tbal  consciousDeM  exists,  it  ia  of  the  mfaid  alone,  the  perceiving  and 
thinking  power  of  tlie  aonl.  that  consciousneaa  is  predicable.  Again,  it 
also  follow*  that  there  can  be  but  one  kind  of  consciooaness,  that  it  is 
always  ^jontaneoat.  the  invariable  and  necessary  accompaniment  of  cog- 
nition, that  is,  it  always  accompanies  cognition  whether  the  cognition 
be  of  objects  external  or  internal.  It  may  vary  in  degree  according  to 
d^rees  of  attention  In  acts  of  cognition,  but  it  never  changes  from  iiaelf 
into  conacionaneaa  of  another  kind. 

"The  ao-called  self-conacionsneaa  oi  the  reflective,  acqnired.  philo- 
sopbical  conscdouanew,  is  nothing  else  than  that  act  of  mind  by  which 
the  ego  itself,  Its  acts  or  states  or  its  conscionsness  are  made  objects  of 
attention.  This  does  not  differ  from  any  other  act  of  cognition  and 
knowledge.  It  (tirthennore,  like  every  other  act  of  knowledge,  ia  alwaya 
accompanied  by  a  consclousneas  of  the  act.  and  the  comdoasneas  of  oar 
cnn.<iciouBn(as.  when  ft  ia  made  an  object  of  attention  and  knowledge,  i* 
just  as  ck«r  as  tbe  eonscioasiieBB  we  have  when  we  perceive  an  external 
object  or  when  we  make  a  percept,  a  concept,  or  an  inward  e 
ol^ect  of  attention  and  •crutioy." 
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ThB    COMPONBNTS    Of    CONiCIOl-SHEU    IND    TBEIK    BbALITT 

'■  Wlieii  wB  make  coniiciousnew  an  object  of  attention  and  anil^'ui: 
iiitu  ila  component  parts,  we  find  It  always  to  coiudst  of  three  distiafulab- 
abte  elements,  namely :  die  ego  cognizlug,  tbe  object  cognized,  and  Ibr 
ci>[iiniuuion  of  the  ego  with  itself  in  the  cognitive  act ;  that  is,  we  find  iHx 
suul  coinmuninK  witb  itself  in  Uie  act  of  knowing  something  wbicb  is  mx 
itself.  But  these  three  elements,  when  Ihemaelvea  analyzed,  reveal  tht 
exigence  of  but  two  distinct  quantities  or  entities,  tbe  ego  and  tlie  obj«i 
of  its  knowledge.  Out  of  these  two  factors,  subject  and  object,  carefullj 
analyzed,  come  directly  or  indirectly  the  entire  materials  of  mental  pbi- 
loBophy. 

"  As  to  the  real  existence  of  these  factois  of  consciousness,  the  subjeri 
and  its  objects,  we  may  IwglD  with  the  objects.  If  there  be  any  doubt » 
U)  the  reality  of  the  mind's  objects,  the  so-called  subject-objects,  whether 
they  be  sensations,  feelings,  perceptions,  ideas,  volitions,  or  whatever  eUe 
simple  or  complex,  there  is  still  stronger  reason  for  doubting  the  erigl«nn 
of  an  external  world  from  which  as  cause  or  occasion  these  subject-obj^Li 
have  sprung,  and  reasons  stronger  still  for  doubling  the  existence  of  uui 
duubl.  U  mental  objects  be  imrcal,  doubt  has  no  existence.  The  imih 
Ik,  if  there  be  any  reality  anywhere  it  is  in  tlie  mind's  own  acts  of  subj»- 
tiVL'  cognition. 

"  In  like  manner.  If  the  object  in  consciousness  has  a  real  eiisltiirr. 
Htill  more  indubitably  real  is  the  existence  of  the  personal  pgo  that  kDm^ 
the  object  In  consciousness.     This  is  evident  in  three  ways : 

"  First.  We  are  conscious  only  while  one  of  our  mental  faculties  or 
powers  is  in  exercise.  In  the  act  of  its  exercise  the  ego  imtuediiti'ly 
tiituilK  itself  as  exercuting  its  own  energy.  Self  immediately  cogni"' 
self  ns  active  in  every  successive  iiiument  of  consciousness. 

■■Second.  It  is  plain  that  the  objects  cognized  on  which  the  existence rf 
con>iciDusiiess  is  always  de]>endent.  even  tbe  most  subjective  and  sabtic  fi 
them,  are  clearly  distinKUishnble  from  the  ego  that  cognizes  tbe  objKi. 
In  fiU'l,  no  object  in  consciousness  is  ever  cognized  unless  the  cogniiinf 
self  clearly  distinguishes  between  itself  and  the  object.  Such  discrimiD*- 
tion  cantmt  take  place  unless  the  ego  that  makes  it  has  an  indubiutily 
ri-al  exUl*^nce. 

■•  Thinl.  The  existence  of  memory  proves  the  real  existence  of  the  |"T- 
sonal  ego.  Consciousnes.s  U  a  succession  of  instants  each  of  which  i- 
diiilinct  from  tbe  preceding  and  following  and  each  of  which  chaiigi'' 
witli  the  ever-clianfting  objects  of  coguition  and  thouglit,  and  yet  tlit« 
vanishing  instant*  »•  leave  their  traces  on  tlie  perannal  ego  that  It  can  V 
will  recall  long  series  of  them.  Thus  memory  not  only  iiroves  tbeeji«i- 
enw  but  the  persistent  iilenllty  of  the  egu  that  has  an  object  of  Ihmigbt 
with  its  accompanying  consciousness  to-day  whlcli  it  can  reproduce  to- 
morrow, the  next  day.  and  with  indefinite  frequency  thereafter. 

•'  Finally.  Tlip  real  existence  of  object  and  subject  being  indubitably 
establislieil.  it  necessnrily  fnllows  that  the   existence   of  cnnsciourtrs^ 
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within  which  both  subject  and  object  are  found,  and  conseqneDtly  its 
>  tnuAwonhineaa  aa  a  source  of  knowledge  lu  Psychology,  muat  be  unhesi- 
tMjDgly  admitted."     {Leeu.  nn  Fnifrhol..  MS.,  $f  18,  13,  u  given  to  the 
class  of  1884.) 

KeguitiTiu  ahu  Dirtici:LTiiiH  tx  Consdltino  ComciocsMiM 

■'  That  is,  in  practUliig  tlie  au-called  self-consciou^ness. 

*■  First.  Reqdsites:  It  is  neceuary  tliat  there  tie  close  anJ  conceu- 
trated  attention,  patience  and  persistence  in  obeerratlon,  frequent  and 
varied  obserrations,  careful  discrimination  between  different  claaaeit  an 
well  aa  between  diSerent  species  of  the  saiue  class  of  mental  phenomena ; 
that  each  particular  phenomenon  be  analyzed  and  traced  lo  its  cause  nr 
I'aiiries;  that  there  be  a  distribution  of  phenomena  according  to  lliPir 
nature  and  causes  so  far  as  these  can  be  ascertained. 

■'  But  with  the  utmost  care,  attention,  and  discrimination  In  tliP  anal- 
vhIs  and  clesHlflcation  of  the  phenomena  given  in  consciousness,  tliere  is 
a  conHtant  liability  to  error.  The  natnre,  relations,  and  cauaes  of  the 
{ilipnomena  to  be  observed  are  many  of  them  so  subtle  and  obscure  that 
iliversity  and  even  conflict  of  view  may  be  inevitable,  but  the  disajiref- 
tiii^ntH,  it  must  be  rememlwred,  turn  chiefly  on  the  theories  respecting  the 
nriiiin  of  the  phenomena  and  their  relation  to  realities  and  not  on  the 
reality  of  the  exLn«nce  of  the  mental  phenomena  themselves. 

"Second.  Difficulties:  The  olMervation  and  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  conHcioosnesB,  however,  as  compared  with  the  observation 
and  examination  of  phenomena  in  the  external  world,  is  attended  with 
various,  and  to  inexperienced  minds  with  serious,  difflcultiea.     Thus: 

"  (n)  So  large  a  ponton  of  early  life  is  spent  among  and  In  the  obKer- 
vation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  that  it  is  difficult  for  niany 
persons  to  acquire  the  habit  of  accurate  observation  of  the  subjective 
jilienomena  of  mind.     This  difficulty  is  heightened  : 

■*  (5)  By  the  necessity  the  conscious  subject  is  uuder  of  becoming  the 
object  of  its  own  obeervatlon,  the  necewil;  of  compelling  himself  to  net 
and  to  observe  himself  at  the  same  inslAut.  Upon  the  pheuoniena  of  the 
outer  vrorld  the  mind  can  concentrate  an  undivided  attention,  but  when 
Uin  mind  makes  its  own  action  an  object  of  attention  there  is  re(|uist[i- 
the  doable  effort  to  produce  mental  movement  and  to  observe  oiieHcif 
in  the  process,  the  result  beinz  at  best  but  constrained  and  lialting  action 
of  which  from  divided  attention  we  can  caicli  only  hasty  and  lni|terfi>ci 

"(e)  Subjective  acts  and  state's  occurring  in  rapid  succession  can  Ix- 
iilMerved  only  instantanfoimly.  while  most  objects  of  sense  r>-niaiuinif 
comparatively  permanent  in  foim  can  generally  be  examined  repeateilly 
and  at  leisure.  The  niOMi  evanescent  of  physical  phenomena  give  ample 
time  for  obeervatlon  in  coin7mrisi)n  with  the  most  enduring  phenomena  n( 

'•(d)  Every  Individual  I'Oii-icinusnpMs  in  isolated   from   that  of  cvtry 
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other,  and  the  report  of  no  one's  consciousness,  DotwitfasUnding  the 
unanimity  in  the  deliverance  of  all  coD«clQusne»ieB,  can  be  accepted  or 
even  underatood  by  another  without  a  personal  scrutiny  of  bis  own ; 
wliereae  in  the  natural  sciences  tbere  may  be  nuuiy  or  few  observers,  aDil 
their  reports  can  be  uiideralood  and  received  without  personal  expertmeni. 

"  {r)  The  objects  of  conscioUHness  are  many  of  them  complex  in  them- 
selves and  their  caiuej)  and  subtle  in  their  relations  lo  one  another ;  tbei 
therefore  are  much  more  difficult  of  observation  and  require  much  moiv 
careful  discrimination  in  observing  them  tlian  objects  in  the  external 
woHd,  tlie  mechanical  and  chemical  origin  of  wliicli  are  at  otice  and  pal- 
pabty  discemlble."     (Ltcii.  on  Fsyehol.,  i  11,  ed.  of  1S81.) 

To  the  above,  as  presenting  more  completely  Dr.  Rohiiuson's  view  of 
Consciousness,  —  a  sabject  which  "he  regarded  as  fundamental  to  all 
order  and  rectitude  ot  thought "  Ui  fsyohology,  and  an  which  ■■  he  ex- 
pended much  time  and  thought "  in  perfecting  his  conception  and  its 
slatemeni,  — maybe  added  what  he  dictated  to  bis  classes  on  the  question: 
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"That  is,  can  there  be  mental  processes  itnJ  Ujb  mind  iteelf  u 
them  ?  The  answer  must  manifestly  depend  on  tlie  meaning  attached  ui 
the  word  mind.  If  by  mind  be  meant  the  thinking  personal  essence,  or  if 
it  denotes  the  co-ordiuated  psychical  forces  which  consUtute  peiBonal 
being,  tbere  can  be  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that  there  nwy  be 
unoonsuiouH  modifications  of  both  iis  states  and  iu  powers.  There  are 
depths  in  the  potentialities  of  the  personal  being  which  consciousnesK 
never  reaches.  Consciousness  bnows  nothing  of  the  Inner  eooKea  of 
energy  whence  thoughts,  feelingx,  desires,  and  volitions  emanate,  but 
only  of  thoughts,  feelings,  desires,  and  volitions  after  they  liave  taken 
form  in  the  mind.  It  is  upon  the  existence  of  these  that  consciousuest 
depends,  and  of  their  existence  alone  can  cinsclonsnees  Inform  us.  There 
may  therefore  be  modifications  of  states  of  soul,  incrpments  and  diminu- 
tions of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  losses  of  intellectual  pomeseiomi 
of  which  we  may  be  unconscious  and  of  which  wb  may  remiun  uncoo- 
BCloua  till  we  learn  them  from  unwonted  phenomena. 

"  So  also  tlioughts  and  accompanying  stales  of  consciousness  oflcn 
spring  from  instinct  and  hereditary  bias  which  have  long  lain  latent  and 
have  existt^d  and  operated  below  consciousnefls.  Instances  ot  knowledge 
lost  under  some  given  condition  of  the  brain  and  restored  under  other 
nei'ebrat  conditions  are  examples  of  the  same  kind  of  unconscious  changn 
Rvery  species  of  mental  action  is  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  slate  of 
the  brain,  but  to  ascribe  these  changes  to  unconscious  cerebtsUon  ia  lu 
asKume  that  thought  in  the  ecjuivalent  uf  physical  force,  ia  both  th«  qoftii- 
titative  and  qualitative  product  of  the  brain  alone,  rather  than  the  pnidnct 
oF  an  activ«  agent  which  uses  the  brain,  and  It  Is  an  assimiption  for  which 
lAerc  is  no  sufficienl  ground. 

But  if  by  mind  be  nieawv  Wie  i»^^ll's  acciiiiaiiive  and  cogitative  powen. 
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the  iDtellect.  the  intelligence,  llie  queatioD  whether  it  may  not  be  unoou- 
scioiuly  modiHeil  Ih  vquivBleiit  to  the  query  nhether  there  may  not  be  an 
uncoDsciouB  uiental  act  ur  (which  U  the  same  thing)  au  unconscious  slate 
of  coiucioaaneHa.  it  uontradiutiun  of  tenns.  Every  modidcation  of  mind, 
in  the  sense  of  the  word  mi'iut  here  under  coneide ration,  must  be  by  some 
mental  act  But  any  mental  act  in  order  to  be  surh  must  be  a  conscious 
mental  act.  Coalition  and  comic lousneBs  always  enexist.  An  iincon- 
iKiouB  modlflealion  of  mind  would  necessitate  a  mental  act  of  which  one 
was  unconscious. 

"  The  facts  often  cited  in  proof  of  an  unconscious  modifloation  of  mind 
do  not  seem  to  wamtnt  tlie  conclusions  drawn  from  them  ;  for  instance. 
sets  performed  in  obedience  to  any  established  habils,  single  but  syntheUc 
visions  of  complex  objects,  sudden  and  apparently  unaccountable  thoughts, 
sudden  and  mysterious  recollection  of  long-for^^tten  persons  and  events, 
Ibe  ^ipareutly  simultaneous  carrying  forward  of  several  tiains  of 
thought.  All  these  may  be  inslancea,  not  of  unconscious  cerebration  or 
of  unconacIiiUB  modili(^aUoll  of  the  mind,  but  of  mental  movements,  the 
successive  steps  of  which  are  too  occult  or  too  rapid  and  minute  lor  the 
mind  in  the  study  of  itself  to  follow.  In  compound  and  complex  mental 
proceMes  U  is  possible  that  simple  steps  may  be  so  inadvertently  taken  as 
to  be  apparently  taken  unconsduitsly  ;  but  an  analysis  of  the  process  will 
show  that  while  the  degrees  of  consciousness  may  be  iudeflnitely  numer- 
ous, running  down  to  the  luweft  stages  of  latent  or  sub-consciousneaa, 
yet  UDConsciousnesH  is  so  far  removed  from  ever  so  low  a  degree  of  cjiii- 
ticiousLieas  as  to  be  separated  from  it  by  an  impassable  chasm.  As  there 
are  many  degrees  in  life  but  none  in  death.  «u  tliere  are  degrees  in  con- 
Bciousneas  but  none  in  uuconsciousuess."  {Lfctii.  vn  Ptycliol.,  }  211.  td. 
of  1B84.) 

PtGE  I3S,  note  1.  Add  ^  Fur  the  letter  of  Molyneux  here  referred 
to.  dated  March  2,  1893,  r/.  I^icke's  correspondence  with  Molyneux,  in 
Locke's  Woria,  9,  34,  12th  ed.,  London,  1824,  9  Tola.  Svo,  Berkeley,  An 
Stmag  touxird  a  A'ru  Th'org  nf  Viiion.  }f  i:i2.  133,  Frawr's  ed .  Vol.  I. 
pp.  D».  9T,  Infers  to  it ;  also  Locke,  Hiiloii.  Wt».,  Bohn's  ed.,  1,  35T-258. 
note  1.  On  the  relations  of  Locke  and  Molyneux,  rf,  Fraser,  Lorkf, 
Blackwood's  Philos.  Classics,  Edinburgh  and  Philadelphia,  1890.  p.  234  tq.. 
the  letter  referred  to,  p.  238.  Molyneux  clit^  as  n  result  of  a  journey, 
tindertaken  when  ill,  to  see  Locke. 

1'*nE  139,  linen  IT-20.  ■>  In  tliiii  case  .  .  .  united  with  that  seiue-knowl- 
eilse  with  which  touch  has  before  furnished  bira."  Cf.  "  The  Mentor." 
a  iijantbl;.  published  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Boston,  Mass..  U.S.A.,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  March  1892,  pp. 
81-80.  "Sculpture  by  the  sense  of  Touch,"  giving  an  account  of  a  blind 
sculptor.  Johnson  M.  Mundy.  whose  sight  began  to  fall  In  his  youth  and 
slowly  but  surely  gtew  less,  until  It  practically  vanished  enllrely.  He 
learned  the  sculptor's  art  between  tlie  ages  of  22  and  29,  and  practised  It 
for  twenty  years  till  ilic  loss  of  itlglii  compelled  him  to  give  it  up.     I'nable, 
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liowever,  loug  u>  endure  "  [he  Qonotoiiy  of  an  idle  utd  nselew  ezMeoce'' 
and  "  with  unatMUd  aaplraUon  and  fondneM  for  ills  art,"  iie  lesomed  bit 
work,  performing  the  actual  worl^  of  sculpture  by  the  seiue  of  toucli.  Hit 
last  work  up  to  the  date  of  the  article  here  referred  to  was  a  heroic  nUlai 
'>f  Washington  Irving. 

I'AiiE  144,  ncte  1.  Add:  (Jf.  Oerhardt,  LtibnU.  philae.  SrArirt..  «. 
&22-a28,  letter  5  to  Sophie  Charlotte  ("  hitherto  not  published,"  Geriunti, 
(tp.  eil., «,  477,  now  •  —  he  should  have  Bald  '  published  entire,'  as  Foncbrt 
de  Careii.  LrUrt*  et  (^uieulf*  inidita  lU  f^ibnii,  Paris,  IBM,  pp.  26j-i»i. 
published  a  fragment  of  the  same),  in  which  Leibnitz  aubjecu  Bouliourt' 
book  to  a  sharp  critique.  Leitinitz  also  refers  to  Bouhours  iu  his  letter  lo 
Sebastian  Kortholt,  Sept.  30,  1708,  Kortholt,  Ltibnit.  Epitti/lir.  1,  »!; 
Ihitens,  LtibuU.  op.  om.,  5,  30A-307  ;  to  Fried.  Wilhelni  Bierluig.  <Jct.  il 
I70fl.  Kortholt.  op.  cU.,  4,  8 ;  Dutens,  op.  at.,  d,  366 ;  Gerhardt,  l^ihmi. 
phllog.  Sckri/t.,  7,  487;  "  Bouhuisius  mihi  contemtu  vindloandun.  nft 
verbis  a  Germanis,  sed  rebus  refellendus  videbatur. "  C/.,  also.  liuieDK 
•ip.  eil..  i,  100;  "  Mediocris  vir  fuit  Bouhursiua,  qui  neglecto  relijnauB 
suie,  uiii  He  addiierat,  habitn.  Damoretuin  quendam  effingere,  el  fieiiii- 
neam  elegaiitiam  exprimere  satagebat." 

I'*(in  147.  line  2  from  bottom,  "  Modes."  C/.  Descartes,  JVih.  Phil'it.. 
Ilk-.  I..  $  SO.  ed.  CouHin,  3,  9»  ;  Veltcb's  Kngllsh  trans,  217;  Oernju 
trans,  by  J.  H.  V.  Klrchinann,  2d  ed.,  Heidelberg,  1887  (Bd.  ^fl  of  h:) 
miof.  mbUiiiheli:),  p.  28;  "Lorsque  je  dis  id  fa^on  ou  innde.  jt 
n'eniendN  rien  que  ce  que  je  nomme  aiileurs  atlribut  ou  qusllU.  M>i< 
1ursr|ue  je  considire  <]ue  la  substance  en  est  autrement  dispWe  on  diirr. 
Hillee.  je  me  sera  particuliAreinent  du  noni  de  mode  ou  fa;on  ;  et  lanquf. 
de  ci-tte  disposition  ou  cliangement.  elle  peut  ftre  appel^  telle,  je  nmnmr 
({nalites  les  diverses  fa^onn  qui  font  qu'elle  est  ainsi  nnmm^ :  entin- 
iorxqiie  je  penite  plus  g^ii^ralnieiit  que  ces  tiiodee  ou  quality  soni  ni  li 
Hulmtance,  dans  les  consldSrer  autrement  que  comme  les  dipendanoM  -If 
cette  Hukwtnnce,  je  les  nomme  attributs.  Rt,  parceque  je  ne  doiii  nnnr- 
voir  en  Dieu  aucune  vari^t^  nl  changement,  je  ne  dis  pas  qu'it  y  xil '" 
lui  des  modes  ou  des  <iuatit^  mais  plutAt  des  attributs  ;  et  n)#uie  due 
les  cboHfS  creeeg,  ce  qui  se  trouve  en  elleg  toujours  de  mime  sorte,  M>ininr 
I'exlslence  et  la  dur^  en  la  chose  qui  existe  el  qui  dure,  je  le  nnnitor 
Httribut,  et  non  pas  mode  ou  quality."  Cf..  also,  .Veic  Entag*,  Bk.  H" 
ehrtp.  31),  ^  4.  iiiffj.  p.  27fl,  and  note  to  p.  277.  line  6,  (nfni,  p.  793. 

l**riK  U7,  note  1.     Delt  "Appendix,  p. ."  and  subslitute  '■  DnncM. 

TIJMl."  Cf..  also,  XfiK  Eniuigi'.  Bk.  IV,.  chap.  10,  §  7,  Th..  ad  ((■..  iV* 
p.  iWi,  JB,  Th.,  p.  607. 

I'uiK  U«.  line  15  tr.ini  b.tttom.  -Tile  shortest  greal-are  of  a  drrlf." 
The  French  lext  is ;   ■■  I  ji  longueur  du  plus  petit  grand-arc  de  cercle."  <"■ 

P*.;e  160.  line  13.  ■■  Buraiini."  Cf.  I>uten8,  Lertntl.  op.  om.,  fl,  Pt  L 
SUt;  ■■(t'niriM*.  .\nglns.  ill  descriptlone  .T-^ptl  apud  rs^wnol,  Vol. '- 
p.  14.  inentirineni  farii.  /'Ill  Urii  Riiratini,  jeune  homroe  Venitira  W 
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■pirituei,  qui  Ctoit  daog  la  compagiiie.  Theeennt  in  luargiiie  innotat : 
nurUini  eat  mainlenanl  niallre  de  1>  monnoje  du  Koi  de  Pologne.  ct  c'Mt 
lie  lut  c]tte  I'on  vil  i1  j  a  dix  on  doiize  aiw  un  modelle  d'une  madtine  pour 
r„rrr." 

1>A<ie  163.  line?.  'Leasius."  l.^iianl  Lesslus,  1364--I62S,  a  Flemiab 
■lesuit,  WMlTcifataorof  Pliilofiophy  atltoiiay.andof  Theolog}-,  1683-1S2:!. 
Bi  Louvain.  lie  opposed  the  doctrine  of  grace  ol  Hioa.  Aquinas,  and  was 
charged  with  lavDring  Semi-PeUgianiam.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
theology,  law,  mntheDuLics.  medicine,  and  hintory.  For  two  of  his 
Optra.  I-/.  Mlgne,  Theot.  cnr.  coiitpl.,  3,  787  ;  15,  +45.  Janet,  rEuvrrt 
philitt.  dr  Leibaii,  I,  120,  note  I,  states  that  be  was  a  celebrated  caxuist, 
often  cited  in  I*ascars  Pnivinriala,  and  adda  that  of  his  etbic»l  works 
the  chief  is  the  Dr  jiulitia  e(  Jurt  (Migue,  op.  cil.,  15,  446) ;  and  that  n( 
the  theological  works  we  have  Dt  ptrfecli'iHibiiM  moribatqut  dMnin :  De 
liberlalf  arbilrii  tt  pratfienti/i  Dri :   Dt  fiimnu)  hoao;   De  Proridtnlia 

P\r,K  154,  line  13,  '-AccidenUi  or  abstracts."  The  strong  conlraM 
between  I^vke'ti  and  Lelbnitt's  philosophies  comes  here  again  to  the  front. 
IjOck«  regards  substance  as  a  mere  creation  of  thought,  a  KubjectWe  eipe- 
ilient  of  the  undcratandiog  which  "invents"  it  as  a  unitary  support  w, 
or  bearer  of,  Ihe  accidents.  Leibnitz  looks  upon  the  "  substance-concept 
u  the  suitable  exprewion  of  the  idea  of  the  BCitiid,  to  which  we  refer 
back  the  accidents.  F.very  pbenomenon  as  such,  in  his  view,  presupposes 
an  actual  being,  since  throngh  sach  an  actual  being  the  phenomenon  is 
lirst  possible.  SnbtOance,  accordingly,  is  in  the  case  of  all  phenomena  that 
which  is  constantly  lo  be  presupposed,  the  non-irrational  (.Vieh{-iif«AtzN- 
^Uttlcftide),  but  in  no  sense  a  mere  auiiliai?  concept  of  only  tab}r«tive 
validity."  — ScbaarschmidL  Leibnitz  is  in  the  direct  line  of  Hegel  in  his 
emphasis  of  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract. 

Page  154.  line  4  from  botum,  '■  Indeflnite."  Cf.  DescttTUa,  /Vfn,  Fhaot^ 
11.  II.,  I  21,  ed.  roQsin,  V<A.  3,  p.  138:  "Nous  aaorona  usd  qoe  oa 
monde,  on  la  niati^re  ^lendoe  qui  compose  I'luiiver*,  n'a  point  de  bornea, 
parceqne.  quelque  p«n  ob  nous  en  voulions  feindre.  nous  pcnvons  encon 
irDRginer  au-deli  des  eiipaces  ind^finimeol  ^lendus.  ijue  nous  n'imaglnoiu 
pas  senlenenl.  tnais  que  nous  concevons  ^re  l«ls  en  eflet  que  nooa  Ie« 
imaginons;  de  sorle  qu'ils  cuntiennent  un  curpa  ind^nentent  Aendu." 
i.t.  We  know  tbat  ibis  world,  or  the  extended  matter  which  enropowa  the 
aniverse,  has  no  ItmlM  because,  shmiM  we  wish  anywhere  Ui  feign  sack 
limits,  we  can  Mill  tmagiDe  beyond  space*  indeHnltcly  extended,  which  «« 
do  not  imagine  only,  bnt  whk^b  we  eoncdve  to  be  in  bet  mcb  as  we  Imag- 
ine then,  so  ibal  tbey  contain  an  iDdeHnitcly  nticnded  bndy. 


* 

' 


Pans  165,  lineM,  ■•  Motion."     Cf  I>pibnlu's  4th  tetter  u>  Claitc,  lU 
Jia..  fierhaidl.  7.  377  ;   Krdmaiin.  7--«  ;  .faivjfini.  2.  437  ;  JauM,  t,  «M  ; 
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trana.  Duncan,  S&H  ;  5th  letter  to  Clarke,  {  22,  Gerhardt,  T,  3M  ;  Erd- 
tnann,  706 ;  Jacques,  3,  460  ;  Janet,  2,  e&4 ;  Duncan,  269. 

P*UE  166,  note  1.  Phgi.,  VJII.  {or  H],  0,  258»  10:  Vrri  ti  *cf  .(n'^' 
(Ul  flHi  lal  /il|  SiaXtlrnr,  iriyiii  tlrat  n  i  vpHnr  nrti,  rfrt  tr  tfn  rlfli. 
col  Ti  wpwTOT  nmiir  ininfrar, 

Paoe  167,  note  1.  Add  :  tiwu^i  ' ktitadntn.  A,  11,  219^  1 :  »fr*  tV 
ivTir  i  -xfim,  dpi8)iit  iE[n)a'«iif  (ard  ri  wpirtpQi  (ol  wm/wr.  she  J^  ilrfrii 
dXp'xi'i^^'  ff  dpiMr  fx*"^  "("XT"-  4»tf»4t'Ai[p«iv«*t,&,  lt,2t«»8:it 
Xpiwi  ^<rrl  ri  iip.0fi«1iMn)t  m1  olSx  tf  dpiflMO>t«».  (y.  Zeller,  Pfti/M.  i 
ffner/t.,  3d  ed.,  1870,  II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  402. 

Page  158,  note  1.  Add  :  Spinoza  resards  all  detennination  aa  a  up- 
tion  —  Oiaail  dettrminatio  ;sl  negatio  —  of  tbla  originallj  poeiud  d 
necessarily  presupposed  absolute.  Hegel  likewise  in  bis  Logik  mainUinf 
essentially  the  some  position  as  Leibnitz,  so  that  Leibnitz  maj  rightlr  bt 
said  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  the  ptitlosopblcal  development  culminitinc 
ill  Hegel.  C/i  Wallace,  The  Logic  of  Hegel,  Isted.,  1874;  2ded„raTisrf 
and  augmented,  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1892-1894,  poMim. 

Fade  160,  line  0,  "Transcendent."     Janet,  (Eurret  pliiloi.  de  Lfitiii:. 

1,  128,  in  bis  note  to  this  passage,  says :  "  Ezprenslons  of  the  sdiolw 
mathematical  language,  rarely  employed  tonlay.  The  tnrd  (It  sowiii)  is 
the  Incommensurable,  for  example,  t/2;  le  rompu  —  the  broken  — i»ll>' 
fraction,  as  )  ;  the  transcendent  is  that  which  cannot  be  calculated  tni 
limited  number  of  arithmetical  operations,  for  example,  Ic^  3,  Tbfsr 
three  terms  are  comprised  between  two  whole  numbers." 

Pa<:i:  162,  note  1.  Add :  Locke't  Ettay,  ed.  Fraser,  1,  295,  line  9  (rrmi 
bottom. 

Paok  182,  note  2.  Add :  Cf.  the  note  of  Foucher  de  Careil.  Snr  In 
triiia  »f.HS  du  mot  infini  daiit  la  philosophie  de  Lfihniz,  Sovtrlltt  Lrtlf 
ft  Opngraiet  inidit»  de  iMbtiiz,  I'aris,  1807,  pp.  401-40i  ;  also  A.  Peajdri. 
De  InfiHlto  apud  Leihnitium,  Paris,  1878. 

Paue  162,  note  3.     Add :  Locke's  Euay,  ed,  Fraser,  1,  277,  liue  U. 

Paob  160,  note  I.     Add  :  Lorke'i  Euay,  ed.  Fraser,  1,  300,  line  10. 

I'AiiE  107,  note  1.  Add:  The  definition  referred  to  runs  as  fallom- 
"  AiB'irf.  autem  sive  diltgere  est  felicitate  all«rius  delectari,  Ttl  qn'id 
eoileui  redit,  feliciiatem  alienant  adaciscere  [Erdmann — asclscere]  in 
suam.  Unde  ditHcIlis  nodus  solvitur,  magtii  etiam  in  Theologia  mom 
qiioiuiicln  amor  non  mercenarius  detur,  qui  sit  a  ape  metuque  et  < 
ulilitatis  respectu  separatus:  scilicet  quorum  utilitas  [Erdmann  — ( 
tas]  deiectat,  eorum  felicitas  nostram  ingreditur,  nam  quw  delectini  !*■■ 
se  expetuntiir."  Ctf.  Dutens,  Leibnit.  op.  om.,  4,  Pt.  IV.,  295  ;  ErimMD. 
118,  b.  'I'be  entire  preface  to  the  Oodtx  juris  Isgiren  in  Dutens,  (71.  ril. 
4,  I't.  HI.,  287-328. 
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Paok  168,  note  1,  od  Jin.  Add :  Infra,  pp.  177  ag.,  188.  AUo,  Thio- 
diete.  III.,  {  404,  Gerhudt,  0,  S&l  ;  ETdmann,  tiSO ;  Jacques,  i,  300  ; 
Janet,  2,  402.  C/.,  also,  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmaon,  EH&uUningen  lur  Th(o- 
dieie  voa  Leihnit  (Bd.  SO,  of  bla  Philos.  BibUvthek,  Leipzig,  1879), 
EtlftuterUDg,  264,  pp.  145-147. 

Pads  172,  line  4  from  bottom,  "Diapleasure."  SchaBrachmidt  aaye 
th&t  neither  Locke  nor  Leibnitz  have  yet  reacbed  the  dlatiiictlun  between 
emotion  and  passion,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  both ;  and  that 
Kant  first  gtasped  the  distinction  and  attempted  to  delenaine  it  more 
accuralelj. 

Faob  174,  note  1.  Add:  Phy».,T,^V' Hi:  i,  mH  Sv»i^i  irrn  irT€- 
X^X'",  i  rowih-Bv,  ulnfirlt  /tfrif,  oTDr  raSpir  dXXDiuTou,  i  dXXouirir,  dXXD(w<rii, 
rw  Si  slfifraO  aral  toO  imnuitirov  ^AroO  {tiHr  fifi  Anfw  iwrir  tw'  d^i^olr) 
■Cfiirif  nU  ^Blcit  roS  Si  ytmrroS  khI  ^iSnproB  yiitaii  tut  ^Bopi,  tou  U  i^trrov 
^Hfi.  Mf$aph]fs.,  K,  1005"  10;  r^r  rov  Surdun  £  Toa>ih6r  iarir  iwipyaar 
X<7«  .Ih^.».  C/.  Zeller,  i%«i)».  d.  Gmcft.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  4],  361'«i(., 
380  »q. ;  Wallace,  Oullines  of  the  Philoa.  of  AriatolU,  g  42,  p.  TT,  3d  ed. , 
188.^. 

Page  174,  note  2.  Add  :  TranBlationB  if  the  two  pieces  last  referred 
to  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Appendix,  Infra,  tlie  Beilagt  to  tlie  letter  to  Fabri, 
pp.  899  tq. ;  the  Sptcimen  Dynmnieniu,  pp.  670  $q. 

Page  176,  line  6,  "Idea  ol  power."  Leibnitz  carefully  distingniahes 
between  mere  power  and  force  ("Maclit"  and  "Kraft").  Cf.  Dt 
priwe  pkilog.  tmfndalione,  etc.,  Gerliitrdt,  4,  460;  Erdmanu,  12^;^ 
Jacques,  1,  453  [in  French]  ;  Janet,  2,  626  [in  Francli];  Duncan,  PMIoi. 
Wk».  of  Ltibnitz,  69. 

Page  176,  line  18,  "  Because  of  our  ignorance."  That  is,  we  are  thus 
far  incapable  of  reBolviug  our  sense.impresBions,  i.e.  the  simple  seiise- 
qnallties,  into  anything  more  simple,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to 
regard  them  as  simple  presentations,  although  in  themselves  possibly 
composite  and  in  fact  in  many  cases  in  indirect  ways  shown  to  be  bo. 
C/.,  also,  Xew  E»Ktga,  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  §  18,  Th,,  infra,  p.  ;JI7,  ami 
note  2. 

Fagb  175,  line  24,  "  Primitive  truth.s."  Cf.  Xew  Essays,  Bk.  I.,  chap, 
1,  and  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  2,  infra,  pp.  404  */. 

Paob  176,  line  13  from  bottom;  "Casali."  Paolo  Casati,  1017-1707, 
a  learned  Italian  Jesuit,  who  taught  matlieuialics  and  theology  at  Rome. 
and  was  said  to  have  converted  Queen  Christiana,  of  Sweden,  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  On  his  retiirn  from  Sweden  he  became  Director  of  the 
University  of  Parma.  Among  his  works  are  Vacuum  protKrijifmn, 
Genoa,  1640 ;  Dt  trrra  marhiniii  mnta,  Rome,  1668 ;  Meehanienruin  Uh, 
VIIL,  Lyons,  1684  ;  De  ign'  dlx$ertatwnes  physicce.  Venice,  1686,  1605 ; 
BydroUatlem  di»iert.,  1605;  Opticte  dig»erl.,  1705.  Lasswitz,  fletch.  J. 
Atomittlk,  2,  400,  says:  "Im  Einzelnen  cbenfalls  dnrchaus  korpuskular 
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Biad  die  phyHikaliacheD  ErklSrungen  deg  Jeauiun  fnulo  Cuiui  .  . 
miae  H)l)(etneiDi!  Auffossuui;  der   Katur   1st  dabei  vollsUiadig  i 

Page  176.  Dole  1.  Add:  C/.  Lsaawliz,  Oeteh.  d.  Atomlttik,  2, 111-438, 
■especially  428-424.  MsJebrancbe  olianged  his  views  under  the  iofloetin 
uf  lliiygcDH  oDd  IjVlbnItz.  The  Loix  ginirattt  de  la  cotHtHunkaUoi'  in 
•aoueeiMntt,  I.aasw)U  says,  was  added  as  an  Appendix  to  Uie  lalei  nil- 
tions  of  the  Eeehfrche  de  la  viriti. 

P*GE  180.  note  1.  Add :  C/.  S  13  of  this  chapWr.  in/ra,  pp.  182-181, 
A'ftfl  Euafs.  Bk.  IV.,  chap.  0,  att  fin.,  infra,  p.  462,  iioi«  1  ;  aleo.  Gn- 
hsnlt,?,  108-111  :  Erdmann,  e6» ;  also  the  fragment  entitled  Z)«  XJ6«rfal(, 
published  by  Foucber  de  Careil,  Xoavelles  LtUrea  a  OpugeuUM  inidittili 
Ltibniz,  Paris.  1867,  pp.  178-185.  "  Apart  from  the  freedom  ol  f«M  u ' 
of  right, ^'  says  Scliaarsithmidt,  "i<eibnll£  distingnishes  betneeo  eUilal 
freedom  and  (ree-wlll  (  WUlkiir).  The  former,  ethical  freedom,  it  tb( 
power  to  follow  the  ethical  insight  in  spile  of  opposing  internal  lib>- 
drances,  such  as  the  passions.  This  concept  also  is  clear  and  simplt. 
The  difficulty  proper  lies  hidden  in  the  conception  of  free-will  (< 
WiUkar),  the  Uhmim  aTf>HT,iutn,  by  which,  as  Leibnitz  expresses  hi 
xelf,  Ib  meant,  'that  the  strongest  reasons  or  impressions  whk'h  i^ 
imderstandinp  presents  to  the  will  do  not  prevent  the  act  of  tie  will  from 
being  contingent,  and  do  not  give  it  an  absolute  and,  so  to  speak,  m 
1>hysicBl  necessity.'  "  Leibnitz  regards  tlie  action  of  the  will  as  a  mo 
which  iadiiieg,  but  does  not  compel,  —  but  at  the  same  time  he  assuiiH*. 
Thiodicie,  Pt  I.,  §  52,  a  self-determination  of  tlie  will  over  against  nhicb 
the  expression  iHellne  appears  as  a  mere  evasion,  cy.  fn/ro,  p.  46J,  nou 
].  fin  I^ibnitK'a  doctrine  of  the  Will  and  Freedom,  c/.  G.  Clas^  Dli 
fnPlaphyt.VoraKKBfUungui  d.  lAdbnUiUch  Dtteniiiniimiu,  TUbingeo,  1871, 
pp.  0,  78  sq. ;  ¥.  Kirchner,  Leibniz'e  Ptyehologie.,  Cotben.  187S,  pp.  82  q.; 
M.  Peniler.  Die  Jionadenlrhee  n.  ihrr.  B'zifhang  t.  grUfk.  MflM.. 
Minden,  1878,  p.  23 ;  L.  BraeuUgam.  Leibniz  iind  Berbart  Hber  die  Pt<- 
li'it  del  menfthl.  Willetu.  Heidelberg,  1882,  pp.  3-17,  28-31t;  M.  Sow- 
visson.  La  PhUotophie  df  Leibniz,  Paris,  1860,  pp,  208-286 ;  Kuno  FiMbtr, 
GeKh.  d.  n.  Phito/.,  Vol.  2  [Leibniz]  pp.  612-533,  3d  ed-  Heldellwi. 
188P.  For  a  clear  analysis  and  able,  though  brief,  discussion  of  ibe  nn- 
iins  senses  in  which  the  "freedom  of  will "  is  used,  and  of  ''determinLBD," 
f/.  Hobinson,  Prinriplm  nnd  Pracilcf  tif  Morality,  pp.  122-137. 

I'A.iB  180.  note  2.  After '■  1881,"  add:  pp.CSsj.  The  Greek  teit oI 
ihe  passages  referred  to  reads  thus;  'HAiit  liuaiiiAx"^i  ^-  *•  1112*  1^:  t 

Vlp  wpOttlp€9ii  furi  Myoii  nal  JiaMJat,     5,  ]  1 12*  30 :  ffoa\tviiir^  U  rfl  r« 

'«' W"paiTJi>.  r/:.  also.  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Tlu  Elhitt  of  Arittol'i. 
3d  e<l.,  London,  1874,  Vol.  2,  pp.  17,  IB,  -HS,  Sut.,  III.,  chap.  8,  (  17;  c\ 
'■U  i  7.  Peter's  translaUon  follows  the  chapter  and  section  nnmberiDC  ol 
Grant's  leil.  C/.,  also,  the  following  pasages  from  the  so-called  'fltoi 
MiVdXa —  Magna  .Vom'iii  —  "  which."  Scliaarschmidt  says,  " 

a  genuinework  of  Aristotle,"— lhoughnowrepried,»fr 
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cording  to  Zeller,  oh  -a  xkelcb  aompiled  from  botli"  the  NicomaoheaD  and 
Eudemian  ethics,  "but  more  eepecUUly  from  the  Eudemian  "  (Pftilot.  d. 
tJriech..ll.,i  [Volt].  llfJ.iiote  1  ;  OutUnfi  o/ the  HUt.  nf  Grtek  I%ilog., 
New  York,  IHSU,  p.  ITri):  A,  10,  nBS»UIJ:  ini  H  ri  itiHaiH  iraUiiui 
ipni  trrlp.  Xoivip  Ar  iiii  rd  la  JisMlat  yifiiutr.  tlSS''  31 :  vi  roC  ^mwlov 
8rr<>i^vTv3iiiHD«i;>ai.  1 I8S'' 37  :  (rrnuAi  dps  tA  jimiiriar  rlrrn  tit  t^  furl 
joniai.      A,  17,  1181^  :',!  :  il  relnii'  n  i-p«(>Ki)ii  ipfH^  t„  jSetXcuTiiJ,  ;wTd 

raiai^a  iitirrtt  t^i'  dvcu  0j  r^D  Siotvif^vac,  tA  0^  icari  wpoaiptffif  irdr  fiv  titri 
imtioias.  q6h  ipa  r6  iKownov  wpoaiptriv^  dXXd  ri  irpaatpiTbr  inQitrtQi/  -  Ar  t£ 
yap  wpa<np^iu0a  rpiTriit  ^v\tiisipttoi,  iKimt  irfATTaiu:  With  Ihis  liist 
passage,  c/.  'US.  Xu.,  r,  4,  HIP  0:  4  wpoaiptais  81)  itaitwr  lUt  ^airerai, 
ti  T<LiTA.  St.  iXX'  irl  »Xfop  Ti  ;«iff<o».  11 12'  14  :  >i,i>i<r,e.  ^»  Si,  ^1«to. 
[q  irpHifixiril].  ri  S'  inQuffar  »6  nar  -wpiMtptTir,  1 1 13*  tl :  irrnt  U  TtS  rpaai- 
ptrau  0m\nmS  ipmrai  rUr  Ji/i'  fitilr,  na)  i  TpeafjMffii  ft^ffij  povXiimrii  B(j«fit 
Twr  i4>-  iiiur.  Tbe'H«.  S.K..  T,  3,  1111*  22,  rielines  ri  itoiaior.  the  Tol- 
uinarv.  —  daa  Freiieitligi;  —  IhiiH ;  t4  iauaum  ii(iiir  H,  itm,  »£  i,  ipxi  t' 
a0T<^  <'i^>  rd  »#"  iioffTB  /•'  a[i  i,  rpHii.  'HB.  EiSiiluB.  B,  S.  1234*  6: 
XilrcToi  Jr  r^  IiaMUlit'i'  '"i  'pdrrtiv  drat  rh  iitifiitr,  U,  0,  I225>  36 : 
iwii  It  tovt'  (x"  tAoj.  itti  oIt«  tS  ipt^ti  ouri  rg  trpoaifi^ird  r4  iiovfier  iSpio- 
TAi.  XairArlJ)  dpfffaffSai  tA  kbtI  aidmai.  B,  10,  1226><  H^  if  Yd>i  rpaalpiau 
aiptaa  fit*  imr,  oix  irXun  H,  dX\'  irtpou  rpi  Iripou  ■  reOre  U  oAx  •"' 
re  Shu  vnii'tiH  cal  ^ouX^t.  JiA  ^x  W{ir>  ^uXcunc^f  Arrlr  q  r^saf^Maii.  QT, 
also.  Zeller.  Phitog.  d.  0,-krh..3d  ed..  II.,  3  [Vol.  4],  &87  *g. 

I>D  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  Will  and  Freedom,  cf.  'Htf,  Sit.,  T.  1-8, 
lloe-lllSi  Grant,  Ethici  o/ Jrbl(uI(^  2,  5-32,  and  notes;  also  his  Plan 
of  Book  III.,  ibid.,  iii.,  iv..  and  Kssa;  V.,  1. 2M  iiq. ;  Essay  Vlt.,  1. 376  $g.  ; 
.1.  A.  Stewart,  Xolrt  on  tlit  Nicotnaehran  Elhict  of  ArUiotU.  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1802,  Vol.  1,  pp.  224-2.%,  232-236,  240,  243-245,  260, 
27fl;  Vol.  2,  pp.  la,  17,  379.  380;  Trendelenburg,  Ifiglor.  BtUragt  t. 
Fhili'*.,  2,  148  iKj.  ;  Windelband.TnttB,  HiM.  of  Philoa..  §  16,  2.  pp.  191, 
1»2. 

I  >n  l>ibnilz's  relations  and  indebtedness  to  Aristotle,  ef.  D.  Jacoby. 
I>f  I^ibnitil  Slndii»  ArUt»li:licis.  Berlin,  1867  ;  D.  Nolen,  Quid  Lrib- 
uisiK*  ArittoUli  dtbnfrit,  Paris.  1875  :  M.  Peniler,  Die  Xonadtnlehre  u. 
Hire  Beziehvnff  t.  grieeh.  Pliilosophte,  Minden,  1878,  p.  20. 

"The  best."      Cf.   A>ie  E*»aj/«,  Bk. 


I'Atii;  164,  linen  7,  6  from  iHittom,  "A  freedom  of  equilibrium  absolutely 
imaginary  and  impracticable."  Leibnitz  ai^ies  a^nst  indeterminism> 
iind  equilibriuQi  of  will,  rf.  Gerhardt,  7,  109 ;  "  Linerlta  indijftrtntiit  eot 
iinpoiaihUU.  Adeo  ul  ne  in  Deum  quidem  cfldst,  nam  determinalus  itle 
est  ad  optimum  efftc^iendum.  Et  creBturm  neraper  ex  nttionihua  intemla 
txterniaque  determliiantiir  "  ((/>.,  110,  in  French);  ErdmanD,  609  (.In 
Latin).     Cf.  Robinson,  Priwiplf,,  and  Pnittlee  of  HaraXH^,  ?.  ^^6, 
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.Page  186,  line  20,  "Fifior  of  Will."  Cf.  Robinaon,  FHntitia  a*i 
Praetiee  of  JUoralUg,  p.  138,  where  Virtue  \a  defined  as  "  tlie  aonl's  oi  Ibe 
will'H  persistency  of  compliance,  —  iU  tnurg)  Id  complying  with  tbe  inoni 
law,"  —a  definition  perhaps  suggested  b;  that  of  Kant,  quoted  in  the 
foot-noU ;  "  the  strei^^  of  the  human  will  In  the  perfonnooce  of  duij." 

I'agk  185,  note  1.     After  "ErdmaDn,"  aild;  Janet. 

PjtOB  1S2,  line  8,  "Clearly  felt."  SchaaKchmidt  eaya:  "Our  feeliofi 
can  be  very  lively,  nrbile  the  ideas  causing  them  ma;  be  obacure,  con- 
fused, nay  even  senseless  (let  one  think,  for  example,  of  religious  tuitiJ- 
cism,  of  drunkenneas,  the  abertatlons  of  revenge,  etc.) ;  on  the  other  bwid, 
our  thoughts  can  be  distinctly.  I.e.  from  one  another.  Indeed  be  distio- 
gulshable,  without  being  clearly,  i.e.  in  their  own  content,  conceived." 

VnQB  11*2,  note  2.  Add:  The  passage  from  the  Ethica  referred  to  is 
tliis  note  is  found  in  Vol.  1,  pp.  270  gq.  of  this  edition.  Cf.  also  tl» 
Shnrt  Eiisay  on  Qod,  etc.,  Kurte  Verhandeiing  van  God,  etc.,  BL  [1.. 
chaps.  5  and  19,  ed.  Van  Vloten  and  I-and,  2,  310,  338 ;  Schaawchmidl'f 
German  trans.,  pp.  64,  84  sq.,  in  J.  H.  v.  Kirchmann's  Philo*.  Bibliol^'t, 
Bd.  18,  2ded.,  Berlin,  1874. 

General  of  the  Jesuiu.  136^ 


PjkOE  203,  note  2.  The  note  should  read  as  follows :  Gerhardt  rpad^: 
<>0u  venous  au  propoe ; "  the  phrase  is  wanting  in  the  texts  of  EnlniuiJi. 
Jacques,  Janet,  and  in  tichaarschmidt's  translation. 

Pauk  204,  note  1.  After  "proposer,"  the  note  should  read:  wanting 
in  the  texts  of  Erdmann,  Jacques,  Janet,  and  in  Schaarschmidt's  Iruu- 

Page  204,  note  2.  After  "  gauche,"  the  no 
the  texts  of  Erdmann,  Jacques,  Janet,  and  ii 
tion.     For  the  allusion,  ete. 

l'\t:n  205,  note  1.  After  "  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 
Page  20u,  note  2.  After  ■<  Erdmann."  add :  JaneL 
PAGt  206,  line  12  from  bottom,  "  Following  the  good."  Leibniu  ia  > 
forerunner  of  Kant  in  the  expression  here  used  that  the  chief  end  fli 
reason  is  practical.  "In  Kant's  view."  says  Rchaarschmidt,  ''tbeo- 
reticsl  reason  has  only  the  negative  significance  of  raising  us  above  ib: 
contemplation  of  nature  and  the  sphere  of  experience  to  that  pasitidD 
where  beyond  the  sensuous  the  practical  principles,  by  means  of  a  1^ 
lation  derived  from  freedom,  unconditionally  determine  iLe  wilL"  0- 
also  I.eibniiz's  definition  in  the  same  sense  of  "  wisdom  m  Um  acinK  ol 
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hapi^aMS,"  GeAardi,  LeIbnU.  phUo$.  Sckrifl.,  7,  86;  Erdmann,  6TI: 
"  Weiflheit  ist  nichts  audera  &ls  die  WlBsenadi&ft  der  GlQckaeeligkeit,  so 
una  nehmlich  ziir  Glllckaeeligkeit  m  gelangen  lebret." 

Pai;b20S,  line21,  " Endure  [orever."  Cf.  Spiaoi»,  KorU  Verhandtlinn 
can  God,  Bk.  II.,  chap,  26,  ed.  Vlot«n  and  Land,  2, 359 ;  SchaarBchmldt's 
trans.  105  ;  "Zo  konnen  wy  't  met  reden  voor  een  groote  ongerijiutbeid 
achten,  "t  geene  veele,  en  die  men  andera  voor  grooie  gud-geleerde  acht, 
zeggen  ;  namelljk,  byaldlen  op  de  liefde  Gods  geen  eeunig  leeven  en 
kwam  te  valgen,  zy  sia  dan  hoar  zelfs  best  zouden  zoeken ;  even  ats  of  zy 
iets  dat  beter  waa,  ala  God,  zouden  nytvlnden.  Dit  Is  alzo  onnozel  als  of 
een  vU  wonde  zeggen  (voor  welke  doch  buyten  het  water  geen  leven  is) : 
by  aldien  my  op  dit  leven  In  bet  vrater  geen  eeuwig  leven  en  zoude 
komen  t«  TC^en,  to  wil  ik  uyt  bet  watier  na  hel  land  toe  ;  ja  maar  nat 
konni;n  ons  die  God  niet  en  kennen  dog  anders  leggen?"  i.e.  "Thua 
we  can  rightly  pronounce  exceedingly  absurd  tbe  ataieinent  whteli  many, 
whom  we  otherwise  deem  great  theologians,  make  ;  namely,  that  if  eternal 
life  did  not  follow  from  tbe  love  of  God,  then  man  should  seek  his  own 
best  good,  as  though  man  thereby  could  And  something  better  than  GcmI. 
This  were  just  as  foolish  as  If  a  fish  [for  whom  out  of  the  water  there  is 
no  lite]  should  say,  it  for  me  afl«r  this  life  in  tlie  water  no  eternal  life 
follows,  1  will  go  out  of  the  water  on  to  the  land.  What  else,  how- 
ever, can  they  who  do  not  know  God  say  U>  us  ?  "  Schaanichmldt  thinks 
that  Leibnitz's  accord  with  Spinoza  was  perhaps  mediated  by  the  Stole 
doctrine. 

Page  20S,  line 26,  "Absolutely  indispensable."  Cf.  infra,  p.  201,  note 
3.  Leibnitz,  while  admitting  the  truth  of  the  Aristotelian  and  Stoic  view, 
nevertheless  contests  that  In  tliis  life  we  cannot  always  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  the  virtuous  and  useful,  and  supports  the  life  of  duty  and 
overcomes  the  dualism  between  duty  and  pleasure  through  tbe  "  thought 
dI  God  and  immortality."  Kant  grounded  rational  belief  in  Immortality 
upon  this  very  dualism. 

Paue  210,  note  1,     After  "  ICrdmann  "  add  :  -lanet. 

Paiib  210,  note  2.  Add:  Fraser,  Lockn-a  Eamy,  1,  368,  reads;  S  88. 
Ills  edition  gives  full  account  of  all  the  various  readings  and  changes  in 
ihe  various  editions  of  I^cke's  Kssay,  including  those  in  the  translation 
of  Co8i«.  It  is  in  all  respects  the  best  edition  of  the  Essay  yet  issued, 
And  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  philosophy  are  most  heartily  rendered 
to  I*rof.  Fraser  for  bis  splendid  work. 

Paob  211,  note  1.  Add  :  3d  ed.,  enlarged,  2  voU.,  8vo,  A.  &  C.  Black, 
P.dinbuiKb,  1893. 

Paok  212,  line  26,  "Turn  them  aside  fnim  it."  Cf.  Sew  Euaya.  Bk. 
II,,  chap.  27,  )86,Th. ;  anU.  pp  104  w/.,  gM,  Th.,  207.  Perfectibility  is 
I'Clhnltz's  ethical  norm,  and  the  "luminous  pleasures"  are  those  which 
Milit  US  in  oar  eOorts  to  attain  this  perfection,  because  they  spring  out 
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of  the  UMd  of,  and  therefore  aUo  out  of  the  i<le»,  though  obacnn,  (dtbe 
trae  good. 

Paub  213,  line  \2,  "  GreKtnesa  of  the  cansequent."  Juwt,  (S>rra 
philos.  de  Leibniz,  I,  185,  Dote  1,  MfS:  "  Tht  ffrtatnen  of  lite  fww- 
qiienee,  i.e.  the  greater  or  tees  probability  that  the  foreseen  good  or  cnl 
will  occur  ;  the  greatntts  of  tht  cotuequtnt,  i.e.  the  greater  or  lew  good 
or  evil  which  the  outcome  must  bring." 


pAaE  213,  note  1.     After  "  Krdinanu,"  add  :  Janet. 

Fade  2U,  uole  1,  line  1.  After  "  TO*  3,"  add :  ri  pir  tbOt  4rT>  rftnia 
frtofsi '  a  yip  in  Arl  rA  roXA  borir  oirrw  Y<'^;t*i«i>  q  it^  y<riiuroir  iit^fifti, 
roCr'  iffTittlirii,i.e.  "The  probable,"  et£.  Andinlme5,after  "13&T>34," 
add  :  ri  fiir  yip  tltii  4'rif  it  iwl  ri  we\i  yiri/ittti,  i.e.  "  For  the  proto- 
ble,"  etc. 

Tage  217,  Una  2  from  bottom,  "World."  "Because,"  u  Sdiiv- 
aclimidt  says,  "  mathematics  as  the  science  of  magnitude  is  ^plieable 
only  to  sensible  things." 

Page  218,  lines  18,  19,  "  The  term  thought  in  the  same  gener^  nj." 
"We  exercise  an  inner  activity,"  says  Schaarschmidt,  "either  so  Uwtn 
produce  perception- (pbantosie-)  images  or  (formulated -^-tprocAgr/imafc) 
thooghuimages.  The  lower  frituat«d  entelechies  do  the  former,  of  Uk 
latter  minds  only  are  capable.  We  can,  continues  Leibnitz,  in  cue  of 
necessity  designate  both  of  these  actiritles  as  thought.  To-day  we  [Uic 
Germans]  use  '  Vorstellen  '  as  the  most  general  expression  to  indkau 
the  inner  activity." 

Pace  218,  note  1.     Add  :   Fraser'a  Locke'i  Et»ag,  1,  371,  line  a 

Page  219,  line  20,  "Comes  from  thought.]  "  Scbaarschmidt  nfi  in 
his  note  to  this  passage :  "  These  weighty  expresdons  are  the  pore  nsnli 
of  the  fundamental  tliought,  that  every  substance  acts  from  an  Innrr 
spontaneity.  Passion  thus  has  for  the  spirit  only  the  signiflcaiice  ol  > 
confused  and  therefore  imperfect  activity,  nbcee  most  pregnant  eipie>- 
sion  for  the  subject  is  pain  ;  for  bodies,  however,  passion  meana  in 
imparted  or  mediated  activity,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  lobeeot- 
sldeied  that,  since  bodies  are  mere  phenomena,  their  changes  sre  also 
only  phenomenal,  whose  grounds  must  always  be  sought  in  the  sponunr- 
oiis  forces  of  simple  substances  (out  of  whose  joint-existence  — Ziih*- 
menaein  —  our  confused  thought  forms  the  corporeal  mass)."  Gf.  -Vf 
Eiaana,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  8.  aatf.  p.  131,  note  I.  Scbaarschmidt  iddi: 
"  Activity  in  the  absolute  sense,  however,  is  the  transition  to  grttl" 
perfection  and  tlience  also  accompanied  with  pleasure." 

Pai:e219,  note  1.     After  "Jac<iues,"  add:  and  Janet. 

Paoe  220,  line  2  from  bottom, "  Complete  separation. "  Schaaischouili 
•ays  in  bis  note  to  the  text  at  this  point,  "Separation  arises  from  ilx 
Aristotelian  concept  xw»>rH^.    Xw^fti*  is  the  sepantion  iw  loosiog  of  Ibt 


purely  spiritual  from  the  material.  After  Descartes  had  again  renewed 
the  ancient  Platonic- Aristotelian  Uublisni  in  anotlier  way,  Spinoza  and 
Leibnitz,  each  in  bis  own  way,  again  set  up  a  monism,  which  the  realistic 
undency  of  Locke  in  another  way  and  towards  another  goal  also  endeav- 
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After  "  Enlmann.''  add:  Janet. 


F*r,E22S,  Ihie  10  from  l>ottom,  "Old  word."  That  is  "chevauchier," 
■■chevalchier,"  " che rancher,"  "chevalcher,"  "cevaucier,"  all  tlieHe  dif- 
ferent forms  occurring  in  the  old  writers.  For  examples,  cf.  Littr^.  who 
Kives  ihe  Provenpil  '■cavalear."  '■  cavalgunr,"  Italian  "cavalcare,"  all 
derived  from  the  Low-Latin  " caballlcare."  "Cheraucher,"  says  Littre, 
is  reserved  for  elevated  style  and  especially  for  narrations  regarding  the 
Middle  Age  ;  "xller  k  cheval"  is  the  common  and  daily  form  of  speech. 

I'age  •222,  Hue  2  from  boUotn.  "Seen."  Schaarschmidt  says:  "That 
Lo<;ke  here  niabes  the  formation  of  the  mixed  or  compound  modes  pro- 
ceed from  wider  experience,  to  which  he  certainly  adds  ■invention'  — 
from  a  purpose — LeibnitK  not  only  allows  in  a  noteworthy  fashion,  but 
he  also  adds  thereto  as  a  further  source  the  activity  of  the  fancy.  Locke 
tinduubtedly  undenttatids  by  mixed  modes  something  wholly  different 
from  that  which  Is  fonned  by  means  of  dreams  and  fancies  •  nasnely, 
abslractions  froni  given  compound  relations,  which,  according  to  the 
meaxure  of  our  interest,  or  at  least  of  our  attention,  are  formed  and 
linguistically  fixed." 

I'aue  223,  note  I,  Add  -.  For  l^ibnitz  on  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  lu 
the  "Monatlicher  Auszng  aus  allerhand  neu  herauBgegelien,  nutzlicben 
und  artlgen  Bttchem,"  IJec,  1700,  pp.  B09,  910,  and  Dec.,  1701,  IV.,  e/. 
Guhrauer,  Ltibnitx't  Deiituche  Schriften,  2,  414-430.  C/.,  also,  Fooober 
lie  Careil,  Lettra  el  npuKnla  intdits  de  Leibniz,  Paris.  1864.  pp.  254- 
a(0  -,  F,  de  Careil.  (Etierrt  de  Leibnix,  ad  ed. .  Paris,  IMP,  2.  516-617. 

1'*.;e  224,  line  2:1,  "Called  causes  in  the  schooU,"  Cf.  Appendix, 
infra,  pp.  fi^)7,  072  »/.,  090  gq..  for  Leibnllx's  further  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  here  set  forth.  Iti  this  place,  "  without  allowing  himself  to 
euter  upon  a  critique  of  I^nke's  exposition  of  the  term  itrfmal  fautr, 
l^ibnitz,"  says  Scbaarsuhnildt,  "  contents  hlm«elf  with  ascribing  to  It  a 
double  signification,  one  of  which  goes  back  to  the  Aristotelian  termi- 
nology ;  the  other  indicates  the  end.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  the  primal  cause  may  also  be  undet«tood  as  the 
material  ground  of  a  thing.  Critical  investigation  of  thui  important  con- 
ceptiun  fltst  begins  with  Hume." 

Vxr.E  227.  line  11.  "Promoter."  Cb^ruel,  Dhtionnain  <U»  liixtilti- 
titni"  /Vanfiiws.  sub  voc.,  says :  '■  Promoleur"  ;  ■•  EcelAiiastique  charge 
du  ministdre  public  dans  ies  ofBcialitfa  (voy.  ce  mot)  [in  that  article  it 
is  eiptaiued  that  oHicialit^  =  the  court  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop],  dans 
lea  assembles  du  clerg^,  dans  Ies  chsmbres  eup^rleurs  ecclteiastiques,  en 
1  mot  dans  tou.4  Ies  trlbunaux  eccl^iastiques.     Les  fonctions  dcii  pro- 
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moieurs  conRiel^ent  stirtout  k  mainvenit  lee  droiU,  liberty  et  immunity 
de  I'EgliHe ;  b.  vailler  it  I'DbBerTaUon  de  la  dmcipline  eccl^iaetique  el  i 

poureuivre  les  crimes  et  d^liie  ^gui  £taienl  de  U  competence  des  jaget  de 
Vp.gVme.  11  ;  avail  quelquefoia  dana  lea  offlcialil^  un  TJce-pTomoleur;  il 
^Ult,  comme  le  promoteur,  notnmd  pitr  rfvEque." 

In  short,  the  promoleur  was  a  ton  of  eccleaiaalical  district  •tlomty. 
and  he  1b  here  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  case  from  the  young  itwjer. 
When  lie  calls  the  lawyer  "doctor  juris,"  the  latter  objects  thai  beon^t 
to  call  him  "doctor  juris  utriusque,"  i.r.,  doctor  oE  both  civil  and  cuob 
law,  or  In  our  phrase,  doctor  of  laws,  I.L.D.  To  which  the  promtKMt 
replies  sarcaaUcatly. 

Paue  227,  cole  2.  line  3.  After  "  Eucken,"  insert :  atteh.  and  Krilil 
iter  Grundbegrijfe  der  Grgemoart,  Leipzig,  1878,  pp.  69-78  (Leibiiiti,  p. 
70) ;  Die  Gritndfifgriffe  der  Gegentearl  ki»toritt:h  und  krilitch  tnlinrkill, 
2te,  vtillig  umgearbeitete  Auflage,  Leipzig,  1803,  pp.  08-102  (Leibniti, 
p.  08),  but  not  so  fully  as  in  the  Ist  ed.,  the  author  stating  in  the  freftw. 
that  "  the  historical  statements  are  strictly  limited  to  that  which  app«an 
immediately  requisite  to  the  understanding  of  the  present  time."  T,Dg. 
trans,  of  1st  ed.,  The  FiindameHtal  Concepts,  etc.  At  end  of  note,  add: 
Schaarschmidt slates  Leibnitz's  view  thus  :  "Knowledge  a  priori  inraua 
with  I>etbnitz,  who  with  his  predecessors  in  this  matter  attached  binisrlf 
to  the  Aristoleiian  conception  of  the  wpirtpor  rg  ^it<i,  knowledge  frfloi 
the  cause,  and,  accordingiy,  knowledge  a  poiteriori  means  with  bim 
knowledge  from  the  working  or  result,  and  therefore  from  extemil  ei- 
perience  resting  upon  the  phenomenon  o(  things,"  Kant's  usage  iiSrn 
from  that  of  Leibnitz.  A  priori  knowledge  is  for  Kant  tliat  which  pro- 
ceeds from  pure  reason  and  not  from  eicperience ;  while  a  potleriori 
knowledge  comes  only  from  external  experience,  not  "from  resnlt  tnd 
working  in  general."  C/.,  also,  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann'g  Erliuierunf. 
No.  25,  to  the  Theodicie.  Bk.  I,,  g  44  ;  p.  34  of  his  Srlivtfrangta  '•' 
TModieie  o.  Uibnit,  Leipzig,  1870. 

Pa<;e  228,  note  2.     Cf.  Infra,  pp.  309,  note  3,  661,  note  4. 

r*iiE  220,  note  2,  line  1,  After  "  II.  and  VI.,"  add  ;  ed.  Cousin.  1, 
240  sq.,  322  sq. 

P*flE  230,  note  1.  After  "Dioplrira,  IV.,  I  sq.,"  add:  ed. Cousin, *> 
34  sq.;  after  ■'Fdstloim  Animce,  [.,  31  gq.."  add:  ed.  Cousin,  4,  63  tq.; 
after  -'PriH.  Pkilos.,  IV..  180.  106.  107,"  add  :  ed.  Cousin,  3,  500.  OUT, 
600. 

Pa<je  230,  note  1.  Add  :  Cf..  also,  Cousin,  (Earre*  dm  Drarnrttt.  ^- 
200.  where  1>escanes,  in  a  letter  (dated  by  the  annotator  1640  — <1k 
letter  in  Bk.  11.,  No.  36,  in  ed.  of  1866)  to  Meissonler,  "mMecin  it 
Lyon."  says:  "Mon  opinion  est  que  cette  glande"  ["la  petlle  ^tiAt 
nomni^e  conuri'dii "]  "est  le  principal  siSge  de  Time,  et  le  lieu  oil  aefooi 
toutes  nos  pensfes.  I,^  raison  qui  me  donne  cette  crtence  est  que  ft  >k 
trouve  aucune  partie  en  tout  le  cerveau,  excepts  ceIle-14  seule,  qui  ntttA 
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double,"  etc  In  a  letter  lo  Menenne,  dated  by  the  annotator  April  I, 
1040,  Cousin.  (Euerts  de  Deaeartea,  8,  215  gq.  [ed.  of  1069,  Bk.  II.,  Letter 
No.  38],  Desuanes  makes  Bubstantially  the  same  Btalemem  and  gives  the 
saine  reaaonB  therefor,  and  adds;  '•  Mais  je  croia  (jue  c'est  u  '  ' 
du  cerveau  qui  sert  le  plus  k  la  m^molre,"  etc. 

Pxaz  '233,  line  4  from  bottom,  "  The  union  of  the  soul  and  the  body." 
Leibnitx  was  undoubt«!dly  satisfied  that  liis  Pre-established  Harmony 
HHtisfaclorily  explained  the  "union  of  the  bduI  and  the  body,"  and  for 
those  who  accept  his  philosophy  it  does.  But  those  who  look  for  another 
explanation,  for  example,  in  a  real  reciprocal  action  between  the  aonl  and 
eertAin  subatances  ol  the  body.  And  in  I^ibnitz's  semi- spiritualistic  inter- 
pretation of  matter  a  clue  or  suggestion  thereto. 

I'aoe  235,  end  of  chap.  S4,  "Comprising  substances."  Leibnitz,  ac- 
cording to  Schaai'sclimidt,  means  to  say  that,  strictly  nndersiood,  the 
collective  ideas  are  not  signs  of  substances,  rather.  Indeed,  are  the  single 
objects  themselves  substances,  as,  for  example,  the  army,  the  herd,  con- 
sist of  aubstanceH.  Yet  the  collective  ideas  serve  to  a  certain  e 
rectly  to  indicate  substaiices.  Leibnitz  adds  this  concession  here  because 
ill  his  system  of  monads  he  departs  very  widely  from  the  customary  con- 
ception of  substance,  and  yet  may  not  lose  all  Ujuch  with  the  linguistic 


PicB  236,  line  3  from  hoilom,  "Comes  from  the  supreme  reason." 
"  Relations,  so  Leibnitz  will  have  us  undemtand  the  matter."  says  Schaar- 
Kchmidt,  "are  in  the  flmt  place  products  of  our  tboufibt,  for  they  are 
neither  the  expression  of  aubstances,  nor  of  the  delermiuatlona  (AUyibult, 
Modi")  inhering  in  them,  but  the  expression  of  our  subjective  conception 
'if  the  relation  of  things  to  one  another.  But  this  human  conception, 
although  also  subjective,  is  yet  again  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things,  in 
particular  in  the  nature  nt  the  mind,  and  to  this  extent  springs  out  of  its 
onn  coostitntion,  like  the  eternal  truths.  And  the  constitution  of  the 
mind,  as  the  'mirror  of  the  universe,'  corresponds  again  to  reality  iu 
virtue  of  the  pre-established  harmony.  The  thoroughgoing  parallelism  of 
the  inner  with  the  oul«T  occurrence  gives  consequently  to  the  relatione, 
according  to  I>eibnitz.  a  certain  real  meaning." 

Pace  238.  note  1.  line  4.     Instead  of  •'Lrbrn."  read ;   Eint  Bioyraphif.. 

Pace  24t.  notel.  Add;  Conius  Juris C(»iVJ'f,ath stereotyped ed.. Vol.1. 
p.oan.ai  Df'i/fsfit.ed.Mommsen.  Berlin.  Weidmann. 1893.  Schaarschmidt 
nays  it  it  "a  definition  springing  from  Stoicism,"  and  compares  Gap- 
pert.  Uflirf  einheftlielu,  xnsnmmi'ngfietxtr  nnil  (tfnammUiaehfn  narh  riStn. 
Jtreht,  pp.  T  »q.,  20  »q..  Halle,  IBTl. 
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tnily  of  the  bodily  organism  rcEulla 

'i  Etaag.  1,  448,  nolt  3.     This  e<>c 

Pack  245,  note  2.     After  "  Erdmann."  udd  :  Janet. 

PibE  24fi,  note  1.     After  ■'  Erdiiinnn."  add  :  Jaiitit. 

P»i;e  247,  lines  7-lK  '-The  self  coiiatiluteg  ideoUly  real  and  phyaical." 
UK.  Thig  senteace  contains  llie  gist  of  ttie  wliole  dlacumion,  "  The  ulj  " 
or  the  tgo  which  "constitutes  identity  real  And  physical"  la  '-Uie  pn- 
su-pposition  of  that  cousciousueas  ol  the  subject  of  itself  to  which  the 
conviction  of  its  own  nality  attaches."  Consciokiuiess  itself  is  an  active 
though  iiivoiimtary  modification  or  slate  of  this  self  or  ego.  ■•The  phi- 
iinm«nnii  o/mif"  iBtlie  ego's  Hctiial  consciousness  of  itself,  as  ihesubja-'t 
of  all  its  inner  experience,  and  as  the  constant  accompaniment  of  Ihf' 
same.  T)ie  self  Is  accordingly  by  Leibnitz  regarded  as  a  real  entity,  x 
substance,  couslituling  in  ilaelf  ■' real  and  physical  identity"  irhich  i« 
recognized  as  "  peKonsl "  In  eonsciousnesi'.  But  it  must  be  reuenibemi 
that  for  LelbnitE  substance  is  dynamic,  its  essence  is  action,  &ud  Its  ml 
identity  couslsls  in  the  continuity  and  connection  of  its  activity.  When 
this  activity  becomes  distinctly  conscious  or  is  brought  into  distinct  cnii- 
eciousnexB,  it  constitutes  moral  and  personal  identity. 

Paiib  2411,  note  1.     Add :  Janet  reads  ;  "  Slant." 

Pabe  250, note  1.  Add;  (,/., also.  7"A r-  Immortal Uy  o/ the  Haul.  BTn.  II, 
chaps.  13,  14;  Phiios.  Wrilingg,  ed.  in  1  vol.,  London,  1662,  |ip.  Ilfl-lSI 
(each  treatise  paged  separately  in  this  ed,). 

Paue  261,  lines  12,  13,  "  Indifferent  la  every  sort  of  matter."  Jtuwt. 
(Suvret  philog.  de  Lribaiz,  1.  224,  in  his  note  to  this  passage,  says: 
■'  Aristotle  believed  also  that  the  soul  is  not  indifferent  to  every  kind  of 
matter,  and  avails  himself  of  the  fact  to  combat  the  doctrine  of  metemp- 
sychoaiH."  C/.  Hipl  tfvxi'.  Bk.  I.,  chap.  6,  Berlin  Academy  vd.,  409* 
;!1-411''30;  ed.  E.  WalUce,  Cambridge.  1882,  pp.  44-57- 

P*UE  2&I,  not«  1.     After  "Geriiardt,"  add:  Janet. 
PicjE  251,  note  2.    After  ■'  Erdmann,"  add  :  Janet. 
P*'>E  263.  line  0  from  bottom,  "  Two  persons."    On  double  and  allcr- 
nate  personality,  c/.  James,  Pnyeliology,  1,  37(1-31)2. 

Page  252,  note  1.     Add :   Eraser's  Locke't  Buaff,  1.  400.  line  S. 

Page   253,   note   2.     Add:    Eraser's  Locke's   Ettag,    I,   461.    line   3. 
"Sober"  =  "sane." 
Pare  264,  note  1.    After  "  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 
Paob  261,  nolB  2.     After  '■  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet, 


rtc.  Cf-  A'rii  Kfaavi,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  27.  i  3 
Hk.  111.,  chap,  fl,  S  S,  Th..  iufcu,  pp.  Ml,  aiid  33a,  now  1.  All  true  or. 
M.-tiiai  difference  in  individual  diRerence,  coneisiiiig  in  some  iuienial  dlf- 
fr re n Listing  principle  specifying  the  exiHtence  in  tbla  or  that  detlnile  way, 
even  though  it  first  reveala  itself  onl;  in  "  the  cour^  of  time."  With  this 
thought  is  closely  connected  thai  of  identity,  on  which  ef.  ante,  p.  ■J^7, 
and  note  to  lines  T-9,  anU.  p.  760. 

Pare  267,  note  I.     After  "  RrdmaDO,"  add :  Janet. 

Faok  268,  Una  10,  "  Jfopiiififrfe  which  I  call  impfrftel."     An  imperfect 
uiaenitude  is  one  which,  because  of  its  infinite  mlDuteness,  admit-t  of  no 


fc  250,  note  1.     After  "Erdmanii,"  add:  Janet. 
After  ■'  Grdmann,"  add ;  Janet. 


1-. 

Paqe  259,  t 


Page  261,  noU  I.  Add:  PUnjer.  Ortrh.  <l.  chriMlicK.  RetigioH^i- 
lotopMt,  Braunschweig,  1880,  I.  123,  Rng.  trans.,  Edinburgh,  ISST,  I, 
106,  in  his  account  ol  the  controversy  of  Vedelius  and  Job.  MuBteas  (tf. 
ante,  p.  jB7.  notes  I,  2),  gives,  froui  Uuueos.  another  use  of  the  term. 
IMlnjer  says :  ■■  1st  aber  die  philosophlsche  Priimisse  allgemein,  die  theo- 
logische  partikular,  dann  muss  sorg^ltig  unteraucht  wcrden,  ob  die 
b«treffeuden  philoaophischen  Principien  nothwendig  und  allgemein  gel- 
len  (abBoluie  et  Himpliciter  necessaria)  oder  nur  fitr  ein  besonderes 
(lebiet,  br4inffiingiiifiehe  (secuniluni  quid  et  phffiifrY'  :  i.f.  "But  if  the 
philosophical  premifw  is  universal  and  the  theological  premiss  is  particnlar, 
iJicu  it  mu-st  be  carefully  examined  whether  the  philoaophicat  principle  in 
i|Uestion  is  necessarily  and  universally  valid  (absolule  et  simpliclter  neces- 
Baria),  or  applies  only  to  a  particular  sphere  and  muditioiialls  (secundum 
quid  el  pbfgicr)."     [Italics  are  mine.  — Tr.] 

PAOK2((l.note2.  Add:  Cf.  .Vef  Etgagg.  Bk.  II ,  chap.  21.  SSo.niiW, 
p.  208,  and  note  to  p.  208,  line  25,  Il>t(^  p.  T65. 

Pace  282,  note  I.  Add:  Leibnitz,  OhnrmaioK**  de  Principi'o  J«rii. 
§  13  (Dutens,  Lfihttil.  op.  om.,  4.  Pt.  Ill,,  273),  says :  "  Deum  esse  omnia 
■latut^is  juris  auctorem  {qnod  aXi  $  41)  veriiwimQm  est,  at  non  volnniale, 
«ed  ipsa  essentia  sua,  qua  raiione  etiam  auctor  est  veritAtis,"  etc. 

Pare  202,  note  2.  Add:  C/.,  also,  Dr.  Robinson's  t^tcture.  "Moral 
I,aw  in  its  relations  to  Physical  Science  and  to  Popular  Religion,"  in 
BoiOon  Monday  lectures  —  CAriiK  aud  MotUrn  TAoHpAt  — 1880-1881, 
pp.  31-69. 

Paiie  263,  note  1.  Add:  Teubner.  Leipzig,  1865.  Vopixuus  says  of 
BonoBtiB;  -'Bibit.  quantum  homlnum  nemo.  De  hoc  Aurelianus  saepe 
illcebat.-  'Non  nt  vivat  natua  est,  sed  ut  bibat.'  i^uem  quidem  diu  in 
honors  habuit  causa  mililiie.  Nam  siquando  legati  barbaronim  nnde- 
(.'omque  gentium  venlsseni  ipsi  propinabantur,  ut  eoa  inebriarei  atque  ab 
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his  per  viniun  cuncta  cogiioflcentt.  Ipse  quantamlibet  blbisKt,  wmpet 
BecuniH  et  sobriua  et,  ut  Uiiesimus  dicit,  scriptor  viUe  Probt,  adluic  in 
■  vino  prudentior," 

The  reterence  in  the  next  line,  also  taken  trom  Voptscoa.  ibid.,  ii  to 
Proculiiit,  and  not  Bonosue,  and  ihe  t«xt  should  be  corrected  accordiigJ;. 

Pari 


Page  287,  note  1.     After  "  Erdmann,"  add  ;  Janet. 

Page  270,  note  1.    Alter  "  Erdraann,"  add :  Janet. 

I'AOK  273,  note  1.    AHer  "  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Paoe  273  noie  2.    After  "  Erdmaun,"  add ;  Janet. 

Page  274,  note  1.  After  "Erdinann,"  add:  Janet.  After  "lli." 
add ;  So  also  Fraaer'a  Loeke't  Ettag,  1,  4D3. 

Page  274,  note  3.    Add  ;  Fraser's  Loeke't  Euag,  1,  494,  read«  }  16. 

Page  276,  note  I.  After  "Eidmann,"  add:  JaneL  Fraaer'a  Lort/'i 
Euay,  1,  404,  reads:  "betwixt  the  100,000th  and  the  l,0O0,000ih  pm 
of  It," 

Page  276,  note  1.  Add :  C/.  Gerhardt,  Ltlbnit.  philos.  Schnfl .  3. 25-5. 
where  Leibnitz  sa.js:  "I)  est  encor  A  proposde  con£ldereri)a'ii  jadnii 
abu9  considei-ables  dans  les  definitiona,  qu'on  peut  comioettre  en  touIui 
former  des  id^es :  I'un  est  ce  que  I'excellent  Juugius  {rf.  Appendix,  iaiW. 
p.  636,  note  1),  appelloii  obreption,  1' autre  eat  ce  que  j'appelle  cbitnerism. 
parcxemple  si  quelqu'un  raisonnoit  alusl :  11  m'est  permia  de  combinFrh 
id^s,  et  de  donner  un  uom  k  ce  qui  en  resulie  ;  prenons  done  I'ld^d'onc 
siitistance  oil  il  n'y  aft  rien  que  de  I'eteudue  et  appellons  cela  coipe,  <1ddc 
les  corps  <iui  sont  dans  la  nature  n'ont  rien  que  de  I'etendue,  il  y  inmii  > 
la  fois  ces  deux  fauten  dans  ce  raisonnement.  L'obrfption  j  seroit  eoc 
qu'ayaut  donnf  an  mot :  corpH,  la  definition  qui  bon  tne  semble  («  q'u 
.  est  en  quelque  fa^on  arbitraire),  je  veux  par  apr6s  I'appliquer  i  ce  ii" 
d'autres  hommea  appellent  corps.  C'eat  comtne  si  dans  la  GeooKtw 
quelqu'un  donnoit  k  ce  mot :  ovale,  la  definition  que  d'autres  Geomeuw 
doiinent  k  TF-llipse,  et  vouloit  proiiver  par  aprte  que  lea  ovales  de  M.  dn 
Cartes  sont  des  sections  du  cone.  Le  chimen'mie  est  icy  d'avoirfaim'f 
comliinaison  inipoasible,  car  ou  n'aoconle  poinl  qu'il  est  posNble  qu'll  J 
ait  une  substance  ijui  n'ait  que  de  I'etendue.  Je  B;ais  que  ces  Mtssiei"* 
veulent  se  justificr  de  I'obreption.  en  diaant  qu'on  ne  s^auroit  concfoi' 
autre  chose  dans  les  corps  qui  sont  dans  la  nature,  que  ce  qulls  onl  mil 
dans  leur  definition;  mais  en  cela  ils  commetteiit  une  fausae  supjiosii*'''- 
ou  bien  ila  confondent  concevolr  et  Imaglner ;  car  11  est  bien  vray  qu'on  dc 
B^auroit  imaginer  que  ce  qui  est  fitendu,  niaia  ils  reconnoiaaent  eui  mfo"* 
aiileiirs  qu'on  con9ott  des  clioses  C|ui  ne  sont  pas  imaginablra.  "0^ 
dinmt  ils,  mais  ce  n'est  que  la  pensSe  qn'nn  ne  peut  point  iraaginer.  J< 
repouds,  qu'eu  cela  iU  font  encur  une  autre  fausw  suppuaition,  to  P'*' 
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tend&nt  que  rien  ne  S9auroit  estte  con^u  que  penste  et  ^adue,  oubtianit 
qu'Ua  pttrleot  Bonvent  euz  tueines  de  la  force  qui  u'eat  pourtuit  njr  I'ud 
njr  I'Mitre,  outre  qu'iU  n'ont  point  prouvd  qu'll  n'y  a  rien  de  possible  que 
ce  que  noii*  concevons," 

Paoe  877,  line  8,  "Capable  of  existing  together."-  Leibnitz,  In  argu- 
ing against  Locke's  view  of  the  passivity  of  the  mind  in  relation  to  Its 
"simple  ideas"  and  Its  actlTity  in  their  combination  into  "complex 
ideas."  affirms  that  the  mind  "is  active  in  reference  to  simple  Ideas," 
that  the  relations  are  objectively  eignMcant  and  valid  through  the  deter- 
mination of  the  "supreme  intelligence,"  that  the  mixed  modes  "  may  be 
real  accidents,"  which  do  not  become  merely  subjective  from  the  fact 
that  we  perceive  them  by  thought.  According  to  Ijeibnlts,  everything 
realty  possible  is  in  a  cerUiii  sense  an  actual  object  of  Intelligence :  to 
tiie  divine  intelligence  an  actual,  to  the  human  intelligence  a  universally 
puHSible  object  The  external  existence  of  this  thought-object  really  adds 
iioihing  to  the  being  of  this  object,  and  altera  nothing  in  the  relation  of 
the  thought  to  it.  C/.,  also,  y«a  E»aag»,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  12,  $3,  Ph., 
ante,  p.  147,  and  note  to  line  2  from  bottom,  "  modes,"  ante,  p.  748. 

In$  1,  Locke 
I,  497;  Boh 

Paob  277,  note  2,  line  I.  After  "  345*  25,"  ad 
*al  iniiiKpiTor  4iS%  tlrai  ri  YdXn  X/ysuirii'  iarpw 
ritP  y^f  ^pA/urow  oGx  Ap^"  f*'^a  tQw  iarpvv^ 

Page  281,  note  2.  Add:  The  Greek  text  of  the  passages  referred  to 
In  the  note  Is  as  follows :  Hcpl  ■Hvx^t  r,  0,  430*  26-30 :  ^  iii>  oiy  rwr 
AStaipHwr  •iijo'ii  it  ToiJroii,  ttpi  a  bW  tint  t4  tfitiSot-  it  ofi  Si  lal  ri  ^(BJoi 
■al  ri  ikyiBii,  ovr^Mfi  rii  IjSr)  m]uiTUT  iartp  ir  Irrur,  taSiwtp  'EfiTtJciiiX^i 
'♦l  "  i  iroXXiii  liir  nipCM  d™tij(*«)  ^^Xi^Tiffftt*,"  twtira  aurrlOtrSai  tJ  ^Mf. 

Tlipl  'Epmirtlat  I.,  16*  12  :  sriptlo  f  iarl  roiif  mil  yip  i  rpayAa^i 
rqfulm  tiiw  n,  ovrai  St  A\-n$h  ^  <l"vioi,  iir  >il)  rb  tlnu  ij  iil)  tlm  rpovTtS^, 
q  srXuT  $  (BTi  xpi*"--  Cf.,  also,  iVeio  Essays,  Bk.  111.,  chap.  3,  infra, 
pp.  310-318,  and  the  notes,  especially  pp.  310.  note  2,  ai7,  note  3. 

Paok  281,  line  17,  '■  Possibility."  Schaarschmldt  states  that  Christian 
Wolf  placed  this  definition  of  trutli  here  given  by  Leibnitz  at  the  head  of 
bis  collected  science.  According  to  Wolf,  Log-  Disc.  pmUcU.,  philoso- 
phy is  the  science  of  the  possible  so  far  as  It  can  be.  Ueberweg,  Hitt.  <•/ 
Philot.,  Eng.  trans,  by  MorriK,  Hevi  Yorli,  1871,  Vol.  1,  p.  4,  Rives  it, 
Phlloa.  BaCtonatif.  Dinr.  Pralim.,  $ 20 :  "philosophia  est  scientia  posai- 
bilium,  quatenua  esse  poasunt." 

Page  281,  note  1.  Afler  "  Essays,"  add  :  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  §  15.  Th.. 
infra,  pp.  315  s^.,  especially  p.  317,  note  3  ;  afler  "chap.  i>,"  add:  ad  fin., 
infra,  p.  452,  and  note  I. 

Paoe  282,  note  1.    After  "Erdmann,"  add:  Janet. 

P*OB  282,  not«  2.    After  "  Erdmann,"  add ;  Janet. 
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P*.iE  283,  line  17,  "Ottavio  I'isani."  An  Italian  jurist,  who  publUlinl 
in  Itaiiaa  hin  Lyciirgiii' aeii  ti^gen  prnmptam  jnMitiain  proiaovtnttt ;  trinf- 
laKd  inio  German,  and  published,  Sulzbach,  lEKW,  ISmo.  Leibniu  a 
tions  him  in  hie  Bfdenken  leelchergaitalt  den  Mangeln  drt  JuMtit-Wttent 
IN  THttoiCA  abtuhdftH,  ef.  Guhrouer,  Lrlbaiti'i  deuUehe  Sehrift.,  l,i£7, 
also  Bellagen,  ibid.,  Ai  \  DuienB,  Leihait.  op.  om.,  i.  Ft.  3,  3SO~3M  (Uiin 
trans,  of  the  same,  regarding  which,  ef.  Gnhrauet,  op.  clt.,  \,4\  aq.-  ' 
p.  41,  op.  eit.,  titie  «  from  bottom,  "230-24"  should  rekd:  !t3IMH  » 
above  cited,  the  present  reading  being  a  typographical  error). 

Page  283,  note  1.     After  "  Erdmann,"  add :  JaneL 

pAiie  264,  line  17,  "  Inclinations."  Schaarachmidt  aaya  tbu  "1p  IbiM 
remarks  lies  the  gftrm  of  the  recognition  of  the  law  of  association,  whicli" 
Jobaim  Oebhard  Khrenreich  Christian  Maans,  1768-1823,  Professor "[ 
Philosophy  at  Halle  Uulversity,  ■■  furtlier  elaborated  in  his  Vmaeli  'I 
die  Einbildung$krnfl,  Halle  and  Leipzig,  1797  ;  afterwards  J.  F.  I'lta. 
1TT3~1B43,  ill  his  Xe«t  Kritik  dnr  VeniH^,  2d  ed.,  Ig2S-lB31,  | 
and  nhicb  finally  J.  if.  Herbart,  1770-1B41,  and  his  school  have  atlcmpwi 
more  closely  to  investigate  and  establish."  F.  H.  Bradley,  Thf  Prif'- 
pin  of  Logic,  pp.  279,  297,  312.  313,  refers  to  a  iiortlon  of  Maass'  di^'- 
Bion.  "  Cf.,  also,  Hamilton's  Btid.  Notes  1>"  and  D»",  2,  882-917.  t«p 
i^iolly  890,  e»0,  lli:l  »q.  Maass  followed  Wolff's  Ptych.  Emp.,  FrantluK 
and  Leipzig,  1732.  td.  Xirva,  1738 ;  but  he  may  also  have  been  influniK<l 
Homewhat  by  Leibnitz,  as  the  .Vein  Emags  were  published  in  1'A5 1? 
Kaspe.  and  therefore  accessible  for  nearl;  thirl)'  yeara  before  his  <>">< 
work  appeared. 

Page  284,  note  1.     After  "  Knlniann,"  add  :  JoiieL 

Page  284,  note  2.     After  "  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet 

Paoe  284,  nule  3.     After  ■'  Erdmann,"  add  :  Janet. 

Pai;e  284,  note  4.     After  ■'  Erdmann,"  add :  Janet. 

Page  286,  note  I.  Add :  Recently  Mr.  R.  I,.  Garner  lias  been  inifai- 
gating  the  language  of  monkeys,  with  the  aid  of  the  phonognpli,  >"' 
published  an  account  of  his  investigations  in  an  interesting  book  edU'I'^ 
The  Spterh  of  Moakegs.  New  York.  Chas.  L.  Webster  ft  Co.,  1893.  A" 
unfavorable  notice  of  tlie  book  appeared  In  '-The  Nation."  OcioW'' 
1802,  p.  267  b,  the  gist  of  which  appears  in  the  following  sentence:  "A> 
a  Hcientiflc  record  of  original  diecovertes.  it  has  little  value." 

Pace  288,  note  1.  Add:  (y.  .Veio  £»mij/».  Bk.  III.,  chap.  3,  J^.^" 
iiifi-a.  pp.  307.  308.  Also,  Hamilton.  Mtta^Aygiai,  LecL.  XXXTL.I^ 
A\ri  »q..  Boston,  1875. 

PA'iB297.  line  11,  ■■  Hypothesis,"  etc.  Leibnitz's  hypothesis  huUi» 
wholly  verified  by  modern  philology. 

Paok  207,  note  1.  Add:  For  an  interesting  accoont  of  Ltihnlu'' 
serricei  to  comparative  philology,  cf.  Mai  Hilller,  I^eU.  or  Ikt  **»" 


.Co(>^  Ic 


AODITfONS  ASO  rOBRECTWSS 

W.^  LufMfc  ad  fd,  Londoa,  IMS.  Vert.  4.  |<f>   Ul-ISi;  Ntw  Tockt  I 
mCkM.  SaibDer.  ISOt  pp.  lSS-139.     CV-.  at*a^  GuluMrr.  ri  liifri,  JBtai 

h  dnit  irf  ■  meiDnrisl  of  LMbaiU  nvnmiAf  tk«  tfodj'  of  faut' 
.  in  the  Ruasun  Empire. 

Pick  3SS.  note  I.  line  3  Ironi  end.  Afur  -  p.  W»,"  isstn :  ■'  Liu«  d« 
KaduaiMUt  aeniroiiis  ituute*  esse  ceuaeo,  m  Bvtimim*  mee  ML  mttum 
mtiia  iateDecUun,"  i.r.  etc. 


I 


B  300.  uote  3.    After 


■  Erdnuno."  aili) :  Janet. 
Aticr  ■■  Erdnunii,"  wtd :  Jaiiet. 
Afler  "Etdaunn,"  add:  Janet. 


I'tr.E  3(M.  note  1.  line  a  Alt«r  --  Duieug.  op.  tit..  Vols.,"  tdd :  4.  n. 
II..  p.  56:  Ab  insigni  apud  llreniFuaes  Theolop>  Irf'tfaardu  Mrjf no,  <|i)i 
(ill  hoc  obiter  dicsm)  horiaiu  meo  pn^Janim  opus  a^reasua  mt  Glinaarti 
Saxoufei  tiuilo,  in  quo  origines  Uermanicanim  vociim  iiiutUB  «ruet  illus- 
InbiUjue,  iiec  pauca  non  peniilgata  proteret  in  luct-m."  Al  end  ul  note, 
aiM :  Janet,  f  iirrr*  philot.  dt  Leibnit.  1.  3T4,  nnl«  3,  glvm  the  daira  o( 
.Meler'H  birtb  and  death,  ItUO-ltian,  and  titles  of  bis  "piiuci|>al  phllo- 
Aiphical  works"  ;  C-imptnditim  logiete  diviwr ;  .IninnfrHM  Mai  •tfrfair 
rritttiUitc  tttltt ;   Dr  dubitaliour.  trrptita  rt  rartrahHa. 

PA'iK  304,  note  -I.  .\<ld  %  'Hie  date  ol  SchUter'!i  death  lieing  ITtVi,  mihI 
ilie  mention  of  the  witne  in  the  text  as  havinfi  "jiwt "  iwfurwxl,  is  i>vi- 
■  ience  that  t.«ibnit£  at  least  briefly  Uiui-tieit  up  tills  part  ut  the  .»m> 
Entaj/g  as  late  an  1 705. 


if-id  : 

I'4UB  308,  line  3  from  bottom.     After  " 

Vack  3i:t,  line  8,  "  Living  rational  bi'lng.' 
Brltr.  I.  Fhilos..  3,  M.  54. 

K  316.  note  1.     After  "(Boliii'spil,)." 


•■Inrjie 

iviinnwood,"  hiKtl!  (almin- 
rr.  Trendelenburg,  HMor. 

idil ;   Fmtwr'H  Loekr'-  /■."w.fj. 


2,  38. 

Paoe  317.  note  1.  Add  :  rf.  .Ww  Eiwagf,  Rk.  IV.,  ehap.  4,  i  .'.,  11.., 
f>t/ht,  p.  445,  note  I. 

Pa(;k3I7,  not«2.  Add:  Cf..  also,  .Vtie  Kuagt.  Bk.  11..  chap.  2),  |!  .1, 
'Hi,,  ante,  p.  1(6,  and  nnie  to  p.  1T6,  line  18,  nate,  p.  751. 

P40E  317,  note  ■?.  Add:  C/.,  also,  I'ranU,  Qrtch.  if.  Logik.  Bd.  I, 
p.  510,  note  33.  where  he  refers  to  Cicero,  Off.,  I..  2.  7  ;  Ftn.,  II.,  2,  A  ; 
D.  orat..  I..  43,  160:  "est  enim  deflnitio  eanini  rerum,  que  nunt  pIdi  rrl 
propria  i]iiam  deliiiire  volumiia.  hrevis  el  rirpiiinsirlritn  inrednm  expltca- 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTION'S  7«7  ' 

Paok  336,  note  1,  tine  1.  After  "  GO,"  &dd  :  FraserS  LoeKtrt  Estag, 
2,  6i».  So  alM  CosU's  tranBlntion,  p.  360,  ed.  AmaWrdam,  IT42,  Vol.  3, 
p.  129,  ed.  ill  4  voU,,  AmsieTdam,  ITTl. 

Pace  3:)",  note  3.    Add  :  A  5th  ed,,  Hamburg,  1887. 

Paob  313,  note  1.  Add :  Also  Gerhardt,  LelhitU.  math.  Sehnft.,  I.,  2 
[Vol.2],  \-20S,  lirif/toecliMl  lunKhe It  Lribitiz  uud  Huffriu  van  Zulieh'm. 
Mm  an  earlier  ed.  in  Pt.  II.  of  Cftrttl.  Hugeaii  aliorumqm  treutl  XVtl. 
tfrunini  eelebrittm  exercitalionea  mathtmalicix  et  phiio»ophltit.  Sx  mnnii- 
KTiptin  jn  bibliotheea  Lugduno-Batawe  lenatU  erfidi'l.  P.  I.  Uylenbroek, 
Hag%  Coraltum,  183.1.  On  the  relation  of  Gerhardt's  ed.  to  that  of  L'ylen- 
broek,  c/.  Gerhardt,  op.  tit.,  II.,  2  [Vol.  2],  »,  10.  Gerbardt  aaya,  p.  10 : 
"Es  hatte  mithin  in  jedetn  Falle  Kuf  die  SanitulunK  L'ylenbroek'H  KUck- 
liclit  genommen  werden  mllssen,  der  die  LeibniziHchen  Originale  vor 
licli  liatte."    Cf.,  also,  .Veto  Ei»ay»,  note  to  p.  16,  line  22,  anU,  p.  723. 

ft'iE  344,  note  4.  Add  :  ProfeaBor  Schaarachmldt  having  kindly  gent 
me  Ulrich's  note,  and  L'lricb's  translation  being  rare  and  generally  inac- 
cvuible.  it  U  here  given:  "Dieser  Knabe  ward  1601  In  einem  Alter  von 
neon  Jahren  in  einem  Walde  von  Littliauen  von  den  Jaegem  unter  den 
Baren  gefunden.  I^  war  nocb  ein  anderer  Knabe  bei  ibm,  der  aber  den 
Jiiegem  entwlacbte.  Ule«er  wehrte  sicli  als  man  Uin  fangen  wollte  anf&ng- 
licb  mit  selnen  NBgeIn  und  Z^hnen  ungemein  tapfer,  luuaste  aber  zuletzt 
derGetratt  oachgebeii.  Er  war  Ubrigena  wobt  proportion  in,  weisB,  hatte 
bluode  Haare  und  eine  ajigenehme  Gesicbisbfldung ;  man  kommte  Ihn  aber 
duitb  nichts  bSndlgen,  vielweniger  zu  Kieidung  und  menachllcher  Xalir- 
""ir^n-dhnen.  Er  erhielt  in  der  Taufe  den  Nainen  Joseph  Urainua." 
^e  utory  Is  of  course  fabulous,  it  being  imposaible  during  the  winter 

j"  fire  in  i'olaud  without  clotlies,  even  were  it  anywise  probable  that 

^^  wotiiA  live  with  children  without  eating  them." 

^■'QE  340T  note  1,  line  3  from  bottom.  Dele  "2ded."  —  since,  accord- 
^^ihe  author's  "  Avertissement,"  tlie  work  "is  not  a  2d  ed."  of  his 
^ke  work-w   entitled  De  la  phUo»ophif  Khoiattiqiie,  '1  vols.,  Paris,  185U, 

*n  entirely  "e™  and  independent  work. 

loe  ssH,  line  5,  "  Prophetic  vision."  I.eibnltz  wrote  a  critical  essay 
le  StA^ry  *^^  Balaam,  which  is  found  in  Uutens,  LethttU.  op.om.,  4. 
'•■  JTS^S^*-      Wiliiebn  Brambacti  lias  piiblishe<]  a  monograph,  eii- 

T^ftM<it*     ***  Kives  an  account  of  the  various  artruments  for  and 
'{,    r  ^iSm  itzlan  authorship,  maintains  that  I^ibnitz  was  the  author, 
Tj^itftii^^'^  approved  text  of  the  piece. 
_     giti^t:^    '-       Add:  Fraser'B  LiicjIVji  fi'mia?.  2,  80. 
,     „crr^     '  ■        Ail'l :  Fraser's  Lorkf'a  E^^nij.  2,  88. 

„^,«*-  M.  AAA:  On  Mor*.  r(.  TuilrM-h.  R-ilional  Th'nlogii 
■^      ^^=^*  <V<^JW<'i>4j(  ia  Englaml  in  llif  llth  Ctnlurg.  Kdinbiir^i. 
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Wm.  Blackwood  &  fians,  18T2,  2,  303-409,  the  •■eihereal  Tehklu/'W. 
Uie  "apiril  of  nature,"  3117. 

Pii<ik38'2,  note  1.  Add:  Cf.  New  Etiiapi,  Bk.  I.,  chap.  I,  onK,  p.^^. 
and  note  to  p.  67,  liueH  -1,  4,  aiitt,  p.  732. 

r*uE  3S-J,notf  a.  Add:  Cf.  also,  DuI^hh,  Lelbnit.  op.  oin..9,11  1 
:il5,  Leibnitiana,  No.  C,  where  Leibnitz  says:  '■  HeDriciu  Monu  KitM 
prseiislentlam  aiiUaariim,  aive  quod  anims  creator  furrlut  coiu  miati". 
guaiu  Bententlaui  Plato,  Olivines,  alliqae  jampridem  forenmt  11" 
iipiniu  uflt,  onmia,  ut  sic  dicam,  plena  ease  animaraui  vel  analosniin 
uaturarum,  el  ne  brulonim  quidem  auiinoB  interirp." 

Paoe  386,  not«  1.  Instead  of  ".lacques  reads,"  read:  Jacques  JuiJ 
lunet  read,  etc. 

Taue  387,  Bota  I.     Add;  In  tlie  "Bulletin  des  Sc-ieDcea  Maihto 
liijues,  2d  Series,  Vol.  16,  18H2,  Pt.  I.,  p.  16,  in  a  review  of  C.  IlnygtM. 
fSnertB  computet,  La  Haye,   1888  gq.,  the   following  Atatemeot  octun- 
"  La  courbe  n'j  =  3?{a  —  x)  rentre  dann  la  cat^gorie  gtin^rale  dw  pjurtn 
rtft-^  =x'(_a-x)f,  qii'on  appelle  les  ptrles  de  de  Sliwe,    ElWfs 
cublque  it  i«ntre(au  point  d'inflexlon  z= jo,  y  =  o]."    Cf.,  also,  the1pilr» 
in  this  ed.  of  Huy)(ens,  Nos.  401,  403,  408,  410,  434,  m  nttmi  |ii 
lliis  review.    In  letter  461,  the  review  goes  on  to  nay  :  "il  rai  qutw 
d'uii  rapport  reniarqiiable  entre  les  deiuc  perlea  ah^  —  J^(a  -  j-i  ri  r 
y(«-j)."    C/.,  also,  letter  436. 

Fade  36S,  lines  23, 27, 32, "  gg  23,  23. 24."  These  sections  are  Dumbnrl. 
reapeulively,  S§  23,  34,  M,  in  Fraser's  Locke's  fwtj/.  2,  142-143;  ilwin 
I..ocke,  Fhilot.  Wort»,  Bohn's  ed.  2.  108-109 ;  and  in  Coste's  ^'I!"<^ 
trans.,  Amsterdam,  J743,  pp.  409,  410,  4  vols,  ed.,  Anistetdam,  HTt, 
248.  249. 

Pare  ^102,  lines  0, 7.  --The  majoi-ity  of  the  mixed  modes  nowh«tveii 
tofcether."  The  French  text  of  all  the  editions  is;  "La  pluspart  *• 
modes  composes  n'eiislent  nulle  part  ensemble.*'  The  grammaiieil  r^ 
fusion  of  a  singular  subject  and  plural  verb  is  probably  ncpasioDed  by'l' 
too  condensed  summary  of  Loeke's  statement,  i.e.  ••  Another  reuotiit'i' 
makes  the  dttlning  of  mixed  modes  so  necessary,  especially  of  m'^' 
words,  is  what  t  mentioned  a  little  before,  viz.  that  it  is  Um  oq1.(  "^ 
whereby  the  signification  of  tlie  most  of  llieni  cau  be  known  "lib  i*'- 
taiiity-  For  the  ideas  they  stand  for,  being  for  the  most  part  such  *^ 
(Component  parts  nowhere  exiitt  together,"  etc.  (Fraser's  Lncke'i  Sf^- 
2,  lo8;  I.ocke.  mttu.  Workf,  Bohn's  ed.,  2,  122};  in  Coete's  inu^' 
ed.  1748.  p.  421.  ed.  4  vols..  1774.  3.  276  i  "  Une  autre  mlsnn 'l"' 
Tend  la  d^nitioti  des  Jfodea  miitea  ai  u^cesBaire,  et  sur-loul  oellr  ^l" 

qui  appartieiinenl  k  la  Morale,  c'est  ce  que  je  viens  de  dlie  ei 
sant,  que  c'est  la  tenlr  vote  par  oil  ran  puiittt  aenir  errUtiHeMtnt  It  ** 
ifjUnliou  de  In  jilnjiui't  df  er*  ihoU.  Car  la  plus  graude  panie  des  i>l'<* 
qirilH  dgntfienl,  £tant  de  telle  nature  qu'elles  n'exUtrnt  nulle  part  rue*- 


,Coot^lc 


!*«<:£  4M,  note  I.  Add:  For  ■  (prriiiiFii  ol  Eaclid  reduced  ti>  ijrllo- 
(psmx.  «xu«c(ed  from  the  veiy  curious  and  rare  Aaatfaet  Otomttrica  of 
Keriinoa  and  LtaarpndiUK.  r/.  Aldncb,  Arti*  Logitae  BuilimttUa,  ed. 
ManB«1,  Oxront,  1l»6tt,  SA  «d..  App^Ddbc.  oote  L,  ad  Jin.,  pp.  SM-26U. 
^i^  Williatu  Hamilion  vaJls  Ueiiiuus  and  Dasypodius  "  seklous  bnt  thtck- 
linulMl  logicians,"  Aldrtch.  op.  est.,  p.  248,  note  r  (Mansel).  The  GlL 
proposition  of  the  1st  Bk.  is  ako  ana]]rted  by  Hill,  Lofie,  Bk. )!.,  chap. 
4.  pp.  IS3.  is:,  Hill  ed..  New  York,  lUrper  aad  Bros.,  1881. 

I'Ace  406,  Dote  I.    After  "  Erdmvin."  add  :  Janet. 

1'a«e  406,  note  2.     After  -  Erdniaiui."  add :  Jftnel. 

Vagb  408,  note  ).  Add:  For  a  brief  ac«uutil  o[  the  Ranilfii-Aristolelian 
controversy,  rf.  FiinjeT.  Gfxh.  d.  Ckruairh.  Stlifflon^aot.,  1,  89-93  ; 
Eng.  trans..  HM.  o/tAe  rhrittiaH  nUw.  vf  BtliffioH,  1.  118-123. 

►  Pace  412.  note  1.     After  "  Erdmann."  add :  Jiinet. 
jPacE  414,  Dtxe  1.     After   ■  Erdmann."  add:  Jauel. 
■piCE  414,  note  S.     Add :  Eraser.  Loelr'i  Ema^.  3,  185. 
V±iiE  435.     At  end  of  first  paragraph  of  n»le  continued  from  p.  424. 
■tier  -  1.  187."  add ;  letter  lo  Conring,  March  lH,  1878.  ihirf..  1.  IM ;  also 
llie  writing  with  '-iieilber  euperecriptiou  nor  place  nor  dalf,"  ibid.,  4, 
*T4  mi-,  especially  :i77.  278. 

I-  ir.E«  428,  42fl.  •■  Certain  therilugjaas  claim  that  lUe  fire  of  hell  btims 
up  wparaled  sonlx.''  Cf.  Xne  Swayf,  Preface,  aalt,  p.  02,  and  note  [o 
line  10  fn>in  bottom,  auU,  p.  72t).  730. 


ftce  4.32,  Hue  11.  "  LiVhhdi  n^riiJcHm."  A  lenn  lued  by  the  old 
phamiacologiBts,  signifying  a  wood,  suppoied  to  be  that  of  the  liorse- 
rsdish  ttee,  whjcb  lias  been  used  in  decoction  for  affections  of  the  kid- 
ueys,  —  XtphrUle  iro'ul.  froui  the  Greek  rr^^,  a  kidney. 

Hiue  434,  note  I.  Line  2,  after  "1800),"  add:  CMtttio  Ubrornm 
Jarif  AnlyHatinl'iiii,  ed.  Krueger,  Mommseii  and  Studeniund.  Berlin. 
Weidmann,  1801,  1.  8');  and  tine  ft,  after  -1888)."  add:  Corpm  Jiiriii 
Civtiii,  Berlin,  Weidmann,  1803.  I.  23b. 

I'Ar.E 445, note  1.  Add:  On  llmhiatoryandHiicniflcauceof  Lbe  t«ruis^r^ 
Tiurltt.  ^tTtfiui,  "pliantasma,"  c/Slebonk,  tJtsch.d.  J^fchologit.  Goiim, 
18»0,  1884,  pattlm.  Leibnitz  In  his  letter  U<  Thoiuasius,  Feb.  IS,  ItMHt, 
Gerhardt,  Leibniz,  philoii.  Schri/t..  1,8.  saya:  ■■  Omnia  color  eit  imprMsiu 
in  senaorium,  non  qualilas  qundam  in  rebuR,  «ed  extrinseea  denomlnallo, 
tm  ul  Th.  Ilobbes  appellat,  phantasm n."  On  tlubbea'  une  of  th«  li^rm, 
rf.  his  IVorkt.  and  Unge,  Hltt.  of  Materialism,  2d  ed..  1,  288-28U.  For 
'hioiuns  Aqninan'  use  ot  the  trnn,  r/.  llrtnirweg,  llitt.  of  PMlit*..  New 
Y.irt.  1875,  1,  41ft 
3i> 
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Taoe  447,  note  1.  Add.-  Fraser,  i^oclre'i  Emag,  2,  237-239,  tad  cf. 
ibid-t  2,  73,  note  3:  "An  idiot,  '  Such  men  do  chaungeliugs  call. » 
chaunged  by  f&rieB*  theft,*  Speoser,  Faerie  (^Hten,  Bk.  I.,  caiil«  X.; 
also  Shakeepeare,  MiiUummer  Nlght't  DrtaiH,  ii.,  1.,  21." 

Pjicb  450,  note  1,  line  4  from  bottom.  After  "pp.  S12-3U,"  add;  also. 
G.  Croom  Robertson,  Philoi.  Rrmaina,  WilliomB  &  Norgaie,  ISM,  [t- 

274-278. 

Paoe  462,  note  1.  Add  :  Cf.  "  LeibniU  and  PrDteatant  Theology."  bj 
Professor  John  Watson,  of  Queen'a  University,  Kingatoa,  Canada,  in 
"The  New  World,"  Mareh,  1898,  Vol.  5,  pp.  112-122.  Cf.,  aUo,  .V« 
£i«ays,  Bk.  IV.,  cbap.  7,  §  II,  Th.  (2),  infra,  p.  474,  and  not«  1 ;  clu[u 
17,  i  23,  Til.  (2),  infra,  p.  679,  and  note  1. 

I'aub  464,  line  6,  "The  number  of  the  axioma."  Maiiael,  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  hii  ed.  of  Aldrich,  Ania  Loglea  JtuditMnta,  3d  ed.,  Oxford,  liit. 
p.  20H,  sajH:  "The  numerous  attempts  of  Geometers  to  diminish  or  gel 
rtd  of  their  axioms  have  been  steps  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  nniiil)n 
of  axioms,  instead  of  being  diminished,  should  be  verj  considerably  in- 
creased ;  and  the  errors  Uiat  have  hitherto  prevailed  on  the  nature  ud 
foundation  of  Geometrical  reasoning  have  been  mainly  owing  to  the  idid- 
net  in  which  many  Indispensable  assumptions  have  been  either  omitud 
altogether,  or  concealed  among  tbe  deflnitions." 

Pack  406,  note  I.    Add :   Cf.  also  addition  to  this  note,  ante,  p.  TW. 

Paoe  474,  nole  1.  Add:  Cf  JVeiD  Essayi,  Bk.  IV.,  chap.fl,  nd.'i.: 
ante,  p.  462,  note  I,  and  addition  thereto  above ;  cbap.  17.  {  23.  Tb.  iH. 
infra,  p.  57S,  and  note  1,  and  addition  thereto,  infra,  p.  773.  Dietl^boff, 
LtibniU  Stellung  tar  Offenbarung,  Rostock,  1886. 

Page  481,  note  1-  Add  :  For  Aristotle  on  the  "middle  term,* '/ 
Wallace,  Outlinta  of  the  Fhitot.  of  Ari$totle,  8d  ed.,  1883,  §S  M.  i>. 
especially  tbe  latter,  and  the  passage  of  Aristotle  there  quoted,  Fortbt 
history  of  the  term,  cf  Prautl,  Gesch.  d.  Logik. 

I'AOE  482.  lines  1-3.  The  text  should  read ;  "  Made  him  reject  tii^ 
gether  their  uite  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth,  and  goes  as  (ar  u  i' 
make  Ibein  a  party  to  confusion  [of  ideas]  in  conversation." 

Pake  48.1,  note  1.  After  "Princip.  Pkllof.,  II.,  SS  1,  4,  11."  •li'- 
ed.  Cousin,  3,  120,  123,  120. 

Pace  484,  note  1,  line  2.     After  "5§  16*,,,"  add  :  ed.  Cousin.  3,  !»•!■ 

Paoe  486,  now  1.  Add :  Corpiut  Jurii  Citllii  {Digtu  ed.  Monrniw- 
and  paged  separately),  Berlin,  1893, 1,  718  b. 

Pa^e  486.  note  2.  Line  3,  after  "locupletiorem,"  add:  Corpai  Jvx 
Civitis,  Beriin,  1803,  1.  878b;  after  "Til.  VI.,  14,"  add:  ibid.,  l.iali; 
line  6,  after  "lucrum,"  add:  ibid.,  1,  300  a;  after  "j  4,  ad  fin.."  add:!. 
100  a. 
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"  add :  Corput  JurU  CiailU, 

Pass  487,  note  2.  Line  2,  after  >M88S),"  add:  Colleciio  Librorum 
Jnrit  Antffiutlnianl,  Berlin,  Weidmann,  l»na  (luM.  ed.  Krueger),  1, 
47  b ;  at  end  of  note,  add  :  ed.  1893,  1,  120  a,  603  a. 


Vao*  403,  note  3.  Line  4,  after  "24,  nd^n,"  add;  ed.  Momntsen, 
1893,500b;  line  e,  after '>  lb.,  26,"  add  :  (b.,  600  b;  line  7,  afUr  "  66," 
add:  i6.,660b;  line  8,  after  "  fA.,  129,"  add:  t&.,S71b. 

Paob  496,  note  1.  Add:  Cf.,  also,  the  quotation  from  tbe  Thiodicie, 
P.  IL,  g  184,  infra,  P-  «»6,  dom  2,  ad  Jltt. 

Paoe  40G,  note  2.  Add:  Cf.,  also,  I>eibnit£'8  letter  to  Conring  (with- 
out place  or  date;  probably  writteaat  the  beginning  of  1870  —  Gerhaidt'a 
Dote},  Gertiardt,  Ltibniz.  philoa.  Schrift.,  1,  160:  Ego  suppono  cum 
Cameode  (et  HobbiuB  consenljt)  Justitiam  nine  utilitate  propria  (aive 
praaente  aive  future)  Bummaro  ease  etultitiam  longe  enlm  abaunt  ab 
humana  nalura  Stoicorum  et  Sadducieorum  de  virtute  propter  ee  coleiida 
«uperba  jactationea.  Krgo  omue  justum  debet  esse  privatim  utile,  sed 
cum  JuBtitJEB  fonna  consiatat  in  publica  utilitate,  sequitur  quod  non  poa- 
Hit  accurate  demonstrari  bcec  propositio :  homo  prudent  debit  temper  agtre 
tjuod  jtuiam  ett,  nisi  demonxtretur  esse  quendam  perpetuuin  Tiudicem 
publlcffi  utilitaiis  (nam  aliorum  oculi  inetusque  non  ultra  ligabunt  pru- 
dentetn,  quam  quousque  juvare  aut  nocere  possunt)  id  est  Deum,  cumque 
aensn  manitestiun  sit,  eum  non  esae  semper  vlndicem  in  hac  vita,  super- 
esse  allam,  id  est  eue  aliquem  Deum,  el  Auniaiinnt  animam  t»K  iminor- 

Paob  406,  line  7  of  note  continued  from  p.  40G,  After  "  1877,"  add: 
J.  L.  Lincoln,  "  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,"  in  In  Memoriam  John 
Lartln  Lincoln,  1817-1891,  pp.  464-602,  BosUn,  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1804. 

Pxflm  600,  note  1.  After  "  Bohn'a  ed.,"  add :  Fraser,  Locke't  Eetag, 
2.  316.  Coate's  translation  of  Locke's  Essa;,  ed.  1742,  p.  619,  4  vol.  ed., 
1774,4.  13],  reads:  "finis." 

Paok  610,  note  1.  Add  :  The  note  here  referred  to{cf.,  also,  Coate's 
translation  of  Locke's  Essay,  ed.  1742,  p.  523,  note  2,  4  vol,  ed.  1774,  4, 
141,  note  2;  translation  of  a  part  of  the  note,  Fraser  Locke's  Eamy,  2, 
.121,  note  2),  reads  thus:  "lei  M.  Locke  excite  notre  curiosity,  sans 
voulolr  la  satisfaire.  Bien  des  gens  s'^tant  Imagines  qu'il  m'avoit  com- 
munique cette  manitre  d'expliquer  la  creation  de  la  matiire,  ue  pri^rent 
peu  de  tema  aprta  que  ma  traduction  eul  vu  le  jour,  de  leur  en  faire  part ; 
mais  je  fus  oblige  de  leur  avouer  que  M.  Locke  ni'en  avoit  fait  un  secret 
k  moi-m£me.     Enlln  long-tems  apris  sa  mort,  M.  le  Chevalier  Xeirton,  It 
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>iui  je  parliu  par  hazard  de  cot  endroit  du  llvre  de  H.  Locke,  me  dfcoafrll' 
I'lut  te  myat^re.  Suuriaiit,  il  me  dil  d'abonl  que  o'^toit  iui-mlniB  qui 
HVoit  imaging  ceiie  inaiiiire  d'expliquer  la  criation  de  U  matifire,  gueli 
pensfie  lui  en  Sloit  venue  dans  resprit  uu  joui'  qu'il  vini  H  tomber  sur 
celle  qiieatlon  avec  M.  Locke  et  itn  seigneur  Anglole  [Le  fea  Comie  d( 
I'embroke,  mort  au  moU  de  F6vrier  de  la  prfeenle  ann^,  1738].  Et  foic 
L'aminent  il  leur  expUquu  sa  penste.  '  On  pourruit,'  dit  il.  '  se  former  ei 
i[uelque  luaniire  uiie  idte  de  la  crtotiou  de  la  matiire  en  mppoeaut  qnr 
Dieii  ellt  empfich^  par  sa  puiasance  que  rieii  ne  pQt  eiiirer  dans  nnr 
cei'taine  portion  de  I'espace  pur,  cjui  de  ea  nature  est  p^n^Irable,  ilemrl. 
n6%ssa!re^  infini ;  car  dfes-li  cette  portion  d'espace  auroii  I'imp^ftn- 
blUt^,  Tune  des  quality  essentlelles  i  la  mati^re :  et  comme  I'espace  piir 
esi  absolument  uniforme,  on  n'a  qu'ii  aupposer  t|ue  Uieu  aun»t  c 
muniqu^  oette  espece  d'itap^n^trabilll^  jl  une  autre  pareille  pnrtioa  ib 
I'espace,  et  cela  nous  donueroit,  en  quelque  sorte,  mie  idie  de  la  mobllli' 
de  la  matiire,  autre  (lualit^  qui  lul  eat  aussi  trts-essentielle.'  Nuus  niiU 
timiiitenant  d^llvr^  de  rembarras  de  chercber  ce  que  M.  Locke  a 
trouv^  bon  de  cacher  A  ses  lecleurs:  carc'eat  Ijl  tout  ce  qui  liiiadn 
iiL-CHSion  de  noux  dire,  >  Que  si  nous  Toulions  doniier  I'eSort  i  notre  ecpiii. 
iiuuB  poiirrlons  concevolr,  quoique  d'une  manitre  imparfaitc.  c(nii(i»ni 
la  tnatiftre  ijonrroit  d'abord  avoir  it4  produite,'  etc.  Pour  a 
permis  de  dire  librement  ma  pens^,  je  ne  vuia  pas  coinm 
suppositions  peuvent  contribuer  k  nons  faire  concevoir  ta  creation  <le  I* 
luatiire.  A  tiiou  sens,  elleii  n'y  I'cmtrlbuent  non  plus  qu'un  puni  eon 
bue  k  rendre  I'eau  qui  coule  iniuiMiatenient  dessous,  impenetrable  i 
boulet  de  canon,  qui  venant  ft  tomber  perpendiuulairement  d'une  bwilw 
de  vingt  ou  trenla  toiseB  siir  ce  ponl  y  eat  arrfte  sans  pimvoir  pi»ef  * 
iravers  pour  entrer  dans  I'oau  qui  coule  dlrectement  deasous.  Car  dim 
ce  cas-IA,  I'eau  reate  liquide  et  penetrable  i  ce  boulet,  iiaoique  la  solldiir 
rlu  pont  emptehe  que  le  boulet  ne  tombe  dans  I'eau.  De  m^iue^  I*  pui>- 
sauce  de  Dieu  peut  empfeher  que  rien  n'enlre  dans  une  certaine  i-nr- 
tiou  d'eapace,  tnnis  elle  ne  change  point  par-IA  la  nature  de  eeite  portiuD 
d'espace,  qui  realant  toujours  penetrable,  comme  loute  autr«  porUon  d'W' 
pace,  n'acquiert  point  en  consequence  de  cet  obstacle,  le  moindre  degi' 
de  l'iiupenetrabilit£  qui  eat  eBsentielle  fi  la  inatifere,"  etc. 

Fraser,  Loete'a  Esaay,  2,  ^21,  322,  noI«  2,  above  referred  to,  aulei  Oat 
"the  idea  of  the  creation  of  matter  which  Locke  had  in  view  it 
curious  passage  bas  occasioned  various  conjectures,"  and  he  tefnt  t" 
tlint  of  Leibnitz  in  this  passage,  to  Reid's  In  liiMl.  Pniem,  Essay  U-< 
1U  [ed.  Hamilton,  8th  ed.,  1880,  1,  2ST  a],  and  w  Dugald  Stenan,  Kmf 
II.,  chap.  1,  p.  03,  Iteid  Ihiuks  Locke  agrees  with  Berkeley;  Stent 
iii  aluioat  tempted  to  think  tluit  Locke's  idea  of  matter  is  ■■sonuvdul 
nnltlogoUB  to  thai  of  Boscovich."  Fraser  aaya  that  "this  'dim  ed 
tion,'  i£  It  means  that  the  material  world  may  be  resotred  into  a 
Htaut  tnanifeetation  of  God'n  power  to  man's  senses,  conditianNi  ^ 
apace,  so  tar  coincides  with  Iterke\ej''s  acc<)uut  uf  it  ;  he  euipbaaisn  tk 
a  manifesiation  of   divine  power   In   selected  spaces,  i 
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p  oltimaW  dependeoee  of  aptxe  ud  sense.     Kenton.  It  seems,  auggested 

■  "  '  lueanH,  God   causing  in  sentient   beings  the 

MBe-perception   of   resistance,  in  an  otherwise  pure  space,  — u  thtKiry 

ftkin  to  Berkelej'iiiui  in  its  recognition   of   tlie  ^Supreme  Power,  and  to 

IJ<i«Mwich  in  ilB  coiiception  ol  the  effect." 


;  613 


At  end  of  nol«,  add  i    translation.  Appendix, 
lote  1,     After  "Gerhftiilt,"  add:  Janet. 


iPtfra, 


P.OE  534,  note  1.  Line  1,  after  '■Tit.  VII.,  1,"  ailil :  Collretiu  Li- 
tiriiruta  Juris  AHteJn&tim'ani,  ed.  Krueger,  Momnisen  and  Sludemund, 
Rerlin.  Weidmann.  IBTS,  2,  B2;  line  G,  alter '-Tit.  I.,  33,"  add  :  Coi^iui 
./iiria  Cirilia  {Digrit,  ed.  Mominscn),  Berlin,  1693,  1,  667  b. 


1>» 


Eo34,  n 


e  i.     Add :  ed.  Mommsen,  189:i,  I 
t  3.    Add ;  ed.  Cousiu,  1,  148. 


y  P.  L. 


Ptr.E  bib,  note  2,    Add:  New  ed.  of  Bolsec.  I'lV  lU  Caltiii,  b 
Cbfut«l,  Lyons.  18T5. 
E^AGE  648,  note  i.     Add  :  Fraser,  Lnrke't  h'naay,  '2,  .ITS. 

HpAGii  562,  note  1.  Add :  C/..  also,  note  to  Xeie  Etinsn,  Preface,  antr. 
15.  KI,  lines  11-13,  infra,  p.  T21 ;  also,  Tei'r  Etnags,  Bk.  IV.,  cbap.  20, 
$  11,  111.,  infra,  p.  Ul's,  and  note  1. 

I'xoE  687.  note  1,  line  3.  After  '■206,"  add:  Bobn's  kU.,  Fraser, 
Lotlt'M  EMity,  2,  403-405. 

I'aoes  675,  5T6,  note  1.  Add:  The  doctrine  set  fortii  in  tlie  note  U 
closely  allied  to  the  iHiier  light  at  the  Qoaker  theology.  Cf.  .Vrio  Euagt, 
Itk.  IV.,  chap.  )I>,  infra,  p.  600,  and  note  1  ;  also.  Bancroft.  Ititt.  of  thK 
liiitril  .VMtFs,  Centenary  eil.,  18T6,  Vol.  2,  pp,  87-02. 

VtCK  570,  note  1.  Add;  Cf.  Xrw  Etgags,  Bk.  IV.,  chap,  0.  ad  Jin., 
iiatf.  p.  462.  note  1 ;  T.  §  11.  Th.  (,2),  antr,  p,  474.  note  1  ;  also,  on  the 
iccneral  philosophical  question,  "The  Roots  of  Agnosticism, "  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Seth,  In  "The  New  World,"  September,  1884,  Vol.  3,  pp. 
468-4TI  :  and  on  the  special  problem  here  nnder  discussion,  "  IielbiiitK 
and  Proteetant  Theologj-,"  by  Professor  John  Watson,  in  "  The  New 
W.irld,"  March,  1B06,  Vol.  5,  pp.  102-122.  Profe»»ior  Watson's  stale- 
iiiejit  aiid  criticism  of  Leibnitz's  doctrine  is  admirable.  He  holds  tliat 
l.eibnitx'B  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  truth,  trutlis  of  reason  and  trutlis  of 
fart,  cannot  he  maintained,  that  "tor  a  Being  of  infinite  knowledge  tlie 
piwiiibte  and  the  actual  are  coincident,"  that  -'  the  only  possible  reality  is 
ttmt  which  is  capable  of  being  actualized,"  thai  there  can  be  no  choice 
between  hypothetical  worlds,  and  that  the  eilsting  world  Is  the  only  pos- 
sible one,  and  is  "  necessary  just  because  It  Is  the  exprewlon  ol  an  abso- 
iule  r» 
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Paob  681,  note  1.  At  end,  add  :  Furtlier  references  on  the  wholr 
subject:  IjBnge,  (fetch,  d.  MaUrlalitnuu,  2d  ed.,  I,  182  tg  ;  Eng.  tnuf., 
1,  2lBeq.;  ¥..  Renan!  Averroia  et  V Averroimte.  Paria,  lS6i;  3d  ed..  Pari*, 
1861*. 

I'AiiE  686,  line  6,  "  Motives  of  credibility."  Cf.  Xew  Et^aft,  Bk.  IV., 
chaps.  16,  S  14,  Tb.,  a/M,  p.  654  ;  17,  }  23,  It.  (2),  anU,  p.  679,uid 
note  1.  C/.,  also,  DuleDs,  Lelbnit.  op.  ont.,  1,  dSO,  where  Leibnitz  itji: 
"  Motifs  de  croyance  ou  de  crMibilitd  (comtne  ils  lea  appellent)  c'ect-l- 
dire,  outre  les  raisons  eiplicables  de  nOtre  Foi,  qui  ne  sont  qa'mi  vdu 
d'argumena  de  diStirens  degr^  de  force,  et  qui  ne  peuvent  fonder  torn 
enseinble  qu'ime  foi  humaine,  ils  deroandent  une  lumifire  de  la  gnredo 
del,  qui  fasae  uoe  enU£re  conviction,  et  forme  ce  qu'on  appelle  ]a  Foi 
divine,"  i.e.  "  Motives  of  belief  or  of  credibility  (as  tbe;  call  theni).  tlui 
is  to  say,  besides  the  explicable  reasons  of  our  faitb,  nhicb  are  onlv  i 
mass  of  arguments  of  di&erent  degrees  of  force,  and  which  all  tngeitiei 
can  establish  only  a  human  taitb,  they  demand  t,  light  ot  the  gnce  ol 
heaven,  which  produces  a,  complete  conviction,  and  forms  what  ii  ciiM 
the  divine  faith." 

Pare  688,  lines  16-19.  '•  What  is  only  necessaiy  by  a  phyucai  necw- 
sity  (f.«.  founded  upon  Induction  from  that  which  is  customary  in  nalon, 
or  upon  natural  laws  which,  ea  to  speak,  are  of  divine  inatltutioii)."  tK. 
Cf.  ante,  p.  201,  note  1,  and  addition  thereto,  ante,  p.  761. 

Page  606,  note  concluded  from  p.  006.     Line  10,  after  "April  ifMO. 
1660,  G.  1,  27,"  add :  Appendix,  infra,  660 ;  line  20,  after  >'  p.  33,"  idd:      , 
translation.  Appendix,  infra,  631-661. 

1'aue613,  note  1.  Line  1,  after  "p.  61,  line  11," add:  and  note  Ihettm. 
infra,  p.  727;  line  2,  after  "gS  62,  00,"  add:  ed.  Cousin,  3,  :f]T,^. 
liiie  5,  after  '■  g  48  Kg.."  add :  ibid..  S.  2U  $q. 

Paqe  034,  line  24,  "Gilbert."  William  Gilbert,  1640-1603.  pritiK 
physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  "  Ihe  flist  real  physicist  and  poajtivtl; 
methodical  experimenter  known  In  the  History  of  ntysics  before  Kepkr 
and  Galileo."  By  the  experiments  and  discoveries  published  in  bit  A 
magnetr  magTietieitgHK  e(irporib«»  et  de  magno  magnete  Ult^ire,  J^jfn'flojiii 
nova.  Tx>ndon,  1600,  laier  ediUons,  Sedan,  1628,  1633,  FranUart,  l(i!9. 
1638.  he  became  "the  founder  of  the  doctrine  of  magnetism  and  elMiie- 
Ity."  lie  called  the  tatter  vit  electrtea.  For  an  account  of  bis  pbiloao- 
phy.  cf.  Lasswitz,  0;hcA.  d.  Atomittit,  1,  316-321 ;  for  his  view  ot  ftruum. 
il>id,  319. 

Page  08(,  line  24,  "  Gassendi."  For  Gasaendi  on  the  vacuum,  rf.  L»» 
witz,  Oeteh.  d.  Atomittik,  2,  ISO  ««.,  168-169. 

Paiie  034,  line  24,  "  Gericke."  Cf.  ante,  p.  127,  note  2.  An  vxcmi 
of  his  views  is  given  by  I.A8Switz,  Gtteh.  d.  Afomittik,  2.  203-300. 

Paoe  634,  line  26,  "  Digby."  C/.  anie,  p.  83,  note  1.  On  Digbj'iptii- 
lowpby,  cf.  Lasswiu,  Oetck.  d.  Atomttik.  2,  186-207 ;  on  bis  view  of  Iht 
ncuum,  ibid,  lOB. 
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I'Act  641,  line  11,  "Anglus."  Cf.  unit,  p.  a:)4,  note  I.  A  peculiar 
iiiitioD  of  White's  concerning  Uie  bu(«  of  the  aoul  oeparaled  from  llie 
body,  involved  iiim  in  a  controversy  irith  the  Bishop  of  Chalcedou. 
White  wrote  two  tracta  on  the  subject;  IH  Medio  Animarum  Statu, 
Paris,  1663,  Svo,  Agr.  1669,  8vo ;  lletpotuio  ad  duo*  Thrologo*  Parisi- 
nita  Hen.  Holdimum,  el  alium  de  Medio  Animarum  Statu,  lOSi,  Svo. 
The  former,  together  with  Hobbea'  Leviathan,  was  censured  by  tlie 
[louse  of  Commons  in  1000.  Archbishop  Francis  Blackbume,  1706-1767. 
glvM  an  extended  account  of  both  tracls  In  his  own  HiUoneol  View  of 
the  Controtai]/  concerning  ta  Intermediate  State,  1st  ed..  1766, 2d,  much 
enlar^d,  1772  ;  In  Vol.  3  of  bis  Work*.  Jheolog.  and  MltrelJaneoui,  7 
vols.,  1804.  Hobhes  and  White  freiuently  engaged  in  dlsputalioiu,  in 
whicli  White  commonly  proved  himself  the  abler  dialectician. 

r»OK  067,  note  I.  Add  :  On  Lelbnits's  dynamical  views,  <^.  F.  Uaner, 
"  Leibniz*  dynamjsclie  Anschanungen,  mit  beaonderer  RUchs.  auf  d. 
Reform  des  Kr^fteoiaaiwes  u.  d.  Entwiekeluiig  des  Priuc.  der  Krhaltung 
der  Energle,"  in  "  Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  wiHsenschafll.  Phlloa.,"  1SS1,  Vol. 
3,  pp.  2(15-295 ;  l>.  Selver,  Der  EiaKirlclnngaijang  der  Leihnit'Khtn 
Mnnadenlehre  hit  1695,  I^ipalg,  1886 ;  M.  Zwerger.  Die  lebendige  Kraft 
Hiul  thr  Xa»s,  MUnchen,  1885  ;  M.  Planch,  Dnt  Prinelp  der  Erbaltung 
tier  Snergie,  L<eipzi^.  1B8T,  p.  6  »/. 


Pa. 


;  07S,  note  1.     Add:  nnd  additions  thereto,  infra,  p.  i 


Pa'je  705,  line  10  from  bottom  (of  text).  The  Latin  le«  reads: 
■'  Pneterqoam  tlnlam.  adjicere  placet,"  etc.,  of  the  first  phrese  of  whii'h  1 
have  not  been  able  \t>  find  any  better  renderiug  than  that  given  in  the  text. 

Pace  712,  note  1,  at  the  end  (p.  71.1).  Add^  C/.,  also,  Foucher  de 
Careil,  S'autelie*  Lellrm  et  Oputeulet  Inediti  de  Leibniz,  Parle,  1867,  pp. 
412-437, —  .Vo««iir  la  (niife  cond'nuK^,  by  the  editor.  'ITie  passage  refer- 
ring to  the  letter  here  translated  occurs  p.  iRit.  The  note  itself  is  a  very 
complete  and  valuable  account  of  Leibnitz's  principle.  (,'/.,  also,  Nout- 
risson.  La  Philouopkic  de  Lei'inli,  Paris,  IStMt,  pp.  221-238. 
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"A  In  iliealugy,"  applied  to  Antoinette 
Bonrtgnon,  603. 

"  A  li  not  B."  compared  with  "  A  is 
iion-B,"8t. 

A  posteriori  »nd  a  priori,  uoraplemen- 
tary  methods,  315. 

.t  ptultriori  truths,  490. 

A  priori  proofs,  'J2T  ;  trnlhi,  499;  itr- 
gammit  (or  existence  ol  God.  903. 

■'  A  B  "  who  says,  says  "  A,"  *71. 

Abridge,  natunti  fnclinatlon  of  mind 
to,  Ml. 

AtMolate,  idea  of,  anterior  to  that  o( 
limits,  lU;  anterior  to  all  compo- 
sition, llfi;  is  that  of  the  Infinite. 
n.  IJ,  llli;  "in  OH  Internally,"  lOa: 
oKiosed  to  relative,  236. 

Absoluies,  the  Bttrlbutes  □(  God  are, 
ins ;  the  source  ol  Ideas,  103. 

Abstract,  and  conc^rrte,  bow  related, 
I3S:  thoughts  have  need  ol  things 
■enilble,  Ttf;  entities,  their  reality 
178. 

Abstracts  atHrmed  of  each  olher,  nol 
always  purely  verbal,  i'J7. 

Abatr»clioo,  iU  process.  W9;  by  il 
we  arrlTe  at  essences,  497 ;  gives  nn 
knowledge  of  real  existence,  4flT. 

Ahstmcllons.  when  not  errors.  Rl ;  t« 
be  avoided,  22S,  as. 

Academic  dispules.  4TH,  479. 

Academicians,  431. 

Accidental  and  contingent.  4HH. 

Accidents,  real  beings,  IS4  ;  when  be- 
Kixwed  miraculously,  f2S. 

Awldentsof  bodies,  not  arbitrarily  ac- 
rorded  by  Ood.  438,  4:11 :  are  not  aa 
pigeons  going  Into  and  oui  of  Iheic 
boles.  438;  mmelimes  virtiiBlly 
nude  substances.  4m:  if  nol  modpn 
of  their  being  or  mod i Heat  inn fi  «I 


their  substances,  then  mlruciiluu 
438;  are  snitable  to  their  nalilr 
431;  are  not  removed  from  'reast 
In  general,'  431. 

Vcervl  Riientis,  problem  of,  Xin. 

^croamatic,  43,  2TS. 

Ket,  how  forced  yet  volnutarv.  18 
184. 

s  de  Leipiic,  22T,  319.  n03;  d 


Sfav 


11,318; 


body  and  soni  ever  in.  Ill;  iwn  kinds 
of.17,%218;  constant  because  us  tare 
ever  laboTR  to  put  herself  ar  ease, 
IM;  perception,  a  form  of.  318.  3I»: 
motion,  a  lorm  of,  318;  tliat  which 
takes  place  In  sutistance  spontans- 
ously.  318;  compared  with  passion, 
218.  219;  In  substance  when  peri'ep- 
tioii  is  distinct,  31U;  a  iilep  towards 
pleasure.  219;  achange  towards  per- 
fection.219;  great  busineHH  of  man- 
kind, 323;  conslsls  In  tboiighta  or 
motions, 333;  In  Aristotle.  :ui. 
.cU  17;  38  quoted,  153. 


Actm 


>,  GodU 


113. 


langnage,  the.  1 1 

ervatlon  in  German,  398. 
Adeqiute  ideas.  17. 
Adbewon  of  bodies,  1£\.  134, 
.\dTerb,  ils  use,  3M. 
'£geau,'  Bochart's  lierlTatluii.  .102. 
j£qualia  »f  uofiftus,  ihe  axiom.  !iW. 
Affinity,  3HI. 
Aggregala.  mi. 
Aggregaicsr  in  what  their  unllT  nm- 

■Ists.  -IV,:   anitlcial,  xn.   uaiural, 

Aggregaiion*.  Iwiugs  by,  149. 
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Albert,  tbe  Oi«Bt,  STS. 

AlblDoa  oi  Alculn,  M6. 

AlchemlMs,  601 ;  cftlled  '  adepU,' 319 ; 
writeoni;  tor 'wMot  theart,'  379; 
dsngennit,  601. 

Alflxaader  the  Qreat,  306 ;  hlH  dream. 
26T. 

Algebra.  4.12.  RTl ;  does  not  require  re- 
currence to  Ideag.  443;  Vleta's  use 
of  letter*  In,  4li8;  Leibnitz  propueea 
use  of  fleiir«a  In,  408 ;  Ita  lue  In  ex- 
tracting tmu,  071;  uotart  i>t  Invea- 
tiOD,  973. 

'Allelti,'  llaeqnlvaleDtsId  French,  %6. 

Alliance.  2S9. 

Alllol,  Dr..  bis  verBeo,  352. 

Alphabet,  Chlneae  have  no,  74;  lit 
connecllou  with  BouiidB,  IS. 

Alps,  derivation  of  word.  SOH. 

Aniadla  de  Gaul,  309,  431,  KM. 

Ambition,  one's,  should  be  to  build 
rather  than  destro)'.  9!l. 

America,  lack  of  Iron  there.  lOS. 

American,  meaning  Red  Indian.  90. 
'JlH:  sat-age  regarded  cltN-ks  as 
alive,  .188. 

Analogy,  aji  a  rule  of  probability.  549 ; 
tonudation  of  rational  hypothesis, 
MO:  bow  employed  by  Huygens, 
UO:  lobe  searched  alter,  &5.1:  mira- 
cles admitted  in  despite  tit.  5U. 

Analysis,  411.  ifi;  lis  relation  to  In- 
vention, 412;  Inanltenlmal,  410: 
Pappus  on,  521,96(1:  Conring  friti- 
ciaes,  521 ;  ultimate,  difficult  to  ar- 
rive al,  .121;  involves  a  return  by 
synlliesls.  5115. 

Aiialoiny,  i-omparatlve,  recuminended. 


Aossr,  what,  173. 

AngUeans,  613. 

Aaimals,  Cartalan  view  of,  fiS:  « 
servatloD  of,  in  miniature, (S;  am 
mala  Vltb  sodIs,  SB;  Immorlat.  8 
reason  upon  particular  Ideas  byco 


,  145;  do  n 


{k-^l. 


It  liook.  see  Books. 


AnKcliciia  Doctor,  00.1. 

Angels,  HI  to  tbeir  subtle  bodies,  Kt; 

arcording  to  Ibe  Fathers.  239;    au- 

cording  lo  Aquinas.  2:10. 


tbonghts.  145 ;  their] 

115;    have  no  knowledge  of  ddd- 

betB.  IIS;   have  no  nndentaixlltif, 

ITS;  rational,  other  than  man,  »4. 

how  the  Idea  of,  is  produced,  M. 

how  the   name   is  arrived  ai,  M. 

speech  of,  .152,  353 ;    and  msn  ccjo- 

necled.  549,  552;     and   'man,'  ibr 

terms  compared.  5G!t. 
Anlmant.  example!  of,  12S. 
Annuities,  640. 
Anselm.  his  argument  for  ibe  eibt-      ; 

ence  ot  Ood,  18,  G02, 603.  ] 

Antipathies,  surprisingly  comtniM.K.      ^ 

37;  tbe  explanation  of,  H.'S.it- 
o(    edocaliirs 


Antipodes,  the  ground  on  nhirli  r^ 
jectad,  217, 442;  '  pretended  bem; ' 
of,  443. 

Antiquity,  of  value  In  religlnn,  lili. 

Antiitbeues  on  virtue,  519. 

Apagoglral  demonstration,  t!H. 

Ape,  a  human  ancestor.  3KI. 

Aphorism,  476,  488. 

Apiiim.  3M. 

Apollonius.  14, 108,  402,  416, 483,  H. 

"Apologie  du  genre  homain"  el  M 

Fabritius,  21. 
Appellative  names,  300, 
Apperceptioni.  past,  46:  depend  no 

attention andorder, TO;  ireanolt'" 

wltbout,  1G6. 
Appetite,  and  hunger,  diattngDiabed. 

170;   lends  to  pleasore  rather  llut 

happiness,  207. 
Appetiiions,viiat?  1T7:  apperreptil^' 

ITT;  tend  to  goto  their  end  dinrtiy' 

not  wisely,  195;  can  be  directed  liF 

reason,  19>i;  inoftu  prinio  pniHi •" 

towards  joy,  1%. 
Apuleius.  ass  o(.  213. 
Aquavlva,  Claudio,  619. 
Arabia  DeserU,  2B9. 
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Arolw,  intlnem'e  on  ined<cli)B.  3T1. 
ArbilruloMs,   not   in   ideas   but   in 

wordii.  3£G. 
Anbaii.ff!. 
ArcheiaoB.  his  "Inw  makM  virtue." 

519. 
Arrhimedes,    IKI;     deinonitraHoDS    In 
pbyiici,  414.  415;    on   nqulllbrlam, 
W  tU.ilB;  has  flbown  a  ujuare  equal 
I    to  a  circle,  424;   further   InveatiKB- 
W   tioDS  by  him  regarding  circle,  fH; 
I      Dncurvillnean,473:  ho w.he arrived 
at  quadralDra  uF  paraboia,  175;  hii 
deflnltion  of  slralght  line,  622;  on 
the  spiral,  ST:l. 
AreojMgttea,  their  practice  uF  releailng 
one  wboee  case  was  too  hard  to  de- 
cide, 1H6. 


>  Idea 


Argni 


(,3<«. 


ATKumenU,  the  tiro,  ot  the  rbetori- 
cisuB.SWi  oiiied.AW:  from  greater 
.,     Dumlter.sao;  Klcole  on.  5.%. 
I, AtgumeDte   in  form,  what?   039;    a 
H    rteto  ad  obliquaia.  SKO,  (HH;    tour 
I       aoru,  ad  nereeundiam,  Sjli;  ad  ig- 
norantiaia.  5T6 :  ad  Aamlnem,  G7U ; 
ud  Judicium,  SI6:   aU  wMiginem. 
ST7. 
Arlitides,  SSS. 

ArlHtlppUR.  Dh  happiness.  5IH. 
Ar!«8U>.  3U8. 

ArUioile,  an.  41lt,  tm,  VM.  fi21 ;   his 

en  te  lech  J,  66,  ITt  ^  uu  time.  \S6;  ou 

tree  aeu,  ISO;  on  fnlure  lite,  308; 

OD  pnibBbilitr.214;  higdeflnitlono! 

K    moilon.  320;  bladeflnition  of  ligbt. 

^  321;  oa  materia  prima.  3S3 ;  defecU 

[^   ublog  from  the  lacl  that  some  of  bin 

lrrltla|{tverepastliu;uoua,.tM;  defl- 

nilion  o(  man,  3»l;  defended.  3WI;  bis 

-Prior  Aaaljlics."  414.  4IB;    u  a 

pbiloBopbic    wrlier.   4l(i:    asaump- 

'      i.  4T9;  his  laWXeu  rpQror.  «W; 

additions  to  wbat  he  left  eoncem- 

tDgbady.49a;  hb {Vevw/ni. 41i3 ;  hia 

L  aetimate  of  metapbrslea.  4iK ;  bow 

f .  fee  referred  ai-cideni  to  matter.  <9M ; 

I  bh  "  Poaterior  Analytks,"  521 ;  his 

"  Topics."  Ml ;  Idcke's  olimalc  of, 

VITi    hi*  dispodtion  lit    tba   prem- 

f   besln  tbeSflloElsm.  dUcnMsd,  WO. 

bis  eiprestiun  "  B  Is  in  A  "  Jwttlfled 


Arithmetic,  lis  propositions  Innate,  T6. 

T8;   can  be  preseuteii  apart    from 

sight  or  touch,  TB;  awakened  in  Ul 

by  touch,  78. 
Arnienlau  books,  3T'J. 
Arnilnlus,  72. 
Arnauld.  hu  "  New  Elements,"  403, 

464;      argucH     agnliist     inaensibla 

clianges.  UIH. 
Arrangement,  lis  importance,  47,1. 
Ars  CoiobinatorlB,  pirated,  431. 
Art  ot  Signi,  needed,  S73. 
Aria,  advAiilage  ot  cultivating.  5'JS, 

aao. 

Ass,  golden,  ot  Apulelus 

Assassins,  Ii«,  lUT. 

Aseent,  degrees  of.  Hat:  often  h 
on  memory  of  prerioua  n 
5S3,  333;  such  use  ot  memory  la,  lu 
advantages  and  dlsadvanlages,  SS3; 
aa  a  gnide  ot  action.  KH.  M6:  lu 
variellea.KCT.n.lH:  I 
a*  confidence.  KUi;  as  firm  lielief. 
53tj;  baa  Tarylng  dej^rees  of  proba- 
bilily.  .13S ;  granted  to  Hiraciea  and 
Revelation,  SK);  foanded  un  mullvea 
of  credibility,  BM;  ■upernatural, 
founded  on  Divine  tinicc.  nst, 

Assoviatlun  of  Ideas,  a  non-natural 
often  observable,  381.  Wi;  ground 
ol  acquired  sympathies  and  aniip- 
albies.  282;  atfei-u  Intellectual 
babilB,  2H2;  source  ot  tba  noo- 
natural,  283:  depends  on  asaorl- 
atlon  of  perceptfun*.  283;  airmgtb- 
ened  by  repetitions,  SSI,  3M; 
stTenglhened  by  "  vehemence  of  im- 
pTe«BtoO,"  284;  inltuenced  by  "au- 
tboHly,  parly,  cuamm."  284. 

AHumptiona.  Ariaioile's,  47li. 

Assurance,  bow  belief  becomea.  S3$. 

Aaayrlana.doDbta  about  blBtnTTDt.543. 

AsylioglHIlc.  conclusions,  900.  Ail. 

Asymptote,  SOU,  K£t, 

Atom,  defined,  i.\  !A. 

AttHQS.  as,  (IB,  SCI;  of  Epicttma,  126, 
132 ;  of  Uemoertios.  3WI ;  fonuitoa* 

AitcDiion.  113,  va.  m>:  divicion  of,  a 
means  of  secnring  sleep.  113. 
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n  reduction  al  eqam- 


Dfopbant,  673; 

~  tlons,  071. 

IHoicoTldes,  3T1. 

DiBcermnent,  113-14T. 

Discovery,  .flnds  general  trathi,  474; 
B  chance  example  often  assiata  in, 
470;  ways  of, might  besystemattied, 
47U;  sometimes  arrived  at  by  ra- 
tiaaai  bat  extended  cirvails,  4T6. 

Dlgcusalan,  art  of,  tie  imporlance,  4TT ; 
Irequent  in  beginning  of  Retormb- 
tlon,  477 :  art  ot,  needs  remodelling, 
47B:  "last  vord"  In,  478;  assump- 
tioiis  la,  479;  confusion  in,  from 
want  of  axioms,  47il;  rules  and  ex-  j 
ceptions  in,  480:  replications  and: 
duplications  in,  460;  cavDUng  In, 
reprebended,  481 ;  its  academic  for- 
mulH-  not  to  be  paradiid  in  coDver- 
sation,  ^9^■.  or  matters  o(  talih, 
r^iarded  by  some  bb  ot  the  devil, 
610. 

Disease,  like  a  plant  or  animal,  488. 

DiKpHrales,  what?  40S,  406. 

DIspuBliinn,  wimt?  223. 

IHspoaltlons,  remains  ot  past  Impres- 
sions  in  the  soul,  143;  conscious  ot, 
on  occasions,  143. 

Distance,  what?  149;  of  places  and 
times,  congTulty  betneen,  209, 

DlBtlncl,  'ItTl. 

Distinctions,  virtual,  ot  the  Scotlsu, 
•B87. 

Diversity,  involves  an  Internal  princi- 
ple of  distinction,  23H;  time  and 
space  are  heljis  to  recognize,  238 ;  not 
destroyeii  by  Interpenetration,  238. 

IMvliie  grace,  a  pleasure,  VH. 

IJIvlni,  Enslarhio,  laX 

Dogmatists,  420. 

Drabitius.  etXi. 

llraudlus.  <K!6;  his  method  criticised, 
(127. 

Dreaming,  169,  1H6. 

I>reams,  absence  of,  no  disproof  of 
soul's  activity,  ll.'i;  leave  marks  on 
brain,  117 ;  shall  \re  infer  from  inco- 
herency  of,  that  ralloual  thought  de- 
pends on  body  ?  117 ;  of  persons  and 
places  before  ihey  have  been  :een 
by  dreamer,  DH. 

Drinking,  a  virtue,  2t». 


Drunkard,  under  the  illDiionof  tliH. 
209. 

Duration,  159-lSS,  220;  Idea  of .  hn 
awakened  ?  15U :  conid  percefitloa 
give  idea  of?  15t>;  how  mMiDtid? 
106;  not  comprehensible  in  allia 
extension,  1S8 ;  Indicates  poasibiltlia 
beyond  supposition 
lAH;  iu&nlte,  an  easier  i 
than  an  infinite  expansioi 


Dynamics,  440. 

Eau,  its  derivation,  ;nz. 

Ebenbltar,  371. 

"  Ecclesiastical   Polity  "   ot   Hiubr. 

quoted,  Se6. 
EchantiUon  de  ReJItxioia  $ar  rEmj 

par  Locke,  li. 
Economic  faculty  as  an  indlclil  ten. 

627. 
Ecstasy,  VrA.  Ifl6. 
Ecthesis  (mathematical),  4ti4.SW. 
Effect,  often  confounded  with  awe, 

137. 
Effort,  174. 
Ego,  spiritual,  preserved,  311 :  bs4  iw 

parts,  217:  samephy^cal  presetiH. 


Egyptian 

religiously  decorated,  390. 
E1be,:t08:  applied  to  all  rivers  is  Sc 


e.H:  m- 

Enehiriiiion  tapiriiliK,  propii«d,  filO 
Encyclopedia.  623-62,1. 
Endoxon,  4  IS. 
Enigma,  its  use,  by  Pythagens.  ^^ 

by  Orientals,  370. 
Enielechy,6fi:  Aristotle's viewuf.W; 

Leibnitis  view  of.  174. 
Enlelechies,  when  they  are  mute.  1^: 

perceptidii  belongs  to  all,  218:  sii)k 

sUnllal  unlties.SU :  primitlTF.tli'i' 

bodies  msrbines,  »i2. 
Enthusiasm,  Locke's  thonghlsnn.^l- 

37:  deaned.38,33,59G.397:  dllKcali 

toreiciic  its  vlcdm,  33,in),«01:iti 
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lidered,  S3;  impeneirabillty  of.  Kl: 
eiCensioQ  of,  ami  equality  of  space, 
uot  iDBepacablv.  137^  at:I  odI;  by 
impulK,  132;  du  not  aei  wbere  tbey 
are  nol,  IXI;  in  what  sense  neces- 
sAry  agents.  1S3 ;  di>  not  retnain 
same  in  appearance,  340:  of  entei- 
ecbies  are  machlDCH,  Jm;  nf  enlel- 
whieB,  imperishable,  Slfi;  of  en- 
leltwhied.  an  Intlulte  raplication  i>r 

tody,  never  without  motion,  II,  '-'4. 
47,  tlO ;  least  impression  upon, 
resrhes  Its  entirety,  and  therefore 
111  part  whose  motions  correHpond 
ii>  Htrtlons  of  soul,  33;  Leibnitz  al- 
leges a  change  in  I»cke's  views  aa 
to.  'J6:  and  mind,  their  difTerenceH 
not  modiflcaiioDH.  ^;  and  mind, 
eiact  correspondence  betneea.  117, 
,  US:  to  say  II  Is  extended  wltbuul 
LyMTta  unintelligible?  118;  Bct8(aKil) 
MrtMa  tponlBueily  in  its  motion.  -iK : 
HapusiTe  (patll)  when  urged  or  hln- 
.  dared  by  knnther,  'IVi:  possesses 
mn  ilDkge  of  «ubHtanoe  and  action. 
219;  ta  composed  of  pans,  not  one 
aDbM«nce.319;  Its  nnity  comes  from 
the  tboogbt.aifl;  like  a  dock.-jm; 
I  ergtuiiiKd  not  the  same  but  «iuiva- 
"snt,  841:  Descartes' 


467;  knowledge  of,  being  increased, 
V/fi;  knowlwlge  of,  acquired  bjr  ex- 
perienue,  KA:  kiiowletlge  of,  ac- 
quired by  rational  and  regular 
eiperimenl,  5*24 ;  investigation  of 
internal  parte  of,  most  useful  of  our 
present  cPforla,  Ki2. 
Boabme.  Jacob,31l8;  Ti>utoni>-  Piiiloso- 
pher,  60!) :   believed  lo  make  sold, 

BohtiiiH,  ft-fi. 

Uuldness.  12A. 

Bolsec,  bis  slanders  on  Calvin,  G4.V 

Boniface,  44^1. 

Bunusus,  wherein  his  drinking  miRht 
lie  praised,  263. 

Biwk,  never  formed  by  throwing  type 
lOKetber  pell-mell.  422. 

Books,  aocleiii.  to  be  Inveetlgated,  es- 
pecially on  medicine,  311!;  Chinese, 

I    traveller's    cloak, 


.ne  plac 


iMine,  4Si,  089;  Hnbstaui 

eileuslun   or  dimeii- 
Ri,  913:  glorious  of  Jesus  Christ. 

IS;  glorloua.  ha  local  presence,  til:l; 

lorlont,  Its  sacraiuenlal   presence. 

12:  glorious,  lis  miraculous  pres- 

ncfl,  012. 
Bodies,  mechanical  affections  of. (-olors, 
sounds,  etu.  how  eipl^ned,  441; 
movements  of,  correspond  lo,  but 
do  not  resemble,  aRectloos  of  soul, 
UI :  their  connection  wlib  soul  ex- 
jpUned  by  Pte-esUbllahed  Uu- 
■onj.  441 ;  the  statement  that  two. 
IMnnot  be  In  the  same  place  al  tlte 
■sme  time, discussed, 46rl:  the  state- 
WHnt  true  if  body  be  an  impenetra- 
ble mass, 4i!6;  Ihestatementnottrue 
ttt  real  body,  4i>ii;  the  statemfnt 
only  Irna  in  tuilnral  order  ol  things. 


Bo  reus    and 
HI.1. 


Borgia,  Francis  de,  how  be  rednoed 
bis  wine,  193. 

Bouhours,  his  Art  de  Pemer.  144. 

Boulllaud  upon  the  spiral,  jTf, 

Bouquetin,  Ibex.  39t. 

BoUrignou.  Antoinette  dc,  an  enthusi- 
ast. SMI.  U02,  l»3. 

Boutan, HI. 

Bofle,  Chevalier,  321 ;  denies  almolute 
rest.  4T  ;  concludes  that  everything 
In  nature  takes  place  mechanically, 
ttJT. 

Brahmins,  s;2, 

Brenner  or  Pyrenees,  308. 

Brocards,  require  reform,  486. 

Brugnolus,  106;  Brugnal,  107. 

Brns^ner,  370. 

Brates.  their  knowledge,  44;  Ibeir 
"consecutions,"  44  :  have  iraperisb- 
■ble  souls.  «2,  113. 

Brutus,  origin  of  name.  308;  and  the 
Britons,  !46. 

Bubbles,  as  memories,  SI 3. 

Hiicepbalus.  308. 

Burallni,  IM. 

Burldan'sass,  110. 

Burnett,  Thomas,  a  correspondent  of 
Iflbnilx,  >>. 

'  Bui,'  lis  different  significaliolU.  366; 
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Ca^dmon,  29B. 

Coisar,  308,  STS. 

CbIvId,  his  stroug  views  of  EacbttrlM, 
612. 

CsmllluB  Bud  the  O&uls,  story  con- 
tradicted, MS. 

Camptinellii,  KT. 

'Candle  of  the  Lord,' 137. 

Cannoa-balU,  wby  piled?  S70. 

Ctuon,  general,  KS. 

Capacity,  149, 174. 

CapilO,  :UH. 

Cardan,  tST;  on  the  logic  ot  the  proba- 
ble, sm. 

Carlbbees,  their  cruelty,  8!>. 

Carliiwltz,  peace  of,  2.VI. 

Carrington.  his  lite  of  Cromwell,  M3. 

Cartesians,  ir2.  66,  b7,  68,  IIU.  1-J6,  ^33. 

Cartesians,  Ibelr  appeal  ti>  ideas,  13; 
perplexed  by  sodIb  of  brutes,  &i: 
oti  space  aad  matter,  128;  ou  apace 
and  extension,  VXl:  on  transfer  of 
iDolion,  176;  on  souIh  tdvlng  new 
direction  to  force,  233;  cannot 
denionslrale  real  external  exlslence, 
31!l;  lli«JFlirsttrntb,410,  4()0;  their 
arKumetiC  (the  Anselmic)  tor  extst- 
ent-e  ot  tioil,  002;  tbeir  grooved 
partlclGa,  613. 

Caaati.  I7ii. 

Casaubon  on  the  Sorbonne,  478. 

Caalnilr.KiiiKof  Huland,  and  his  forest 
child,  ;I44. 

Casaowary ,  signot  a  complex  idea,  3S7 ; 
exact  Idea  ot  it«  akin  mi^ht  distin- 
guish it,  337  ;  "  wide  uails  "  wanting 


I,  .185. 


Catlor   and   Pollux,  with   one  soul, 
114. 

Cause,  final,  224,  K)G;  proximate  for- 
mal, 337. 

Cause  and  effect,  237 ;  can  they  be  ex- 
pressed apart  from  action  ?  224. 

CuMt,  effldent,  parallel  in  all  worlds, 
MO;  Anal, rarioua,2U,  410. 
*sloar,'  233. 
■.Tableof.UB. 


Cenaurfa,  Theologlc,  537. 

Cependanl,  its  uae,  3ST. 

Certainty,  In  human  koootedfe,  13; 
of  truth  and  of  knowledge,  403;  ex- 
perimental,  460 ;  mural  or  pbysicil, 
dittlDKnisbed  from  luetapbyslnl  or 
oecestdty,  4<i2:  what?  513. 

Certitude, matbemallcal, 13:  tbrplan 
of  particular  demon Btratlon  In,  M 
403;  depends  on  certain  unlieiul 
propoaltlons.  403. 

'  Chain  of  reasoning,'  S61. 

Cbance.  nhat?  203;  a  malbamatinl 
treatment  of  games  of,  541. 

'  Chancellor  of  England,  the,'  936. 

Cbaract eristic,  a  universal,  453.469. 

Chemistry,  Its  inlldo  tucatiu.  3:11. 

Chemnitius,  ,1!)2. 

Chess,  Arabs  play,  by  memory.  ISl. 

Cbillagon  (t^ure  of  a  thoosaod  slilol. 
2K9,  272,  273. 

Children,  why  they  have  no  knwl- 
edge  ot  innate  prluciples,  78;  tbrii 
exposnre,  89. 

Chimerical,  difficulty  of  atGiiog  1"- 
thet,  277. 

China,  race-mules  in,  345;  Jesuit)  in. 
IKK. 

Chinese,  geometers.  32;  alphabet,  n». 
74;  drawings.  13B;  writing,  11": 
language,  287. 4.'t2,4.^;  UoUus'iopiii- 
iun  about  language,  387,292;  ul^i- 
bllity  of,  according  to  .lesnils.  Sf^.- 

ChoiceSi  suspensory  power  eiiiils  "vt, 
lS(i:  different,  prove  th ry inn  opin- 
ions of  good, -J07:  fnlure  iile  sbodil 


InHue 
wrong  it  [ 


Christmas  eve,  snperatitlon  cod 

ing.  4T0. 
Chronicles,  II.,  6;  18,  l.-iS. 
Chrysostoni,  on  natural  piety.  691 
Church,  ambiguity  of  term,  271 

relation  to  controversies,  617.  <• 
Cioero.  308 ;  on  tbe  sight  ot  the  b« 

of  virtue  awaking  love  to  il, 

on  the  praise  ot  virtue,  261;  di 

existence  of  Qod.  500. 
Circle,  quadrature  of,  603. 
City  of  God,  S3. 
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CJair-canfiu  cooMptions,  an  they  pos- 
sible to  the  blind  7  140. 
CUnWrg  on  Boan»s  of  GermaD,  303, 

3M. 
ClBvios,  124. 

Clearness,  a  spectea  of  certaioty,  513. 
CMU,  233. 
Clement,  Second,  his  family,  OH;  of 

Alexandria,  OHl. 
'  Coszare,'  as  a  stem,  208. 
(7orfe2.Jriren(ra(Of  tiieEnxineOothi, 


I   ^nttum   diplomalictu. 


3M. 

1«7. 

VoffitatioiKi  cmcte,  191. 

Ciilwsioii,  c&oses  traction,  S4; 
bodies,  13fi :  its  explanation  i 
cult  as  that  of  tbougtit,  231 ; 
■ential  to  extension,  231;  does  it 
aris«  from  pressure  of  ambient 
Hllid?  231,232. 

Collective  nnlty,  what?  149. 

CiilliuH,  fi!0. 

Color  of  gold  would  disappear  If  senses 
more  penetratitig,  327. 

Coliira,  their  common  properties,  323; 
their  divlsloDS,  ^GCt;  lotlmate  nat- 
ure of,  determltied  b;  sii*lo^,  M9. 

Comenliu,  his  air-gun  atKiuneat,  466; 
his  "  LuilnTenebris,"  601;  prophe- 
ciea  popular,  tKM. 

Compactneu,  123,  ISi. 

Comparlaon,  144, 


X   A  783 

Conditions,  an  early  theait  upon,  r» 
ferrad  to,  434. 

Cone,  an  Illustration  of  the  gliding 
of  the  sensible  and  rational  into 
each  otbei,  M9. 

Confidence,  63H. 

Configuration  can  abide  speciflcally 
without  abiding  individually,  240. 

Confucius,  Jesuits'  opinion  regarding, 
694. 

Conjectures,  S20,  538. 

Conjunctions,  364. 

Connaway,  Countess  ol,  AT. 

Conring,  620 ;  his  criticism  on  Pappus, 
021.  • 

Consanguinity,  239. 

Conscience,  borne  irltnes»  to  by  beat 
part  of  race,  90:  remorse  of,  91 1 
"  laiiiatta  et  ictus  "  ot,  91. 

Conscious,  He  are  not  always,  of  hab- 
its and  stores  of  memory,  4<i. 

Consciousness  of  objects  iltpendent  on 
atteulion,  115;  what?  245;  "silent 
iu  forgettulnesB,"  247;  cannot  be 
transferred,  247,  348;  at  a  repreMn-' 


Conse 


1,  248. 


],  143. 


Complei  ideas,  5,  UT-14B. 

Compoaltlon  ot  ideas,  IM. 

Compouible,  capable  uf  existing  to- 
gether, 2TT,  334. 

ComiKiund  direction  ol  volition,  200. 

Compulsion,  physical,  what?  182,183; 
moral,  what  7  184. 

Conatui,  ITT,  334. 

Conceplivlty,  creature's  measure  of 
nature's  power,  60. 

■  Conoreate,'  80. 

Ooncreta  terms,  best  to  be  employed, 
33B. 

Concrete  and  abstract,  how  related, 
128. 

Cracarrence,  144. 

CondauMtlon,  134;  there  Is  none,  12T. 

Condomtlou,  real,  4S6.  i 


general,  i 
ditlon,  72. 
Consequence  discussed,  213. 
Conservation  of  souls,  62;  of  animals 

Consideratio[i.  Ili6. 

Consistence,  121!. 

ConsubBlantiation,  61 1,612. 

"Containing"  and  "(Ntniained"  not 
same  as  "  whole"  and  "  pan,"  5(i9. 

Contemplation.  160,  160;  of  acquired 
Itnuwledge,  142;  of  Innate  knowl- 
oilge,  143. 

Contingence,  angle  of,  208. 

Contingent  truths,  183. 

Continuity,  law  of,  00.  334,  r>52:  up- 
parenlly  violate<l  for  reasons  ot 
beauty,  652;  why  not  evident  be- 
tween man  and  beast,  r>5^. 

Ckinlinuum.  152,  ItiO. 

l.le,  U;  made  use  of  always,  TT; 
how  it  may  be  employed  in  logic, 
406.  407  ■;  how  it  may  be  employed 
III  uiHtheniailc»,  4U6. 
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Contra veray,  oFien  due  lo  tlie  Uiaput- 

era  "speaking  h  diRerent  langaage 

while  meaning  the  same  thiiiK."  388. 
Lkinvernatlan,  its  nature,  341 ;  angelic. 

:mi. 
Converalnn.  priaulple  ol,  bow  used  In 

logic.  407. 
Coperufcan   liypotbesia,  one   opposed 

to  it  mainUined  iHtb  zeal.  6VS. 
Copernicans,  TO. 
CoperalcuB,  419 ;  the  detriment  of  BDp~ 

pressing  his  vieirs,  614. 
Coptic  books,  3TS. 
Cop;.  Force  of  a,  M  evidenoe.  Ml; 

copy  of  a,  its  tbIob  in  avidence,  541 ; 

adds  no  weight  to  the  urigiual.  54d. 

CorintbiailB,  II.,  S :  10,  44T. 

Corollarias,  *f4. 

Corput  dtliFCi.  038. 

Curruplio  opduii  peaaima,  482. 

Cuate,  Pierre,  hIstraDslatlou  of  Locke's 
Essay,  T,  27. 

Coste,  La,  Bertmnd,  003. 

'Conaqnen,' see -Qnaken,' 2I». 

CounclU.  advantage  and  disadvantage 
of,  eiT;  tbair  sphere  according  to 
Honry  Holden,  DtT.  6lx. 

Count,  to,  (That?  ll». 

Creation,  cunCinuous,  l{i,  SlI :  Ijocke's 
statement  coDceraing,  that  "its  mys- 
tery is  ojMn  to  some  ejtteiU  to  pro- 
toDud  meditatioD,"  IKH);  probable 
that  Locke's  hinted  explication  is 
Platonic,  GIO;  not  more  inconceiv- 
able than  movements  prodaced  in 
bodies  by  vnlitlou,  910;  a  gradual 
■  connection  In  all  lU  parts,  MB;  tbe 
boundaries  of  Its  sensible  and  ra- 
tional  reiflonsdlfllcull.  todeena,5l». 

Creator,  rnled  by  nature  of  Ihiugs,  431 ; 
proiiuces  and  conserves  only  whal 
(•OLts  the  nature  of  things,  43t;  pro- 
duces only  (that  i^an  be  eiplaloed 
by  their  natures,  4.'<1 ;  given  no  acci- 
dental powers  detached  fnini  Innard 
eonstitution,  431 :  acts  ai>cording  to 
general  reason,  431;  knowledge  of 
hi«  acts,  becauM  of  their  reasonable- 


ness, tot  beyond  US,  4 
compiehending  his  work  not  in  Uvlr 
reasons  but  their  multitude,  431. 

Credibility,  luotives  of.  5M,  S!9, 516. 

Credulilate,  df,  oath,  530. 

Crime,  what?  3l£i. 

Criterion  of  objects  uf  sense :  the  net- 
nection  of  the  phenomena,  VS :  irri- 
Qcatlon  by  truths  of  reason,  432 ;  )ti 
does  not  afford  higheat  certliiide,413. 

Criticism,  372. 

Cromwell.  Oliver,  did  he  t\tr  \a-'t 
tbe  British  Isles?  543. 

Crnsca,  La,  function  of.  18. 

Ctesiaa,  disagrees  with  Henidului.M^. 

Cud  worth,  UB. 
'iiiris  poleit  accidere,  qaod  ciii^iEimi 
petal,  492. 

Cyrano,  de  Bergerac,  his  "Voyiict." 
'JUS :  fancies  of,  concerning  beiup  in 
the  sun.  23M,  230;  in  the  moon.  :i\ 

Cyrus,  doubts  about.  545. 

Dahlberg,  Count  of,  his  plaD<  ol  the 
battles  of  Charles  Qoatav^i  ol 
Sweden,  543;  his  defeDce  of  Bt|>. 
543. 

Dalgamo,  Omrge,  his  Brtifieinl  I""- 
guagB,  332 

Daraptl.SGB. 

Day  and  night,  ibefr  Euccenlon  in 
iweniy-four  bounnot  necessnr).t3. 

r>e  Dominie,  4ti. 

lie  officio  Piri  boiii  circa  /ultira  nv 

Deal  and  dumb,  those  bom.  enqiilrta 

concerning,  140. 
DeAlb.  a  sleep.  4!l.  S2:   cannot  laR 

always.  63;   separalioD    in,  piOTO 

movemeiii  of  soul,  2211. 
Decabedroti,  a  regular,  an  impossibll 

combination,  31.1,  3M. 

leal  power,  SH;  employed  by  all,  M. 
Definition,  nominal,  IT,  31G.  338;  nil, 
IT,  310;  as  applied  to  substances  and 
predicates,  3IT;  empiric,  only  pro- 
visional, 324;  external  marts  1p< 
sufficient  for  exact,  339;  should  1« 
capable  of  lieing  snbslituled  tor 
name.  rUO;  dependent  on  eiterlM 
of  bodies  imperfect  and  proiisioaali   I 
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lAen  »e»e»l.  for  in  object, 

IritoM  possibility  appeus   at 

what?  168-lTO,  189;    Its  relaUou  lo 

IdaqoBte,   coDiaing    iDtnitlve 

198;  In  midst  of  Joy  leads  to  new 

•dge.  «I0. 

Ol  UMDI,  5X!. 

nres,  198^   produces   vulunury  ac- 

nowledge of.  given  by  natnre. 

tion,  199;  aroused  by  liappiuess,  200. 

tttmtd  and  rectified  by  knowl- 

ils  suspension   is   man's   freedom. 

202;  its  advantaKe.  302.  203:  occurs 

nceived  uotiou  of.  if   iradl- 

•  ant,  proves  thai  it  duuies 

l^bofioiil.Ta. 

202:    may    be    brought    about    by 

|lM,6S;bi»promiBe of  another 

broURht  about  by  direct  power  of 

i;  hia  correct  anrinlM  regard- 

mind,  aw. 

pkyWay.aTT;  atoms  of.  30H; 

Despair,    what  ?    ITS,    1T:I ;    reasons 

belpte  of  IndlTidoation  in  c«n- 

against,  437. 

■  with  bi»  Btomic  theory.  301). 

Despreaui,  97. 

batioD,  defined.  22.  SOU-,  phil- 

Determlnalion,   of   will,  what?  183; 

|e,  wby  Inferior  to  tnathemat- 

useful  and  neoeaaary.  206;  needful 

IB,4IT;  not  to  be  alivHyB  ex- 

to  effe<;tive  choice,   3QS:    does  not 

l,S13imBthemBticBl,  its  stages. 

clinaclcm  rather  than   a-  necessity, 

tallve  knowledge,  not  so  clear 

306;  when  founded  on  reason  Rires 

hltive.  411 ;   lllostrated  hy  a 

largest    freedom,    306;    resting    on 

•(mirrors,  411- 

linal  result   necessary  to  freedom, 

Intlve  Bcieuce  founded  on  in- 

SOS;  iU  strength  in  superior  beiues 

Bowledge.  77. 

does  not   limit  their   freedom,  20(1: 

tpodtive,  131,289. 

"confirmation  "  of  unfallen  angels 

llMia  pure  er(rin««i.  cannot 

rests  on,  30B:  is  in  God,  and  is  not 

■MMphysicaUy.  23(1. 

inconsistent  with  perfect  divine  free- 

Htion. Intrinsic.  4fl6;  extrin- 

dom,  20U. 

iL 

Determined,  all    things    in   soul  are. 

Hria  in,  vidert,  3. 

m,  on  tints  and  shades.  137. 

Diagram,  435. 

m.ia.6i.  HT.  123,  4«>;  advo- 

Dialogue,  advantages  of  iliai  form  of 

iBnateldBRof  God.TO;  on  tal- 

writing,  42. 

MMWorsenses.  134;  on  limits 

mtler,    1S4;     makes    Infinite 

Die  <!ur  hie,  im.  303. 

'(o  indefinite,  l.M ;    bis  Idea 

iTtneal  gland  InsufBcieni,  230 : 

Dictionaries  of  simple  ideas  observed 

in  Individuals  of  each  species  desid- 

is  idea  of  body.  4H3;  denies  a 

Ik,  483:  at  U  Flwhe.SM;  on 

t^mellMM),  WX:   b\»  expei-ted 

IuBirBied,31U:  ■■ths  mnst  excellent 

of,"  4H. 

DilHcultiea   often   created    and    tlicn 

Mue.  SOS ;  on  solnllnn  ol  eqoa- 

Bfoortb  degree.  872:    iiipileH 

Digby.  Chevalier.  83. 

ptogeometr).  .tT:l. 

Digesia,  2T2,  48tl. 

En  may  fall  upon  the  Imposei- 

Diogenes  wlriiea  lo  make  a  PUtonJc 

fcaoB. 

mao.aiS. 

■  '* 
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giDimd  eXMUilitd,  33>  34,  S9G;  how 
to  goktd  ftgklnat,  3G ;  mta  od  >  leel- 
iog  of  rereUtlon,  fi9T ;  at  first  bad  a 
good  signification,  69H. 
KnthiiBlMt,  a  yoang;  lady,  600. 
EothllBUati.  may  become  a  dangeroiu 

Boct,  600. 
Entbymetne,  73.  481,  569,  S63,  061. 
Eavy,  what?  1T3. 
Bpictetus,  49B. 

Epicurean  atom.  Hi ;  tendency  to  mo- 
tton  wben  at  rest,  300;  tendency  to 
motion  is  gravity,  382. 

Eplcor«ani.  Ml. 

Eplcariu,  12li;  hie  lite  exemplary,  536. 

Epiphany,  Wl. 

EpUcopliu,  179. 

Equation,  method  of  Bolutlon  otten 
depends  on  good  luck,  672. 

Erumut,  SHI. 

Erron,  ariu  from  talae  principles  w- 
samedaaonce  proved,  37;  arise  [rom 
careleaaness  In  deduction,  37 ;  arise 
Irota  the  bias  given  by  emotion.  37. 
3S:  arise  trom  Utile  time  left  [or 
Btody  by  necessary  occnpatloD.  liOT: 
of  people  ol  lelsore,  608;  ol  people 
ot  narrow  logical  power,  608;  are 
they  dependent  on  nature  of  soul  or 
lack  or  exercise?  606.  SOD;  often  due 
to  power  ot  example,  609;  enter- 
tained by  tboae  who  lack  will  lo 
study,  609;  from  false  measures  ot 
probability.  610;  arise  from  earliest 
education,  lill;  arise  from  believing 
teachings  of  au  accepted  com rouu ion, 
61 1 ;  from  accepted  hypothesis,  613 ; 
fmm  improperly  understood  authur- 
Ity,  filli;  the  sin  ot,  607.  616  :  not  so 
coionoti  as  apparent?  (120. 

Essay,  concerning  Human  Undenttand- 
Inp,  ^S  Locke,  its  translation  into 
French,  4.  37.  «• ;  il«  eueceaaive  edi- 
tions and  abstracU.  4.  26.  2T  ;  ItscoD- 
lenls,  4.  6,  70;  its  translation  Into 
Latin,  37,  65;  errors  corrected  in, 
and  additions  made  to,  :i6,  27  ;  com- 
mended, S67. 

Essence,  Its  Import,  316;  'nominal' 
and  '  real,'  1*  the  terminology  cor- 
rect? 31S,  316,  38S;  and  definition 
distlngnlibed,  316 ;  and  property  dis- 


tinguished, 31T ;  how  perpetual,  3ia; 
Into  which  opinion  enters,  328;  halt 
Dominal,  328;  is  it  confined  to  sorts 

ordoealtenler  Into  Individuals?  3.11; 
real,  when  chimerical,  3A6;  more 
tban  signs,  306;  words  may  be  used 
regarding.  387;  it  unknown  in  some 
respects,  may  be  known  in  others, 
3B7 ;  oar  Ignorance  ot,  does  not  pre- 
vent their  existence.  387;  a  real,  may 
be  assumed  by  means  ot  a  reciprocal 
proposition  as  to  genua  and  species, 
467,"  of  subslnnce,  makes  its  quali- 
ties emanate  from  its  depths,  and 
makes  Itself  known  by  tbem,  460; 
knowledge  of,  arrived  at  by  abstrac- 
tion, 4!r7:  and  exlslence,  498;  natu- 
ral as  applied  to  accidents,  498. 

Etetual  truths,  their  reality  in  connec- 
tion with  ideas,  516;  require  rither 
created  or  Divine  mind  for  existence, 
516;  the  IKvlne  mind  tbelr  constaot 
region,  616. 

Eternity,  how  notion  originates.  168; 
In  what  sense  a  positive  Idea  of.  pos- 
sible. 164 ;  we  have  a  Juat  Idea  ot. 


bnt  n< 


B.  274. 


Ethics,  a  true  philosophy  strengthens. 
66;  though  demonstrative  has  Its 
innate  principles.  86,  86 ;  Its  maxims 
otten  only  convenient  rules,  86 ;  Its 
truths  not  Independent,  86;  has  prin- 
ciples which  are  not  demonstrable, 
86;  lias  principles  not  known  purely 
by  reason,  86 ;  its  maxims  sometimes 
known  by  instinct,  86,  89;  deriva- 
tive truths  of,  87 :  depends  on  dem- 
onstrations fnmlsbed  by  natural 
light,  89;  are  not  perceived  at  once, 
m);  obedience  usually  unreasoning. 
00:  its  impulses  not  invincible.  90; 
natural  Impressions  serve  in.  only  as 
aids  to  reason,  and  Indices  to  the 
plan  of  nature,  91;  natural  Instincts 
not  beyond,  but  In  spite  of  exceptions 
ten<l  to  nhal  is  right  and  dec«nt,  91 ; 
If  geometry  were  as  much  opposed 
to  men's  inclinntlons  as,  It  would  be 
equally  contested,  S:i;  best  treated 
by  definition.  392;  and  metaphysics, 
49.'^:  geometry  might  be  applied  In,' 
Ki;  what  It  comprises.  621. 
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Eucharist,  opinions  coru^rniDg,  (ill  -,  I 
panicipatioD  in,  of  thought,  HI3.        | 

Euclid,  U,  22,  44,  9:1,  lOS.  403,  404, 416.  < 
4S3,  465,  4t{T,  4T1,  473,  491,  SIS,  S£t,  , 
013:  does  not  Bxpressly  uH  "  the  | 
irhotv  is  equal  to  the  buid  ot  iU 
parts,"  4T1 ;  does  use  "  the  whole  Is  | 
greater  tlian  its  parts,"  4T1 ;  uioms  I 
of,  dlininifllied  by  Koberval,  4T3;  his 
definitian  of  a  straight  line  obecurr 
and  gives  risetodimcultieB..^£i:  bitt 
demon Btratinns,  argumenls  in  (onu, 
SSlf,  sail). 

Eupborbus.  21,100. 

Evangelicals,  their  upiuloDH  on  the 
Enuhaiist,  eil. 

Evidence,  lumlnaua  rertaint;.  9i:!. 

EtII,  what?  1«7,  200.  am.  260 ;  lis  ad- 
vanlageii.  170,  [198, 

Evils,  present,  pnmible  remeilies  for, 

EiBluplc,  lis  luriK.  60!l, 

EiclnaiiiD,  method  of,  413. 

ExcoiuniimlRalloa,  OH, 

B!xisteuoe,  our  own.  known  by  latnl- 
tlon.  18,  4»9,  498,  490;  of  Uod,  liy 
demonstration, 19,430,499,600;  idea 
or.  whPliee?  130,330:  real,  one  of  tha 
'■  lour  sorts  of  aKreanient  or  disa- 
greement." 400  :  beyond  the  mind. 
r    determiiieii,    419  ;    of    things 


Ood    and 


490; 


arlles 


It  apperceptions 
oil  I  umish  earl  lent  experiences,  "" 
of  Ood,  the  I^fCkJan.  Anselmlc,  nnd 
CarteMlan  arguments  for,  4ntKiOS 

Exoteric,  272, 

Experience,  twolnld.  4 ;  not  sole  Dource 
of  truth.  11  ;  Dul  everything  in 
physics.  18;  never  awmres  ot  per- 
fect unlveraallty,  22:  never  usaures 
of  necessity.  22 :  determines  to 
thooghtsbut  does  not  furnish  Ideas, 
110;  ila  first  truth,  501;  not  a  giXKl 
thing  to  judge  by,  5H2, 

Experimenting,  Bacon  put  art  of.  Into 
maxims,  026. 

Extended,  the.  what?  112, 

Extending  Ideas,  144, 

ExteoBlon,  what?  132,  180,  103.  320; 


r,  155 ;   t 


o  existence.  43n, 


[129. 


External  causes  ol  sensation,  realilf 
of,  nil.  312:  il  a  dream,  yat  anlubl* 
lo  circuQi  stances  aud    hence  ssi 
factory,  513;  have  an  utonUKe  ■ 
ai  certain  as  pleasnre  or  pain,  .112. 

Fabrl.  his  "  Summa  ThfH.logiie,"  H 
his  view  of  movement  of  sun.  GlJ 

Fabrillus,  or  Fubricius,  M.,  21,  102. 

Factum,  in,  the  action.  48b. 

Faculty,  mare  than  the 
ability  wilhont  oslng  it. « 
not   merely  object   but 
IowhrIb  object  before  it  will  act. 
not  lull  explanation  of,  mind'a  caq 
consent  lo  certain  Iniths,  81 ;  nakid, 
doen  not  exist,  110,  143. 174, 304,  «S. 

Faculties,  have  dispo^tion  and  ten- 
dency to  sction.  110;  how  tbey  sM. 
179;  secondary,  more  than  rel^iau, 
1S9 ;  naked,  little  goblins  as  it  wan, 
431 :  their  limits  and  sjdien,  SB: 
leisniM  to  be  drawn  thence.  9SB, 

Fairies,  bow  their  transforaiatiolB 
would  be  regarded.  344,  21S. 

Faith,  the  analysis  of,  SOS;  what?UO, 
983;  grounded  on  leaMm.  SSD,  SK; 
aud  reason,  theii  diatlncllve  tiadti. 
6Kt:  proper maltersiof,.'iS4;  reqnlra 
internal  grace  of  Holy  8[HrU,  MS: 
does   not    refuse   a   knowledje  of 

subverts  all  belief.  SSI:  ImiM, 
Bellarmlne  on,  IS21;  inTolToa  a  to- 
sonable  docility,  621. 

False  judgment.  In  allowing  the  "di*- 
tance "  ot  a  pleasure  or  ptia  u 
determine  Its  value.  20B;  depeads 
on  limited  capacity  o(  mtad,  210: 
by  whii'h  the  absent  is  snniliilsted, 
210;  distinguished  Irum  bad  ittif. 
210 ;  as  to  the  greatness  or  ceilainl! 
of  ronse([uences,  212 :  in  baarriiiit 
a  greater  good  tor  a  less,  'il3 ;  aua 
of.  214;  the  reckoning  requilfd  w 
e»»pe,  214,  213;  In  atveptlng  Hn> 
pleasure  wbich  comes  lo  hand,  SU: 
to  expose  oneself  to  a  poaalbla  di» 
ger  In  next  life.  217. 

Fahiehood.  its  nature,  432. 

Family  Uikmes.  258. 

Pun  at  H',  33,  398. 
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Fear.  whM?  172. 

Free,  wben  a  man  is.  17U;    a  man 

Feet,  wtlbout  knowing  it,  IW. 

■wake  Is  not.  as  to  thinking,  IMl ; 

Felicity,  wluit?  87;    reason   prompU 

to.  87. 

181;  nisu  is  not.  In  certain  L-ircum- 

Ferrari,  U«is.  his  cqUBtl<mg.  ST'-'. 

stances  to  certain  ideas.  181 ;   and 

Fruillt  nturte.  an   idea  of  ihe  color, 

voluuinry.lerm  illuslrawrf.  181 ;  art. 

tiow  coQveyed  lo  peasant.  ^1. 

In ,  what  sense  neoessar)-,  183 ;  beings 

do  not  act  indeterrainBlely,  183. 

Figure,  what?   ir>l,   160;   scaccaly  a 

simple  mode,  lfi3;  does  not  pass  ile 

right,  IT9;  of  taut,  17S';  in  its  gen- 

tuhjiKto in  tubjerlam.2i0:    knowl- 

eral  sense,  179;    iu  its  particular 

edge  of.  does  not  depend  on  "imagi- 

sense,  179 ;  why  a  ball  in  motion  not 

uatioD,"  713. 

an  instance  of.  180 ;  properly  cannot 

FiKures.  in  logic,  »»:   principal  one. 

407;    less  principal  ones,   407;    in- 

direcl  or  fourth,  401. 

term,  tS4 ;  without  undBrstaodiiig,  of 

Fingers,  canting  on,  482,  Bfii, 

no  use.  21l>. 

Piniip.  the  concept  ol,  how  arrived  at, 

Finnish.  31)7. 

of  necessity,  171);    what  it  conslslH 

Fire,  not  known  by  Marian  klaDders. 

In.  180.  202;  not  placed  In  a  perfect 

l(H;  lis  iMimate  nature  more  than 

indifference  orequlilbriuni, 203,301; 

probable,  H9,  »3. 

does  not  throw  off  yoke  of  reason, 

Flaolus,  asB. 

of  will,  206;  founded  in  real  bspi>i. 

Florilegeg,  M«. 

ness.  aOb. 

Frenlcle.  H.,  393. 

salca."  63. 

Fluid,  perfect,  of  Cartesian,  imposai- 

Future  life,  bow  most  men  regard  il. 

hlB,  lai. 

196;    its  Influence  on  choice,  2nR; 

Fluidity,  in  all  bodies,  120, 

grounds  on  which  wicked  deem  i( 

Fontenelle.  on  plurality  of  worids,  SflO. 

imposaihle,  317;    favorable  conjeci- 

Force,  174 ;  as  actire  power,  174. 

Form,  of  Man,  not  enough  lo  consti- 

21S; definition  of,  24<>;  Its  hiflneuce 

tute   man.  244;    ot   words,  what? 

on  pnu^tlce  of  virtue,  4!I5,  49ti. 

301.  305;  argumenw  in,  what?  OSS. 

Galen.  407. 

ployed  by  scholastics,  347,  aao ;  Des- 

Oalileo, on  great   antiquity  ot   sun. 

cartes  on.  348. 

■•  Formalities."  Sfi9. 

Qallic,  language,  296. 

■.•10, 

'■Forly-8«Tenlh"  proposition,  its dem- 

Gallows,  a  use  of,  VI. 

logic,  566, 

Foueher.  Abbe.  420. 

Fractions,  their  reduction  lo  lowest 

terms.  426. 

Genealogical  tree,  I..  Illustnie  rela- 

Ktactive faculty  in  grain-mill,  63. 

tions,  23li. 

General   notion*.  43;    origin  of.  71; 

live  tban  tmlh  badly  managed.  196; 

signs    used    hy   men    deprived   of 

to  be  avoided.  UOB. 
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niazims),   their    DnivereaBlly    npt 
proved   b;  examplee,  l^t ;    do   not . 


find  t 


im,  70, 


iS ;  the  wDBes  give  as  ocouloi 
pereelve  tbem,  70;  recognized  bs 
soon  as  beard,  T;t ;  employed ,  though 
not  dlatlncUy,  in  thought,  73;  as 
little  in  thought  in  reasuiiiiig  U 
ipuscleB  lu  thought  in  walking,  74  ; 
not  easily  represented  distinctly,  74  ; 
why  out,  though  iDoate,  most  vivid 
In  minds  of  children,  IdioU,  and 
savages?  SS;  their  usefulness.  30T  ; 
)iow  their  traths  may  be  deter- 
mined, 404;  cau  tliey  be  applied  lo 
substances?  4S4-4n6. 

tieuerality.  Its  reality  discussed.  313. 

tie uil,  always  joined  lo  body,  02, 334; 
their  powers  of  iierceptioD,  228; 
their  alleged  emptoynieut  in  fai 
ages,  S91 ;  are  tbey  animals  In 
paiteet  than  we?  .174 ;  ther?  Is  much 
they  do  not  know.  .174;  are  In  liiti. 
nlte  gradatiun,  G7>'i. 

OeniiH,  pliyalcal  and  logical  distin- 
gulslicil,  US;  logical  uiny  exist  be- 
tween lietarogeueOHS  things,  58: 
Its  genealogy,  ra;    defluition  o(,  In 

fected,  4ai,  4J17. 

Genns,  And  sperieit,  how  they  origi- 
nate. »10;  classification  Into,  too 
tittle  esleemed,  311 ;  and  difference, 
Interchangeable,  313. 

Geometry,  employs  pure  reason.  'J2; 
declines  experience,  22;  its  proposi- 
tions Innate,  7ti ;  in  us  virtually,  7B ; 
can  be  prosecuted  apart  from  sight 
or  touch.  7S;  mind  awakened  lo  by 
touch,  T8;  Its  demonstrations  would 
be  disputed  if,  like  ethics,  it  op- 
posed our  passions,  1K1;  no  exact  cat- 
alogue of  III  azliims,  OS;  can  be 
learnH  by  blind  and  paralytic,  13!); 
bull)  on  general  axioms,  473;  ot 
Greeks.  aSi:  of  Egvptians.  S2:i:  of 
Clilnese.  112.-1 ;  if  follow  senses  In.  fall 
Into  error,  .VJ:);  asymptotes  lu.  323; 
)iermits  lis  a  gliiupseof  eternal  truth, 
'>2.'l;  ancient,  the  system  described. 


Oerbardt,    his    introdoctkin   to 
youvfaux   E$taU,  3~13;    bit 
male  of  LeibnlU's  UttUtaliaaa  ii 
Cogitationt,  Verilate  el  IdtU.  I. 

Qeroulophony.  2£j;  name  uf,  it  b^ 
stowed,  would  not  give  ■  neiriiiri, 
222. 

Oesoer,  his  PottdecM,  636. 

Gideon,  37. 

Gobien,  Father,  IM. 

God,  apparent  absence  of  Ides  ol, 
means  only  absetice  ot  lOccasiMi  u 
awaken  it,  21 ;  locUDltion  lo  Ida 
of,  from  nature  ot  aool,  72 ;  peuui- 
tion  of  space  poasible  lo,  »3;  \af 
existence  binds  as  to  obtervaoRol 
most  moral  precepts,  91:  idta  «'. 
innate,  M,  234,  4U3,  499;  are  Ibrn 
nations  which  have  no  idei  oi' 
Fabrlclus's  denial,  102,  103:  hsii 
quoted  on  Idea  of,  103,  104;  LodR, 
in  his  description  of  tbe  idea  ol, 
approaches  Innate  truths.  lOt.  ii 
arliit  piirut,  113;  the  gTOunil  of 
eternal  truths,  153;  the  plK*  o' 
things,  153;  not  extended,  !»;  ini- 
menslty  of,  139:  by  bis  eswiM- 
source  of  possibilities,  1S9:  bf  bis 
will,  source  of  actualities,  1S9:  tbt 
principle  of  beings,  1(13:  cbooan 
freely,  yet  Is  determined  in  cicicd 
1H3;  continually  produces.  230:  Alb 
the  uuiverse.  230;  Id  social  cODn^ 
tloDwith  us,  247  :  and  created  epinlh 
differeace  between,  3,ti ;  eitn-  -W 
lupra-niundana  inlellipenlia.  Ml. 
the  supreme  substance,  4^)0;  hit  parr 
■ud  universal  act  essential  lu  ill 
changes  In  matter,  430;  hiseiiittv* 
demonstrable,  46S.  4iR<,  MO:  sit- 
nesB  to  his  eilstence.  in  out  coo- 
stitntlon,  49U;  Impressions  on  Ite 
soul  which  Indicate,  499 ;  evidfiinnl 
his  existence,  according  to  Lni'. 
equals  mathematical  demmiil  ra- 
tions, 439;  evidence  of  exisleiK-*  ul. 
arises  from  reflection  on  onRfl"* 
and  our  own  indubitable  eiisltn"- 
NX). 

God,  existence  ol.  Anselmlc  arjnimal 
for,  misunderstood  by  scbolisiifl. 
XTlSOi;  imperfect  but  nut  ■  psnli>- 
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giaai,  S04;  numll;  demonstrable, 
JMM ;  Daicartea'  argument  tnr,  from 
"  Idea  of  Him  in  tbe  loal,"  S04,  OOB ; 
bU  BignmeDt  [or,  Invotves  nn  un^ 
proved  Msumpllun :  tbat  we  liave  tbe 
"  Idea,"  and  tbat  It  comes  (mm  tbe 
ortgiuiil,  SOB;  pTored  by  Pre-eat>b- 
lisbed  Harmony, SOB;  onarly  all  ar- 
guments 10  prove,  good,  but  must  be 
perfected,  SOS. 

Ood,  as  Tbiaking  Being,  cannot  be 
material,  sliice  Infinite  and  eternal, 
BOH;  absurd  if  all  matter  thinks. 
«08;  absurd  It  part  of  matter  thinks, 
SOB;  cannot  be  a  mass  of  unthinking 
matter,  BOM;  cannot  be  mailer  in 
motion,  SOU;  cannot  be  matter  at 
rest,  SOS;  poasible  to  attain  a  con- 
ception of  how,  made  matter,  60!l; 
bow  he  Klves  existence  to  spirit  is 
more  dittlcult  to  undersUnd,  60»; 
his  eilateuce  out;  has  a  necessary 
connection  with  oon.  Oil. 

Godwin,  Franc,  on  the  moon,  651. 

Void,  result  of  its  artlflclal  production 
If  poMible.  340;  if  a  body  had  all  the 
qualities  of,  without  malleability, 
what  then?  3ST;  on  tbe  determina- 
tion of  Its  Inner  conatltntion,  393. 

-aoh),  all,  is  fixed"  Is  an  identical 
proposition,  340;  Is  it  intelligible? 
.'UO;  not  known  hy  agreement  ordls- 
agreemeiit  ol  ideas,  460 ;  can  we  cer- 
tainly know  tbis  for  a  truth,  and 
why?   4fiO,461. 

Golden  Rule,  H8. 

Goliua,  his  theory  on  Chinese  language, 
38T. 

Gonzales,  traveller  to  the  moon,  3t3. 

Goropize,  what?  303. 

Goropins,  Becanus.  bis  ridiculous  ety- 
mologies. 303;  claims  tbat  German 
can  contest  honor  of  being  primitive 
language  with  Hebrew,  303, 

Good,  vhat.  lliT,  HCO.WG:  its  division, 
Itn  ;  when  Is  one  in  possession  of  a, 
1T2 ;  how  It  may  become  an  evil, 
302;  bow  to  be  utilized.  307;  moral, 
3W;  moral,  not  an  arbitrary  institu- 
tion, 261  ;moral,eontonned  to  nature 
nr  reason,  3111 ;  moral,  founded  in 
liud's  mieol  reason,  361 :  moral,  not 


dependent  on  legjriatlon,  261 ;  phys- 
ical, what?  261. 

Goodwill,  men  of,  608. 

Goou,  Mother,  tbe  transformation  in, 
24S. 

Govenimeui,  its  claim  on  the  absolute 
freedom  of  Its  citliens,  433. 

Grace,  defined,  377, 

Gradations  In  nature,  M9. 

Gratitude,  an  act  of  justice,  4Iff; 
foundation  ol  j4c(io  iiigrali,  4!l7. 

Gravitation,  59. 

Greaves,  his  theory  as  to  the  pyramids 
of  EKjpt,  150. 

Greeks,  aa  geometers.  32  ;  their  admi- 
rable style  in  mathematical  com|>o- 


Green,  its  deliaition  ai 


II  a  lysis,  120, 


Grelaer,  bis  "Analysis  of  Faith."  Iil8; 
believes  that  a  netr  artii;le  of  laltb 

presence  of  the  Spirit,  tilH. 
Grimaldt.  3<M. 
GrotiUB.  Hugo.  41t4,  542, 
"Ground,     the,    is    everyvbere     the 

same."    a    fundamental    principle, 

6J5. 
Giierlcke,  I2T,  1S3. 
Guerre,  the  person ntor,  310. 
Guilt  connected  with  Inability,  ;m. 

Habit,  what?  223. 

Habitui  iii(e//eciua(M,on  these  depend 
the  sects  in  pblloBophy,  'M:  formed 
through  Association  of  Ideas. :«,  31. 

Hans  Knlb,  and  his  repnted  calf's 
head,  352. 

Happiness,  never  consists  in  complete 
possession.  194;  and  joy.  liXi:  is  op- 
posite e^itreme  to  misery.  2UU ;  is  the 
utmost  pleasure  of  which  we  are 
rapal)le.200;  lis  lowest  degree,  2U0; 
is  lasting  pleasure,  31)0,  207;  in- 
volves progresalon.  300,  201;  un- 
equal In  different  persons,  '£*>,  21)1 ; 
ugh  pleasures,"  200; 


■ill  c 


St.  201 ; 


way  to.  may  not  t 
after,  man's  perfection,  20>i;  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  imaginary, 
30<i;  requires  not  so  much  knowledge 
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a>  Ko»<l  will,  ilG:  williin  rntcb  of 
irtioi,  ai6. 

Hardness,  what?  I'lS:  conceived  by 
reaaan,  I3G;  terms  preferred  to  Ihac 
of,  126. 

HarHf,  Lelbairz'a  discua^on  with, 
4(>a;  believed  the  demuDStratloii  ul 
Serenua  pamloglstlc,  4U6 ;  com- 
mended by  Deaeartea.  46(1. 

HKrleijuin'a  stripping,  an  illiistratlou 
froiD,  ina  ;  ill  moon.  QSl. 

H&rmony,  Pre-establtabcit,  11.  (iti.  334, 
4»I,IU3. 

Hatred,  what?  16T,  ITS. 

Health.  Ita  negleut  commented  on,  610. 

Heap  of  thlrty-sii  stones,  llluatratlon 
(mm,  269. 

Heat,  relative  to  suitable  o^ans,  I3>1. 
131;  wby  eensBtlon  of,  varies.  134; 
wrongly  said  not  to  be  In  sun,  i34. 
ISH. 

Heatlien.  salvBtion  of.  ffiH,  506;  ac- 
cording to  Romish  doctors,  EOt. 

Hebrew  particle,  a,  has  iifty  significa- 
tions, 365. 

HellogabaluB,  it  his  soul  is  in  tbe  liog, 
wliat  istbehog?  241. 

Hell  fire  burns  up  souls  ?  428.  42B. 

Heliuont,  Van,  67. 

Heluistiutl.  nsi, 

Herltert,  Lord,  big  catalogue  of  innate 
principles,  US. 

Hercules,  as  tbe  figure  of,  in  rude  mar- 
ble outlined  by  veins,  so  idea  in 
mind,  3,  tG;  known  by  gait,  3fi7. 

Herlinus,  editor  of  Euclid,  401. 

Herodotus,  bis  one-eyed  nation,  38!); 
disagrees  with  Ctealas.  IMS;  accords 


!ro  with  some,  IMti. 
Hippocrates,   the   physician,   48.  4T6; 

Hiitoricu.  Defide,  of  JnrtNconBulta,  !M. 

Historical  doubts,  51S. 

Rietory,  satire  in,  542;  romance  to  lie 
expelled  from,  S42  ;  details  in,  un- 
certain, 513;  bnttlea  of,  Imperfectly 
described,  543;  writers  of,  posterior 
to  eveuta  they  describe,  worthy  of 
attention,  514:  Its  \-alue,  514,  510; 
tbe  private,  of  a  people,  when  of 
much   value,  ,^U^    ibe  fabaloas  in 


history,  546;  when  «torie>  o(  d 
ent  and  far-separated  peoplt  spw, 
it  la  a  sigu  of  tmtb  Ip  then,  Ul. 
value  of  medals,  ioMriplioiM,  fii'„ 
In.  MT ;  of  Cblna  Diach  U.  tx  (If 
sired.  54T;  priocipat  usesot,  MI; 'I 
clothlDK.  valuable,  547:  u  ■  dl^^ 
alon,  allowable,  MS;  ought  10  tt 
Instructive.  548. 

Hobhes,  lAO:  writes  againglmallien- 
tinlans.  St ;  afraid  of  ghosii.  ;K1 

Kofmann,  Daniel,  5H1. 

Holdeu,  Henry,  bis  "  Analjilt  i>< 
Kailh,"61T. 

Homicide,  .SK);  as  murder.  38S,  u 
manslaughter,  38G;  cbance-nedlej, 
386. 

Honor,  as  a  principle  of  artiun,  GK. 

Honorios  aod  bis  ben,  610. 

Hooker,  "the  judicious," a66,SGI.5ill. 

Hope,  what?  173. 

Horace,  328,  335,  S66. 

Horodeictic  focnlty  in  wfttcliM,6S- 

Horses,  Welsh  and  Flemish,  237;  irilb 
gonealot^cal  trees.  2IKI. 

Horseshoe,  iron,  when  converted  bl> 
certain  spring  into  copper,  duagn 
as  individual,  :mII. 

Hottentots,  name  for  Holy  Spin' 
among,  1(13.  2U0, 

"  Houses,  dn^ellers  in  amiUI."  w«  o»- 
not  expect  much  search  after  tnitt 
among,  608.  601). 

"Hundred  Horses,"  an  Ulitttntlaa. 
617. 

Hunger,  as  an  lllustnttlon  of  bmIsI 
perception,  119. 

Huygens,  150:  gives  up '  vamnm,') 
on  logic  In  matfaemalioi.  18;  < 
planetary  men,  343;  "  De  Ale*." 
53S;  bis  "  CosmothaoKH,"  StO;  U> 
view  regarding  other  planets, 
hie  use  of  analogy,  S50. 

Hybrida  fwrjutio.  ft4. 

Hybrids,  do  they  malti^?  SB. 

Hypothesis,  how  proved,  HS,  531: 
must  be  combined  with  «xiieri<Bt* 
tatloo,  52<i;  may  lead  to  nes  " 
coveries,  526:  is  a  help  to  mei 
036;  mnat  not  be  hastily  tnMtei. 
52li:  greatly  shortens  the  Mod  l> 
discovery,  526;  [diyiical,  coua '  *^' 
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dMUOlutKUd,  SeS;  zeal  for,  wbBi? 
613;    T&rlable,  613;   source  n[  love 
tor,  6H. 
JfytUnm  pmteroH  {le    rfboiiri),  not 
arguing  In  >  oircle.  ■109. 


"  1  think,  therefore  1  >ni."  not  &a  i 
axiom,  Ut):  a  truth  ot  fact,  466;  I 
does  Dol  proTe  extslenc«  by  thougbl.  I 
469.  j 

"1"  and  "  exislenciB  ■'  only  (kid  uii- 
dentand*  bow  they  are  united, 
401. 

Ice  and  the  King  ot  Siam,  530. 

MfK  adxgualm.  what?  17.  278:  pro- j 
pri«,  3;  what  ?  a:  necemily  of  hav- 
ing, 'i;  how  in  mind,  ^1, 

Idesuid  image,  von toonded  by  Locke, 
373;  Id  a  chiliagon,  former  possible 
but  not  latter,  'Si:  how  tliev  difler, 
374. 

Ideal  world,  3:16. 

Ideas,  asswiBtloa  ot.  -1 
at.  383.  3K(. 

Ideaa,  when  Inie  and  real.  14;  tlie 
origin  of,  not  preliminary  in  pbilosni- 
pby,  IS ;  i^ome  from  within  the  soul, 
1&;  when  doabttul,  IS;  when  chi- 
merical. 13 :  their  posalbility  proved 
a  priori,  15;  their  pocuibility  proved 
a  potteriari,  15:  primitive  or  deriva- 
tive, 2] ;  in  what  unae  both  sorts  in 
ua,  31:  defined,  31.  lOO:  in  wliat 
■eoee  can  snbaist  unperceived,  31 ; 
Innate,  what?  Si;  and  iruilu,  how 
related.  23 :  Locke's  two  sources  for, 
33;  Implanted,  of  Plata,  38;  It  they 
«ome  from  wlthoai,  then  we  should 
be  onteide  ourselves.  7(i;  pure,  op- 
j^oaed  to  ■  phantoms'  at  teaae.  IS: 
which  do  nnl  come  from  sense,  »l- 
mitted  by  Locke.  83;  ot  sense  con- 
(used,  as  also  the  truths  founded  on 
tbem.  SS ;  of  inlellecl  are  distinct,  as 
are  also  the  truths  founded  an  them. 
1*2;  dlfficnltiesin,  depend  on  amount 
nl  attention  required.  82:  In  mind 
aa  babitndei,  aptitudes,  dispositions, 


lOB;  dintlnci,  represent  God.  109: 
confased.  the  universe.  lOM:  imme- 
djale.  Ititernal  objects  of  (buughl. 
10!»:  not  forms  ol  thought,  10<t: 
Ibeir  perception,  not  Iheinselves. 
Clime  through  sensation  and  experi- 
ence, 111;  pure  and  distinct,  inde- 
ivndent  of  the  setisea.  111);  distin- 
guished Inim  thongbtSi  11!);  which 
romf  to  us  by  one  sense  only,  Ul, 
132 ;  HUpiMfsed  to  come  to  lu  by  dif- 
ferent senses  enumerated,  131 ;  iap- 
posed  til  come  by  sensation  and 
reliectiou  enumerated,  130;  their 
simplicity  disputed,  130;  theircan.ie: 
are  they  arbitrary,  or  have  they  an 
expressive  resemblance?  133;  and 
the  secondary  qualities  which  pro- 
duce Ihem,  their  relations  disi^assed  I 
133;  resemble  bnth  primary  and 
secondary  qualities,  133;  resemble 
motions whichcause them. 134;  from 
sensations  often  uneonscionsly  al- 
tered by  mental  judgment.  1%:  are 
modes  of  thought,  113:  iniemat  ob- 
jects, 143;  do  not  cease  when  not 
matters  of  consciousness.  143;  and 
■bodily  movements'  'correspond.' 
181 ;  and  'movements,'  there  Is  au 
order  and  conueciion  lu.  181:  or 
ncitlons,  three  degrees  of,  317;  oli- 
jerts  ol.  proposed  classification  of, 
331;  simple,  those  most  modlfleil. 
223;  collective,  ot  subsiancea,  334: 
often  applied  by  Locke  to  tbe  objec- 
tive realities  which  the  Ideas  repre- 
sent, 337;  clearness  and  obscurity 
o(,  363;  when  dUtlnct,  2Uli,  31(7; 
when  confused,  367;  contusion  in, 
when  blamable,  367;  confusion  of. 
sometimes  Ilea  In  the  composition. 
3IK>;  sometimes  In  Ibe  bad  use  ot 
names,  3IKI;  sometimes  In  defective 
analysis.  309;  avoided  to  some  ex- 
tent by  precision  in  names,  271 : 
real,  375:  fantastical,  275;  not 
noTasarilj  conformed  to  their  fonn- 

neouB  opinion  regarding,  tliat  Hod 
has  arbitrarily  assigned  Ihem  to 
mark  quslilles,  37l>;  assoclalion  of, 
381 ;    privative,    why    should    there 
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not  be?  2%l;  nstiirtil  order  nl, -289; 
ume  tor  all  iiilelliKeiices.  3S8;  sub- 
•lancEa  md  modes  repraseiit«d  iij, 
306;  of  subatsnces  and  sensible 
qualities  more  fixed,  ami;  retlectlve. 
anter  into  Ibose  of  ihlngs,  301!; 
how  they  l)ecoiiie  genera],  30T;  ab- 
stract, may  be  attributed  tu  one 
aoother.  91^,  l!n ;  simple,  and  ot  sub- 
■tanoe,  their  reality  not  neawsary, 
318;  God  has,  and  can  communli^ate 
them  before  creating  their  objects, 
318;  caunot  demoiutrate  that  ob- 
jwtB  of,  are  withont  us,  319 ;  simple, 
can  bavereal  definition,  3^;  express 
onlypossiblbties.  32S;  are  tbey  arbi- 
trary? 33fi;  are  In  God  eternally, 
339;  are  in  ns  before  thought,  32S; 
not 'to  be  taken  as  actual  thonghts 
ot  me[i,  32n,  ;i26 ;  Influence  of  names 
on,  3S8;  physioal,  what  reguiatee 
tiieir  GombiuatiuD,  .'Q3,  364;  generic, 
4o  not  follow  models  set  in  nature, 
309;  rtgreemenlor  dinagreuineiit  of. 
four  kinds  according  to  Locke, 
«0;  that  of  identity  or  dlterslty, 
400^  Ibal  of  reUitlon,  MO;  that  oC 
coexistence,  100:  that  of  real  ex- 
istence, 400;  Locke's  tour  kinds 
reduced  to  two.  401 ;  that  of  com- 
parlsOD,  40>],  401;  that  of  concur- 
rence, 401:  concurrence  includes 
coexistence  and  existence,  401 ;  want 
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aary  confiirmlty  to  eternal  arche- 
type, 446;  what  meant  vhen  said  to 
be  tme  or  f alse ?  4S2;  general,  may 
be  broken  up  ecthetlcally  Into  par- 
ticular propositions,  404. 405 ;  super- 
fluous expressions  of.  483 ;  wa  may 
not  have  real,  yet  know  what  wc 
are  saying,  SOB;  may  be  in  ub  not 
consciously,  but  availably.  SOS;  dn 
not  prove  existence,  Oil;  distinct, 
our  knowledge  of,  defective,  5T0; 
their  miiltitode  perplexing,  STO ;  not 
enougli  for  reasoning,  STO;  contused, 
lnckin;j  to  mm,  ."STn;  are 
Imaaea  '  "r  •  tnipreaiions,'  STO ;  give 


rests  un  more  than  nBmei. 
may  rest  on  presence  In  tin 
Ideas  too  few  or  too  conFiunt,ai(, 
may  be  clear  and  yet  iibKiur,  2?:. 
Bomethlng  volitional  in  frnnutmii"!. 
2T6;  how  to  avoid  mistakei  ill ' 
Ing,  276;  of  substance,  •hen  nil. 
2TT ;  of  subBtanoe,  when  [anIuUn!, 
277 ;  are  not  entirely  witboal  »rtl»- 
type,  ■SO;  the  ciimblnatioa  of.  un 
wholly  voluuUry,  3H0;  of  atrlufit 
give  u  perfect  idea, ^80;  whlctmuf 
Into  courage,  280;  can  lliey  be«si> 
posed  of  different  simple  idi 
dittoreot  minds,  313:  can  111 
regarded  as  arhitntty  in  form 
:aa,  326;  an  they  made  by  ml 
have  tbey  archeiyiicit  in  etemsl  ff 
BJbiUty  of  things,  44ii. 

Ideas,  derivative,  31  ;  are  lam 
21. 

Ideas,  innate,  what  ?  4, 21 :  denied 
LiM'ke,  4;  at  foundation  of  n 
physics  atid  ethics,  11;  thepn. 
sitions  of  Hrllhuetic  and  gKwtn 

Ideas,  primitive,  what?   K:   dlv 
guished.  21;   their,  reduction,  'i 
some  snsceptible  of  furtber  Rdi» 
Uon,    220;    how    they    may  !»  •' 
ranged,  220. 

Ideas,  real:  uot  necessarily  confom'd 
til  their  tonndatlons  in  BBliin,^; 
when  poidble,  3TS;  sinipk  i4<a> 
are,  2TB:  when  complete,^;  l' 
incomplete.  VJH;  simple  conf 
2T8;  adeqtuite  and  iuadeqiial*- 
279;  imperfect,  give  rise  to  HUT 
and  nt  present  inilependent  d<6w- 
tiuns,  2T9;  of  geometry,  glrf  I't- 
feet  ideas,  2711. 

Ideas,  simple,  4;  rudiluenlsof  ksini 
edge,  11!):  which  mine  tn  n  If 
one  sense,  121;  which  cone  Is 
diilerant  senses,  129;  tboss 
modified,  2^1  when  cl(M',3a,flt: 
allreBl,3T5:  mind  pasaiveiaf 
to,  3T6;  mind  ai-ilvc  In  Hpai 
them  tor  consideration,  3X:  timrl> 
only  as  regards  tis,322;  harfllill' 
subordination  in  line  ot  pndk9<>^ 
bemuse  of  our  Ignorance.  ISI:  <al! 
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In  appMuancfl,  323;  our  aneertaliity 
M  (a  their  Incompsttblttty,  446. 

Identlul,  propoBltioos,  not  to  be 
desi^Md,  18;  mkilni,  tba  general, 
B3;  propodtloaB  em[dojed  In  logic, 
406;  affirmatlona,  their  dm  eihib- 
lt«d  in  l<^kal  conversion,  409. 

Identity,  axiom  of,  a  first  principle,  13, 
lOU ;  did  it  penlat  under  the  fonne 
of  EuphorboB.  the  r?ock  and  Pythag- 
oraa.  In  which  tormi  the  hoiiI  of 
Pythagoras  had  been?  21,  lOO:  not 
dependent  on  memory,  114;  depends 
on  fact  that  fntnre  iu  each  substance 
is  nnlted  to  past,  116 :  or  Diversity, 
what  is  it  7  238;  Locke's  definition 
of,  240;  organization  by  itself  not 
enough  for,  340;  configuration  by 
ItKit  not  eiiongh  fur,  210;  the 
monad  essential  to,  240;  not  in 
bodies,  240;  but  in  substance,  241 ; 
in  plants  and  animals  it  Is  depend- 
ent on  souls  241 ;  depends  on  soul  or 
spirit  which  cun'stitutes  the  Ego  in 
thinking  beings,  241,  242;  depends 
on  vital  union  of  body  with  soul, 
311;  not  on  fluent  body,  242;  not 
upon  certain  atoms,  242 ;  maintained 
only  by  conservation  of  same  soul, 
313 :  is  it  affected  by  metem[is5chDaU 
of  PythAgonu?  243;  depends  on 
memory,  243;  physical  and  real, 
243.  24ti:  moral  and  perBuual,  ^43, 
24S;  founded  on  conscluiisnesa,  24S; 
■oniething  more  than  n  in  pre  pres- 
ervation of,  needful  to  be  called 
"  man."  213;  apparent,  to  be  illstln- 
gulaheal  from  real.  24G;  moral,  con - 
ttitnteH  a  persuu  capable  of  rewar(l» 
or  panlslimentH,  246;  appnront  im- 
plies real, 246;  does  nut  depend  on 
onbroken  inemiiriea,  214i,  247 :  pre- 
served by  a  middle  boml  of  con- 
aciousuem,  240;  personal,  prove<l 
with  utmosi  certainly  by  proneni 
refleclion,  317;  personal,  pro  veil  Tor 
onlinary  purposes  by  memory  ilur- 
ing  interval,  or  les(imo[iy  of  iitliers. 
24T  ;  personal,  absolutely  dependent 
on  real  Identity,  21T;  persimal,  not 
solely  dependeiil 
24T;  iiersuiial,  reels  on  ph( 
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of  self,  247;  physical,  rests  on  self, 
247 ;  can  a  breach  of,  occur  in  con- 
sciousness of  same  immaterial  sub- 
stance? 348;  real,  depends  on  bond 
of  perceptions,  2D0;  moral,  depend* 
on  bond  of  apperceptioDS,  290. 

Idiots,  their  defects,  146;  compared 
with  madmen,  146;  compared  with 
stupid  persons.  146  ;  Imaginative 
and  well  read,  arrogate  Inspiration, 
099. 

Idol,  the,  of  the  day,  always  the  great- 
est saint  of  paradise,  211. 

Ignoixnce,  falsely  praised  by  some, 
SB;  not  always  affected,  214;  a 
cHuae  of  false  Judgment.  214;  a 
knowledge  of,  deeirable,  439;  its 
three  principal  causes,  439;  a  first 
cause  of,  want  ol  ideas,  439;  a  sec- 
ond cause  of,  inability  to  discover 
connection  between  ideas,  439;  n 
third  cause  ol.  we  do  not  follow  the 
ideas  we  have,  441 ;  a  despair  of  dis- 
ti  net  explanation  favors  coutiu  nance 
of,  442;  bad  use  of  terms  has  helped 
to  maintain.  443;  how  a  8in,filS. 

Ilargua,  its  derivation.  303. 

niustratlons,  value  of,  394. 

Image,  and  idea,  how  they  differ,  274 ; 
clear,  may  consist  with  a  confused 
idea,  274. 

Images,  what?  182;  tome  to  us.  182; 
not  controllable.  182:  dletingulslied 
from  exact  Ideas,  182;  may  arrest 
182. 

Imagination,  144,  US; 


8,373. 
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Iml>ecile9.  why  regarded  as  men..')43. 

Imnii!dlale  trutlis,  what?  49i*. 

Immurtallty.  not  a  miraculous  grace 
from  Ood.  Kl;  of  human  soul  din- 
tlngiilshed  from  inressability  ol  ani- 
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24t;. 

Impact  i.r  bodies.  o[  tlie  motion  aris- 
ing from.  175.  176. 

Impenelrabillly  of  bodies,  83;  perfect, 
13B,  127. 
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ImpiilsionB  between  parts  of  mallet. 
differing  views  of.  M,  .^. 

Insbiljty  iu  same  eues  con slstenl  with 
Kailt,  06*. 

luMteulInn,  Hcauteof  false  judgmeni , 
314. 

lucewsbllity  of  anliuRl  houI,  '24Q,  214i. 

IiiclbatlOD,  how  It.  pHBaes  Into  &  prac- 
licul  trnth,  87. 

IncUnatloiiB  or  propensiona,  how 
tonned,  201;  varlouH  kinds,  301; 
origiinate  in  soul,  'XTi;  beginning  of 
deitire,  202 ;  i^ombuted  by  contrary 
IncliDallonB.  31X1;  combateit  by  oc- 
cupations of  anotber  nature,  20.1. 

"  Incorporeal  things."  329, 

Index,  an.  In  geometry, 62S;  Itn  plan, 
n2S:  ill  nse,  035;  to  science  as  a 
whole,  62S ;  to  science  as  a  whole 
migbt  beBy8tematlG,63!l;  to  science 
ai  a  whole  might  be  alphabetic,  625. 

Indian,  philosopher,  bis  theory  of  how 
the  earth  is  supported.  228,  227. 

Indices,  iTif  foi-lunim.  SSt;  ad  Irrrrn- 
dam,  d3!>:  ad  eaptiiTaiii,  639;  ad 
•  nqulrtndum,  639. 

Indifference  of  will  not  essential  to 
freedom  of  will.  303, 20i ;  not  possi- 
ble, 171.204;  whence  notion  of,  31H; 
an  absolute,  an  imperfection,  2W, 
205 ;  the  alleged ,  only  apparent.  205 ; 
dependent  on  a  small  prevalence, 
306:  Is  really  only  a  capability  of 
being  determined  hy  least  sensible 
subjects.  20S, 

Individual,  precise  idea  of,  diflicnlt  to 
cDicern.  310;  absence  of  preciHe  idea 
of,  shown  Id  deception  by  persona- 
lion,  .tlO;  malhematical,  33.->,  336; 
physical,  .13(1. 

Individuals,  knowledge  of.  Impossible, 
3IKI;  something  essential  to,  331 ;  ol 
one  species  never  alike,  332. 

Inillvidiial  (proper)  names;  usnally 
Riven  Co  ideas  of  snbatanceH.  .ini ; 
eiven  ocpsslonally  to  an  accident, 
3fll. 

Indirldnallty,  Inclndex  Infinity,  309. 

Indlddoation,  principle  ol,  239. 

Inertia.  123. 

Infants,  why  regardeil  as  men.  314, 
3J2,,ViO,44H;  damnation  ot.htW  by 


Augustine,  rejected  by  the  Scholi*. 
tlia,  594. 

Infer,  to,  i]la«lrai«d,  6S7. 

Inference.  535.  | 

InQnlte.  tbe,  according  lu  Locke.  12; 
according  to  Leibnitz,  ! 
tlve.  17;  as  composile,  denied.  IT; 
not  applicable  to  a  whole,  VH,  IflS, 
163,  164;  is  it  a  mode  or  quanlityf 
111! ;  the  number  of  things  is.  UI; 
a  number  never  is.  161,  183:  ijn- 
categoremaCic,  what  ?  161  ;  rilm 
only  In  the  absolute,  102;  idei  «l. 
how  applied  to  God.  162 ;  not  obw- 
sarlly  Nuggested  by  inagnltode.  le:. 
nota  modification,  162;  ariHsfnini 
consideration  ol  ■imilaritjr  or  ilw 
same  ratio,  162 ;  oonipletion  ol  Jdn 
of,  comes  trom  oniselvet,  Ui) . 
source  of  notion,  103.  IM;  la  in- 
tention, 163;  In  extension,  l(i3;  i-u 
only  be  thonght  into  orlgiaal  qrnll- 
ties,  163;  space,  no  idea  of,  1^: 
duration,  in  what  sense  a  poeitlTe 
idea  of,  possible,  164;  dlvl^bUil;, 
gives  no  image,  but  an  idea,  ^,2TS. 

Infinites,  our  relation  to.  SI. 

Infinllesimat,  parts  used  only  by  p~ 
ometeni  163 ;  analysU  (oalcnluO 
unites  geometry  with  physic*.  4(1); 
discovered  by  Leibnili.STS;  relieve! 
Imagination,  S74  ;  is  superior  to  ge- 
ometry of  Deecartes,  574. 

Inhesion,  63. 

"Injustice,  there  ts  none  where  then 
is  no  properly,"'  disciiased,  43S 

Innate  ideas,  truths,  principles 
ims,  not  to  be  need  as  a  cloak  inr 
Idleness,  13,  73.  99;  perceived  Icfl 
easily  than  acqairpd  or  recoUected, 
20:  difficulty  In  their  permptioti 
does  not  prove  their  non-exiMeim, 
20;  orcnsions  cause  them  to  be  seeli 
do  not  bring  them  into  being.  31; 
defined.  21,  32.  74;  not  proved  f» 
lively  by  universal  consent.  23,  Tl: 
not  proved  by  approval  on  presesli- 
Hon.  23;  sensations 
38;  proof  o(,  on  iniernaJ  | 
3B:  Locke  repudiates,  SH;  I 
not  needed.  70 ;  why  Locke  appOM^  { 
them,  Tl ;  often  pteJodioM,  Tl;  m( 


klolM  tbOM  confiuedlj-  known  by 
instinct,  74;  trathi  kre,  yet  we  learn 
tli«ni,  TO;  often  gupprtwed  oa  pre- 
miM  in  enthjnaenie,  TT  ;  external 
"doctrine"  Stir?  them  up,  TT;  kcon- 
■BDt  sinoag  men  lufflcieDtly  general 
SD  "  Indloltioa,"  not  a  demooBtra- 
tfonof,  TT;  their  certltode  conies 
from  what  U  in  or,  TT  ;  are  employed 
wltboDteipreMconslderatlon.TT;  U 
□ot  known,  do  not  cease  to  be  innate, 
TT :  recognized  as  soon  ws  heard,  TT ; 
M,  bottom  known  byBll,TT;  senses 
not  solHcJent  to  show  their  necessity, 
81 ;  give  the  occasion  aod  attention 
required  (or  their  discovery,  81 ; 
contain  soma  ot  wbicb  we  have  not 
tbonght  and  some  of  which  we  will 
n«vei  think,  84;  appear  through 
tttt«Dtlon,  89;  some,  are  not  part  of 
natural  light,  86;  derivative  truths 
Me,  88;  formed  hy  indght  and  Id- 
atiiiet,88. 

Innat«,  practical  principles,  hov  ad- 
ntltted  by  Locke,  8T ;  princlplea  and 
innate tmthadiatlngalahed. 88;  prin- 
dplea,  some  moral  rales  are  not,  and 
yet  are  Innate  truths,  88;  compre- 
hend inetlnct,  and  natural  light,  88, 
92 ;  distlngoUhed  from  natural  light 
as  genus  [ram  species.  92 ;  that  men 
violate  the  limits  of  justice  no  proof 
that  they  are  not,  92,  tl3 ;  truth,  not 
known  always  and  by  all, 93;  viola- 
tions ot  moral  law,  do  not  disprove 
that  It  Is.  93 :  Ideas,  are  not  at  first 
known  clearly  and  distinctly  as  such, 
M;  require  attention  and  method, 
<H;  all  not  Indnbitahly  evident  at 
first,  9t;  can  be  anBert«d  only  of 
nerenary  truths  and  Instlm^ts,  90: 
InAnence  of  edncation  on,  96:  may 
Im  obacnred  bat  not  effaced.  96. 

Innate  trnths.  In  what  sense  difficult 
and  profonnd  sciences  are.  76;  dls- 
tlngnish  ns  from  beasts,  77:  can 
both  be  known  and  also  found  by 
tntnd,  SO;  principles  and  Innate 
truths  distlngnlshed,  SS:  idea  of 
Hod  among,  91 ;  Idea  of  future  life 
among,  M;  dootrtna  of,  may  lead  to 
anamptloa  of  intalllbility,  96;  unl- 


versal  consent  to,  not  principal  but 
couflrmatory  proof,  96;  cao  they  l>e 
effaced  by  education  or  cnstom?  9S; 
why  not  more  lustrous  in  children 
and  illiterates  than  In  adults  and 
liUralif  98:  may  be  obscured  but 
not  effaced,  98;  not  creatures  of 
prejudice,  98;  reduce  to  fltat  prin- 
ciples, 99;  "it  is  impossible  lor  a 
thing  (o  be  and  not  to  be;  "  Is  this 
among?  IDO:  '  impost bility '  and 
'  Identity '  among.  100 ;  '  being,' 
'  possibility,  and  '  identity  '  among, 
100;  '  whole  Is  greater  than  its  part.' 
Locke  denies  its  place  among,  102; 
'  God  should  be  woishlpped  '  among, 
lOQ;  idea  ot  virtue  among,  104;  are 
they  In  mind  as  memories?  106; 
defined,  106;  may  lead  to  laziness. 

[travelled  1^  discernment,  143. 

,262. 

Innovation,  mnst  guard  against  ambi- 
tion to  make,  99. 

IiiKn'ibilla  corpora.  3;  ingredUntia 
pereeptiomuii  conftuarum.  3. 

Insensible  perception,  basis  of  relation 
between  sensible  qualities,  00. 

Instant,  defined,  15S. 

Instinct,  iu  ethics,  86;  not  always 
practical,  8T;  its  principles  become 
conclusions  of  natural  light,  88 ; 
its  principles  proved  by  reason,  88: 
{It  iialHrfl)  Inclines  custom  to  good 
side,  00;  establishes  tradition  of  ei- 
istenceol  God,  90;  gives  affectionate 
feeling  between  members  ot  epeclen, 
90,91:  what?  391;  even  in  man ,  Wl . 

Instincts,  sometimes  hard  to  distin- 
guish from  customs,  96;    their 


Inno 


ot,  1 


be 


sought,  lOT. 
Intellection,  what?  1T8. 
"  Intellectual  System  of  Universe,"  W. 
Intention.  16a 
Intentional  species,  an,  381, 
Interjection,  says  all  in  a  word.  3(18. 
Intnitlon,  a  certain  knowledge  >>y,  401 ; 

primitive  truths  known  by.  404. 
Invention,  5S6. 
frii'eittioMe  la  piii  vaga,  employed  in 

the  spiritual  world,  .136. 
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Ik  visible 
tnvolunUry,  deSaed,  1T7. 
In  (i  u«do,  aditresHcd  by  lialiBti  to  gal- 
lows, 93. 
Irish,  2gH. 

laggon  Is  in  rect»Dg1e,  Stitt. 
3o)io.Sl..feeitaurHfn,(Xa. 

Joy  dHliQBd,  ITl,  173 :  and  telk-lty,  S7 ; 

and  BBdueBH.  arisu  from  preTaleoce 

of  pleaaure  or  pain,  311. 
iliuli;mem,  wliat?  l-U;   dlstlngfaiabed 

from  mind,  144:  [alae,  209;  reaaona 

of,  aw  ;  Day  of,  25*. 
Jur»  tiiD.qiii  uiilur,  ntmliii  facil  ia- 

JiiriscolisultB,  boiiiniiC  o[,  !ll ;  a  rule  of, 
493;  JH™mentoor,B38. 

iliu  accrescendl,  434. 

Javenal  quoted,  91. 

Kepler,  133,  ASl. 

Kerkrlng,  345. 

Knowledge,  our  preMnt,  besl,  337. 328 ; 
can  go  on  to  inftiiite.  SSS :  of  body,  a 
perfect,  perbnpa  possible,  338:  em- 
pirical, bow  asetul,  373:  of  truth, 
what?  3Sn,  40U:  a  particular  sl^Ifi- 
cation  ol,  397;  a  ^neial  aittnilica- 
llon  o[,397, 398 ;  confused  perceplinn 
Id  empirical,  40D:  of  hjpotliBtlcHi 
truths,  ideas  In,  400;  of  truth.  Its 
Goulrot,  400,  401 ;  as  actual  and 
haliitual.  401 ;  habitual,  its  employ- 
ment and  Improvement,  401.  402; 
two  iu>rli  of.  tu^eated,  402:  latiii- 
tlve.  404,  410^  demonstrative,  what? 
Ill ;  iipinlon,  perhaps  nut,  417 :  sea- 
slllve,  417,  419:  sensitive,  its  certi- 
tude, 430:  oerUiii,  430:  probable, 
430 :  clearness  of.  related  to  elear- 
uess  of  Ideas,  133;  extent  of,  43:<: 
notalways  intuitive,  433:  not  always 
demonstrative,  423:  sensllivo,  lim- 
Iteii,  123:  sensitive,  more  limited 
than  ideas,  423:  Bonsltive,  can  be  ei- 
tendHl.  433,  434;  In  vouruMid  ideas, 
424;  lla  limits  preaenlBd,4:t2:oI  real 
exlitehce.  439 ;  dlliicultipB  Iti  the  way 
uf.  439,  440;  of  boiltes  and  spirits. 
441;  have  ideas  fur.  411;  lack  tacU 
for,  441  .  lack   aciiieiie&s  cif  senses 


for,  441 :  though  i^oncerned  enlirely 
with  ideas  may  have  certainly.  445: 
certainty  of.  suggested  criteria  at, 
445;  mathematical,  real  th 
fouuded  on  ideas,  44ti:  Is  of 
eral  or  particular  truths.  4S3 
general  Irottis  best  conceived  b)' 
help  of  words,  4S3:  certainly  of. 
4M;  when  self-evident,  464:  order 
of,  469;  particular,  or  ol  facta  illt- 
tirignislied  from  universal  and  nt 
■ary.4T0:  appellaiioDBof.  poauhitli; 
of  their  eiienelon,  Gi;i:  commeneM 
in  particular  propositions  ?  317 ;  eiu- 
ploymeut  of  lunemonii:  maziuu  in, 

by  Induction.  51B:  what  cooducas.ln 
the  extension  of.  53T :  mediate  idtas, 
their  place  In,  637;  neither  wholly 
necessary,  dot  wholly  voluntar;, 
G2H:  divine,  intuitive,  ST4:  angelic 
and  beatlBed,  .'174. 
..w.ilr«ui..  43,71. 


Kora 


a  the  Trill' 


"  L  "  employed  to  signify  gtutle  inave- 

ment,  300. 
Labadists.  Ii03. 

I^bb^,  Father,  bis  language. 393. 
*■  IJibyrlnth.  aict  rfc  compo^ilioiic  iwii. 

Lalilia  and  gaudimn  cnni pared.  173. 

lADgnage.  Locke  oo.  fi:  tropical  use 
of.  must  be  nuarded,  371,  373:  ari|!<- 
nates  In  desire  or  twInKWHlersIood. 

tunes.  3H7;  place  of  general  terD» 
in,  388;  study  (it,  reveals,  not  lU 
origin  of  ideas,  but  the  history  «l 
their  discovery,  289:  primitive  fwi 
ot,  397 :  German  likely  the  prlioi- 
tive?  398, 
Languages,  have  altered,  394;  bun 
common  roots.  397:  Keltic.  UUn, 
and  Greek,  bave  common  eriflri. 
307;  a  primitive  element  In  all. ix; 
abov,-  the  oriRJn  and  migration  "I 
nations.  3o;i,  SOi ;  iiest  mirmn  tl 
liunian  mlnd,3G8:  practical  bni  a"< 


t.oogk 


convey  diflBraat  Ideas,  371 ;  of  world 
will  floBll;  be  lednced  lo  grsmmsi 
and  dletfoDBry,  372;  will  be  bettei 
known  with  incraua  o[  knowledge 
o(  mind,  3TS. 
XAtenn  Council,  581. 

KAW  of  CODtlDUlty,  SO. 

lAW,  diTlne,  302 ;  natural,  262,  48T ; 
potitive.  9i2, 

Lew,  civil,  'HSi;  D[  raputatlon,  improp- 
erly ■ocalled,262 ;  described,  261 ;  iU 
reformation  needed,  2M,  203 ;  a  pre- 
cept of  wisdom  or  of  tbe  science  of 
happiness,  391. 

Laws,  three  sorts,  MCordil^  to  Locke, 
261, 

Leander  and  Hero,  211. 

Leaves,  no  two  alike,  340. 

Leenwenhock,  346. 

Legislator,  not  implied  in  all  natural 
rewards  and  punisbmeDU,  94. 

Leibnitz,  his  theich  of  Locke's  Essay 
in  "  Monatllcbe  Ausing,"  T;  bints 
at  a  more  complete  reply,  T :  delays 
therein,  H;  was  !«  be  in  form  of 
dialogue,  9;  unflnished,9;  his  esti- 
mate of  Locke's  Essay,  10, 13;  turns 
to  Theodtc^,  10;  Raspe  publishes 
reply.  10;  differs  from  Locke  as 
Plato  from  Aristotle.  10:  thinks  soul 
not  a  "tabula  raio,"  but  that  it 
lisa  principles,  11 ;  truth  has  other 
foundations  than  eiperieoce,  11; 
credits  Locke  with  an  approach  to 
hia  views,  II,  46;  re^rds  bodies  as 
always  in  motion,  11 :  on  axioms, 
13:  ou  logic.  12;  ou  nominal  and  real 
being,  12;  on  the  Infinite,  12;  his 
explanation  cil  Locke's  aversion  tn 
the  doctrine  that  principles  are  born 
witb  119. 1.1;  his  first  principles,  1.3; 
differs  frum  Locke  on  the  soul  ever 
thinking,  16;  how  he  differentiates 
his  system  from  that  ol  Locke,  42: 
on  German  philology,  301. 
Iclbnitz's  system,  gives  a  new  aspect 
to  Interior  of  things,  6i>;  unites 
different  schools,  66;  explains  union 
ol  tout  and  body,  66;  gives  true 
principle  of  things,  66;  is  simple. 
66;  1«  uniform.  66;  explains  laws  uf 
nature,  66;  how  characterized.  6M. 


Leine,  the  river,  w 

30B. 


e,  300, 


Lelpeic  AcU,  266. 

Lemma,  what?  113. 

Lemnlus,  Levlnui,  his  monster,  448. 

Length,  an  idea  of  determinate,  not 
in  mind,  149,  ISO;  preserved  only 
by  real  measures,  ISO;  pyramid  to 
serve  as  standard,  ISO;  pendulum 
measures,  ISO. 

Lentulus,  30H. 

Lerins.  Vincent  de,  617. 

Lessius,  153. 

Lethargy,  166.  .    ,,, 

Liars  who  contradict  thenselves  uni- 
versally obnoxious,  23,  77. 

Licetiis,  351 . 

Life,  a  good  one  preferable  to  a  bad, 
apart  from  eternal  felicity,  217; 
Epicurean  doctriue,  even  apart  from 
felicity,  not  most  reasonable,  217: 
Indeflnlte  ideas  of.  388;  notion  of, 
Is  accompanied  by  perception  in 
the  soul.  3SH ;  of  man,  that  It  should 
be  a  dre^m.  not  ImpoMible  meta- 
pbyslcally,  but  rationally.  422 ;  even 
if  a  dream,  does  not  deceive,  since 
its  pbenumena  are  in  reliable  series, 
422. 

light,  why  referred  to  fire,  133;  rel- 
ative to  suitable  orKans.  133;  like 
sugar,  140;  Arialotle's  deHuition  of. 
321. 

Light, Internal, Hhat?2a.599;  opposed 
by  pereeptlonH  of  aense,  98 ;  is  source 
of  science,  law,  and  morals,  98;  ilH 
struggle  with  perception  of  sense 
deHcrlbed  in  Scripture  and  ancient 
and  modern  philoso|)hers,  (t8;  dulleil 
by  sense  and  custom,  98;  — natural. 
74. 

UghU.  first,  499. 

Li<jiiu>,i  lU-phrilicuiH.  432. 

Lingua  Francu.  233;  Zerga.Za. 

Lion, known  by  claw,  357;  its  deriva- 
tion. ;!00,  ;H)1. 

Dpeniua,  G-Ji;. 

Dvy.  his  ace 
nary,  543. 

Locke,  John,  bis  Essay  concernjnt! 
human  understanding,  4;  denies  in- 
nate Ideas.  4 ;  declines  reply  lo  Leib- 


baltles   irna).'!- 
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nltE'K  criticism  on  his  Enuy,  G:  on 
axlomB.  13;  on  logic,  1^;  on  ihe 
Infiiiile,  IS;  bis  i-baoge  iif  view  on 
Newton's  tlieory  of  grnvllntloD,  12: 
bolh  asssyer  &nd  traasmuter,  I'J;  In 
Ills  view  of  refleotlcin  relaxes  IiIh  doc- 
trine abont  Innate  Ideas.  Ifi;  deoles 
anything  vlrlnal  Inua.  4ti;  believes 
that  mind  does  not  always  Ihllik, 
47;  his  antagonlBin  to  Innate  princi- 
ples explained,  Tl. 
Logic.  ItH  [ruItlulDess,  12;  valuable, 
18 ;  full  of  trutlis  wbicb  can  only  be 
proved  by  innate  principles,  44;  a 
natural,  88;  bas  it  helped  to  main- 
tain tlie  obscurity  of  words,  378; 
i|[noraDce  of ,  accounts  for  inaccurate 
use  of  terms,  379 ;  as  mucb  a  demon- 
strative Bcieuce  aamalbematlcs,  414 ; 
III  geometers  but  a  part  of  general, 
114 ;  of  probabilities  suggested,  541 ; 
chains  or  reasouiog  in,  whence  their 
I'omplexlty.  IHJl ;  laws  of.  principles 
of  good  sense  reduced  to  writing, 
002;  a  severe,  not  necevsarily  scho- 
lastic, needed  in  practical  delibera- 
tions, fkill ;  because  men  reason 
without  artificial,  does  not  prove  lis 
inutility,  0(13;  its  scholastic  forms 
iuconveulent,  ,V>4;  have  its  rules 
entire  sway  In  probable  questions? 
BUS.  566;  uf  the  probable.  Cardan 
on,  StiB;  a  sublime,  suggested,  to 
which  common  l<  but  as  alpliabei, 
066;  lis  possible  improvement.  06fi; 
Hooker  upon  its  improvement.  96G; 
a*  a  universal  mathematics,  069;  In 
what  particulars  reason  needs  It. 
071);  not  needed  in  Intuitive  knowl- 
edge, S74 ;  what  it  ramprises.  6SI ;  Us 

t(32;  Includes  arleg  ilieendi,  622;  its 
boundaries  indeHnite,  eS2;  discur- 
sive, 623;  raedlrinal.fiai. 
I^iglcal  form  reveals  force  of  argu- 

I^nibards.  brotbers  ot  Ibe,  44!). 

Ixit,  man's,  a  groand  of  praise  rather 

than  complaint,  4^. 
Loubere,  M.  de  la,  60. 

Louis  le  Debunnalre,  the  osib  of,  VM. 
l»ve.    what?  IHT,  V^\    exteusloo   of 


term,  168;  of  complacency,  lOM;  I 

benevolence,  llitf;  iliaiat«reated.  Idl 
Lucau,  a  sally  o(  his  criticised.  lU- 
Lucian.  bit  ■'  True  History,"  XV. 
Ludulphe,  TO. 
Lully.  Raymond,  RK1. 
Luaafija.aiH. 
Luue.  its  quodratnre  by  Hippocrllo, 

537 ;  atlora  employed  in  Its  qsadM- 

ture.  527. 
Lutheran  view  of  Eiicbarlst.  6)1.  ti 
Luthenulsm,  name  disapproved,  M. 
"  Lux  in  Tenebrls,"  604. 
Lux  of  the  Rabbis,  243. 
Lynx,  iu  derivation,  Wl. 
Lysimachia,  267. 


Magnetology.  a  si-ience.  .'i33. 

Magnitude,  2fi8. 

MagotB.  343,  343. 

Mail,  its  equivalents  in  Gerronai  9lii>; 
Its  derivation.  3o7;  Its  elliptic  <m, 
366. 

Malotrn,  Abbot,  351 

Man,  should  neeall  an  irratioDaknsi- 
ure  Inhuman  form  a?  314; shnnldH 
call  a  parrot  dtHcoursing  phlloso^i' 
cally  ai'244;  requires  not  merely  m- 
soning  soul,  but  someibing  of  fiinr' 

notbea  machine,  :£46;  asocial  b«iM[< 
285;  his  speech  tlie  instrniDeiit . 
bond  of  society,  285;  bo*  the  m 
is  arrived  at.  310;  what  creslnm 
maybe  so  called.  »42;  delinlUoni; 
at  once  real  and  m>minal,  M3;  u 
rational  animal  has  yet  been  loend 
with  a  body  differing  marh  tm 
that  of,  Xil:   definitions  of.  Aris- 
totle's, 384;  definitions  of,  Ptati 
3H4 ;  a  working  definition  of,  391,3 
tbe  must  stupid.  mor«  rational  ll 
Ibe  most  spiritual  beast, ua. U3. . 
vantage  of  his  position  on  the  giein. 
676. 
Man-ness  IVfiomniiiU),  309, 
"  Mansions  "  applied  to  planet*,  51*. 
Manual  arts,  their  principles  should  kt 
taught  by  scholars,  628, 
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limes  employed  oat  of  seaBon,  4$ll; 
Identical,  not  nngator;.  490;  their 
use.  4!ll ;  Beml-ldentfcal,  tbelr  use, 
492;  by  mauy  regu^ed  as  biuii  of 
kaovledge,  617 ;  relieve  memory, 
SIT;  not  arrlred  at  by  Induction, 
017;  are  present  ImpKdtly  In  eiam- 
ple8,M8:  ei)at  In  mtnda  of  all  men, 
fits;  llieir  corlainty  dependent  on 
crimpaTisiiii  of  ideas,  611<;  niuet  not 
lie  aasumed  gratU.  niH :  burrowed  by 
subaltern  eclenoes  from  superior  in 
whluh  ibey  have  been  proved,  511>: 
accepted  proviBlonally.  520. 

Medlelne.theantiquillesof.imporliiut, 
:IT1,  'JJ2;  improbability  or  a  better 
Hcience  u(.  Hi;  bod  use  of  lenns  io, 
4V1:  wel l-detai led  observal ions  desir- 
able In, 4»<l;  asanlodicla1term,ti27. 

Meditation,  166. 

"  Meditationes  de  Cogniliune,  Veri- 
tate,  ei  Ideis,"  3, 14. 

Mritiiii  Irrmiiiat  often  Nufticlenl,  481. 

Meglddo.  battle  of.  547, 

Meier,  (^rard.  philologist,  XH. 

Melnnchtlion,  his  views  or  Eucharist. 
612. 

■■  M€molres  de  Tr^voux,"  902. 

Memory. and  reminiBcenre,  77  ;  effects 
■If  former  impreBaiona  wllhnut,  106; 
lan.iM:  after 


,'.i4H:   I 


a  timi 

and  internal,  cannot  dereive,  248 
mediate  anil  external,  raav,  348; 
Its  fallibility.  403:  an  illuMration 
of,  from  keeping  arconntB  of  Hartx 
mines.  4on;  how  Leibnitz  applied 
laws  of,  In  keeping  accounts,  403; 
its  functions.  .M3;  Its  llmltalloDS, 
.114 
Hen,  deprived  of  a|>eech  nae  other 
general  Bijtns.  14.^^:  with  tails,  .W; 
distribution  of  beard  among,  341 ; 
u  deceive  and  be  deceived, 


3B!I. 


[MS. 


Manage,  hlsabbot  of  Saint  Martin, 

Merrurea  Galans.  438. 

Xiri.  Chevalier  de.  hli  "  Agremeng," 

S39.  [49S. 

Ibtapbysic,  a  real,  being  esEabliahed, 
Metaphysics,  abstracts  of,  teach  only 

vordi,4S3;  the  most  general  science 


according  U>  Aristotle,  490;  ettus, 

bow  related  to,  49S. 
HetempHycboeis,  53,  68. 
MicrowHipe,  337,  228;    ils   use  recoD- 

mended.  S53. 
yiiicpir,  tA,  not  lo  be  neglected.  51. 
Milky  Way,  Democrittu'  correcl  at- 

mise  regarding,  277. 
Hill,  why  unconscious  iif  its  eoatiit- 

Hind,  ihiugs  may  be  in,  of  wbkb  one 
is  not  always  conBclouB,;n;  mif  ub 
neceHaary  Ideas  from  itself,  7N;  bu 
more  than  mere  passive  capacity  fa 
rei'eiving  impressions,  80;  li  not  u 
wax  or  tablet,  80;  and  jndxmni. 
distinguished,  144;  are  its  idtat  "I 
Itself  no  clearer  than  Ils  idtu  ol 
substance'?  226;    the   Snpremt  mi 


Unive 


I.  Si6. 


Miracles,  not  to  be  recnrrtd  lo  is  n 
nary  way  of  nature,  fiS;  accepttdui 
despite  of  analogy,  SEht;  rrluwdbr 
Christ,  when  ?  606. 
Miraculous,  its  use  in  philoeoplii,  El- 
Mirror,  knowledge  of  its  conslrnctiia 
as  affecting  rays  of  light,  an  illustn- 
tion  of  Interior  coDStltntion  of  sub- 
stance and  Its  relation  to  qsiliii«i 
4.18. 
Misery,  what?  200. 
Miied. conclnsion, 84;  modes. acqiund 
by  obserratlon ,  322 ;  modes,  icqninJ 
by  invention,  222:  modes,  acqiiind 
by  explaining    terms.  222;    maia. 
acquired  in  dreaming  and  rtnriri 
223,223;  modes,  are  they  ml  ?  SS; 
modes,  do  we  always  change  ipedn 
of,  with  change  of  aeonstltnenl  idfi. 
38.1. 
Miila  imper/ecle,  361. 
Mode,  a  geometrical,  may  be  reltrnd 

to  specific  essences,  38K. 
Modes,  the,  according  lo  Lockt.  1. 
their  kinds, S;  wliat7148;  msjofil; 
of,  not  simple,  164;  mixed,  vhu' 
221;  how  distinguished  from  M* 
of  sabBtance,  221;  dependent  M 
mind,  2T6;  must  be  possible  •^ 
campattble.  2T6;  may  be  nat  "B- 
dents,  2TT  ;  Ingredients  of,  ■dbK  ^ 
c«>m$OBBlble,277;  ImpoaslUe, (•> t^^ 


attribute    distin- 


mln&tlDg  between  a 
presented  to  him  lor 
tter  obtaining  siKht, 
I  Dioptric,  484. 

17. 

of.  101 ;  BubBtsntiBl 
;  maw,  SOT;  how  the 
■ :  Bayle's  objection 
or  ;  oHglaBla  from 
1  on  Him,  Sll ;  the 
"  incompreheDHlble, 
r  vail  on  a  continual 
lovtrine  of,  evideiil 

izug,"  5;  Leibnitz's 
'b  essay  In.  T,  2li-38. 
.  be  debased,. 6TS. 
possess  organs  of 


.    pofisesaion  of  rea- 

w   presumplions  of 

I4S;  we  save  It  from 

ntc  uncertainty.  449^ 

thing,  44U. 

S,  34».  3,-»,  351,3S^; 

onil[scuHsed,3:t9. 

o  fourth  figure,  nei. 


Ilia  saying,  ST4. 
Bit  reality,  329;    re- 
{B"by  Jurisconsults, 


f ,  demonstrable,  Sft ; 


laws  of,  their  violation  dues  not 
disprove  them  to  be  Innate,  93;  ob- 
scured by  excesses.  93;  their  neces- 
sity Dot  demonstrated  as  It  ought  to 
be,  93;  Its  principal  polnl  Qod's  so- 
cial connection  with  us.  Z4T;  partly 
founded  In  reason,  partly  In  experi- 
ence and  disposition,  392 ;  "  the  New 
Hypothesis"  lays  deep  the  founda- 
tions of.  133;  coualderation  of  goods 
of  lite  conduces  to,  433;  Its  questions 
can  be  decided  as  incontestably  as 
those  of  mathematlcH.  433 ;  diagrams 
proposed  In,  43fi;  defioltlona  invalu- 
able in,  43!> :  algebra  may  lialp,  43B ; 
Welgel's  diagrams  to  Illustrate,  430 ; 
are  Its  problems  simpler  than  those 
of  geometry.  4;i6?  Ideas  of,  ate  the; 
of  human  InventloD.  446 ;  the  proper 
science  of  all  men,  S23, 

More,  Henry,  liT ;  his  "aerial  vehi- 
cles." ;)80;  hia  "Hylarchic  princi- 
ple." 382. 

Hoses,  37. 

Motion,  in  Arislotle,  174  :  by  physical 
impulse  and  by  thought.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable in  eitbei  instance?  332;  Its 
transference  as  an  accident  not  con- 
ceivable. 232:  amount  of.  lost  In 
impact  of  bodies,  232. 

Motions,  never  lost,  24;  become  indls- 
tinguinhable.  2Si  according  to  Aris- 
totle, 174,  320;  real  phenomena, 
219;  image  of  action,  219;  motlvity. 
220;  laws  of,  derived  from  a  cause 
superior  to  matter,  233;  produred 
by  thought,  no  Idea  or  experience 
of,  233. 

Motive,  the  present  and  the  sensory 
furnish  a  stronger,  than  the  future 
and  reasonable,  92. 

Mouton,  ISO. 

Murder,  its  degrees  employed  to  Illus- 
trate how  mUed  modes  change  in 
species  with  change  of  a  constituent 
idea,  38S. 

MiisibUH,  Jean,  fiWI:  "Use  of  Reason 
in  Theology,"  087, 088. 

Mussels,  perception  In.  142. 

Name,  why  not  given  to  murder  at  an 
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Naines,  family,  2M,  2D9 ;  buw  beBUHVed 
on  tribes.  251) ;  Improper  iise  of,  gives 
rlHv  to  coufiulon  (ubscurity)  of 
Ideas,  208.  3T1 ;  bow  they  sbonld  be 
emplojTHl,  371 ;  a  particular  ooe  tor 
ev^b  thing  Impossible,  WT  ;  suchmol- 
Upllcic;  would  baffle  the  end  of  lan- 
jfiiage.  IIOT:  such  multiplicity  would 
not  I'ltend  our  knowledge.  30T ; 
pmper.  their  use,  3U7  :  have  uanally 
been  appellations  at  first,  307;  uf 
species,  how  given.  3()H;  Urst  used 
by  youug  children  personal,  309; 
tbeir  Influence,  328;  of  snbstances 
say  more  than  defluitiou,  393,  391. 

Narqunla,  2!)3. 

Nations,  common  oiigin  of,  29T. 

Natural  llgbt,  3li.  38,  8(j,  8B,  8!l, !«.  96. 

atff. 

Naturally,  or.  "  In  llie  order  of  nat- 
ure," defined,  HO,  lit. 

Nature,  questioning.  18;  makes  nn 
leaps,  60:  of  things  und  of  wind 
agree,  74;  labors  lo  put  hersel/ 
mure  at  her  ease,  1!M ;  a  jjcmxI  econo- 
mist, :1SC;  grand  in  effects,  gparini; 
In  oanses,  3Sfi;  proceeds  byshortoat 
patlut,  484;  its  order,  not  of  meta- 
physical necessity,  T-BZ;  Kroimdcdln 
Kood  pleasure  of  God.  083;  may  de- 
viate therefore  tot  superior  reiiBons 

Nauile',  OHO. 
NaadeauH,  S80. 

NebncliadDozzar,  IMA.  [486, 

A'eqiiitalleriiadumnofiofliicupMior, 

NecesHary.  idea  of,  (aundrd  on  pre- 

samptioo  of  Qod's  reasniiabls  im- 

mntablllty.  ISO. 

Necessary    truth,  when    possible    to 

te.  3;  what?  4,326. 

e  iiiedi j,  (130 ;  Pracepti.  0X1. 
Neaesalty,  never  proved  by  experience. 
22;  when  thought  wan  ting,  183;  w' 
couipulaiou,  182: when  restraint,] 
tif  geometrical  and  melapliysicnii 
sequences,  IBH;  does  not  enter  I 
pliysioal   and   moral  conaeqiienees, 
'  "0  contiugeni-y,  183; 
»  deierminali'in,  18:1. 
Nead,  art  of  thinking  in  time  of,  314. 
'   ""     >M.,lili. 


III. 
.Via*,  elliptic  use  of,  31 
Kimit,  In  Vergil,  698. 
Ifodutin  »cirjio,  460. 
Nomenclator,     330 ;     an    illastnud. 

printed  at  Nuremberg.  390, 
Nominalists,  1T8,  G33 ;  seemed  loDlJl 

nature  seem  stingy,  3S<>. 
Xoniiiiali,  Id  Roman  law.  3U0.  agt  o 

puberty,  an  example  o(.  360. 
Non-appearance,    not    equiTaleni  u 


500.  flOl. 
--  Nothing  in  OH  1>Dt  ot  what  «e  I 

been  formerly  coascious,"  46. 
Notion,  what?  221,  233.  493;  Ibe  tnt 

luark  ot  a  clear  and  distinct.  Si. 

the  word  dlscossed.  339. 
Notoriety,  as  evidence,  938. 
"Nonveaux  Essals,"  tbeir  ori^,  Jit. 
"  Nouvelles    de    la     Republiqae   dn 

Letttee,"  50. 
Kovelle  of  Boiardo,  3J». 
NugatoriK,  490. 
Number,  320:   knowledge  ot.  BOt  b 

animals,  ItQ;  ideas  prcdae  la,  \9I. 

has  no  minimum  in  eititni,  IW;  o>>- 

lective  Idea  In,  160;  memoir '".U"; 

does  not  depend  an  imagiuilioB.in: 

ahort   metliods   in,   desirable.  370; 

prime,  how  to  recogni7.e  eauly.sn- 
"  Number.  The  great,"  argument  (no. 

61T. 

Dates.  IIS. 

Oath  cannot  fix  opinion,  thoogta  it  ml 

teaching.  019. 
Obediential  power.  42K. 
Obreptlou,  270. 
Occam,  5B8. 

Occult  qualities.  63,  AM.  431. 
Ocker,  303,  .'W, 
lEcnmenical  conndls  preaerred  Um 

error  as  lo  doctrine,  HIS. 
Old  man  of  the  mountain.  IM. 
OldenbnrRh.  938;  Coont  of,  ■» 
"One  and  one  nuiko  two,"  ad 

tjon,  not  an  axlORi,  ^ 


"  One  mod  tvo  an  three,"  171. 

Opal,  432. 

(^aion.  the  perceptloD  al  t  trutb.  93 ; 
Dsturkl.  the  perEeptlou  ol  an  ttmate 
trntli,  92;  its  value  in  suppi>rt  of 
truth,  330;  freedoni  of,  what?  6S1: 
how  acqatied,  KM>. 

Oplnlona.  voluntary  Indirectly,  528; 
theoretic,  their  practk-al  IntlueDce. ' 
J33 ;  how  thej  spread ,  535. 

OppoaltioQ,  between  llie  individual  and 
(he  public  an  evil,  620 1  between 
sects,  an  evil,  iTJO;  oltan  an  ai-cldent 
III  party  rather  than  result  of  rea- 
Booed  cunvtclion,  ti20. 

"Opposite  angles  made  by  tnlerser- 
tUm  o(  two  straight  lines  BB  equal": 
is  Ihls  truth  innate?  tOS. 

OiKii.'a,  may  be  learned  by  the  blind, 
HO:  (nunded  on  maxim  thai  nature 
pru<»!eda  by  the  ihorlest  paths.  4M. 

OrarleH.  internal,  derived  [ri>ni  early 


0,-ci 


1,  4T9. 


Order.  Ifmpon  ret  imtura.  «3  ;of  analy 
sU,  clilTerent  From  that  of  occaslriQ, 
•230:  the  natural  illalingulshed  from 
the  historical,  470. 

Orders  of  Rome,  have  narrower  rules 
than  their  Churrh,  ^19. 

Orii^n  ol  Ideas,  nut  prelimiuary  in 
philosnpliy.  13. 

Oalensives,  the.  491. 

OstrariBm .  22S. 

Otfried,  gospel  nt.  2m. 

Ourang-outaag,  mau  may  become  as 
Mupid  as.  yet  prewrve  rational  soul, 
3W:  illnstrative  of  linman  fomi 
without  human  soul.  244. 

Outlines,  Impression  uti  empty  tablets 
ot  mtod,  a  thing  of  self -percept  Ion, 


Pain,  and  pin,  relation  between,  I'CI; 
why  referred  to  b»dy?  ia.1;  rudi- 
B  venls  o[,  their  place  in  our  welfare. 
^^JTO.lTl;  iDolndes  apperception,  IM; 
^LfMl^iinconscioDS.  mi;  whnt?S(U; 
^^*  feeling  of  Imperfection.  301, 

Anting,  de<'eivei  by  metonymy  and 


metapbor.  \Xt ;  in  freaeo,  some  good 
things  like,  ITS;  a.  which  was  only 
iDtelligibie  when  looked  at  through 
a  cylindrical  mirror,  369. 

Pajon,  596. 

Pallium,  391. 

Pandects.  39(1,  41.'i :  similarity  ot  style 
among  aothars  far  separated  in  time, 
4111. 

Pappus,  573 ;.  on  analysis,  621.  5S5. 

Parabola,  bow  one  may  add  to  his  Idea 
of,  without  ciutngiag  its  ooncealed 
const) I ul ion,  3H6. 

Parallel  lines,  (heir  definitions,  318. 

Paralogisms  often  dei>endent  on  a»- 
Bomptioas,  481. 

Paralytic,  could  learn  geometry,  139. 

Parrhenia,  vafipvrla,  333. 

Parricide  as  a  possible  I 

Parrot  who  talked  philoBO|>hy.  would 
it  be  a  parrut  ?  344. 

Parrots,  poaseas  words  without  organs 
o(  speech,  'iST. 

Parlm  extra  parlei,  lll.f. 

Particles,  what?  364;  tlieir  use.  3U4: 
not  absolutely  necessary,  %4  ;  their 
explanation,  366,  3117;  may  connect 
parts  of  an  idea,  364 ;  sbonld  be  in- 
vestigated, 368;  catalogues  of,  3t0; 
concealed  in  infteetiunsof  uouns  and 
verbs.  3GG:  best  explained  liy  para- 
pbrase,  36T  ;  byelllpsiaequal  locotn- 


Particular  prapoeltiuiis  appear 

venal  affirmations.  .'MH. 
Pascal,  on   calculations   of   chances, 

Fassab,  Hebrew.  361. 

Passion,  how  controlled.  307 ;  or  pas- 
sive power  discuased.  318;  towards 
Imperfection,  319;  when  it  is  con- 
losed.  a  step  towards  pain.  £19. 

Passioas.  whence  ?  Iii7 :  what  ?  172 ;  af- 
fect body,  173 :  can  be  maalereij,  'Sf! ; 
their  illogical  inHnence.  6)4,  tU3. 

"  Paler,  space  of,"  Ii78. 

"  Patience,  forced,"  of  soul,  49li. 

Paul,  St..  43.  133. 

PbuIus,  juriaconsnll,  his  rnle.  486. 

Pearls  of  Sliisius,  geometric  figures 
about  which  mncli  was  known  before 
tlicy  wre  taund  to  be  cubic  parabii- 
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1i.1da,  387 :  or  ibe  lines  ol  the  coble 
l>HnilHil&,  4115. 

fens,  Ihniwlnt;.  ngalnst  pliu.  SOR. 

Pellsson.  sm,  R'H. 

Pcudulum,  employ  ad  to  lu  ens  lire 
length,  130.  IStij  calleil  in  German. 
'■  unruA*,"  171. 

Peao.mi. 

PtiMet  volanlet,  183, 

Perceptions,  exist  loo  feeble  to  be  re- 
membered :  illnstrBtian  of,  3t ;  if  we 
did  not  alwayv  have,  roulti  not  be 
wakeil  f ruDi  ^eep.  34 ;  illnstraliou  of 
innii  waked  byMveral  vnfcee.aot  b; 
000,  24:  never  lust,  29:  become  in- 
dlatluguisbHble  b;  composftinn,  2»\ 
wilhiiut  apperpeptloa  inflnite,  47 ; 
renions  why  we  may  not  be  eoiisnious 
•if,  47,  48;  in»an»ible,  Ibeir  efttcary, 
[cirm  liDspea  of  qualllles.  48:  ron- 
nect  eaoh  being  with  rest  of  uii<- 
vBtse,  4«:  make  present  big  with 
Future,  anit  laden  with  past,  48; 
iiiseDsible,  explain  Pro-establisbed 
Harmony,  49 ;  inseuslble.  render 
death  a  sleep,  411;  insensible,  con- 
stitDte  sameness  of  Individual.  4'J; 
insennlble,  Iheir  determining  intln- 
ence,4fl;  and.objects,  their  relations 
ncil  arbitrary,  ISO;  Insensible,  give 
rlite  Id  ootlueable  perceptions,  SO; 
InBenslhle,  nf  uw  In  pnenmatolngy. 
.W;  insensible,  expMn  why  souls  are 
never  perfectly  alike,  ftO.  S2:  noi 
perceived   nr   remembered,   known 

them  while  luleep,  11^;  niinnle, 
mental,  i hough  not  pereeptible, 
hare  efTects.  Ill) :  an  premeditated 
actions,  result  of  minute.  110;  thence 
L'listomi,  im;  thence  pHH"li>n!i.  110: 
these  In  morals,  wbal  I'orpuscles  are 
in  physics,  I  ID;  preveot  IndlSerettce 
In  moral  acttona,  116;  incline  with- 
out necessitating,  IKI;  of  whiob  nut 
conscions,  121,  ISA;  defined,  VSb; 
animals  have,  l.'»:  have  we,  iincon- 
i«(inusly7  136:  mind  passive  in,  13.1; 
Locke  denies  unconscious.  136;  in 
planta,  141,  14S;  of  Imageii,  142,143; 
feeble.  In  ofster  and  mussel,  142: 
tierer   wilbuul   minute,  \\Vi\    nine 


indifferent   to   us,    li!T:    coafuscd,   < 
advaulages    of,    ITO ;      peroeplible 
only  in  mass,  196;    pertain  to  all 
the  entelechles,  218;   in  enthusiast, 
697.  , 

Perfection,  man's  highest,  in  search 
for  Irne  happiness,  200. 

Perfections,  certain,  bring  greater 
perfections,  206,  209. 

PeTlpBletlRS,i>6;  obseure,  3T8 ;  on  ran- 
faction  and  condensation.  124:  Itell 
ten  predicaments,  380. 

Perpetual   mechanical   movetnenl 
of  an  "apparent  id 


Penlans.  doubts  about  the  hltturyof 

the.  MS. 
Persliu  quoted.  372. 
Person,  Us  content  aceordlnftoLotto 

34.'t. 
Per«onB,  c.an  there  be  two  Mth  MM 

immaterial  HubstuiMf  318. 
Peruvians,  their  craeltjr,  86. 
Pelronlus,    "  adoleaetnitt   in   tatsli' 

ilailitKimm  fieri,"  482. 
Phndo,  Plato's,  ITO. 
Phantasms,  459;  sentitlve,  499;  tfo^ 

term  for  "secondary  quatltln"  of 

"sensitive    ideas,"   498:  cenrii«<I. 

cannot  abide  it  distinguished  inm 

lugredleuls,  409. 
Phantoms  of  sense  opposed  M  pun 

Ideas,  78. 
Phnnalia  I.  138, 144. 
PbilaleiUfs,   why  the  name  mu  » 

sumed,  tiS, 
Philanthropy  deShed,  ^1. 
Philology.  373. 
"  PhlloBopbia  Mosaic*,''  63. 
Philosophy,  practical,  esi :  as  an  indi- 

cial  term,fi27;  inttortuctorytiioUw 

divuioiis,  van. 

^Mfi,  Its  BigDiacation,  331. 

PlioUs  {Foils)  and  the  golden  ass,%^ 

Physical  laws,  as  to  Qod,  i-nt  utO* 

sary,  IB.'f. 
Physlulst,  n25. 
Physios,  ns  a  whole,  will  never  t«  ■ 

perflict  science,  S3G ;  some  paiu  "I, 

solentifically  detailed,  SSB;  u 

give  a  reason  for  all  e: 

.■i2B;  lis  conlenl,  G31. 


i1.  32B:  UBtural.  does  )i 


lIHf;  particular,  1S2; 
92  ;  It  nuthlntc  Sied, 
e  deWnnlned,  1S2;  an 
itstenreii.  229. 

,   compllca- 


(«d« 


],;u3. 


atlonln.-'US. 
ppoaed  to  bell«ve  that 
^glaally  prtuclples  or 
blBldeaofmatMr,  OH; 
'78;  on  conscience,  91 ; 
■'  170. 
Mill  of  world,  380,  382; 


iippiui 


I.  200  ; 


1,  170; 

■  low- 
00;  lis  innst  estlmablQ 
rliat?  200,  201;  feeling 
carry  tu,  201 ;  can  grow 
1 :  cannnt  have  a  iioml- 
n,  201 ;  allows  a  causal 
)l :  and  happiness  dis- 
OT  :  a  feeling  of  pertec- 
>1,  206;  or  displeasure 
,g  an  aclioD  can  be 
;  good,  of  Ood,  defined, 
Xiont  i'i^U'jire,  an  el^ 

iln.ll!T-m:  not  capable 
leflnltliin,  lOT;  aMnii; 
afu  onlj  lo  mind,  200; 
mind  and  body,  200, 
latter  but  in  snul,  430. 
nous,  how  Ibey  improve 
laad,  the  danj^r  of,  20T : 
e  enjoyed  at  once.  210: 
njoyed  with  pain?  311: 
lish  future?  212. 
!«ssary  hypothesis.  M; 


X  A  M7 

Pncumatolugy,  52. 

Point,  defined,  ISO. 

Polemo,  "the  world  is  God,"  SI8. 

Police,  a  better,  desired,  438,  93». 

Pollen.  338,  Ml. 

Polygon,  to  illustrate  reUtioot,  236. 

Poniatovia,  prophet,  004. 

Portugal.  Bea  of.  i;i4. 

Possible,  '  dlitlnctly  Intelligible,'  277. 

Power,  Idea  of.  how  formed.  130, 174; 
possibility  o(  change.  174;  active, 
may  be  called  force,  1T4 ;  active,  the 
proper  attribute  of  spirit,  174,  333; 
passive,  aa  mobility  and  resistance, 
174,  17S;  paasive.  that  of  bodies, 
174, 1T7,  233;  a  ainiple  idea  throogb 
ignorance.  ITS  ;  relation  of,  17S ; 
active,  idea  of,  furnished  by  rellec- 
tlon,  17S,  177  ;  an  obscure  Idea  of, 
given  by  an  impinglnfi  body,  178;  iU 
noblest  sense,  170 ;  active.  In  enlele- 
chies  alone,  177 ;  liberty  the  most 
important  form  of,  218;  what?  224; 
includes  tendency, 224;  anentelechy, 
224. 


112. 

Pnetor's  album.  44,  S6. 

Predlcamenla,  361 ;  use  of,  important, 
31 1. 380;  the  ten,  of  tbe  Peripatetics, 
380:  may  be  reduced,  380. 

Predicate  Is  iu  subject,  568,  S6S. 

Pre-established  Harmony,  49,  230, 
23:4,  252,  3a?,  4L'I ;  t«quires  sensible 
outlines.  78:  explains  motion  of 
bodies,  229;  its  influence  on  theology 
and  pneumatology,  363. 

Pre-judgments,  by  which  men  would 
except  themselves  from  discussion. 
631 ;  legitimate  in  tbe  Romish  con- 
troversy. -Wl. 

Prejudice.  <JS, !».  [364. 

Prepositions,  their  use  and  origin,  2!)0, 

Prescriptions  ot  TertuUian,  031. 

Presentiments,  we  have,  15. 

Presumptions,  what  7  2S0;  of  the  jurlt- 
.MS,  616. 


Primi 


r.  231. 


Primitive  language,  see  Language. 
imitive  truths  cannot  be  proved  by 
tnylhlng  more  certain,  410. 
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Priadpium  individuaHoni 

Principle    o(    principles : 

liefiiillionH   by  means   o 


,  831. 


Principles,  flrat,  uicordlog  to  L«lbnltx, 
l.t;  onwbichmeDHgree.Tl;  not  Im- 
pressions which  mioda  iweive  with 
their  eilal«uce,  Tl:  aniversal  con- 
mdC  does  not  prove  tliom  iunnte,  Tl ; 
not  UDlreisttl,  Tl ;  the  two  greal 
■pecnUtive,  77 ;  ftrat,  how  arrired 
at,  tm;  should  be  open  to  judicioLis 
inveatiKation.  lOK,  4T3. 

Probabilities.  mathemailcaJ  calcula- 
tion o[,  aaS;  illUBtiated,  540,  Ml; 
>  nevr  logic  of,  S41;  melhoda  of  es- 
capiuK  unpleasant,  U14.  fil3. 

Probabilit}',  the  part  of  logic  which 
estiinktea,  still  wsntiuK,  21:1;  Aria- 
toile's  mistake  con  iteming,  'iU;  Its 
ponsideratinn  important  yet  neg- 
lected, 417 :  degrees  of  resem- 
blance (»  ilalU)  can  be  determined, 
41T;  teadiing  oF  Jesuit  moralists 
concerning.  418;  must  be  dniiru 
from  the  nature  of  [faings.  419; 
opinions  of  persons  collateral  only 
to  its  determination,  419;  opinion 
ot  Copernicus,  though  he  was  alone, 
bait  moat,  Hit;  art  ot  estimating, 
more  uaefol  tliail  most  demunstrw- 
ttve  si^em:es,  411);  grounds  ol,  B30, 
ax.  032:   its  highest  degree.  108: 

ul,  in  what  they  consist. till;  one  can- 
not lean  tu  side  of  less.  U13. 

Probable  reasoning  of  jarixcouauUi', 
577. 

Problems,  what?  411. 

Proclus,  lUB,  4il:s,  491:  demoustralas 
axfuros,  14;  bis  philosophical  style. 


Progress,  lu  all  things,  143 ;  to  be  ex- 
pected.  440.  IS9. 
Progymnasmata.  3m, 
Projection,  of  a  fircle  on  a  tdanv.illu.'i' 


trative  o(  relation  between  Id 


Prulepsts,  ot  Stoics,  43. 

Proof,  advantage  of  continued  aj^U- 
callou  of,  403,  403;  complete.  Sffi: 
more  than  complete,  538;  morelbu 
half  complete,  538;  less  than  Half 
complete.  538 ;  slender,  shoDld  It  io 
criminal  cluirges  be  in  anycasBic- 
cept«d  against  a  man  ?  5TT ;  sleadtr, 
accepteil  against  a  man  ool  taoM* 
demu  hiiu,  but  lo  prevent  hiio  doiif 

Proofs.  411. 

Proposiliona.  which  secure  acqulw- 
cence  as  soon  as  baard,  an  Ac) 
found  iu  physics  as  well  as  lulb>> 
maticH?  83;  Identical,  do  not  idnii 
proof,  83;  universal,  ot  the  inObw 
oertltndd  ot,  4JK! ;  being  certain  ol. 
4d4 :  can  thej  be  obtained  by  up*- 
rieoce  of  "consequences  in  a  rat- 

Into  an  effort  ut  mind  as  tonaulai- 
ing  axioms,  470 ;  general,  ccncenUnf 
'  substance,  are  olien  triSing.  W. 
some  grand  and  beaatifnl,  4M:  ui- 
vcrsal,  do  not  relate  tu  Dlbtun. 
4UB;  universal,  ma;  be  acditatillJ. 
498;  a  divijdon  of.  Into  ginenlsa^ 
parilcniar,  virtnallj^  a  divisloa  inl" 
those  of  tact  and  those  ot  rMwo. 
514 ;  capable  ot  a  i-erlaiu  gensialil.'. 
S14;  ul reason, SIS:  mixed. SU;)*'* 
far  general  and  ceriain.  31S;  eat*' 
gorical  and  hypnllielical.  bow  tf 
lated,  515,  Slti;  ot  two  kiodl.  i^ 
fact,  S3T:  of  speculation.  537. 

Propensities,  insensible  percepliMS  uI 
perfections  and  imperfections.  91- 

Proper  names,  origlually  a[ipeUUl<^ 
;t(i7. 

Property,  term  discussed,  4.13. 4SI. 

I'rophecles,  instances  of  p»«t«oJ»i 
(kH:  iheir  bad  eflecU,  lilB;  sU«*<< 
si^d  to  bave  had  a  good  effKt,W>> 

Proportion,  the  relation  of,  SSS. 

Propriety,  regnrd  for.  anioi^  am.  d. 

Proteripliii.  222. 

rmitlMplimrenit,  In  probablHI]'- ^■ 
how  employed  by  pcuantir.lM 

Protestants,  non-o^ionalivs,  Bif  kt 


.  Goo< 


A\og  to  some  Romish 


»confJn«nfur,  311. 

Ings,  defined,  131 :  pri- 
131;  Mwonilsr;,  what? 
when  regarded  among 
Vfl;  power,  when  re- 
g  the  Hecoudary,  1^; 
lelr  relatioog  to  corre- 
18,  1.13 ;  evett  primary, 
r  uniformly.  131;  das- 
laitts  of  moHL  rntDinnn 
3i;  real,  whal?  134; 
enslble,  iTonfmied,  4.'&: 
iiectlons  known  only 
^tlenl'e,  432:  analyse 
43S;  secondary  (sensi- 
leir  relation  to  interior 
(  bodies.  acoDfiised  re- 
actions 1)1  bodies  upon 


A  between  Ideas 


1  to  signify  a  violent 
id  noise,  39!). 

led  to  attack  Poland, 


lUmlsts,  398. 

Ramus,  Peter,  on  the  redaction  of  logi- 
cal Bgures,  108, 109. 

Rank,  of  man  In  scale  of  being,  43il: 
caniea  with  it  reqalremeuts,  Wtl, 


Rarefactloa.   of   i 

127. 
Raspe,  publisher 


"  10. 


ter,    mi    none, 
"Nonveanx  Ee- 


■'Raiitcfien,"  defined,  299. 

Reallsla  seem  to  make  nature  prodigal, 
ITS,  3.16. 

Reality,  what?  22,  118;  of  relations 
depends  not  merely  on  the  minds  of 
men  but  on  that  of  Ood,  2T6,  277 ;  of 
the  nominal  definition,  316;  of  our 
Itnowledge,  141. 

Reason,  natural  revelation,  32;  essen- 
tial to  all  revelation,  32;  its  place 
In  inveatlgating  an  alleged  revela- 
tion,.%;  of  men,  69;  animals  have, 
lia;  prefers  to  consecrate  tern) 
to  man,  146 ;  to  declaim  aijalnst. 
(oollsh,  306;  "a  concatenation  of 
truths,"  20ti;  consists  In  knowing 
the  truth  and  following  the  good, 
306;  depends  on  characters.  220: 
Leibnitz's  definition  of,  SB6 ;  Locke's 
definition  of,  55fi;  a  special  defini- 
tion of,56S;  its  uses  as  defined, 9U: 
a  priori.  906;  in  truths  correspouds 
to  cause  in  things.  556;  confined 
to  man,  556;  apparent  in  animals, 
what?  5S6:  Ite  two  parts,  SG6;  Ha 
four  degrees, 5G6:  one  of  these  not 
apparent,  066;  contrary  to,  when? 
078;  above,  when?  578.079;  things 
beyond  our  present  faculties  not 
above,  078. 5T9;  not  opposed  to  faith, 
080;  defined,  583;  used  by  all  as 
long  as  it  seems  to  aid  them,  S83: 
in  theology  agitated  between  Socin- 
ians  and  Catholics,  085;  and  custom, 
difiicult  to  satisfy  both.  609, 

Reasoning,  an  oddness  in  some  people 
due  to  a  non-natural  connection  of 
ideas,  2S3;  what?  Ill;  all,  springs 
from  things  already  known  and 
agreed  to,  113:  is  ex  prmeognilii 
tt  precance«(i<,413,470;  claims  of, 
an  infinite  number  of,  561. 
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Recklllng  Bbsant  ideu,  an  active 
powsT.  219. 

Receptivity,  174. 

Recollectiou,  Its  ton  meanlngg,  1S5. 

Rednctlon,  of  figures  In  logic  best  el- 
[act«d  by  principle  ut  contradiction, 
407. 

Eeflectloti,  according  to  Locke.  4;  "a 
regard  for  trhat  is  In  ns,  and  bom 
in  UB,"  li,  43;  more  than  Locke 
makes  ll,  reaches  mind,  23,  24,  4B, 
73.  82;  wh«te  Lucke  approaches 
nearest  Leibnitz.  Ill :  senses  (urulsh 
material  tor,  ?20. 

qiuHl  eat  rtgulam  fieri,  maxim  of 
Paul  us.  V&. 


Keinef 


Relati. 

Relations,  a  complex  Idea  according  to 
Lucke.5:of  onmparison,  144;  uf  coA- 
cnrreiice,  144;  nubjecls  of ,  21^'! ;  bave 
something  of  essence  of  reason,  2Xt; 
liavefoundatloaNln  things,  2.tS ;  come 
trom  supreme  reason,  23S ;  may 
change,  without  change  of  subject, 
2.19:  ideas  ol.  their  clearness.  2.'<f>; 
of  proportion,  258 ;  of  imperfect 
Biagnilude.  2!W;  of  origin,  258;  of 
the  family,  29H:  ol  roiisaugulnity, 
2SD;  alliauce, 2Sti;  affinity, 2KI:  m 
ural  and  moral,  :kiO  ;  by  Instltutlu 
W.y;  itselt  often  clearer  tiian  Its 
ground,  2t(9  ;  value  of  knowing 
ground  of,  265 ;  dependent  on  D\\'-  - 
Mind,  277  ;  knonledge  of,  largest 
tteld  of  linman  investigatian,  43L>. 

Relative  terms,  what?  -iSS,'*:!));  which 
are  usually  deemed  positives.  2-T7. 

Seliftiondeitmnds  unambiguous  wonU, 


7  (»iifcof 


37!l. 
Heme  in  lira 


Kemiiiisceiicc,  1.1. 2n,  7T.  lOT ;  of  Plato, 
ir>.  4ii ;  of  what  we  know  sometimes 
dlttiiMill.  20;  Plato's  doctrine  of,  de- 
nied. ::i,  Tt*,  80;  how  disllnguisheil 
from  other  forms  of  thinking,  lOn. 

Resemlilances,  possiliilities  in,  3-'ili. 

Resistance  In  matter,  is  il  invinci- 
ble? 1"J2;  arises  In  different  ways, 
122,  1£S;  deflued,  123;  I'uuies  from 


slon.  12;i. 
Resolutions,   sbould    be   made  whn 

a  man  is  in  the  midst  of  good  im. 

pulses.  Vfi;   should    be    kept  wbcD 

their  sensible  reasons  are  only  tuid     , 

thoughts,  191.  I 

SetpondenUt,  4TH,4TU. 
R«at,  Its  ptivatire  natnre  disciuwd. 

131:  cause  of,  131. 
Reatraini,  what?  182. 
KeUilalio  in  Integrum,  SM. 
Retention,  a  faculty  of  mind  in  ron- 

templation,  142;   In    memory,  II.. 

m. 


Revi 


I,  wliat?  32;  must  be  urn 
concerning,  ft54  ;  original,  SM:  In- 
dltlonal,  SS4;  cannot  go  agaiasi  rkitr 
evidence  of  reason.  SM:  cannot  t( 
received  against  intuitive  kuowl- 
edge,  S84 ;  delermincs  against  pnb- 
ability.  585;  supernatural  reuon, 
-■     ■     ■  rnal  signs,  597;  M 


Illumine 


mind  li 


defined,  a9H;  Judged  by  reason  inl 
Scripture.  596. 

Reveries.  16S,  106. 

Reversal  of  viscera,  333. 

Revolution,  a  general,  said  to  b«  im- 
minent through  the  spread  of  loo" 
opiuions,  636 ;  will  be  a  punislinieni 
and  yet  an  advantage,  KXi. 

Reward,  260. 

Rhetoric,  not  Imthful  or  calm.  XS. 
though  tailacloua,  popular.  389;  m- 
taio  ornaments  uf,  wisely  emplo^ 
%». 

Rhine,  308. 

Richard  Plist  of  England,  exonenwl 
from  charge  of  murder  by  Old  Hu 
at  the  Moaotain.  lit?. 

River  clianges  its  waters,  yet  is  fflW 
river,  240. 

Rivers,  their  names,  30S. 

Roborval.at  eighty  publialies  hisunw- 
elrv.  463 ;  his  work  on  Eui'lids  [Ir 
ments,  107,  473. 

Rod  and  sugar  illustration.  470. 

Rohaut  on  motion.  2:1:1. 

Romansll.  IS,quoted,4U;  14:4.qii""^' 
«7. 
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Rom&nivba  built.  99;  ezeell«d  GiMki 

Id  law  aud  unu.  ilb. 
Rom  II I  ui.  doDbta  about,  MS. 
••  TUtnrita."  en. 
RitbWf  Iscb,  iu  naloK.  HOS. 
Riiunil,  wby  dUtaat  tbings  *Mm  k>, 

131. 
Kittidit  Aeerri,  probloB  of,  328. 
Bnlir.  MM. 
Kuleii.Hire«heB«>UbliihedoiireuoD. 

45;  good,  thdr  itiviak>&,  48B:  wbeo 

nnivrml,   VSS :    of    jartepradeDM. 

lh«)r  usea,  4«I. 

Saocbo  PiDza.  UK  DaleiD«a  bj  beu- 
say.Sil. 

SannaliaD.  2C ;  mIi  piu,  (S6. 

Kalires.  as  hiBtorical  maletiai,  512. 

Satisractlon  Idflueiicea  will,  188. 

SsioD*.  ancieDl  boolu  of.  3W. 

Scaliger.  Jiiaepta,  wriMi  againit  matb- 
emaliciaiH,  93;  Julias,  bii  wminu 
mlernitalit.V^-.  dteam  of,  in>. 

Scandiano.  TooDt  of.  3e«. 

Si'srlel,  like  (oand  of  tnunprt,  1284 

s.,prt.-»,iiB.4ao.ta 
.■^cheubelins.  bl*  nliilun 
.s,'t>iller.  Sn.  3M. 
ScIiwdImt)!,  IOK. 

:Si.-lH>bul)r«.5B.ta.(M,428.Ma..tll:  the 
■laMtKW  of  imnioflalitjr  aiDong,  63; 
tbetr  altempu  at  defioftino  riHieulcd 
bf  Locke,  320;   •onMlmM  prewDt 
aiona  »t  Taloc,  «9< :   tb«ir  dt 
niubinlia  iiibJerti.SK:  abandoited 
ialvA  damnaiioii.  iSH. 
I    Sctanoe,  demonnixLlve,    (uDnded    on 
Innal*  knowlcdRe,  79;   tu  cooteni, 
33B;faittorbsl.lt*ront«at,39S:eacb 
baa  ill  pranognila,  an ;  divided  IdIO 
le  kioda.  All ;  eacb  d<  viainn  may 
li  Ihe  ollwn,ti22; 
23;    .me  for  eacb 
fiSf;    like  neniD.  arUiimrilj 
I,  fBS:  milB  Duty  lie  placed 
It  ditklonm,  (1:13  ;■  twofold 
n  propiMed.  fiXt;  ■  tyotlielii: 
d  praFtleal  pan  of.  031;  an  ana- 
ic  aitd  practical  part  of.  G2t ;  linw 
IT  ancieut  triple  divisiun  sboutil  be 


1,  «i,1. 
ScipiuPerreuA.ST). 
Scriptuna.  Holy,  may  tbe  lileni  seuce 

of.  ever  be  abandoDsd  ?  989. 
Seythiaos,  -J97. 
3«a,  Doisps  of,  as  am  iniutmioti  ot  tu- 

aenaible  perrepliona.  15.  48. 
"  8eanrb  after  Trsth,  The."  116, 
Seckendorf,  iiatar«  of  bii  wurk.  543, 

SeeoDdarf  matter,  not  of  uliuoat 
subtlety,  231 ;  anlly  Id.   from  con- 

mouadi  IbroWK  mDch  ilg^tupoii.'JSI. 

Secondary  qualities,  can  any  neces- 
sary cuejdilenre  fir  iaromiialibilily 
betweeJi  Ibem  be  known  wilb  cer- 
UUbty  ■•  4bl. 

Sectarianism,  lu  slranKe  iuaiieiK'e, 
lilH. 

Self,  dwells  Id  ii9>.  34tl ;  basis  of  pliys- 
fcal  identitiei,  SIT;  to  be  distill' 
guished  from  pbenomeiion  of  self 
and  pnre  conaciousness.  'HI ;  pfae- 
nompuon  of,  baais  of  penonal  Iden- 
tity. 317 
Earlid,403.    Seioicrircle.  a  centre  of  ma^Mde  ot, 


.Semi 

Semi-idendcaU.  493. 

flemi-ptios.  170. 

Seml^leasures.  ITO, 

i^lendomir,  Council  ol,  612. 

Sennertiu.  tSI-tSd. 

Sensalionn,  what  ?  aacnrtini;  to  Locke, 
4;  remlDderof  innate  traths  ntber 
than  proofs,  38;  rarried  by  nerrea 
In  brain,  121 ;  how  rereiredby  nerres 
nr  membranes.  122:  different,  pro- 
duced by  same  obJKa.  133;  whal  7 
IfiS;  nl  lifEht.  its  senesU.  171;  of 
hi«i.  iu  )!enesia.  171  :  arllon  in. 
£n ;  and  imatEinalion.  differenee 
between.  1I!>.  43:1 :  may  be  tame 
qiecies  with  Imagiaalion.  41S;  give 
eerlainly,  .111  :  sce[MlrisDi  regatiU 
ing.  Impossible,  All;  are  "pmejk- 
tlotn  ot  sensible  things."  All ;  arise 
fnim  external  canse.  911,  IU2i  |ii>- 
lify  uiaihciDsiical  demonstiuiaiia. 
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ni-i:   nt   Uie  differeiit  oi^^ns  bear 

wltiiesa  to  faoh  ulher,  fll3:  beyond 

Sleep,  1(1.'.,  1G6:  does  not  arrest  percep- 

tion, 11^:  it  »ul  exist  in,  without 

Ity.  5V2. 

perception,  why  not   tbongbt  eii»l 

without  percept  Ion  ?  113;  sei^nredby 

liou,  17;  give  occnsion  to  [wrceive 

division   ot  attentioa.    IIC;  dreiD- 

idvas  and  Crulhi,  82;  not  of  arbi- 

less,   has    a    feeble    eoii»ciouai)e»s. 

IIB. 

Henavt,  aome  ideiu  not  from.  TO;  give 

.■onfusod  Meu  «id  iriilbs.  82;   do 

Fifth's  opinion  of.343;  nature  of  lib 

iiiit  give  truthB  alwolQCel;  certain, 

work,*l3. 

4T0;  nre  liable  l«  iliusinli,  4T0. 

Slualns,  his  -  pearls,''  387,  4fiB. 

Societv,   founded   In  nature  and  cut- 

i-ejuion  in  regard  to,  a24;   itpocies, 

venieni-e,  2»S,  3»G:  not  founded.- 

;«!. 

Bccurding  to  Hobbon,  In  the  wictNl- 

Seiillini-uls  and  beautiful  sentences  of 

neSH  of  the  species,  285,  2U6. 

anthora.  their  use,  4!K. 

Soclnians,  586,  5SU. 

Sereniis,  HIS. 

SocralKB,  *)5  ;    in   "  Meno,"  78;  mi 

Series,  a  cotitlnued ,  to  wlint  eitent 

affinliv  of  pleasure  and  psla.  ITiV 

in  corporeal  and  inielligeni  worlds. 

his  demon,  6!«. 

Solem  ilieerefaltum  anOtt,  IK. 

universe,  SM. 

Solidily,  320;  bow  caused,  135;  in- 

Series,  infinite. 421;  expressive  of  pro- 

penetrability, a  Bynonyine,  123.  IS; 

portion  of  square  and  circle.  435; 

sensible,  131;  essential,  what*  IM. 

what?  125;  perfect,  an  experlmtM 

raitaniing,  136. 

Solomon,  quoted,  158. 

Solon,  on  parricide,  325. 

tinct,  238. 

Sumetlilug,  the  Et<^mal,  is  it  a  lieii«, 

Rliame.  what?  I7:i. 

501. 

"Shepherd,  The  Eitravagant."  389. 

Sondtm.  its  meaning,  306. 

Siam,  King  of,  and  eiislence  uf  ice, 

Sophia  of  Russia,  fiOl. 

saa.5S2. 

SophisU,  their  obsi-nrlty  of  teafhiun 

Sibyl,  Cumiean,  SUB. 

ridiculed  by  Liiciau,  ;JT8. 

SIfrid,  Petri,  M6. 

Sorbonne.  Caaaubou's    l;w.,uot  <■■•«■ 

Slghl,  obje.-t  or.  may  not  be   in   ex- 

istenoe  (then  seen,  137;  educated. 

Sorites,  559.  561. 

of  phyiildans.  392;  neither  wholly 

Sorrow,  what?  172. 

necessary,   nor   wholly   voluntary. 

Soul,  in  It  a  multitude  of  imprmsMA. 

fias. 

inarticulate  like  noise  ul  wavM,  l\ 

.signs.  <I21;  and  Indlc^ationa.  medical. 

5.1!). 

than  thought,  l\  24;  ita  tboDglili 

Simple  itleas,  4  ;   simple   in   appear- 

not  always  diatincl  enough  for  re- 

divide  them,  130;  inairuvl  by  rea- 

out lite.  25;  ita  imniorlaWly  nold^ 

son,  121;  which  come  by  one  iense 

pendent  on  gracious  minute,  9.  3'''. 

means  b;  which  we  perceive  them. 

of  Divinity,  53;  Its  ineffaceable  oon- 

121;   cauuot  have   nominal  deflni- 

ueelion  with  organic  body.  53;  i» 

ii..n«.  ■MS. 

Iramortalliy  proved.  B2;  can  it  i" 

Simple  modes,  Iftl. 

Sins  and  duties, ->f>l. 

morsUty.  62,  63;  lake's  vleir  ul 
itm  imoiaterlBliiy.  US:  out  thoughtK 
iumI  >u:ta  cume  from  iU  depths, 
TO;  is  Its  railuN  lo  perceive  onlj 
It  fftUure  to  remember  what  va» 
Immed  formerly?  T9;  van  ■  thing 
he  io,  and  yet  not  known  when 
ihs  soul  has  the  capacity  of  know- 
ing It?  79:  may  not  nature  have 
eoBCMiled  therein  lome  original 
knowledge?  79;  its  properties  and 
kffectlons  cannot  be  all  considered 
M  once,  TH ;  may  have  posnessioiia  of 
which  we  have  made  na  use.80;  has 
iuor«  than  naked  faculty  towards  in- 
nate trullis,  81 :  has  illspoeitions,  ap- 
tltodes,  propenirilies  toward  Innate 
truttn,  SI;  nothing  in,  which  will 
not  be  expremed  by  underslandlDg, 
HJ ;  what  it  comprises,  111;  never 
without  peiceptliin,  113;  coiitlnnily 
of  its  perceptloiiB  not  iliiiproved  by 
drcsmless  men,  115;  of  uhlld,  what. 
ideu  Iti.  before  or  at  moment  of  un- 
ion with  body ,  1  IT  ;  its  lliunghts  Ind  in- 
ilnot  when  amultltadeotmuvementit 
ill  brain,  IIT  ;  ll  always  expresass  a 
body  whicb  ia  always  impressed  Iti 
■II  Intlnite  uiiiltitade  of  ways.  IIT: 
perception  lu.  of  which  it  is  not  con- 

inipressiiiDS  beat  a  certain  form  and 
■Im  lobe  perceived,  tlT  ;  movements 
within,  FnrresiiODden I  lo  ulrctdatury 
Slid  digestive  movements  In  the 
body,  117;  liow  do  we  know  It  al- 
ways tbltiks,  117:  what  ispen^lva- 
ble  is  fomfKiswl  of  what  is  nut  so. 
MR;  is  to  say  that  it  thinks  wltbODt 
imDscloDsneaa,  lo  say  tbat  it  thinks 
iinlutFlliglbly'.'  US;  not  merely  the, 
always  tliliiki,  but  the  man.  118; 
pUBive  onljr  in  perreptian  of  simple 
Idna.  119;  adive  in  forming  com- 
plex ideas.  119;  Impossibie  for  It  to 
ihink  expressly  upon  all  its  thoughts. 
119:  U  thinklug  on  ail  its  tbonghts, 

UB;  Its  connection  with  body,  1%; 
vegetable,  141 ;  ■  simple  substance 
or  monad.  14T :  while  representing 
body,  preserves  its  own  perfei-lions. 


X    A  81S 

IHI ;  dependent  on  body,  161 1  in 
voluntary  acts  body  dependent  met- 
aphysically on  il,  182;  a  living 
mlrror.SlU;  a"separate,"  Ineoniviv- 
able,  231,  Sil:  thinks  and  feels  al- 
ways,'J30;  [lerer  leavesentirely  And 
at  once  the  body,  230  ^  in  animals 
and  vegetables  secures  their  Iden- 
tity, :i41 ;  cannot  wholly  leave  body, 
342 ;  keeps  even  in  death  an  organ- 
ir^  body  part  of  preceding,  242; 
basis  of  identity,  343;  no  iransini- 
gration  of,  but  transformation,  243; 
sliould  doctrine  of  its  immaterial- 
ity be  received  on  faith?  429;  im- 
materiality of  soul  not  the  only 
basis  of  morality.  429  j  produces 
pleasure  or  pain  in  conformity  id 
what  takes  place  in  matter.  431 ;  Is 
there,  if  it  is  not  perceived  ?  490. 

Souls,  always  joined  to  a  body,  ri3, 
lirt;  of  brutes,  their  eonservatiou 
does  not  require  metempsychosis, 
S3;  not  perishable.  68,  lUU;  not 
absurd  tu  suppose  that  there  are 
truths  In,  nhich  may  yet  be  devel- 
oped, 80;  capable  not  merely  n( 
knowing  innate  Iraths,  but  of  fiml- 
Ing  them. 8(1:  all  differ,  bntnotspe- 
clilcall;,  110;  nererwlthout  organs, 
320;  never  vrithont  sensations,  220; 
a  kind  of  movement  attributftblo  to, 
331 :  change  nothing  In  the  fi>rc«  nf 
bodies  uor  in  their  direction,  3.'Ei: 
as  primitive  entelecbles  are  Intinlle. 
3^. 

Soul  and  boilv,  independent,  yet  miiiu- 
ally  obedient,  68;  dlRlculty  regard- 
ing union  of.  removed  by  doctrine 
of  monads,  fiin,  SIl:  harmony  of, 
553, 

"  Soul  and  machine,"  346,  M!i. 

Sound,  Iieanl  by  teeth  and  vertex.  132. 

Space,  views  of  Locke  and  I^lbnlti 
regarding,  12;  -(nit  uf  iudailely 
divisible  matter.  54;  wlthoul  bodjr. 
a  Action  of  philnsfipbers,  114  ;  "  [nil 
of  cubes''"  134;  and  solidlly.  are 
theytwo?  126;  akind  of  order,  138; 
defined,  irk1;  indicates  tb«  poulble 
as  well  as  the  actual,  158;  has  Its 
reality  Iroin  liixi,  i.'i9;    Inflnlte.  no 
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Idea  of,  163 ;  a  vacuum  in,  contld- 
ered,  16, 1S6, 484. 

Spain,  caslira  Id,  166. 

Species,  ImmiMlon  of.  a  theory  of  »i)f- 
perception.SOi  Inlentional,  SS,  SHI; 
names  of,  orlgUiallf  given  to  indlvid- 
nalfl,  .'!08 ;  rccelre  names  of  genera, 
308;  asceiidtroni,  to  genera.  309;  can 
be  infinitely  varied,  314;  is  the  es- 
sence or  Idea  of.  Cacti tlous  ur  existent 
in  nature  ?  314  ;  are  they  dependent 
entirely  on  name,  31S;  ita  limits, 
usually  fixed  by  nature,  may  be 
arbitrary,  328 ;  iogtcsl,  will  never  be 
found,  331,  332;  cannot  be  founded 
on  essence  or  interior  constltation, 
XVi:  is  tbeir  toundatlon  In  nature 
orlnnaming?335;  an  ambiguity  in 
connection  wltb  ternu,  33S,  336 ; 
what  can  after  change  be  returned 
to  il9  first  form,  haa  preserved  its 
first,  336;  In  organized  bodies,  3-%; 
determined  by  generation,  336;  wbat 
eonatltiiles  human,  336:  all,  truth- 
fully distinguisheil,  have  tounda-. 
lions  in  nature,  3:tT ;  in  botany, 
;t3T:  sasuinptiDns  involved  in  tlie 
supposition  tliat,  are  dependent  on 
model  essences,  338 ;  may  there 
not  be  n  commun  internal  specitic 
mark  of?  33!l ;  if  dependent  on 
pro|>a)nition,  questions  concerning, 
343.  344  ;  which  are  not  tiiiiim  ptr 
s'.  34lt ;  devised  by  the  Ignorant,  but 
ronstantiy  under  scientific  correc- 
tion, 319,  3,T0;  U  work  ol  nature, 
wliy  such  illRering  conceptions  of? 
3iS():  may  have  real  essences  Inde- 
liendeiit  of  onr  knonledKe,  3S3 ; 
much  alike,  neldom  oiH^ur  together, 
;l~i3  :  in  what  cases  passage  between 
may  be  inneiiaible,  353;  tu  what 
enleiit  we  ran  combine  Ideas  to 
pnidiirp.  :1S3,  ■'Vi4 ;  definition  of, 
depenils  on  ability  and  Industry 
of  definer,  351 :  i-unceptions  of.  may 
vary.  ^'> :  may  be  good  and  natural, 
tliough  not  best  and  most  natural, 
.ViS;  men  determine  name  but  not, 
■<57;  matliemallcal.  35T;  jihyalcal, 
Xi'  :  nccidenlal  cbnni;cs  do  not  af- 
terl.  358:  provlsi.mal  mark  of,  358; 


do  the  bouaa  doga  of  England  ud 
thoaa  of  Bonlogne  beloag  to  dlfferw. 
358;  in^ma,  358;  dog  and  elefjutr. 
of  diftereot.SBS;  of  tlm»i>leas,  bvr 
determined,  359 ;  all  men  otoK,99; 
do  not  depend  on  opinion. 360:  eiitl 
In  nature,  360;  purely  logical,  38). 
purely  physical,  360  ;  fonndcd  « 
specific  civil  differences,  3(1):  DOoi- 
nal,  360;  legal,  360;  of  arlikii] 
things,  the  hesitation  to  admit  tlxB 
iulo  the  Predieamenlal  TablM.XI. 
a  rule  for  determining,  praclioll;, 
361 ;  sensible,  381 ;  do  we  vran^i 
think  that  nature  fixed  limlu  in 
each  by  specific  essence,  and  thu 
this  follows  some  specific  name? 
a  dictionary  of  simple  ideas  obMrrdi 
in  each  iodivldual  of,  desidentoL 
3M;  descriptkm  of,  l«  nainni  hit- 
tory,  395  ;  is  being  completed  li$ 
degrees,  305;  why  retarded,  3C: 
will  be  defined  provisionally  oslf 
by  dellnitions  of  genera,  457;  medi- 
ate, why  kept  from  our  observition, 
062;  connection  of ,  652. 

Speculative  discussion  usuaUy  afTaTdn 
two  sides,  3TS. 

Speech,  the  Instrument  and  IkkiiI  of 
society,  285:  monkeys  said  lo  l»" 
organs  of,  26(i;  might  consbl  t>[ 
musical  tones.  387;  by  words  ms" 
suited  to  man's  original  simi^iHrT. 
287 ;  organs  of,  not  iu  birds  Kbu  at 
words.  287;  man  alune  can  eml4i>< 
organs  of,  287. 

Spendthrift,  his  undue  esllDistf  ol 
"  advantage  of  the  present. "  W 

Spider's  voracity,  91. 

Spinoza.  "  the  subtle  Jew,"  paqlKW*','' 
quoted,  S2l>;  llfeof,  eiemplii^'.^ 

Spinozlsls,  Leibnitz's  relation  M^; 
their  views  of  God,  69:  llieir  ritfcj 
of  final  causes,  (Kl. 

Spirit,  existence  of,  mr)re  ceruin  \v^ 
that  of  senHlble  objects.  2;S;  ih\i  7^^ 
loco  ff'l  ill  aliqiio  •'>>•" 'l>^         "■ 
BionchaItenged.2r 
detailed,  330:  ran         .  , 

perceptions  of  pasl  fii^^.   '*\0'*'!pl 
has  presentimenls  »hi^V    Vv  V^-i 


veloped,  349;  . 


">^ 
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SpiriU,  uDiled  to  *oni«  orgaaic  body, 
ISO:  reUted  to  other  bodies.  IS», 
nl&t«d  to  apace,  199;  caa  perhapi 
mMuint  lullable  orgiiiBof  seiuatioa, 
228:  can  operate  only  where  they 
are,  '£![):  active  power  perhaps.  Uie 
proper  attribute  of,  233:  created, 
not  totally  separate  from  pasaire 
matter,  231;  in  the  fDlur«  stale, 
poawM  very  perfect  organs.  393; 
influence  matter.  440:  form  a  kind 
of  Stale  Qiider  God.  441. 

Spring,  a  mineral,  240. 

**  Square  Is  not  a  circle  "  ;  is  tlie  idea 
innate?  83,84. 

Square  may  be  known  by  child,  thongli 
Its  Incommensurability  with  its  diag- 
onal unknown.  lUO. 

"  Square  equal  tti  circle, '■  how  nearly 
done,  434. 

Stabbing,  English  opinion  of,  3%, 

"  Slate  ot  Vision  "  o!  Ilieologlans,  429. 

SIe)cin>nn,  Cbrlslopher,  a  Soclnlaii, 
.-Wa.  [38S. 

Steginann,  Joshna,  an  antl-Socluiau. 

Stoics.  Iheir  prolepses.  43;  tfaolr  views 
ot  the  passions,  ITS:   their 
man  alone  Uee."  ITQ:  on  tuli 
and  virtue,  "HM. 

Rlrabo.  31fi. 

.Strauchlus.  3(iS. 
Street-porlcr  surpoM 

detenninliig  the  weight  ot  a  burden, 

273. 


StDpldlty,  146. 

8ub-eX«plioiiH.  4*1. 

Snbscrlptlon  to  syiiihoU,  (!19. 

Substance,  Its  existence  depeDdent 
acllHty,  11;  'a,  who«>  knowledge 
and  power  are  Influila  slionid  1>e 
lioiuinreil.'  an  Innate  principle,  33; 
how  perceivrd,S4;  Loi'ke's  view  of, 
nl.  B8;  activity  belongs  to  tU  *8- 
wnce,  liO;  Immuteriul,  necessary  to 


thought,  62;  nnltles  ot.  66;  Locke 
denies  we  have  Idea  ot,  105;  reflec- 
^n  dlsonven  Idea  of,  105;  ottoe  In 
aclinn  always  so.  111;  haa  a  degree 
of  liquidity,  til :  activity  of,  impUss 
actlvit;  of  soul,  113;  Locke's  defini- 
tion, 148;  ideft  of,  not  obscure.  148; 
dirlsiou  of.  148;  may  God,  flulM 
spirits,  and  matter  be  modificattons 
ot  a  common?  1S3:  do  accidents 
subsist  In  ?  IW  ;  divergency  ol 
opinion  between  Loi-ke  and  l«lh- 
nltz  upon,  104:  that  which  Is  active. 
218;  one  created,  cannot  Influence 
another,  318:  Is  Idea  ot,  due  U>  in- 
advertence? 22S:  is  assnmpllon  ot 
*ubttraluiii  In.  unreasonable?  7.15; 
whence  our  IgnoranCQ  of  snbstauce? 
227;  Locke's  opinion  of.aSi;  II  one 
add  a  quality  to  tlie  idea  of  a,  does 
he  change  essence  ot  substance,  or 
perfect  his  Idea  of  it?  ;tBfi;  an 
allegation  that  ideas  ot.  being  fan- 
cies, prevent  advauc«  in  kuowl- 
edge,  389:  the  visible  in,  given  fin' 
ideas,  SSB:  knowleilge  of  liitflrnal 
FonstllutloB  ot.  necessary  to  nllerior 
knowledge  lioth  of  qnallties  and  of 
accldenla,  iBl.  4S8 ;  can  It  be  multi- 
plied when  the  lodlvidoal  essence 
does  not  exiit?  589;  In  tbeuIogy,UI2. 

SulMtauces.  aecording  to  Locke,  5: 
simple,  created,  always  Jolued  to  ik 
body.  S3:  never  nalurally  aepHrated 
from  matter,  03;  universally  dlller- 
ent,  110.  internal  vortices  of,  cannot 
1m  slopped,  112;  'these  machine* 
are, '380;  tbctr  defluition,  31T;  gen- 
era and  species,  only  sorts  ot,  390; 
ideas  of  individual  names  usually 
confined  to  Ideas  ol.  301 ;  perfect,  tu 
be  distinguished  from  lagi/rtgata) 
assemblages  ot  substances,  361;  di- 
recting or  characteristic  qnallties  in, 
:k>S  I  names  ot,  say  more  than  deflnl- 
Hon,  3S3, 304 ;  dsfluitions  of,  arrived 
at  by  study  ot  natural  history,  3V4 ; 
do  not  bava  their  qualities  Inde- 
pendent of  other  substonueH,  4'il. 

Svbttrafum.  5. 

SvbMHirt.  77. 

Suetedaneu'ii,  417.  .    . 
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■'  SutDDia  Theologiw  "  of  Fabri,  nH6. 

Summa  rtrum.  215.  610. 

Z6inrr*M  Tdrra,  plir&se  of  Hippo- 
Crates,  4S. 

Sua,  blrdB  In  the.  iiitelllgeut.  M4. 

Sappr«8si<iii!i.  iutertiBl,  TT. 

Surd  thougbu,  im,  193.  ItK,  19B,  210. 
■J65.  270,  287- 


78.393. 

Sweetness  different  from  bltierness,  » 
fact  o(  pritnitive  experierK'e.  23. 

8wiBS  Conlewion,  6t2. 

Syllugism,  wben  l^rmB  oquivocikl,  4H4  ; 
does  it  preieiit  on);  &  slnele  etaiu- 
ple?  WT,  M2:  does  it  help  miiid? 
»7,  .1.W;  uhmI  oU  BHthorily,  SOT; 
if  we  can  reuKiu  without  it.  wh&t 
then?  537,  .MElr  its  forma,  nST:  when 
to  be  need,  lUT.  562.  SB3;  cannot 
ahow  Ronnertlon  of  mediate  ideas, 
5IUt;  Its  use  confined  to  Ihe  schools, 
SM;  a  possible  use  for,  SM;  its  in- 
utility,  SOa ;  wrres  SB  spectacles.  5K9 ; 
Leiboiti'a  view  of,  55fl  r  the  scholas- 
tie,  not  often  employed,  969;  a  most 
impDrtaut  mid  beautitul  dlacorery. 
BflB;  a  universal  mathemBtira,  059; 
conuln»  an  InraUlble  art.  SO);  cate- 
gorical (simple  and  L'Omplei).  SeO; 
hypothetieal.  OeO;  disjunctive,  060; 
like  connliUK  on  the  fingers,  S61. 
562;  it  mav  be  trItliDg.nffi:  useful 
in  probabilities,  5U4,  565;  ita  ose  In 
invention  (]Destioned,  56G;  its  scope 
as  "formal  argumentation,"  SOS; 
Locke's  visible  mistake  about,  SU7  ; 
does  not  rpj|Uire  a  universal  proposi- 
tion for  its  validity,  967 ;  a  traaspo- 
■Ulan  of  premises  proposed,  608; 
begins  with  nniversal  proposition  as 
more  didactic,  06H ;  its  doctrine  de- 

lenlo,"   069;   single,    people   of  a, 


608. 
SymlKtlic    books,    the    propriety    of 

swearing  to  adhere  to,  619. 
Sympathy,  391. 
>>ympiom,  113. 
Syncs  reeoremalte,  Vi\. 


SyruB,  Pnbllllna,  493. 

Tabula  niBii,  is  the  mind  origlnilly 
u7*,  10,10,42,  6a.  106;  of  Arislolte, 
38 :  a  fiction  baaed  on  imperfeiii  no 
tions  of  philoaopbers.  109,  110;  U 
soul  a,  then  nhea  Ideas  taken  inj 
there  isuothiuK,  110;  notlDnof.nsU 
really  on  corporality  ofaou].  111. 

Tacitus,  91. 

Taking  words  tor  things,  4M, 

Tartar,  2117. 

Taale,  felt  by  nose,  122. 

Tastes. confused perceptions.2n8;  ho» 
u>  he  treated,  308  ;  botb  of  paliu 
and  o(  son!  can  be  cbanged,  216. 

Teaching,  employs  general  proposi- 
tions, 4T.'i. 

Tendaney,  174;  inclnded  in  para. 
224. 

Tenderness,  what?  223. 

renEanien,  38. 

Terence,  quoted,  459,  492. 

Terms,  pevnilar  to  each  language. £13; 
dependent  on  chauge  of  custom, S2. 
genen I.  their  place  in  langnage, 'iSl ; 
did  language  originate  In,  2S8;  bn* 
arrived  al,  KOg.  310;  abstract  aiid 
concrete.  :t6B;  abstract,  dislind, 
368 ;  can  Ibey  be  alBrmed  of  ttcb 
other?  :<es,  369;  abatraot,  logical. 
368,  :<69;  real,  368,  369;  are  tlK; 
contined  to  Hcbools.  369 ;  ■  chamnr, 
much  time  lost  over,  443. 

Tertullian,  his  pramtTiptiourt,  Ml; 
I  possible  must  be  belie  vnI," 

Testimony,  may  secare  moral  certi- 
tude. 247 ;  and  opinion  compami, 
S-tO;  its  force  diminished  as  it 
moved  from  the  original  stateti 
541 ;  Ihe  value  o(  contempniary, 
.'Vtl :  subjects  about  which  it  csauot 
be  obtained,  648. 

Tetragon  Ism.  75. 

Teutonic  language  and  BDtiqnl<l<^ 
enter  inlA  European  history.  301. 

Thales  ol  Miletus,  463. 

"  Tbeulnim  Vim  numBn»,"HS. 


t.DOgk 


Theme,  Ineomplci,  3B8 ;  complei,  398. 

Tbemei,  whlcb  ue  betwesD  ideu  and 
propDcltioiu,  3W. 

Tfaeogon  7,361. 

Theoli^,  Chrlitiaa,  ridiculed  b;  one 
who  p«nlsted  Id  explaining  Its  terms 
scconUng  to  tbeir  orifcinal  force, 
S90  ;  based  upon  reveLktlon,  1T4 ; 
dqIim  with  It  'natural'  theology. 
4T4;  nataral,  "the  ajcioms  of  ex- 
ternal reMon,"  471;  (oanded  on 
"  the  vetacitf  and  attributes  of 
God,"  «i;  nataral,  theoretical  or 
metapbysiM,  pracrical  or  ethics, 
49b;  retuon In, saO;  logical  necessity 
accepted  in,  MS ;  physical  necessity 
not  sufficient  to  refute  a  miracle, 
5S8:  a  conclusion  In,  Is  It  to  be 
Jadged  by  its  terms  or  means  of 
proof?  SH6;  aa  an  indicia]  term, 627. 

Tbeopbllus,  why  assumed,  6ft. 

Tb^tisqne,  294. 

'Therefore,'  Ita  use,  EM. 

Theresa,  St.,  600. 

Thesens,  ablp  ot,  240. 

Thieving,  why  praised  by  Spartans, 
263. 

TbingB,  not  perceived,  shonld  not 
therelore  be  denied,  24;  of  which 
we  are  not  consciona  ace  neither  in 
Mol  nor  body,  01;  "  ttwmselvea,"  69; 
c«nnot  be  and  not  be  at  same  lime, 
are  there  some  to  whom  this  axiom 
la  not  known?  72,83;  uniform  ab- 
stractions, 110;  anbalantlal,  have 
each  characteristic  relations  lo  each 
other?  110  ;  of  the  same  kind,  yet 
not  perfectly  alike,  238;  "  Identical 
with  a  third  thing  are  Identical  with 
one  another,"  denied  by  some  In 
theology,  086. 
"Tliink,  I,  therefore  1  am,"  410,  469. 
TUnklng,  art  of,  In  lime  of  need,  214 ; 
lis  elements  not  yet  found.  214; 
not  nmemonicB,  214:  -being,  can  it 
eomeftom  non-thinking?  506;  not 
from  the  splrltualUatlon  of  matter 
by  nlnnte  division,  BOO ;  uot  by  iu 
"WdgnratlMi.SOti;  uot  by  Its  orgau- 
'«HtHI.B06. 

_'n/«een,"283. 


Thai 


'%saiiiB,  Jacob,  GOi. 


Tbom,  Council  of,  613. 

Thought,  Immediate  objects  of,  ISff; 
mediate  objects  of,  109;  external 
Immediate  object  of,  God,  109;  In- 
ternal immediate  object  of,  soul, 
109:  Iswbat?  130,178;  past  persists 
or  memory  could  uot  preserve  It, 
143;  an  essential  act  ot  soul,  166; 
what  animals  have  no,  178;  trains 
of,  182  ;  pertains  to  mind,  218 ;  only 
a  passive  power,  219;  should  not 
think  ot,  apart  from  things  senses 
furnish,  220. 

Thoughts,  and  acts,  all  trom  depths 
of  soul,  70;  external  aenses  In  part 
causes  ot,  70 ;  are  acta,  84 ;  distin- 
guished from  ideas.  119;  we  are 
never  without.  IIU;  correspond  to 
sensation,  119;  In  general.  119;  re- 
markable, 119:  Involuntary,  182; 
partly  from  external  objects,  182; 
from  remaining  impressions,  183. 

"  Three.  Is  as  much  as  two  and  one," 
a  definition,  410 ;  conceals  an  Intui- 
tive conviction  that  the  ideaa  are 
possible,  410. 

Time,  "  a  kind  of  order,"  128 ;  Is  num- 
ber not  measure  of  motion,  157;  the 
vacuum  in,  what  It  shows,  157;  has 
Its  reality  from  God,  109;  a  vacuum 
Id,  concealed,  109;  dlstingnlsheil, 
238. 

Tobacco-smoking,  Its  spread  Illustra- 
tive of  spread  of  tradition,  72;  Illus- 
trative of  bablt,  216. 

Topics  (argamenla),  398 ;  explain ,  398 ; 
prove,  398;  of  Aristotle,  498,  041. 

Torricelli,  tube  of,  127. 

Touch,  qualities'  of,  are  modifications 
of  resistance  or  solidity,  122. 

Traction,  In  bodies  which  do  not  touch, 
125, 127. 

Trades,  how  best  taught,  628. 

Tranquil  times  of  progress  looked  for- 
ward to,  437. 

Transmigration,  Van  Helmont's  Idea 
of.  2A2;  held  by  Rabbins.  242; 
distinguishable  from  transforma- 
tion. 243;  In  what  sense  may  be 
held,  242;  in  what  sense  possible, 
243;  uot  conformed  to  Order  of 
tblugs,  243;   of  human  soul  Into  a 
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hof.doeB  it  mitke  a  luan?  243;  in- 
Tolves  no  nppKrent  absurdlLy,  34H: 
ol  immaterial  aubstance  withoat 
Ksme  coDscioiuneH  doe»  not  con- 
vey Mme  person&llt;,  240. 

TruiBparency.  artificial,  produced  by 
rapid  rotation  of  ■  coK-wbeel,  IUqb- 
trative  of  conlused  sensltiTe  paicep- 
tions,  409. 

Travel,  books  or,  their  UMS,  548. 

Tivbeta  and  Treves,  M6. 

Treat,  Council  ot,  612. 

Trimalchlo,  SM. 

TrltbemtoB.  U6. 

Tropical  use  ol  language,  271. 

Tnie  and  falw,  belong  to  propoticiomi, 
•ai ;  how  applicable  to  Ideas.  281. 

True,  the.  may  be  drawn  from  the 
false,  B6a. 
,  Truth,  necessary,  alone  capable  of 
proof.  3 ;  what  ?  4 ;  not  founded  on 
experience,  11;  seeker  ot,  described, 
.11 ;  he  who  does  not  seek  it  sln- 
I'crely  himself  dictates  to  otben, 
Si;  unknown  to  bmtes,  44;  Imme- 
diate to  onderstandiug  and  alwajrs 
present,  49;  not  establlebed  by  long- 
past  experience,  4S;  from  nnder- 
standing  alone,  81 ;  mind  soarce  of, 
Bl ;  cannot  be  innate  unless  Its  Ideas 
are  innate,  84;  a,  may  be  known 
without  knowing  all  about  It,  100; 
though  natural,  not  known  from 
I'radle,  100;  nothing  stronger  to 
influence  men  than,  198;  of  sensible 
things  only  in  connection  of  phe- 
nomena. 421 :  how  diitinguislied 
from  dreams,  421 ;  not  a  supreme 
man,  437;  what  la 
s  it  In  agreement  or  dlsa- 
It  of  signs?  440. 4S0;  does  It 
lie  In  words?  490,491;  Hobbes' view 
of,  4.'W:  as  lo  iu  division  into 
lal  or  nomiual,  491 ;  why  not 
literal  too?  151;  its  definition  as 
lying  between  objects  of  Ideas, 
4.M  ;  common  to  as  with  Ood  and 
■ngeU,  491 ;  its  proTlsional  Indica- 
tion, 431 ;  moral,  wbat?4S2;  i 
iihygical,  what?  452;  lies  In  the 
rorrespoudonce  of  propaaiUons  li 
.be  mind  with  the  things  In  qoee 


tion.  452 ;  certainty  of ,  4M ;  Is  thm 
theological,  oj^iaMd  to  philosophi- 
cal, each  being  true  ?  S81 ;  1m» 
judged  of,  6U. 
Truths,  BpecuUtive  and  practical,  Ok 
same,  23;  do  all  depend  on  experi- 
ence  ?  43 ;  necessary,  of  matbsmslici 
do  not  depend  on  examples,  43;  yti 
such  tmtits  may  be  evolved  bytba 
senses,  44;  necessary,  how  diaxii- 
ered,  44; 


;    of  fl 

);  origin  of,  Tl ;  necessary,  tbeii 
origin,  Tl;  particular,  sooner  per- 
ceived, 74 ;  their  proof  depeadeni  on 
more  general,  Tl ;  of  arlthmelie  snil 
geometry  innate,  76  ;  imprinttd  co^ 
the  soul,  yet  not  alwaya  peReired, 
77;  of  tact,  78;  necessary,  78;  art 
innate  whkh  can  be  drawn  liom 
primitive  innate  trnths,  T9:  lie 
Iddb1«  when  their  pnMrf  lies  in  whu 
la  within  andnot  In  whalisgivenby 
experience,  80;  either  necessary,  oi 
stores  of  experience,  81;  luiverstl, 
we  cannot  l>e  assured  of  by  iadnc- 
tion,  SI ;  hare  their  necessity  is 
reason,  81;  necessary,  thdr  soom 
in  Intellectual  ideas.  82;  are  tliCT 
subsequent  to  ideas?  82:  eiproi 
knowledge  of,  how  subsequent  in 
express  knowledge  of  ideas,  83 ;  Ihsi 
are  within  us  are  habitudes  or  dit- 
poflltlons,  not  thoughts,  S4 ;  of  tts- 
•on  not  so  evident  aa  Immediate  di 
Identical  truths,  86;  o[dnionstaku 
as,  which  are  only  effects  ot  eusKni 
and  credulity,  m,  99. 
frDtiu,  Individual,  only  given  bf 
senses,  11;  knowledge  of,  not  i> 
nate,  21;  actnal  oonaidentioa  of, 
not  innate,  21  ;  contingent,  ho* 
they  come  to  ns,  22;  ot  fact,  hiMr 
they  come  to  us,  22;  necesnT; 
derivative,  what   they  dqiend  on. 

dependent  on  divine  mind.  STT: 
negative,  289;  primitive,  knon  b; 
intuition,  404;  divided  Into  [few 
of  reason  and  those  ot  tact,  401 ;  if 
reason,  identical,  404;  affiraisli'* 
and  negative,  404,  4aC:  IdeDlk*!. 
nc^tlve,  which  belong  to  prinrl)^ 


o(  Donlrwlklkiii.  MK:  iirimilive,  of 
fact,  are  immediate  iDtenial  eiperi- 
eDCes  ol  an  immedlateness  of  feel- 


ISl; 


aeral.t 


-e  imponant  tban 
raaolnlioQ  of  partirulnr  caiec,  4liT  ^ 
their  iiamtal  bqiI  hislorical  order. 
470;  why  many  pass  ai  seif-evideni, 
yet  are  capahle  of  (arther  rednclion. 
473;  o(  cxpvrienoe  and  truthi  of 
pore  reaauQ  compared,  193:  eternal. 
al  bottom  roiiditlonal.  513;  oeces- 
■ary.  are  detenniDlng  reasons  aod 
mgolatlni;  principles  of  eiiBlencs, 
S16:  anterior  to  existence  of  cod- 
tlngent   beiuK"-  Btli;   Krounded   io 

originally  nut  as  propositions  bat 
as  sonrces  of  judemenl,  SIT. 

TdIi^iis  on  man-like  ape,  344. 
.Tunica,  cloaii.  3M, 

"Two  and  two  are  four,"  its  deinou- 
stration,  Wl, 

"  Two  hoDiogeavous  magnitudes  are 
equal  when  ooe  is  neither  greater 
nor  smaller  than  the  other  " :  an  ax- 
iom of  Eoclid  and  Arcbimetlea,  473. 

rbiety.  circnmscriptive,  330:  defini- 
tive, 230;  replellve.  £». 

t'nconscioospain,  IW. 

llodeisland,  not  to,  a  thing,  no  ground 
lor  denial  of  its  existence,  IHI;  to, 
what?  177. 

rnderstauding,  "  lo  be  in,"  according 
to  L.«ke.  ami  aia^urdlng  lo  Lelliiiitx, 
HI :  a  resemblaiire  tn.  147 ;  adds  re. 
Utii>na.l4)t;  theorigin  of  all  things, 
US;  what?  177  ;  animals  have  none. 
ITH;  corresponds  to  infe/lecCiu.  tTH; 
its  action  intellection.  178;  guardedly 
called  a  faculty  of  soul,  11%:  with- 
out freedom  of  no  use,  21<i. 

UtiaaslnesB.  49.  171.  172;  as  a  stimu- 
hia,  168;  expressed  by  "  luquie- 
iQcie,"  rather  Than  "rbagrln,"  KiH: 


cases  apparently  Indifferenl,  IM; 
the  Held  nf  a  series  of  IllUe  soc- 
cesees  which  aSord  pleasure.  IM: 
not  iocumpattble  wltb  happiness, 
im ;  consists  in  feeling  without 
knowing  il,  IM  ;  more  preBsiug  not 
always  prevalent  with  will.  300. 

I'libappineM,  the  remit  ol  false  Judg- 
meuIa.20H. 

Unities  of  snhstaui'e,  fil>. 

Unity  of  laaguagce  can  only  be  «t- 
trlbnted   lo    migration    of    peoples. 


3f!2. 

Unirersallty.  never  proved  by  experi- 
ence, 33:  in  what  It  consists.  S67. 

Universals.  are  they  real?  31.1;  com- 
prise (In  tonni  particnlais.  StiT. 

Unpremeditated  actions,  result  of 
minute  perceptltma,  116. 

t'nruAe,  term  applied  to  pendulnm, 

m. 

Unum  u  primjs  roj/niiit  inttr  trr- 
miaoi  iMmpUmt.  4fie. 

Urim  and  Thummim.  varly  teacblngs 
a  sort  of.  611. 

"Ulilitate  Credendi,  De."  of  Augus- 
tine, die. 

"  Ctrinsqae,''  237. 

Vacuum. 69;  Lockeaud  Leibnittupon. 
16;  is  it  necessary  lo  molionf  S3-, 
excluded.  68  ;  perfect  canuot  be 
pnived  by  experiment,  IJT:  would 


opposi 


■Ides  t 


?   IM  ; 


,  188; 

an  insensible  perceptlun.  188;  not 
always  a  displeasure,  188;  arises 
troro  naiure'a  efforts  lo  put  herself 
more  al  ease,  II>4 ,-   determines  in 


ipace,  IW:  abhorrence  of, 
can  lie  siiundly  imderatimil,  ,T81  ; 
denied  by  Descartes  and  LelbnllX, 
483;  in  forms  or  species.  IU3. 

Valla,  LAurenliai  on  the  Jiirltta,  41S. 

Van  HelmonE  on  transmigration,  ^2. 

VaudalkiDg,9<l. 

Vaver,  La  Mothe  le.  SCO. 

Vedelius.  his  "Rationale  Theolugi- 
cnm,"  S87.  388,  .W5. 

Vega.  Gareilasso  de  la.  88. 

Vegeultve  souls,  nut  to  be  ligbtl]'  dis- 
carded, .180.  3»1. 

Velleily,  VSH,  Iff. 

VttUUt,  what'/  IDB. 
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BfToc-t,  violent,  whsl  7  6,TO,H62. 

Effort,  ftD  itluatt&tion  of,  ST4 ;  li  two- 
fold, eti. 

Blutlclty,  whence?  068;  everyvhere 
presen'..  66y,  68T;  otMn  iDBufflclent, 
GBO;  hII  reflection  cornea  from,  6TT, 
fiBT ;  iiece8sa.r}-  to  lavs  uf  motion, 
T(K<;  neceuar;  (o  "law  of  continu- 
ity," 704;  neceisary  to  "law  of 
equivalence."  TOSi  assists  In  uniting 
"  necessity  of  matter  with  beantjr  of 
form,"  I(B;  shows  the  presence  of 
Internal  motion  and  Infinite  primi- 
tive force,  TOS. 

Ellipse  passing  Into  parabola  used  as 
an  lUuatralloD,  687;  may  represent 
a  circle  opfice,  TIT. 

Energy,  primitive,  TKi. 

Entelerhles,  im\4xtM'.  6T1,  672,  St^, 
6B0.  (J9iJ,  701,  70a,  70B,  712. 

Entitles,  the  only  given,  643. 

EpiciiruB,  M3.  644;  bestows  per  le 
downward  motion  on  his  atoms,  643 : 
laughed  at  by  Cicero,  613;  denies 
motion  from  wlihnnt,li44;  admitted 
progress  into  Infinite,  644. 

E(|uilihrlum.  what?  6.^9;  relation  of 
bcighU  and  weights  In.  CS9. 

Essence,  or  possibility  itself ,  693,  6«i ; 
of  macier,  G37 ;  of  body,  647,  671, 
678,  6»1,  69U.  TOO. 

Eternity,  of  world,  does  not  set  aside 
an  eitramundane  reason  for  its 
existence,  fi93 ;  of  existence  does  not 
explain  eiislflnce,  TIU,  TiO. 

Existence,  Its  Bufflcient  reasan  not  in 
a  succession  of  aUtes,  692;  not  In 
things,  G92;  essence  per  ee  tends  t«, 
6!KS;  quanilty  of,  greatest  possible 
under  conditions,  BM;  In  the  num- 
ber of   tlie   perfections,  TIS;   how 


what?  647,  671,  699,  700; 


Feelings  of  siml,a  consequence  of  that 

whichislnil,7UT. 
Figure,   what?   tOT,  61.'>,   703;    arises 


the  same,  609;  abaolute,  to  be  dmii- 
ured  by  violent  effect,  G9S;  dad, 
the  equivalent  «t  •qullibrlnn,  W; 
when  Uring,  developed,  6G0;  iar 
dead,  estimated?  6U0;  bow  Uiin|. 
estimated,  660;  is  twofold.  Sit. 
dead,  or  elementary,  674:  Hv 
twofold,  GTS;  total  living,  Sli;  ju- 
tial  living,  675;  partial  raspecliTt, 
670;  partial  directive,  673;  totaltb- 
Bolute,  how  composed,  675;  —  priai- 
itive  active,  701 ;  Is  tUe  irrtyjja 
Tj  rpiir^  of  Aristotle,  TOl ;  li  tonol 
substance,  TOl ;  how  affected  bj  io- 
pact,  T03;  —derivative,  what?  TIC 
TOS;  Its  amount  malnulned.  W: 
differs  from  action.  Tttl;  — active, 
placed  In  bodies,  703;  orlgiDslly  in 
God.  703;  internal,  turns  itself  iriik- 
out,  T03, 

Forces,  how  they  exist,  7M. 

Form,  what?  637:   substantia].  ««- 
slats  In  the  Indivisible,  640;  i 
according  to  Scliolaatics.  643. 

Forms,  from  active  power  of  EfBcinl 
One,  632 ;  huw  tbey  originals.  63J 
substantial,  endowed  wiih  inltU 
gence,  616:  appetite  assigned  u 
616;  axioms  connected  wilti.  «« 
—  how  the  doctrine  of,  must  out  I 
eraployeil,  673. 

Full,  all  things  are,  632. 


Gall 


lis  expression  "the  it 
force  of  percussion,"  674  :  his 
tigatlous  concerning   living  [om, 
675. 

Ga)>sendl,633;notBtrictlyaCant«iu, 
633;  contends  lor  a  vacuum  "■"' 
69D:  places  body  In  inert  a 
67T;  his  remarkable  experiui(nis 
691. 

Generation,  how  explained  byii"'U('>> 
638. 

Geometry,  demon  si  rales  from  a" 
643;  Aristotle's  view  of.  61:':  '■■ 
science.  643;  deliiieil,  700:  inn 


Ood.  the  primary  n 


S32;  fomu  pioduued  from  hli  ic- 
tlve  power,  S12 :  producea  creataren 
from  his  uClve  power,  SS2:  must 
not  b«  Introduced  in  eipltuutlon  to 
tlM>  exclusfon  ol  acting  In  tblngs, 
079 ;  [res,  jet  does  all  things  deter- 
mlnalely,  6SS:  in  him  not  only  ex- 
litenceabutpoiaibllitleihBvs  reality, 
69n  ;  progreu  to  be  recognized  In  his 
works,  ftl8 ;  how  beings  eilRt  in  the 
idems  of.  T12:  world  In  &  measure 
represents.  TIT:  nnt  a  deceiver,  Tl»; 
is  CauM  of  intercourse  between 
■uinds.  T30|  Is  a  Cause,  but  has  no 
cause.  T20. 

GneiiDS.  publishes  the  "  Colteglnm 
l>hiladelphlcain,"  690. 

Oiealest  ezpressad  in  smallest,  Til 


G»ri.  l»l. 

'■  .rournal  des  Savants."  TOT, 

"JouTuauii,"6e<». 

Heat,  a  form  of  motion.  Kffl. 

Joy,  thelawoI,6HT. 

Justice,  the  law  of,  607. 

History,  how  conflrme.!,  720. 

H»bbes,l»2:  not  strictly  a  Cartesian, 

Kabl>alUt.  Tia. 

633;  as«ru  powibility  of  both  ple- 

Kepler,  701. 

namaiid  vKcuum,  6»^  bis  vorticeii, 

631. 
Hooke,  his  "  Mlcrograpbla,"  630;  his 

■'Sy!vnla"otru«t.639. 
Hnygens,  his  "nietbod  of   a  b<iat," 

6tMi:  ailnrns  the  age  with  splendid 

discoveries.  671!. 
HypnIhewH,  rule  for  choosing  among, 

63T. 


Idea,  somelliing  In  mind,  716 :  not  im- 
pression on,  hrftlB,  T16;  not  eve ry- 
tblng  In  mind  Is  *n,  716 ;  Is  a  power 
in  mind.  716;  may  exist  without 
thinking.  716 :  a  power  near  at  hand 
of  thinking  about  a  thing.  716 ;  must 
not  only  tend  to  the  tbing,  but  ex- 
press ii,  716:  need  not  resemble  lis 
tbinic,  bat  It  presents  truths  which 
would  be  confirmed  in  the  thing,  717. 
Ueu  for  which  the  age  was  not  pre- 

psred.  7U, 
ImiKtus,  what?  ft73. 
IwpoJue,  made  from  InBnlte  degrees, 
67*. 


SB  .Sit 

Incompatibility,  only  demons  tnMifAj' 
resulnilon  of  terms  compam/,  714. 

Increment,  the  momentary.  In  a  force 
striving  for  change  is  real,  671, 

Indifference  of  will,  arises  from  igno- 
rance, 605. 

Infinite,  should  be  reeogolied  In  ever; 
thing,  713. 

"  Influence,  the  system  of,"  the  Scho- 
lastic meth<id  of  eiplaining  connec- 
tion of  body  and  soul,  709. 

Intelligences,  ol  Aristotle,  631.  711: 
discarded,  6H0:  — used  by  Uod  not 
as  macbioeii  but  subjects,  698,  703. 

Intercourse,  and  by  consequence  ex- 
istence, of  mluds,  ItB  cause  In  God, 
720. 


Laws,  merhaniral,  from  higher  reas- 
OQS,  680;  of  G<hI  Imply  means  of 
accomplishment,  70U. 

"  T.eap,"  no  clutnge  by.  tlKi,  666. 

Leibnitz,  how  far  a  Cattrxiau,  S»: 
his  juvenile  production.  "  Hypollie- 
sis  Physfca,"  till :  his  maturer  judg- 
ment of  ■'  Hypothesis,"  6iiO. 

Light  from  motion,  tKMI. 

Living  force,  see  Force. 

Matebranche.hiB"  Search  after  Truth," 
fB7 ;  hU  rules  of  niollon,  IWH, 

Harcl,  Man'iiH,  his"De  IdoiH  Oiwra- 
triclbus,"  646. 

Hariotte,  on  rules  of  motion.  6T7 : 
points  out  that  a  body  bends  l>e(ore 
it  Is  propelled,  687. 

Matter,  defined.  64.");  subtile,  nt  Des- 
cartes. 6Jt ;  tends  to  rest  or  anni- 
hilation. 653 ;  inliiiitaly  dirideil,  >IS2 ; 
more  than  extension,  700, 

Matter,  primary,  what  7  6:17,  (i73:  dis- 
continuity In.  how  effected,  Ii:t7 ; 
liow  nil  thiugn  priidiu>ed  from,  63T: 
of   AriKtutlc,   631 1    and   space   the 
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ipQndiDg  defects,  388 ;  abnae  ol,  in 
flgnntiTB  ternu  and  klluiioiu,  3W; 
remedies  for  tbe  pbiloaophic  ftbuee 
ol,  X(0:  always  lue,  vlth  ideu,  SSI ; 
ideas  of,  applied  to  model  ehonld  be 
more  determined  and  tboae  ot  snb- 
tianre  csrefally  conlormed  to  wliat 
exists,  3H1 ;  usage  sboald  Im  re- 
garded In,  391 ;  vbea  new  are  naed, 
or  old  ones  in  a  aew  sense,  tbe 
sense  In  wblch  talien  should  be 
declared,  391;  toi  simple  Ideas  are 
explained  by  synoarms  or  by  show- 
ing the  thing,  991 :  conveying  mixed 
modei  are  explained  by  deBnitlon, 
3!ll :  diagrams  remedy  niicenalnty 
ot,  4Xi;  pal  la  place  of  tblngs,  4fil. 


World,  ideal,  33B;  ezlBtliig,  336. 
Wormwoods,  R»niiln«  on,  308. 
Worsley,  3Se. 
Writing,  diaracteit  in,  wbat  ?  912. 

Xlmenea,  Cardinal,  his  core  by  Mom 


Yellowness  not 

firraviUm,  Aristotle's,  4». 

Zopyra,  43. 

Zwlnger,  "  Theatrum  Vitie  HnmanB,' 
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;  aid. 

705, 
Ai^tlon.  moving  {actio  molrix.  Faction 

motricf),  fBl.  703;   moving,  generxl 

mle  of,  661 ;   and  reartlon.  ]»w  uf.  I 

fi6U;  compofted  of  bodj-,  lime,  uul 

toicr,  TOS. 
"Afnement,  oktural,"  u  a  tbeor}- 

explftoatoTj  of  relation  ol  body  uiil 

■oul.  TOO. 
Agrippn,  hla  angelif  obHtetridan,  64(>. 
AnaiBKi'Tas.  his   Baphigm   cancerulog 

blark  HiioH-.  nx>. 
Angle,  llie  right,  the  delerminate  of 

Aniilypy.  iwiTintla,  63T,64B,  647,  648, 
Ape  and  the  Infant  Chriatian  uf  Den-  [ 

mark.  607 
'Aropa,  657. 
Apparent  phem 


ii43 ;  dnei  not  employ  Ibe  "  Bobatan- 
lial  forms'-  of  the  ScholMUcR,  643; 
ascends  to  rhe  First  Mover,  043;  hla 


delinli 


:    bla  "pti- 


Hen 


hylar 
(  More,  979. 


liSI:  adds  iDleltlgence  only  lo  prin- 
cipal Hugs  o(  Mb  vortleea.  651.  680; 
hlH  geocenlrlolem,  6(11;  his  i-rrurs 
eitenuBled,  631 ;  hla  ent«]e<'hlea, 
irriMx'i^  fill.  «•!».  701.  713. 
theism,  iu  prevalence  lu  Leibnlli's 
lime.  648;  a  philosophy  which  af- 
forded a  uniqoe  plank  by  which 
men  could  save  themsetves  in  the 
shipwreck  of  Impending,  648. 
loms,  there  are  no.  652;  deBned. 
6S3;  of  any  ligure.  OKI ;  It  is  impos- 
sible (or  all  bodies  to  eonaUt  of, 
demoDHtrated,  653;  scholium  Id 
demunatratlon  against.  654;  appen- 
dix to  demonatratlon  againet,  636; 
do  not  oxiat,  since  their  existence 
would  make  change  of  motion  take 
place  by  leaps,  6G9.  UHA ;  do  not  ex- 
ist, since  curvlllDear  motion  is  com- 
posed of  rectiliDsar  motions,  fif*); 
theory  of,  opposed  lo  subtlety  of  na- 
ture, 712. 

verrolsls,  on  "  inlermlDate  "  quao- 
llty  ol  matter,  63T. 


Arioslii.  hia  hlppogryplis.  718. 

Aristotle,  bla  4iiiritli  'Jitfiiaa it,  "  Phya. 
Audltua,"  S34.  641  ;  his  leac^iugB 
runipalible  with  Refomied  Philoso- 
phy. BSi,  635,  636,  615 ;  "  the  irreo- 
oncllable,"  ti^M;  his  view  of  "  vao- 
unm,"  634,  ISS;  his  "Ethics, "  63.^  ; 
hla  "Logic,"  635;  his  "Metaphys- 
ics," eas.  612;  his  "  Physics."  63S; 

bla  meaning  perverted  by  the  scho- [  Basnage  deBeaoval,  liii 
buitk-*  especially  in  physics. 63.\  636;  Oui-ragea  dea  Haven U."  706. 
incorrectly  represented  lo  say  that  Bayle,  Lelbnili's  explanation  of  Ibe 
geometry  was  mit  a  science,  M2;  dlBicul ties  presented  by,  lo  the  Ihe- 
his  "Analytics."  642 ;  places  origin  ory  of  pre-eslabllahed  harmony.  Toil. 
of  motion  in  mind,  64.'!.  651 ;  bow  he  Being,  A  Unique.  692;  how  He  rules 
regards  form  as  a  cuuHe  of  motion,        the  world, 692;  is  ultlraale  reason ut 


tiia 


C>^^^^     I 
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things,  692:  Ris  existence  not  u>  be 
l^scaped  by  assumlag  eternity  of  the 

world,  U93,  S»i;  He  exists  of  mela- 
pbyilTAl  neceaaity,  69:1;  is  free  yet 
determined,  6!I5;  in  Him  essencea 
kwl  al«nial  trutba  exim.  esfi;  the 

other  proTB*  Him  ibelr  oua  source, 
69l>;  that  the  most  perfi^L'l,  exists, 
714;  what?  717. 

SeingB,  alt  natural,  form  only  one 
ehiiin,  713. 

Bodiu,  his  dangerously  atheistical 
"Arcana  Subllmium,"  MS. 

Body,  defined,  047 ;  enquiry  after  con- 
stitutive quality  of.  04T,  700 ;  infinite 
creatures  are  in  any  given.  ti52,  T02; 
coheres  with  Its  fellows,  i&2;  never 
wholly  quiebcent.  ta2.  UST.  699, 103  ; 
errors  arising  from  tubte  notions  uf, 
084;  Leibnitz's  view  of .  Ii»4  ;  differ- 
ence between  the  views  o(  LeibniM 
and  DescartdH  coDceming,  li!<il ;  what 
the  nature  whose  diffusion  consti- 
tutes? TOO;  a  "machine,"  701.702; 
cannot  t>e  destniyed  nor  abxolutely 
produced, 702;  haiadegree  uf  prim- 
itive activity,  702;  conspectus  of 
systems  presented  as  eiplanatlous 
of  anion  of,  with  soul,  109. 

Bodies,  all  that  is  in,  explicable  by 
magnitude,  figure,  and  motion.  e,t4, 
618;  are  something  during,  nothing 
between,  instants  of  motion,  <^; 
particular,  arise  from  conflicting 
motions,  tiB2;  ore  all  elastic.  068,687, 
703 ;  their  action  against  each  other 
the  same,  if  they  appriMicb  with 
same  velocity,  aSR;  no  elements  of, 
687;  distance  between,  never  the 
same,  (ItiO ;  their  phenomena  can  be 
explained  mechanically.  )KI9;  can- 
not demonstrate  existence  of,  710, 

Buecter,  650. 

Burgotdensls,  probable  sulhor  of 
"ItinerarlamPolltlcum,"W>D;  com- 
mentator on"  lustrumeuloni  Pncis," 


Campanella.  his  "  De  Sensu  Rer 

Magla,"  am 
Cartesians,  have  adi\eil  Uule  ti 


coverieHof  Descartes,  632;  Leibnlti 
refuses  to  be  clashed  aroong.SSt;  n- 
lations  to  the  ancient  phllosoptaert, 
ti4G;  "subtile  matter"  of,  liGI :  oa 
uommuDicatlon  of  motion  by  im- 
pact, 68S,  688,  704;  admit  no  rv- 
uum.699;  eeaenceof  body,  acconlluj 
to,  099;  acknowledge  Inertia,  TDt; 
reject  action  In  bodiea  and  find  It  In 
God.  703 ;  modifications  uf  viem  on 
force.  701 ;  suppose  a  body  in  mn- 
tlon  proceeds  per  tallam,  701;  Ibe 
disciples  among,  not  so  careful  in 

sume  redundantly    the    "  Detis  a 

Machina,"    TOO;     posit    "priau! 

elements"     Instead     of     verllsbl; 

unities,  712;   their  reasonlDg  oin- 

cemlng  the  existence  of  the  mosI 

perfect  being,  7IG. 
Cause,  The,   through   which   mllul> 

have  intercourse,  720. 
Causes,  final,  agents  in  ruenreh,  SW . 

both  final  and  efficient,  pertain  to, 

and  help  In  physical  discasston.  TM. 
Centaur,  the  species  of.  exists  In  mind. 

718. 


Change, 


>us,  admitted  ij 
imple  being,  711. 

Changes,  enumerated,  6^;  redocfd  m 
forces,  706, 

Cicero  politely  laughs  at  BplcDnit. 
643;  hiB'-DeNaiaraDeaTam,"Ml. 

Classes  of  beings,  linked  logethir  m 
cine  chain,  713;  their  limits  oiBsni 
be  precisely  given,  713. 

Coins,  how  two  of  different  nuBl* 
may  be  distingaisbeil.  663. 

Collegium  Fhiladeiftiieam.  ffiO. 

Colors,  arise  from  motion,  639. 

ColumQ,  bow  extracted  from  Ibe  rougti 
block.  S38. 

Conatus,  071,  673,  675,  678,  69C.  Wl, 
702,  706. 

Concurrent  bodies,  same  relatin  n 
locity  preserved  l>e(ween,  ffi* 
"total  progress"  preserved  In 
tween.  6B8;  absolute  force  c«i 
served  in.  639,  660;  why  ihcjr  tan 
stop  each  other,  tliougli  i 

""     .itgmonuilM 


"living 


of '• 


ving  force  "  In,  would  laid  ts 


..Ckxn^lc 


pcrpelUHl   uiei'lmnlcal  mollop,  661 : 

diminutinn  of  "  livjng  force"  in, 
woald  lead  lo  deatriirtion  of  toree, 

lion  "  la,  getienl  rule  u  to,  Wl ; 
L'onservatlod  of  "moving  action" 
in.  general  deDionitratlan  ol,  fi63; 
conservation  of  "moving  action" 
lo,  proved  by  an  example  In  nutn- 
ben.  663;  coaservallon  of  "  moving 
action  "  In,  proved  by  ruleH  ot  per- 
I'usaion,  liU6;  lineal  equation  n-bicb 
exprenes  conservsliun  of  cause  of 
impact  in.  tif!;  plane  equation 
which  expreases  conservation  of 
total  pmgreea  iu,  6liT  ;  solid  equation 
which  eipresses  conservation  of 
loMi  iib«olut«  fores  la,  or  of  "  mov- 
ing action"  in,  6b7;  the  Interde- 
pendence of  the  three  eqnations  fon- 
cerDlDR.  66M;  are  to  be  regarded  as 
"  hanl-elBslic,"  HtiB;  influence  of 
degree  of  elasticity  in,  670;  both  act 
equally  in  concourse,  688;  compres- 
sion from  impact  equal  in  each  of 
them,  689. 

Conditions  amid  space,  6U. 

Coiigrtdty  of  phenomenH.  TIS. 

Connection  between  alt  parts  of  uni- 
verse, 713. 
iConling.  Hermann,  6.% ;  on  forms,  6.18, 

Continua,  bow  deSned  by  Aristotle, 
637;  of  two  kinds,  700;  snccenslve, 
700;  aim nltan eons,  TOO. 

I^ntinuit]-,  law  of,  66H;  excludes 
change  pfr  ealtuiii,  687  ;  applied  to 
»wlogy  and  botaoy,  71.1. 

Corporeal  things,  more  involved  in 
their  eiplanatlon  than  geometry 
and  logic,  6711. 

C^rposcle,  each,  a  trails  an  occaatori 
of  eierelaing  its  power.  T05. 

Corpuscular  pblloiiophy,  lis  abuse,  Si2. 

Corruption  and  Its  correlative  genera- 
tion result  from  motion,  SSb. 

Creation,  uontlnuoua,  In  motion.  648, 
6M.  67!);  a  IHrine  Mathematics  or 
.Metaphysical  Mechanics  iu,  6M. 


836  1 

I  awaken  In,  wtiat  tben?  i 


Death,  if  n 

719. 

Democritus.  hia  atoms  freed  from  con- 
tempt, U71 ;  regarded  body  at  inert 
maas,  liTT ;  holds  a  vacuum,  6!>»; 
r^^rded  rarefactions  as  only  ap- 
parent, eu9;  thonght  there  was 
something  passive  in  body,  6!K>; 
taught  that  the  phenomena  of  bod- 
ies can  be  explained  mechanically, 
099.  TH. 

Descartes.  Clauberg  clearer  than,  fS2 ; 
disciples  of.  633;  argument  of  his 
method  the  only  diBllnctlve  doctrine 
of.  held  liy  Leibnitz,  631;  his '- Me- 
dllatiunes."  fEU;  opposes  vacuum. 
6-14,li9l>;  contends  for  plenum,  B31 ; 
"suhtlle  matter  "  of,  6S1 ;  his  "imi- 
versal  rings."  651 ;  diatlnguiihed 
velocily  from  direction,  07n:  re> 
garded  motion  gvoiiil  phenomena  as 
mere   relation,  685;  his  inaccnrate 

larger  and  smaller  body,  685;  de- 
nies that  all  reflection  arises  from 
elasticity.  687;  a  teslbig  application 
of  his  coordinates  to  conditions  of 
motion  in  concurrent  bodies,  688: 
saw  only  extension  iu  body,  690; 
believed  that  phenomena  of  l>ody 
could  he  explained  mechanically, 
ea9;  acknowledged  natural  Inertia. 
701 ;  believed  force  to  be  a  compo- 
site system  of  mass  and  velocity, 
701 ;  (oimd  no  reason  for  assuming 
forms  and  forces  in  bodies,  TOR  : 
his  uMuiuption  that  the  notioji 
of  a  perfect  being  exists  criticised, 

Dfiiiiciill.  substantial  forms  virtually, 

Deuel  ng.  6.12. 

Development  in  perfect  order,  the  law 

of  all  ihingB,  712. 
Dlgby,  Kenelm,  632;  his  "  Peripatetic 

Institutions."  64). 
Discontinuity,  how  Induced  in  primary 

matter.  637. 


Duration,  defl 
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Mme,662;  it  Bt  rest  is  notbiDg,  652; 
obscurelj  hioMd  at  by  Acholutica, 
6S3;   il  movtDg  Id  parallel  11dm  is 
nothing,  692. 
Mecbanics,  ancient,  dealt  with  dead 

Mechanism,  a  physical,  illustrative  u( 
roetapbyaical  pnibUms.  OB. 

Mercury,  the  baais  of  all  rnetalB,  640. 

HelalH,  whence  they  arise,  tHO. 

Metapbysical  Uws  prevail  over  gen- 
metrical,  69Q. 

Miod.  source  of  motion,  MS:  llbertr 
and  HpODlaaelty  alone  In,  f>43;  de- 
ened.6». 

Mebilt.  «73. 

Molyneux,  bis  "  Dioptrics."  680. 

Moral  perfection  Is  physical, 


t.  Hen 


67i>. 


"  NoDvelles  de  la  lUpubliqoe  des  Ul- 

tres,"  6ST. 
Number  deaaed,  et.'i. 

Order,  a  general  prlnclpla  of,  6ST :  iit 
fonndatioD,  6ST ;  ila  ennndatioa, 
(■87;  its  lllustratioa,  68T. 

Origin  of  thiags,  on  the  radical,  69!. 

Paradiae.  why  the  world  is  not  yet  ». 


Motion,  originates  in  mind.  643;  de- 
6ned,  64fi,  6T3;  not  given  in  bodies, 
648 ;  acoDtlnual  creation, 64H ;  source 
of  all  particulars.  6S1 ;  is  circular. 
6.t2:  and  body,  6K!;  in  what  case 
not  external,  652 :  same  quantity  of, 
not  preserved  in  concurrent  bodies, 
(>ST;  quantity  of,  what?  6.1T,  6T3; 
never  exists.  6T1 ;  term  applied  to 
instantaneous  element  of  motion, 
liT3;  systematic  rules  of,  6T8,  bTO: 
why  real,  689^  a  relation.  6Kt:  Des- 
cartes'mistakes  In  relat  ion  lo,  6H5 ; 
proper,  separated  from  common. 680; 
as  a  tendency  rectilinear,  689;  why 

KK).  691 ;  when  common  in  many 
bodies,  does  not  change  their  action 
among  themselves,  691. 

Motions,  their  compositions  and  resolu- 
tions, (i9t,  602. 

Motive  force,  in  bodies  intrinsically, 
69M. 

Natural  history,  discoveries  expected 
In,  by  employment  of  Law  ol  Con- 
linuity,  713. 

Nature,  Two  Laws  ol.  which  Leibnitz 
tirst  made  known,  668;  Aristotle's 
definition  of,  approved,  699. 

Naudseus,  640. 

Necessity  nietapbysical,  693;  physical, 
ena;  hypotbellcal,  693. 


Paris  not  neglected 

lor  sake  of  loUl- 

ily,697. 

Passion   of   bodies 

spontaneous  jtt 

occasioned,  688;  proper,  arises  fraa 

percussion,  688. 

Perfection  la  quantity  of  essence,  691; 

which  greatest  Dumber  ut  thinp  us 

istence,  895. 

forms  referred  lo 

intelligible  notion 

s,  671. 

Phanlaamata.howe 

erlified  that  thiup 

unent,  ibe,  whicli 

BUlla  piety  and  science.  G80. 

Philosophies,  Done  of  tbem  worthy  ot 
contempt,  671. 

Philosophy,  the  Reformed,  ils  com- 
mon rule,  634 ;  its  reconcillatioD  with 
Aristotle,  636;  its  relations  wiik 
Aristotle,  Ma, 

Physics,  why  misunderstood  by  Srid- 
astlcs,  636. 

Plato,  his  Ideas,  671 ;  fals  entelecbiM, 
699. 

PlatonlsM,  712. 

Plenum,  S34. 

Position,  defined,  645. 

Possibility,  is  essence,  693,  666. 

Power,  active,  is  force  or  fom,  101; 
a  tendency  to  action,  701 ;  txit  ■ 
faculty,  701 ;  is  primitive  or  n^ 
etantial,  701 ;  is  d«rlTative  or  uci- 
dental,  701. 

Power,  panlve,  ia  matter,  701;  ii  <■- 
penetrability  or  sntltypy,  701;  il 
resistance  or  Inertia,  701 ;  i*  em}, 
where  the  same,  701 . 


...Gtioglc 


Qoalilies,  chaaged   ihrough   moliQii, 
639;   dupead  on   organs,  610;    with 
eicf^pllon  of  tormB  redac«  to  la 
70fi. 


Riciis.  on  ArlBtutle,  6tl. 

KvHllty,  both  of  esBences  and 
en(w«,  thfiir  ultimate  reason,  6 

R«<]  Cross.  Society  ot,  Ii50. 

Ke)wr,  Anton,  lA9. 

Repetition,  discrete  or  conlinuoi 

Itest,  eranesrent  motion,  68T ; 
iiludes  leap  trnm  L-liaDge,"  68 
vantage  o(  regarding  it 
moMon,  6AT,  6B8;  not  aa 
unity.  m>;  Inip.  does 
1190. 


of  (I 


Salt«.  lliplrnBtur?.l>40,  the  pauses  of 

flntj,  dUK 
SarmBlian  salt-pit^,  Ij96. 
Scnliger.    harmnnlied    Arislotle    and 

iDoderas,  IMl :  his  Uraiut  sXavr uii(, 


S.-boltmip«,  their  que 

primary  niBtter,  II3T  ;  tbeir  reialioo 

ui  mathemalicii.  OVi. 
SfbQrailelBclipGSO. 
Solences.  "  a  certnln  barmoaidug  of 

the."  MS. 


rtoliciutlon,  an  iDflnltely  small  mo- 
tion, mi,  Sli. 

Solidity  from  motion,  C51. 

SodIs  and  entelechiea,  we  give  no  plare 
lo,6SD;  why  so  much  conferred  on? 


selves,  698;   always  connerted  with 
organic  bodies,  TOI. 
Space,  defined.  64A;  why  real.  6S4. 685; 
no  vaoant,  690;  in  what  sense  said 
to  be  eiUnded.  TOO. 
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Spheiicily,  tendenoy  ot  bodlts  in  fin- 
idlty  Ui  asunrne,  6M. 

Spiiel,  his  "Confessio  natnne  contrm 
AtbeUtas,"  649. 

Stability,  trne  noUon  of,  689;  abso- 
lute,  does  uot  exist,  689;  deBued. 
690;  not  derived  from  rest.  690;  not 
eiplnlned  by  pressure,  690. 

Stoics,  tranquilUty  of,  6T1. 

Babstance,  crhanged  by  motion.  639; 
what  happens  in,  happens  in  an  or- 
derly manner.  686;  apart  from  soul, 
an  aggregate.  TOI. 

Sufferings  ot  good  men  resaltingrHBter 
good,  698;  short  ro»ds  to  perfection, 


Theologians  and  pbilosopherB  disi'iiss 
the  same  questions.  &M. 

Thing,  a,  how  dlstlngnished  [mm  oilier 
things,  e&'l. 

Things,  corporeal,  possess  tendency 
or  effort.  6T1 ;  something  bus  been 
placed  in  them  by  Ootl.  679:  are  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Power  or  ot  the 
Kingdom  ot  Wisdom,  680;  existing. 
In  what  seiiEW  necessary,  fiKl;  Ihelr 
original  formation. 693, 691;  reasons 
ot,  not  fonnd  In  their  series,  but  in 
melapbysicaJ  trnth,li96;  depend  not 
on  material  necessities,  but  formal 
reasons.  Ii96. 

Thomas   Aiighis,   on   Immortality  ot 

Thomaslus.  -lacoh,  Lelbnllz's  letter  to. 


Trow.  Abdias,  6«. 

Truths,  contingent,  originate  in  nieta- 
physlcal.  693;  —eternal,  exist  In  a 
nielapbysii-«l8nb]ecl,Ood.69a;  reg- 
ulate things,  69S;  are  reason!  of 
eiietence  rather  than  DOn-existeDee, 
6l» ;  are  reasons  of  the  sivexisting 
rather  than  the  otherwise-existing 
world,  690:  prevBll  over  geometrical 
laws,  G9G. 
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LEIBNITZ'S  CHITIQUE  OK  LOCKE 


"  Uattiu,  verluble,"  t«  be  po«lted  at 
foundation  of  tblngi  nttbet  Uwd 
"  primary  element*, "  T12. 

"Unthinking,  tbe."  notbing,  0(@;  no 
T«riatyln,602. 

Vacunm,  63t,  S36,  638,  6»9,  TOB,  T12. 

VaninuB,  048. 

Velocltf,  Telatlre,  between  concurrent 
bodiea,  preaerTed,  UBS;  bow  eetl' 
mated,  662;  defined.  ST3;  with  di- 
rection called  eonatvt,  ST3;  dlMln- 
gaUhable  from  direotloa,  OTB. 

"  Vivldnsu,"  of  phenomena,  TI8. 

VoasluB,  bla  orltlclim  on  Deacartee, 
6.14. 

WalllR.  en.  692. 
Water,  elastic,  T(U. 

WelgbU  in  motion  exhibit  the  greatest 
possible  descent  of  beaiy  bodies,  691. 
Welgel,B41. 
White,  the  color,  63U. 
Whole  never  exists,  611. 


Wisdom  determines  to  tbe  moM  per 

tect.6ee. 
World,  tbe  four  things  necMsar;  t( 


it  la  realiied  the  greatest  produc- 
tion of  pomlbllltleB,  6»t :  idirsicaUj. 
not  metaphysicallj'.  necessarj.eH^ 
—  tliis.  not  tbe  best,  apparently 
shown  by  experience,  6!Xi ;  a  priori 
argument  against,  0H6;  a  supposi- 
tlan  founded  on  partial  knowledge. 
696  :  the  most  perlert  possible, 
696;  the  most  perfect  physicall;, 
0S6;  tbe  most  perfect  morally.  6W: 
an  admirable  mechanism  and  tbe 
best  Bepubllc  of  SonU,  606 ;  Its  eiili 
but  as  purposed  dlscotda  In  a  mnsi- 
cal  composition, 69T  ;  represents  Ood. 
TIT. 


Zeno.  Leibniti:  clnims  accord  wttfa.  Til. 
Zoophytes,  not  monstrous,  hat  orderlj 
productions,  Ti;i. 
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A     potttriori    kiio«1ed|[e,    Lelbnlli'i 

»iew  of.  iw.  2!T,  738;  Kant'i  view 

o(,  10»,  HSr.  TM. 
^  priori  knnwledm.  I-elbnltz'a  tIi-w 
ot.lon,3-^.TSH:  Kanl-fl  view  of.  IIW, 

237,1 
Ab  „ni 


adp, 


Abel.  NEeli  Henrlk,  dsniDiiainKvH  t1>e 

Impoulbilit;  uf   redu<;iu)c  by  radi- 

cali  general  equalloiiH  bibber  thau 

the  foortb  degree.  OTI. 
Arainthktim.-.e^. 
Abwlute,  beluDgs  tureuriii,  1M;   biiw 

we  become  ocqaaluled  wllh  it.  158. 
Alwlraolloo,  tn  vlukt  ezlHut  a  depart- 

are  from  reality.  72». 
Ai'^il^mle,  des  Inneriptious  et  Belles- 

Utlres.  HT  ;    Ftancalae,  530  ;   dua 

Sflenfea  de  Paric,  &'iO. 
Airademy.  Old.  MS. 
AceiiltMla,  iM. 
**  Ai'i-ldents  and  alulntcls."  tlielr  con- 

■Uleralion  devnlnps  the  dllferenceB 

b"iween  Ibe  tlieurles  of  ixH'ke  and 

LeibiillX,  T19. 
'*  Ar'riMimatli!,"  tlie  epilbet  exjilaiueil, 


Adcldiix,  J.  r.,  "(Jewh.  d.  iiifni.li, 
Narrhelt."  <uo.  MUI.  tU4.  ixc. 

Aerial  vehHeS  of  Rplrits,  »«. 

£sFhylu>."l>r.inietheu«Vllii'lui."UWl, 

A^OKticiini.  V.a. 

AKreenient  ur  diBat;reenieni.  Leibnitz 

reduces  Locke's  euuuicraliiiii  of  Uie 

kiu<lsur,40i. 
AiniaDi,  I',  Leibiiirz  writet  iipuii.  T40. 
Air,  wrliolaMlc  mncepiion  of.  '«). 
Ail.  its  derlvBllnu,  :»L 
Allwrtus  Ma^uiu,  -m,  lUll :    uiijiiMly 

suspected  of  inB)(ii'a1  practices,  'SiH. 
Albiniis  Flareus,  lusirurlorof  Cbarla- 

niaKiie.  Gliii  "Opera,"  JUtL 
Ale  Ilia,  see  Alblnus  Flsceiu, 
Aldrich,  Henry,  "Artli  Liiglcn  Rudi- 

nienia,"  Vti.  Tiki,  VH. 
AleiBiider  nf  Apbrudiilas,  S41. 
Alexander  Ihe  (inax,  iiWi. 
A1emi<lriBis,.i81.' 

Allb-»rrtth'il.  IVa. 

Alliot,  Jeau  Baptiil«,  bis  "Tnite  du 
csm^r."  :«»:  —  PiDrro,  lii*  "  Theses 
nie<lii'ti:  de  molu  MnKiiltils  circii- 
lain."  ua-J;  bla"E|nsIn1aderaurr« 
aii]>ureiile,"  .IIU^  bin  "  Xiiiitliu  pnv- 
Hlpiri  stilt   ferro   et   igo*  caroiii-)- 


4:£,  T-i.  7-J*. 
■■  \,'ii.t;,m,-ll.Eei[.,"MI, 

maiis."ar,2. 
Alliaaii.  li.  J.,  ■■  Greek Qeomolty  from 

Tbales  lo  Kiii-ild,"  108.  <«l,  «B.  Kt7  ; 

i-.T.  vr:  *H,  481,  «e.  nil ,  mo. 

Art*  IT   ■^.  I5.I. 

Alwed.  .1.  H..  ail..1!»l;  bis  " Eiii-yi-bv 

Adam  ana  symbol  In  Boehme's  plilios- 

|HiMia,"  itIL  .Wl  ;    and  ■■Systems 

-pby.  a«. 

1oiti.-K.  Iwrmwiiemn."  31H. 

A.lams.  F,.  "The  Geiioliie  Works  of 

AnmdiH  ile  Oaiila,  »IU. 

Aiiiare  (dlliiierBl  deaned.TM. 

Adaniwra.  on  fiasseii.ll,  421. 

Amur  nun  Mtrvnuiritu,  TSU. 

vCooqIc 


ma 


Tiy.  K  ui 


1   enthoilMtlcuiu 


"  AMkbapilsilcam 
pKDtheoD,"  601. 

An»l»ptis»,  sua. 

A.na\ogy.  the  class  of  phenomena  1u 
whlrti  it  attordg  probable  roiiolu- 
hIous,  SW;  lU  cuiicIlisIdiis  are  only 
niionalhypdibeaeBxiticeiiottouDded 
ud  tHiuiplele  InduotloDS  or  matlie- 
matirHldala.fiSO;  the  raliunalily  oE 
a  conclusion  drawn   from,  on  wlial 


Puppns. 


ApolloniusofPergH.inS; 

on  Couica,"  lUH,  K>.V 
Apoahilici  Reginiiuls.  the  |>>|>al  dwre* 

(if.  G81. 
A|ipale<ns. ' 
Apuleim,tM3;  hi*  ■■Mel 


iriivd,  '. 


"ftuio 


H,  fiSO. 


nai. 


n  explailieil   t 
5,  .Hi). 


1 

Andraila.  IHego  Fajr va  d'.  llieologiati, 
B82;  on  aalvnliilitj  of  heathen.  G<U: . 
bU  "  OrtliodoxaTum  eiplicatiuiinm 
de  rellglonls  Christians  capitibas 
Ubrl  X„"  092;  bis  "Defeneio  Trl- 
denlinn  tidei,"  ecr...  SIQ;  maintains 
a  Koatmyeny  with  ChemnitE.  SHS. 
Andrevs.  E.  B.,  "  lostitntes  oF  General 
HlNtory,"  1K{;  un  quai'tai  modaa, 
tS5. 

Andrl»,  Tobias,  633, 

'Ai^(«oTa.  T4,  or  Procopiiu,  Ma. 

Jnima  iiiuiiiii.  382. 

Aoininli'ula  within  anliuab'ula.  122, 

"  Anlmant,"  its  meaning,  12S :  Its  per- 
hape  preferable  variant,  vm,  710. 

Anwlm,  tnnniler  of  Christian  Schnlas- 
liclsm.SOS;  bis  "  HonolO|{iuin."503: 
his  "  Tiir  DeuH  Homo,"  002,  MH;  bin 
■'ProalqKiura."'fi02,  .103;  his'-Liber 
■pologetlcu.t,"  rAl:  his  oniolnglral 
argniaent  (or  exislence  of  God,  503; 
several  of  iiis  tractates  which  have 
been  translated ,  S03. 

Antimony.  ;t2*. 

Autipodee.  444. 

Antl-[t«ralsla.4(«. 

Antlatheneg,  rHH;  laught  that  virtue 
only  Is  Koo«.  SIS :  a  list  of  his  writ- 
inKB,  5IS. 

Antilypy.  dmrwfa.  721.  72S. 

Antoninus,  Marciu  Anrelins.  4%:  his 
■■  Meditations,"  or  "  Tlioughts,"  49S. 

ApBKORlaal  demonatratiun,  401. 

Apes  have  orEHDS  ut  speech,  S86. 

Apodflirtic  syllogiini,  IMiS, 

■Ar6etit,t.  064. 


Ai|uavlva.  Claudian,  til'):  I 
Studlorura."  liW. 

Aiplnaa.  Thomas,  £». 
"  Runma  Thealogiw,  an,  4!4.  XS, 
129;  oil  species,  3X1 ;  a  realist,  SB; 
iritif^lHis  ootoIogiLitl  argumeni  br 
existence  of  God.SfO;  bU"CwiIM 
fieoiilea."  50:i :  cawured  by  SpJiwB. 
fiOl;  on  "  ignis  IntemnH."  JX;  t^ 
|M<seiI  by  Lesslus.  T49i  hii  »  '  '' 
"  phantasm,"  7ISU. 

Arhur    Porphgriunn.    322;    pn 
mfiitaUi,9^:  prmdirahilit.  X 

An-heiis,  (>7,  3S2,  7Xt. 

Arehilani.  a  phyalclit,  S19. 

Archimedes,  93,  108;  greatest  Rrack 
mathematician,  414 ;  the  GrM  milfcr 
inatU'al  en^dneer.  414;  bat  sditiu 
of  bis  works.  414. 

Argenteus,  Todei.  2»S. 

Argot,  2<<3. 

"  .^rgunieul."  as  applied   I 


I,  4M1. 


.i\m. 


:w; 


Arioatn,  his  "  Orlando  Furiuso,"  .1»- 
AristippiiH,  M8:  made  pleasure  eimI 'it 
life.  .'ilH;  his  definition  of  plnuiii*. 
.'lid;  hie  writliigs  euuiiieiated.  iW: 
his  ptillosophjr  discussed,  3IS, 
Arislolle,  OT  :  his  "  Nleiunacbeu 
Ethics.'  tW.  180.  385.  381,  132.  TMj. 
his  "Pbysics"  (*Mt(4  -Aavianti, 
1B6. 107,  174,  272.  aaO,  321,  Tat  "' 
his  ■' Helaphysim."  l.tii.  174.111. 
aaa.  4H0,  4!«,  7ni ;  his  delinltlxii  al 
probahlllty,  214;  his  "  Kliel^irk," 
214;hls-AnBlylicaFTioni."-JI4.ffi 
his  "  Metaorolojicioa,"  ?n;  iin  Ullk^ 
Way.377:  htB"I)eAnima,"!M  " 
T34,  TtiO,  7fi3 1  bis  "  De  laterprcti- 
llone."MU.a)l,4.-i2,T63;  on  i 
a  social  IwrnB,  2R0;  hts  -■  Palli«<la," 
■^>,   28(1,   482;    hia    ■'OUagoflea,' 


..Ckxwic 


i«i|Tiiiit,  3H1 ;  blB 
kM,  381 :  on  kDuwIedge 
tut  on  thlogH  prevlniMly 
:  tiia  "Aailylick  PiHterl- 
Iia6;  Leibniti-B  opinlnn  of, 
.  418 ;  his  use  nt  rimy,  [ 
!■  limit  lo  scitiiitific  cousiilem- 
K;  biB  rsMXov  wpiirar,  188: 

iiil's  prior  and  provlttiimHl 
"ar.OW;  hU  rlefini- 
"  ro|dcal  nrKUment,"  KH;  U  I 
■veil,"  mya  -.  on  miDil  an  hh  . 
Uen  tablel,  TSi:  bin  "  Miigiiit 
U,"  T92,7B3;  hU  "  Eudecieaii 
i,"  7,13;  on  will  and  freedom. , 
ttn  sool  M  nol  IndllTereiit  to  , 
kind  of  matter,  TO;  on  mid- i 
to.T70. 

JM,  Ibe  later,  T,'>3. 
■•,  James.  T:!.  I 

},  Anlolne,*),!,^^:  Ixlbiiilz's 
'lo,  101;  on  Dnteartra'  funda- 
H  dictum.  410  :  ■'  (Euvren," 
'  Ia  Logiqne  UD  L'ArC  Pcnaer." 
^1  controrersj  with  Holden, 
r  Simon,  Marquis  rie  Fumponue, 

\   Gottfried.     "  Kireben     und 
HUHorie."  WO,  KCrj. 
^)K)rt«r  of   Epltrlftaa'   talk, 

,    t«ibnltr.     farore    tbeir 


iw/W/,  342. 
I,  the.  t9T. 

9a.  L*w  of,  fis  cerm  in  Leili- 
aehing,  741. 
!«  Haitaxine,"  510. 
L  LeibnltE  early  defeniln.  733. 
^■dditionalargument  Mgalniit. 
fea-exiBleni,723;  wby  relwlol 
pniti,737. 
iiee  Maurier. 

■rus.  Anreliiis.  Hutiripated  Dm- 
f   funilamenial   dlciiim,  110; 


hia"Soll)oquitim, "410.616;  grtmad 
of  bla  philoKipby.  Slti  ;  hl>  "De 
Beata  Vlu."  MB;  -Do  Trinttate,- 
916.589;  "De  Vera  RellKione,"  5111; 
literature  Uliutrative  of  plillosopliT 
of,  816 ;  •■  Db  IdeU."  5IU.  .'.M ;  on  eon- 
Bcinusneu  Involving  lu  Daelf  the 
Idea  of  Hod,  579  ;  ■■  De  pCLTatorDni 
merlll*  et  remlmlone  nt  de  Bap- 
tiiimo  parvnlorum."  9!11 :  "  De  pec- 
eala<iriglaali."fi04;  -' KncbelridloD 
ad  L^ureiit.,"  591  ;  "  De  nuptlU  el 
cunmiplscentla,"  KH;  "Contra  (laU- 
PelaEianuni,"  t&t  :  "Conin 
dnas  epistolaa  Pelagil."  914 ;  leaches 
that  babe*  dyluf;  nnbapllxed  are  la 
damued.  Wt;  his  "De 
Civi tale  Dei,"  5!U,7SJ;bl> "Opera." 
(>ie;  oil  n  future  material  Itru.  T-.1i. 

Augu«lns  1..  alclwmlat,  SHJ. 

Autbiirity,  Lelhnllx  opjxwo!!  bliiiil  aillh 
mlsHloQ  to.  37!l, 

Arentinua.  Johann  Tim  mi  ay  r.  bla 
"  Annalea  Buloruni."  5J"I. 

Averroea,  581. 

Averndsta,  MI.BWl.  T,^;  related  in 
Myatica  and  (juleliita.  T^. 

Axionia,  tbeIr  demonslrvllon.  Mi3 ; 
Hhuuld  they  he  leuened  ?  770. 


Biiader,  von.  bU  ri 


LI  HoebDii', 


Bacliifi  de  Merzoriai'.  bli  edition  i>r 
"  DiopbanlUB,"  571. 

Baron.  Franria.  501  :  on  Idola  For; 
30tl;  bta  "Novum  OrgHnum,"  MOli, 
ya"r>eAugmentla,"30(i;  l.e[bniit's 
ealimate  of.  .lOHi  «<llti<>ni<  u(  his 
work*,  :W,  307 :  Splnozn'a  refrr- 
etii*  t.1.  8a>;  hU  "Bplrllils."  HHl , 
-  HoBer,  «8, 

BagbeinluuA,  (EB, 

Baitar.  Ibn  a1,  »7I :  urealest  uf  Ari- 
bian  bolanlKte,  »7I ;  bla  alpbalietii'Hl 
list  of  Himplm.  S71:  bis  "  Materin 
Medics."  371;  Mmrees  of  Inturnia- 
lion.-i,>iPBrt.lnB.rtn. 

Bitlaani,  I^ibnllz'i  eraay  on,  7117. 

Bancmrt,  "Uislory  ot  United  Stales 
of  Araerlra."  5«»,  TT3, 

BamnlolH,  T37. 

Itarl'fyrar,   .lean,   U 
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the  "  Db  Jure "  of  Grallai.  :^  : 
trHDilaloT  of  Piifemlurr,  tMi. 

Biknlay,  Robert,  G9»i  his  "ApoloKy  for 
the  True  CbriHtiBii  Dlvlnlly ,  "  »m. 

Bardeeu,  C.  W,,  editor  of  CoineiiiiDi, 

Burrier.  Jacob.  4B7;    his  "  PrcKlromuH 

Sennertiuovi,"48T. 
BuiUim,  Valeotluiu.  hU  "  Sobliux-Re- 

■leii,"  3U;  bl»  ■'aiymisth.'  ticlirir- 

Husnage  de  aeouval,  hU  "  HIsiuire 
ilea  ODTrapw  das  Savanla."  m. 
nOT:  hli  •Kiatolrjb  cnllqae  de  la 
lUpiiblique  des  Lettres,"  SOU. 

Handoln,  Jean,   hi^    "  L*hoiDine  daiis 


Bnuhln.  Jean,  a  tounder  of  iiii 
houny,  bis  ''De  Plaiitie  Abu 
udmen  babentihus,"  308;  hie - 
Mrla  uoiventalls  Plantarum." 
-  Gatpard.  308. 

Bainnttartou,  H..  "  Ueber  SIek 
l^ben  uiid  BHetwecbKl."  lit. 

IlHiinifEarten,    Marllii,   his   "Travels 
Ibrough  Egypt.  Arabia,  and  Pales- 


■■  Dipti 


IS  du  auleil,"  ■£».  and  also  "  dt  li 


Ilque,"  278.  «41.  SOT.  Ml,  liOI.il01.T37 : 

his   '■  Dictionary  "    artl.-le   "  Bora- 

riiUi,'06.aO7,a09. 
Bajnes,   'rhomaa  t^peni^er.  traaBlatee 

ihe  "  La  Luglque  ou  L^Alt  de  Peii- 

ser,-'  or  the  Port  Royal  Logic,  14,  *H. 
Beani,  child  of  the,  3U. 
BefSD,    John    (Vaii    Uorpl,    303;   hie 

"Orlgluea  Aiitwerplatm,'*  aOH;   on 

ihe   original   language.  303;  oii  Ibe 

xite  of  Paradise.  303. 
Bede.  the  Venerable,  his   "  Eu'lesias- 

llinl  History,"  -JSS. 
H'griff.  330. 
Bcgriffiche  ITrsen,  311. 
Beings,  notional  or  cnnceplional,  311. 
Bellamiln.  his  "  De  Purgatorlo,"  TM. 
B«llay.  Cardinal  du,  114. 
Bena,    Alfred   William,   his    "  Ureek 

Philosophers."  108. 1.W.421.S7fi.72t. 
Bereerap,  Cyrwio  dt,   'i3N,   'Mi:   his 

"  HisloSre  colnliivie  rt**  c\iiW  f".  e«i- 


Berkeley,  TTS;  hie  "E«say  tnwan 

new  Theory  of  VIsinD,"  T47. 
Berknin,  H.  van.  his  "  De  Labadi 

de  Labadisleu,"  ilai. 
Bemays,  ble  "Die  Dialoffe  des  .^rlr' 

lolelen."   Ura;   "  Der  Chi     -     ' 

Snipiclus  Secerns,"  »4S. 
Beruhanli.  E.,  bis  -  Vulfilk  wler  di« 

gotleche  BIbel,"  3011. 
Bertiler,  Fratnoia,  "  Abrade  la  Phi- 

loeuphle  de  QHaseodl,"  «4.  730. 
Berttuuilll.  JataeH.  2i;(. 
BeTerwyck.  Jan  van,  physician.  •1:4; 

simplifies    presarlptioiiB,   <BH ;    bli 

"  Idea  niedidna  veternai,"  6S4. 
Beyerlinck,  Laurent,  hia  "TbMtmm 

Biblioiheca.  Maxima  VeienimPatram, 

441;  Sacra,  no:.'. 
Bihiiothtque  Universelle,  see  Levlore. 
.    Biel.  :UQ. 
Bigg,   his   -Christlnti    l'lal»n>ais  a 

AlPiaodria,"  739. 
Blavkie.    John    Stnart.    bis     -Fmc 

Phasee  of  Mora  In,"  Glitt. 
BInckburue.  Franr.is,  bis  "  Hi>rorti:>t 

TIew  of  CnntRiveray  cHincemlng 

IntermeilhktG  State."  TTS. 
Blaslus.  Gerard,  .tSI. 
BoRbarC,  Samuel,  W2:  on  ibe  coiia 

lion  o(  languages,  3(t2. 
Bodlu.  Jean,  Ihe  earliest  aystcinatiM 

of  Politlml  Economy,  i!MI. 
Boeder,  Johann  Helnrich,  ctflO. 
Body,  in  Carteaian  sense.  :i48;  IniW- 

ble,  why  Iwlleved   in,  Til.   wbaiT' 

721.  T?J:  mere  pbotiomeiia,  TIi(t:lK 

action  phenomenal,  TM. 


lhen»oph|gl.  218;  the  first  duuM 
ierlBili»lIy  German  phllnsopher.St 
forernnner  of  Leibnlu's  metMphydc 
2118;  hiB  -lias  dreyrnchs  L«bt«,' 
2tI8;  Ills  "  ^mmtlli:be  Warkr,"  Wi 
Leibniu's  eatlinate  of,  sm.  TiiB;  » 
flneni«s  Qulrln  Kuhiinann,  «UL 

Biietiiius,  iiS.  rJ4. 

Bnhl,  Bcmuel,  his  rKnearcben  Into 
Massorelic  system  ot  Hebrew  Ma 


l^iGixwIc 


":W8. 


|ii>llaiu-D««preiui.  NivuIrr,  bis  "H&i- 
ir«i,-*g7.  13b. 

U  ili>«',  -li^TOtae  Hermit.  adrwalpH 
FxlaidaD  rieirl  in  GcTievn.  &Vi ;  ven- 
siiri'd  by  Calvin, MS;  impruonnl  liy 
Seiinte.  n*5;  punned  by  Calvlii'i 
lioMllll)'  U>  Bern,  MO;  conu.-ivei' 
hat  ml  10  bliper«ecuU>rs..'4A:  writes 
hl«  "HlaUiire  de  l>  Vie,  Utuan, 
Al-Uh,  Duclrinen  el  Horl  da  Jcati 
Cnlvln."  54.1,  ibid,  new  od..  T7:i ;  and 
his  "  HMoire  de  la  Vie,  Mrnnn.  Doc- 
trines et  Depurtement  de  Th^idor« 


reUlioDi  with.  liOl ;  Lkbadle'a  nta^ 
tions  with,  mi;  Liunmle't  revulsion 
of  feelinK  lomrds.  liM ;  l.eibnilE  ro- 


de B 


."  M.i. 


Boiilfiuie,  apoalle  (o  tbe  RermaDi,  W.t: 
his  "Opera  i|ii»  eitatit."  443;  hii 
rooinivers;  wiib  Vireil,  444;  Pope 
Zaebary's  letter  10,  444. 

U-itil G.   G..    "Biogrsfis    medica 

pt«nintiieM."-i:iI, 

Botilti.hls"  lndeiArialolelitiui,';(83. 

KiiiiosiH.  described  by  Vapiwnii.  Tlil. 

Borelli.  GlnvsDDl  Atroiuo.  tnii. 

Ibirxia,  Fnmoisco,  7.14. 

K.)»mTi<b.  772. 

Hiiwics.  Des.  L^ibiiilx's  i^rre«poi>denLii 
vith,  in  H'hlch  is  iiintalned  I'learesl 
elpositloli  (if  the  Mu>IHdiitO)[y.  101. 

BiwsuHl,  .lacques  H«niKiie,  his  •■orre- 
spnudpnce  vith  Leibniti.  .vil. 

Uouhoara,  Diiiulnlqiie,  bis  -  Maiiiire 
de  bten  penser  daiia  i«(  ouvnigiw 
d'asprit,"  144;  Uibnjtz's  HMimaLe 
of.  748. 

Utiuillier.  bU  -'Histi>lre  de  la  Pbibi- 
■I'phie  Carlesieiirii^,"  431 ;  his 
'■  Ebfces  de  Fonlenelle."  ASO. 

Boulliaii.  Ismael.  bU  "  Ad  Hilmn'iniiiB 
monlla  duu,-  .173;  his  "De  liliejti 
splrallbos,"  DTil;  his  thHorj'  oiiiceni- 
iiig  variable  sun,  97:(. 

Banquet,  his  "  Rernm  Gnll. 

Bnarignon.  AnioiDelle.  5fin,  TM;  hei 
"  Traits  de  I'aveugleuient  det 
bommea."  SSKI;  bei  "La  Inmitre  dn 
inonde,"  G99;  ber  "De  In  Inmien 
nee  en    l^n^bres,"  099;    Knblmann 
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Biiyle,  Ri.bert,  XI*;  dinwven  lav  of 

viiTDprvsaiblllty    «(    gasn,    3H.     a 

t"  under    ..f     the     Boy  a  I      Snr.iety, 

Euglaud,   3H:    bis    "Of   Abooluie 

Real  lu   Bodies,"   XH;  bis   wurks, 

324,  726. 
Brachet,  hia  "  Historical  Grammar  i>f 

the  PreniJi,"  U,I4. 
Bradley,   F.   H.,  hte   "Principles   of 

Luglr,"  214,  704. 
Bramboch,  W.,  bis  "G.  W.  Leibnii. 

Verfasser  der  Histolrt  de  Blleam." 

7(!7. 
BrauofeU.  his   "  Kritiicber   Versncb 

liber  Amadii,"  ^tUU. 
BrautlftaiD,    L..    bii    "  Leibnlx    iind 

Herbsn  liber  die  Freibeitd.meusi-hl. 

Willena."  792. 
Bt«mont  d'Ara  corrects  a  mistake  nt 

aioreri's,  Iki9. 
Britauuica,  Enpvftnpndia,  B7,  <)8,  -Mi. 

2M,  SU.  399.  421,  423.  47S,  r^'J.  5->L>, 

fl7.-i.  am. 

Bnieardlca,  4RR. 

Brooke.  Kiuptnnl  A.,  his  "  Hi«larv  nf 

Earlv  KnKlUb  Litemlnre."  2nn.  ' 
Briioker,  "  Historla  Fhllos.."  -iJlf,  mi. 
Briinu,   Uiurdann.   bis   use   of    term 

"  lunnad,"  lOt ;  bis  "  Delia  Cansa," 

7.'B, 
Bryce.  James,  his  article  "  Promplus," 

in  "  Encyckip.  BrllanDiCR."  .142. 
Bucer.  Martin,  114. 
Biidileus,  Johann  FranK,  7i;i. 
Bullelin  dea  Sciences  MathematuineA. 

7«8. 
Buratinl,  bis  flylni  inachlue.  74!». 
Biircfcbard.bis"HiatoriaBibliDtberir 

"  BurKulilensIs,"  ati  ntianEram.  HM). 

Buridan,  Jobn.  bis  "QuEslIones  Etbi- 
curum  Arlslolells."  Itif;  his  view  nf 
liberty,  lUl:  tbe  tllostraliou  <if  tlie 
faully  Indifferent  ass  not  iJ  liii 
antbnrahip.  llrl. 
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Burnet,  Thomas,  his  correspi.ndenpe 

Ceulen,    Ludulph   van.  hU  "Van  dx 

M-ItU  Leibnitz.  6.  ITS. 

BurHilge  ot  Dublin,  the  Ijitli>  Imqs- 

en  geometriache  fond am«n ten,"  734 : 

lal'>r  i.r  the  "  Nouveaux  Ensais."  SJ. 

Butler,  Nicholai  Murray,  his  ■■Great 

of  diameter  of  ciruiu  to  Ite  circum- 

tereuce  lu  thirty-five  places  of  deci- 

mal!!. 734. 

ClMlinon,  his  Augl'vSaion  Paraphnise 

Chabr^  of  Geneva,  his  ' '  Si'la|>taphls. 

of  Scriptare,  21«. 

in'-Eneyclop.  Br1t«nn1ca.-4ai;  hi.i 

■■CharaoierUHc.  a  General,"  29!. .W, 

437. 

his  '■Critical  PhlloMphy  o(  Kaiil." 

Chaslel,  P.  L.,  edits  Botaec^s  Vi.  rie 

SOS. 

Calvio,  TT3. 

Caini.  John,  his  '■  Inltodur-tlon  to  the 

Chauvin,  Stephen.  bU  ■'  Leiicon  Philif 

BOphiCUlU,'^  »». 

Cbeuinltz,  Hartln.  greatnst  of  iDimc- 

diately  pust-Lntheniu   Iheolof^fiiu, 

Prubabilltles,  213. 

fi92;  bis  "  Ejtamen  Concilil  TrMrn- 

falendar,  Gregorian,  424. 

tini.^'  892;  his  "Loci  TUeoli^ici," 

Csliilug.  IJfflirge,  ttST. 

W3. 

Cberler.  collaborBior  wiih  ibe  BanUnt, 

Camper,  Peter,  hln  "Nfttiuirkundige 

30!l. 

Chitfuel,  Ills  "IHctionnBire  Jes  Imli- 

guage  of  aped,  SSi. 

lul1oinFrantaisw.-'7.nT. 

■■ClievBacbler,"707. 

Cai«fl,  hls"Su.lrl8in."496, 

CHrdaiio,  Giroliuno,  tIT.  IOC,  mi.  STS: 

Chinese,  tlieir  dictf»r>aHes.  3M. 

l.i»  "De  SiibHlll»te,''  lOii;   on  the 

Xw^wSt.  the  Aristotellati,  -.m. 

ipiTilm/nmiUnrU,  73CI. 

Cbriitlanity  oomrists  in  it*.  elh<i-al  eoa- 

Carlow1l«,  peace  of.  3Bti. 

Chrocns,  the  Vandal,  W. 

and  Denth  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  M3, 

Chrotifoles.  IL,6:IM.  liiM- 

Casati  ai»l  C-briBtUna  nf  BwedeTi.  TBL 

Chrysoatoni.  Juhn.  on  Greek  cnltiiM, 

t'.nHituWo.  Isaac,  47K, 

a»l;  his  hopeful  views  of  hlnIlUll^ 

Caaiinlr,  John.  344. 

Ml. 

Cicero,  his  ■' De  officii*."  lOlSn.TKl 

probabilitlBS,  313. 

-De  riniliiui,''  Wl.  273,  TBB:  "D* 

CiiTsKoriiBi  of  Katit.  arise  From  Lelb- 

nkz-a  iloelrine,  741. 

TusculBtiie.-  an;    "Ad   AlUcuin," 

CntB,  Jacoh.  Dnicli  pwt,  <IS4. 

327;  ■■DeLeBii>UH,":mo;"Ti.p(t." 

CaiiBP.  primal,  its  s1({ni(ii'ali..n.  7BT: 

7lill. 

CailHCK,  etHi'ielit,  ileiwiid  u|»ni   tinal. 

426 :  Lelbnlti's  rBlaUon  to  the  im-b- 

721. 

lem  of,  42fi. 

CobBS   i.f   Thebes,  43li:    lii«   reputed 

Cisner,  Nieolas,  Sli;. 

niwf  "spurious."  4:ili. 

Clarke,     John,     his     transIatUia    d 

Ceiitnry  IHciionary.  07, 

"Jitcobi   Bohanltl    Pliyaica."    W; 

■■  Certain  anlhor,  a,"  7»8. 

—  Samuel,  his  m. lea  mi  -  RohaoW 

Physics,"  233. 

403 :  moral  or  pbyaical .  4liL'. 

■                     Cervantes,  "  D.iii  Quixote/'  Ml. 

minisniiii."  703. 

L                 i^tA 

DLTiptiUD,"  3011;  Ills  "  OdtOHophU,  de  , 

eoKultioiie  Itei  et  iiontri,"  3tKt.  I 

Cl&vlus.  Chrlllupher.  the    Euclid    of  i 

thr  HlxtMDth  century.  i2t;  wslils 
m  111  cnrrccting  the  caleud&r.^M:  hla  ' 
^L-" EuclidlH  eleoi«iiU,"  424;  bis  j 
^L»Slnua  linen   InUKenlU."   i-H;  his  < 

■     4S1 ;  edlu  ■'  l^ulisml  "  of  Maurolico. 

44-J. 

"  Civile,  Ulstoire  Ri.iDaine."  Wt. 

riemetit  tif  Aleundria,  .175 ;  hlR  "  Stro- 1 

mats."  9!)1 ;  on  "  liicht  at  Dfttnre,"  I 

SSH  :  un  pnrgmtorlal  Are.  T29.  I 

Cleiv.  •lean  le,  hla  "  Bibllulh^ne  onl- 
vereellpet  hiiMrlque."T33;  his'-Bl- 
bliothfequechnUie/'T-JS;  hfs"  Blbllo- ' 
tl)b(ue  KURienui.'  et  moderm^,"  TSt: ' 
liU  abntract  uf  L»eke's  essay,  T'iS. 

Clvrlt^iu.  J..  TO. 

Clerke,  Gillierl,t»4,  ' 

ClerselUr.  (-■Jnudp.  bis  "  r*»  Letires  dn  ' 
DesorleH,"  IhO. 

CltcbUiveus,    "  ElttPldaioHum    Ecde-, 

CIteliB.  the  koniau  maiden,  \m.  \ 

Cu-il I  visions,  Xti.  I 

Cock,  lunde  Into  Platonic  man,  'Jfa. 

Codti  Jitiliniiin.  see  (."urpuf  Juri*;'^ 
-  Arf/rnlfHt.  ■■Xa. 

Ckitlateral  dlatrllnai.iiis.  Xtl. 

Cutlreli"  Llbntrtim  Juri*  Anitiatti- 
njiini,  edilcil  by  Krueger,  Momnuen. 
and  Sludeniuad,  TW,  TW,  TTl,  TT3. 

Culiiii.  Frotipeiipo,  5<ia:  bU  views  on 
snlvHbilllyof  pnuHii!>,Mn;  held  Kn^ 
tolle"uii<Avi^d,"5!n:  bie  '■  De  anl- 
mahns  puganunini,"  r>W, 

CuuienlnH.  Joiin  Anius.  a  wrller  on 
peidagugy,  VHi;  his  "Oiwm  didac- 
tii!s,"  WkU  itabllsbes  his  "  Phyaicw 
ad  Inmen  nivluuiu  feformai»  synop- 
lis,"  «»;  MliinHles  and  lilotcraphiM 

or.  tm. 

C<>uipresalbi]ilyeiplnlne<I  hy  I>elbnlU, 

"  L'oiuptea  RhiuIus."  ViTi. 
Cunarlon.  why  tlie  suggealvd  t/eV.  of 
soul  ?  75J1. 


1 1  Concepts,  the  hjpostatliing  of,  a  large 

source  ul  error,  30U. 
(Jontrplio,  conctprut,  SW. 
"Conulosioii.  Ibat  the,  caonnl  Coulain 

more  tluui  the  premises."  rariflosly 

expressed,  ail>. 
Connawa;  (Con  way), Countess  or.  7^3; 

ber  "Opuscubi  philoaophica."  132. 
Conbolaltuna.  intrinsic,  7:i8. 
Conrlng,  Hermann,  hia  vast  erudition, 

S'M;  bis  "Opera  omnia."  520;   hU 

Tolumiiious     corrrspandence     wiib 

Leibnili.    020;     taught     Oldenbnr- 

gerus,  6S0. 
Conaciousneia,  E.  G.  Koblnsou  on.  T41. 
"  Consequent, greatiiesBiif  the,"  Janet 

explains  the  phraiie,  TK. 
"  Coatemporary  Review,"  MS. 
Conllntnt  et  conlentuiii.  SOS. 
Conlinuity,  Uw  of,  .t34.  509,  712. 
Contradictory  Ideas,  their   romblna^ 

tion  under  one  nolinn  bow  ileteoted, 

3M. 

"Do 


snihua," 

41P. 
Corban.  !?■>;.  327. 
Corlntbians,  I.,  3:  9.  300,  SSH. 
Comeille,  'liiDmas,  SM. 
"  Corpus  Juris  Ci rills,"  Monimaen  and  ' 

Palis  editions.  241.  asi'.  «H.  486,  4S7, 


771.  T73. 

Corraptu,  opiimi  peitima.  482. 

Coste.  Merre.  lliO  ;  "  EsMi  pblloea- 
pbique  ooncernani  I'Entendement 
humain  —  par  H.  I>ickc,"  ilv,  4, 
T:  as  translator  n(  Locke,  lUl.  737; 
is  sometimes  clearer  than   Locke, 

Cousin,  hiB  "(Eurres  de  Descartes." 

TM.  718.  749,  758,  7.W,  770,  77S.  774. 
Creatiou,     Leibnlli-s     view    ■>!,    -JSi : 

Locke's  view  ot,  771. 
■■  CfBdibillty.  miilivee  of."  rlalinnl  by 

LoibnltJ!,  774. 

Cremer, his "  BlIillco-TbeoloKltal  Leil- 
oon  of  New  Teiiament  Greek," 
2Hil. 

Cromwell.  543. 

Cmn-n,  laiifel,  in  surgery,  320. 

"Cru4oa.  l^,"  18. 
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Uadworth,  Ralph,  ti5;    bis  "True  lu- 
Itllectunl  SyBtem  of  llir  Utilvene." 

»\S,  730 ;  editions  (it  bis  work*.  US. 
Cjnk'Bcliuol.SlS. 
CyrenaUi  School,. MX. 

Ilahii,   F..   liU  ■'  ?ruk<>piiia  von  Vast- 

rea."  M2. 
DaiRl-Kirbal,  liT 
Dills,  1K7. 
IMgarno.  Gparnf.-Xa.  hli  -Are  S\g- 

Iiorum."  'iSl:    Inrenlor  of  luanusl 

alpliabet,  2»i. 
D<fnnali«  levUtima  ointiiuin.  Lbe  (»le 

of  intanis  djlui;  utibHpiUed,  KH. 
Itauglcourt,  ■  correapoDileDl  of  LeJb- 

nlU,  101. 


Uasypodliis,  Cflunul.  4IM:  ills  "Ana- 
IfHJB  Geomelripffi."  404. 

D'Aiinioiil,  LuuIb  Harle- Victor,  Dumls- 
iiiiittsl,.'4T. 

Dvhidaiir,  M.,  his  "  Thesis  "  In  derence 
lit  Empress  Theodora,  MS. 

Ilecahddrou.  a  nominal  detlDitinli.  3tT. 

Dsfluilioti,  aoiHirding  M  Aristotle,  .313 ; 
Leibnitz's  rindication  or  Aristotle's 
rule  ooiK^rninfE,  .113;  on  the  iu«  at 
loose,  313:  Leibnitz's  detinition  of 
nominal. xn.SSH:  ul  real. 31T ;  or  ge- 
netic, :tlT:  nt  causal.  317:  Leibnitz 
defines  aoalytlpBlIf ,  :ilS. 

Deleciuse.Seo. 

Oelbrilck,  B..  hit  ■■  Einleitung  in  das 
Spnu:hstiidium,'-3!«. 

Delpbln  clBHaics.  «0G. 

Deroocritus,  m  :  on  Milky  Way.  37T. 

llemoiTre,  his  "DoctrinB  n(  rhances. 
or  method  of  calculaling  the  pmba- 
bililles  of  eventx  at  play."  213. 

"  Demons  or  goblins."'  TM. 

tiemoDBtration,  philosophical,  rcduL'ed 
li>  nyliogiiini  Bod  prusylloKl'ni,  401 ; 
nunp  nccordlnif  to  l^ihnitz  in  Aris- 
totle and  Plato,  4l'i;  proposal  to  ex- 
tend Its  boanda,  4'.fl ;  direct,  4ill  ^ 
what  it  appeals  to,  106, 

Denores,  Jason,  Ii3(i. 

Deurgues.    Gaspurd,    geometer   and 

.■l,J.il»HT.  IXI. 


Uesi:Art«i<,  lUni^,  04,  '.Wi:  friend  at 
Digby,  Wl:  dcnie*  vacuum.  )2T;  hi* 
"PriDdpla  nillosophiK."  fSI.  Lfl, 
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corps, "  SO;  bis  remarlu  on  "  Riira- 
rlOB,"  Q6.507;  his  "  Consldentiirmn 
snr  la  Principe  de  Vie  et  ear  les 
Natures  plastlqucs."  ST,  HS,  Ai3. 731 : 
his  relation  la  8|dnaza,  119 ;  his  "  Syi- 
l^me  nouvean  de  la  nature,"  101, 
147,  l54.34l>.S4ll,363.73n;  bis"Ri's- 
ponse  sur  reflexions  conlenlies  dans  ' 
la  seconde  edition  de  Dk'tlininaire 
cHtlqne  de  H.  Bayle."  lOt.  3:i;i,  SOS, 
B3S;  bii  correepondeniw  with  B. 
Cb.  Wagner,  101,  131,  Sn.  5fi0.  oT.'.); 
his  correspondence  with  Fanlella, 
101 ;  his  correspundence  with  Dan- 
gtcourt,  101 ;  Ids  correspondence 
with  Anuiald,  lOI,  334,  426,  463,  :jKi, 
7.'»;  his  '-  De  Ipsa  natura,"  101,  l.->4. 
218,  :B2,  349.  ■•m.  70B;  mrrefip.)ii- 
a,  liil,I2H.  i;li. 


I.-J!,   32S, 


vrilbDe  Voider,  lot;  correspond  en™ 

witli  Bourguat,  101,  213.  mi.  SM. 
norruspondence  with  von  Hessen- 
Rhelntels,  101 ;  his  "  Uo  petit  dis- 
caiirsdeBtelaphysiigue,"  101,3111, 319, 
3S0,.'U!I,4BB.553.3S4;  bis  "Spi-uimeu 
dytiamtcum  pn>  admlrandls  nntiirw 
lagibns,"  101, 174,  38,1,  «70.  73.1.  7.11;  ,, 
Ills  "Prlni'lpe  de  la  Nature,"  ini;' 
his  "  La  MnnadolnEie,"  101 ,  " 
n02.  .111,  733;  bis  corres] 
wilh  Clarke.  128.  332,  .Wl.  SKt;  RK 
749.  7S0;  correspondence  wllh  Tolu- 
mei,  lai :  his  "  De  anlma  brntoruni." 
131:  his  "PHiiHpetde  la  n 
del«KTlcefondMenrals'in,"13a.34<i. 
SB3,  KB-,  Ws  "  CtAo^  Vv**  \ 
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dlploiDikt<cuB,"lli7,  496,  49(1,  TM;  hiH 
"lie  iintlonibns  JQriit  et  JoBtltin." 
HIT;  bis  "De  primn  pbilosophlat 
euH^ndatione,"  l!H,  1T4:  hU  ci 
■poDdenre  witii  Fftbri,  1T4,  sa!,  GTli. 
1)99,  TSl:  hU"E8tiaiBdeTLei>dli:eB.' 
IHU,  22T,  239,  :il(>,  LIX),  :t31.  :UH,  :)K!. 
38».  41S,  400,  4911,  n08,  Ml,  9S1. 1 
STH,  5H1,  S82,  580,  BWi,  5ST,  5Hlt,  S90. 

.^9^.  nm,  shg,  ma,  soij,  eiis,  Tns: 
(in  loglF  of  prubabilities,  2i:):  ac- 
qiininltKl  with  Pascal 'sinvestigstioDB 
un  prDliabllltles,  2Vi;  on  creation. 
225;  his  currespODdeiice  with  Bayle, 
;!25.2<>I,334;  hU  "Dispatatio  Meta- 
physlca  de  princlpio  inilividiil,"  2:G1. 
UUS,  ti23 ;  oorrespundence  with  Sopliie 
Charlotte,  £19,  T4H:  liin  "  MIsuel- 
lanea,"  242.  4:0.  44:1.  K<9,  '•»):  li)a 
••  De  itilu  philua.  Ni7,<i]ii,"  ■212,  1 
sas,  tCEi;  tiis  currwpatjdeiiiw  with 
(^elieimratli Tou  LgKn,31»:  hUcorre- 
spondeDi'e  with  Fr,  H.  L-ieffler,  r" 
was  an  idi-KlUlic  reHlUt,  ;)lli; 
■'Anlmart versions*  in  iiarteni  ge 


Jipri 


■ipi..r 


XH.  :Ui:l,  ."HH  -.  Ilia  views  of 
linl  lii'iun,  :I41<  ;  "Leibniz  KeRen 
DoBCB-los  mid  Jeti  Carlesiani«tattB,'' 
:i>>:(:  onP.vihHjEoras,  :r!);  hlsoi^iiioD 
of  formal  LukIc,  :tn>.  SW:  his  ourre- 
Hpnndeiii-pwithG.WaKner,:tni.Sa!>;  | 
cnrreBpotiileni'?  with  FiiwL-iiu,  '.H 
4:11.  n20;  corrBspoiidmii«  Willi  sdilor 
of  ■'  Jniininl  <lps  btavana."  :<8:i ; 
respimdenee  nitli  AlbeTti,  ^8.1: 
respondem*  ulth  Thoraasiiw, 
ilOfl,  631,  7(19;  curreipoiidence  With 
Hobbes,  "  "" 
with    Kestner.    +1S,    417.  4.'W!.  48li: 


1  dive 


.  Kor- 


thiilt.ilT.  4*i,  748;  correspondeii 
with  S.  Knrthnlt.  4»1,4:t8,l{4n.T4H: 
ciirrenpundeni'e  witli  Fiiiiclier.  120, 
liTTi  correnpiinilence  with  Mals- 
brauL'he.  421 :  hialnfliille  «erten,'U4: 
his  hiSnltesimal  i-ali^iilns,  424,  STrt; 
rorre»|ionilen(ie  with  Coiirinic,  42.1, 
»M,  nZO,  621.  TlitI,  T71 ;  his  '■  De  vera 
pruportloDe  rlrculi  ad  iinadratiuu 
cin-niDKrlptuin  In  niwoerta  riVSnn-l 
■lIliM,"   4211;    hSs '■  Thesis  At  e«ii- 


dllionihiu,"  434;  his  "Sp>K-imina 
Juris,"  434;  hU  "Dv  Arte  Com- 
blnatoria,"  134,  Kl:  on  Welgel. 
4:ini  hUcrllicismof  Pufetidorf.  436; 
Ills  "  MoniUi  qasdam  ad  8.  PufTen- 
dorfii  prla>'i|MR,"  436;  hia  "  Pn^ 
I'epiBs  pour  avanrer  les  arjeuoes." 
4:IT  :  K  philiiBophifal  fragment.  437: 
his  "  RtHeilons  sur  I'onvraice  qoe 
M,  Hobbes  a  public  de  la  liberie. 
de  la  nerei5«rt*  et  du  hamrd."  4."iO, 


4R1; 


n  Kevelallon 


■■  Uni. 


cum  optics  caloplrlitt  et  dluptrint 

4«t;    his   "Nova  me- 

!tids  doceDds^iie  Juris- 


4M>; 


by 

Fourber  de  Carell.  4!lli ;  on  rela- 
lion  of  Saliiral  Theology  to  Mela- 
pbyHius.  4!N> ;  his  latter  iti  Electms 
Sophie,  496 :  aouroe  of  etbinal  truth 

Kivurdlns  to,  41>! ;  hls  "  Definitinnet 
clhlcn,"  4!IG;  on  ontolofclrftl  aren- 
nient  tor  eilatence  of  God,  nil2 . 
Ills  doctrine  of  Monads  requires  ei- 
isleni-eof  Uod.aOZ;  his '■  De  la  de- 
mon strati  ou  Cane>ieune,"  Stti.  .IIH: 
his  "  Confessio  Natiirs  nintni  Atlie- 
istas."502;  his  correspondence  with 
Jacquelot,  S04 ;  Ills  currcspundeDii: 
with  Eckhanl.  not;  bis  "Probaltn 
exiatlentiie  Dei  ex  ejus  essentia.*' 
.'■04 ;  correiipoudeace  with  Basnagv  ile 
Beaiival.  .107,  737:  bin  "Observaliu 
ad  nwvnslouani  librl  de  fidtti  el  rati- 
nnis  canseiiBu  a  Doroino  Jncqadntv 
edili,"  Ml;  bis  "De  inodo  dlslln- 
guendi  phenomeus  realla  ab  Iniagi- 
naHls,".'iI3;  regarded  Idea  of  Codas 
I'liiistituiive.  .117;  regarded  id«a  of 
liod  as  principle  of  all  thought,  .117 ; 
regarded  actuality  of  God  as  oonsti- 
tntlve  principle  of  all  things,  fil7; 
Ills  cJirrpapondeiii>e  with  Bassuet. 
■'i44;  bis  "  Inlmductlo  In  ndlec- 
tioneni  Scrlptoruni  Historiai  Brunt- 
t'iiwnsi  inservientlum."  MO ;  bis 
correspiindenoe  with  Tentiel,  .'i&l: 
his  "  Responite  anx  ohjecllons  mnlrv 
le  syHtcme  de  rharmonle  preetalilie 
t\ut  se  Iroiivent  dans  le  llTro  de  la 
<'ii»\\in(»i>Kit  ^  Hfi-mttnw."  SI13~. 


1 


Ilia  -'Syatema  TbeulogieuBi."  XA: 
bicivrraspotxleiirewiih  Hmiwackpr, 
JU.TW:  his  "AunoulJaiieule  lUliI- 
UUCK  id  ToLuidl  llbrnni,"  .1U.  3Tt>; 
IiisviaKiotiiiinclfli.IiMi  hi»"DifH- 
i'ultal«s  qiurdsm  logioe."  Ml ;  lii» 
innitrovers];  wilh  Newron,  ST^;  hi« 
*'  HlBlurlft  et  nrigo  catcul)  il<ff«reti- 
tialU.*' in'-'' :  hiBcarnspoiideluewltb 
<.'(iiiolriu  Klclmaniuegge,  SiX:  lilg ; 
-'Hnw^»>i»  l>hrilca  Duv»,"  SHK: , 
bis  -'  TbMtris  luotuB  kbstrartl,"  .'^86, 
II34:  Ills  views  of  Ihe  Triiiliy.  aW; 
bis  "  Delcimlii  TriuitmUs,"  SIO;  hl!i  i 
"  DuK  Eptstol»  Ml  [^Serum,"  G90: 
hit  "BemarquBS  siu  1e  livrs  d'an 
AulUrinlMire  AnKloiB,"  090;  letter, 
lu  M.  B..  S90;  his  rorresponileDcc ' 
fdlh  PelliMon.  Ml.  9<«  -.  bis  rorra- 1 
■pandence  wltb  H>gilabetliliu,  sei;  | 
hi!i  rorreipondcnw  with  Fubrictaa,  i 
nrj:  hls'Surt'esprit  soFtalre.'lJOO; 
his  iwrrespandence  iricfa  S|dze],  IKa- 
lil.i  curreiiwiideuce  with  WoU,  006; 
aiiNom<iiii1lBiu,(>23:  Us  "  IdMl^lb- 
nlilHiia  Blbllutliene  Publlcw,"  HaUi 
hiK  "  RapreaeDtfttion  au  llni!  de 
Woirenbuttel  piiur  I'euvourHKvr  k 
lentratlnii  de  u  Bibllulbeqne,"  Ii36: 
his  raUtions  with  Peter  l^e  Druit, 
liL"!!,  710;  hiR  "Theoria  moIUl  Cotl- 
rreti."  «34.  T33 :  correeponilenca 
n-ith  9p«aer,  iHil ;  wmwpoiideiice 
witli  Hnygens,  ttTS.  TOT  :  corre- 
(imadence  with  Wallls.  HTT  ;  hli 
I'limiiaHaan  of  himself  lo  Plato,  and 
of  Locke  to  AiisEotle  investi^ted, 
''H,  734;  bis  "  Raiiiarquea  snr  le 
SeiitlincDt  de  M.  de  WorcMler  el 
de  H.  Locke."  TS8  ;  Is  "  1  lid  I  lied 
luwanls  etbica,"  T31  :  eolevtle  In 
tltouKbl,  T^l :  bis  "AniniadvenloueB 
rin-a  Aasertl'ioes  aliquiw  Tlieorl*) 
MedicGB  vtn-  Clar.  SUblil."  7XS: 
bis  "  VetiuiMble  Bemerkuiigen  oihI  ' 
Urtlielle."73fi;  porrespuiuleDce  Wttb  i 
[«nweubo«k,  7*0;  bis  "Olwwrva-i 
tioDB  iiber  die  Magnet-Nailel,"  74U; 
I'orn^spoTidence  wltb  Onerioke,  T41  ;  | 
hU  "De  libertatf."  TSS:  on  H»de- 
molselle  de  Seiul^rv.  TAT  :  bis  "  Ob- 
SPivBllones    de    Priiiripia     Jiirli," 


X  C  Wfl 

TBI :  his  "  Bedenken  ««lKh«np<«la1t 

deii  Manxelu  dea  JtutU-Wraeiu  iu 

theoria    abauhelfeu."   TtU  ;     l«ltoT 

Iruni    Bumklianlt    tn.    TIM;    curre- 

■pDiideuoe  wltb  UackeDholttiiu.  TAII ; 

his  "I'ritlcat  Essay  oil  the  Sturjt  ol 

Balaam."  TilT. 
Lemnliw.  LevioiLB.448;  his  "  I>e  mlm- 

t'Ulis  oMulIis  nalunii."  44i>. 
LcssiTig,  his   "liiefllEc.   Htrvltwhrlt- 

tnn,"  VU;  Ilia  statement  mganlliiii 

search  after  truth  viiidlcatod,  VM. 

I9S;  bis  "Eniehiing  dea  Menscheii- 

fCesolilechleB,"  24M ;  his  "  Dnss  mehr 

als  tiliit  Blulie   tilr   dun  Mtimi'hi'ii 

sflin  konnnn,"  DM. 
Le«siiiit,  quotml  by  Pnsrnl.  7*1);  "  I>r 

JuhiIiIh  et  lure." T4li;  Ills  lb<«il'>|ili<Ml 

wiirks.  Mpeclally  ou    Kmodom  of 

Will,  T41I. 
Libmry.  Leibtilli  mi  its  flmginriitl'iti 

■lid  calaliiiCiir.  KM. 
Ubrl.  bin  -  Klstiilre  des  tti-l es  ma- 

lli«matlc|iiM  en  Halle."  IT.i. 
Licell.  rorlniiK  on    m.mslnrs.   Sfil ; 

Gubr|itH>,  i>n  nioiislerH,  lUII. 
Ugbt,   ArisliitlD's  dcflnllloii  nf.  X!t . 

the  inner.  .'HJI,nl)n. 
Lignum  luphrilleiim.  TIW. 
Umborcii.  TXI. 
Lineoln.  J.  L..  bis  "  Marcus  Aurellut 

Autaiiiniis,"  7T1. 
Lindemaiin,   deiuiiiiBtralei    non-alje. 

braiu  i-hanolflT  of  w,  43S. 
Uiideii.  J.  A.  *an  der,  bli  "  lie  scrtplls 

mnlli'ls/'n^l. 
Linen  prmdleamtatalli.  VS2. 
LJpenius,  Martin.  hU  various  "  Hlhllo- 

thecs'  reales,"  ifjll;  bl»  nwuf  rfiif/ji, 

Uttr^,  bis  "  Dli'ili 
franfalM."  101.  TST; 
eomiil^teH  d'HIlilwrs 

LolielrB.   Vium  de,  lili 
Gaul."  '.KKt. 

Lupke,  John,  bis  "  Eauty  "  traii*laied 
and  suiiitnarluid  In  "  lllbllndihqiin 
t'nlverK!l|p."  4;  nlltlons  itf  his 
"ICMay."'i.  b1s"R*say"lran>liil«it 
by  Coate,  4 ;  tils  "  Thmiuhu  itn  Edn- 
ralion.  n ;  "  Some  Familiar  Letters  " 
uf,  6.  0;  »irrvs[iiiadeiia*  with  Midy- 


,    hla  ■'lEuvri, 


CooqIc 
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neui,  6,  T4T ;  hia  plilliwophy  mn- 
iroste.l  vltli  that  o(  Leibuitx,  310, 
T21;  Ills  view  of  gubiilaiiliiil  /'irmt, 
3411 ;  on  trntb,  4G3  ;  on  reltj^cin, 
A'i;  bU  view  of  reason,  SBB;  his 
Kpnsisllc  reallam,  0B7 ;  hla  "  Exami- 
iiAtlon  o(  Malebrftnc-Jie,"5'B:  on  rea- 
dun  and  faith,  BT!";  liis  controvcrBy 
with  StilllnKflHKt.  T28;   h<B  idea  of 

L/iKii*.  (ormal.  the  vleWR  of  Loi'he  and 
Leibnitz  regarding, SS5, 559,  Kl-.  iU 

Myiit,  [la  part  in  tormatiuti  ot  society. 
^W;:  defined,  5r>S. 

Ixiiii:.  Oeorge,  hia  trauslatlons  of  the 
*'  ThouglitH  of  Aureliiu  Amoniuiu," 
»iid  of  the  "DiBconniea.  Encheiri- 
itlon  and  Fragments  of  Eplctelns," 

m. 

I.iiili&re.  La,  Simon,  (tO. 
I.iii.'iin,  "  PliarmllB."  144. 
Liician,  Ilia"  Lucius  or  Am,"  2W;  Lis 

"True  matoriea."  391). 
Lu(li<ipb,aeeCeii]eD. 
hud ulphe,  John  Job,  his  "  Tetnigoiio^ 

luetrla  Tabularia,"  Tfi. 
LiiduiphlBche  Zahl.  T34. 
Lolly.  Raymond,  hia  "  Tabida  Logica." 

.■■J2;   inventor  of  the  "Great  Art," 

.-KK);     his    "Articuli     Fidel     3aurn- 

aanvtie,"  S90. 
Lumen,  naturale,  STfl;  gruliie,  SK. 
Lunajha,  324. 
Liine,  first  curvilinear  space  whose 

area  was  determined,  BZT. 
Luz,  It;  the  iacorruptibie  bone  of  the 

Rabbis.  342. 
"  Lyra  Oermanica."  G8)i. 
l-ycoBlhenea  (Wolflfharl),  548. 


Madvln.  his  odltlim  of  Cli^eni-s  -Di 

Fiuibus."  272. 
Magnet.  Lelbuitx  on,  T40. 
Jluitnitiide,  Iinperfei'l.  what?  Tfil. 
Mae<it.  342. 

Maher,  his  "  Psychiilugy,"  3B2. 
Mahaffy,    J.    P.    his     "  DescartH,' 

727. 


Mairnboitrg.  his  "  HIsloIre  du  Lalhcra. 

Mujurity     ut     professors,     argument 
from,  531. 

De  la  Re- 


"Traits  d 


be.  Niinlas.  his  ' 
de  la  Vcrite,"  ( 
■g  ibings  in  <io<l,"  ISS.  Iiii 


ITil; 


Hi^s.348; 
Malplghi,  3V1. 

Han,  a  aelfiah  or  a  awial  animal  ?  3SS. 
Manuint,  hla  moangniph  on  Valla,  IIS. 
Man-aeu.  as  a  translation  of  horn- 

Hansel  on  the  Infinite,  ST4 ;  oti  llniila- 
tion  of  axioms,  TT(). 

Harci  von  Kronland,  Johannes  Mar- 
cus, (ne. 

Uarlnus,  Neo-Platoniat,  and  commen- 
tator on  Eoi'lld,  4t». 

Uariotte,  Edme,  121;  diaeovers  blind 
iipot  in  retina.  HI, 

Mark  7: 11-13,  327. 

Markham,  Cleoienia  R.,  translatur  of 
Oan-llaaao  de  ia  Vega,  tS. 

Martineaa,  James,  bis  "T)-pea  iif 
Ethical  Theory,"  133,  Kl  :  bis 
■■Slndv  of  Spinoia,"  833;  a  iui->- 
(ake  of  his,  033. 

Masbam.  Lady,  60,  730, 

Mass.  what?  722. 

Maisa  periiidonu,  tofaots  iiaiur^lly 
a  part  of,  according  to  .<ngnatine, 

Massruann,  H.  F.,  hla  "Die  klelnen 
Kjirachdenkmale  des  VIII  bis  XII 
Jahrhundert,"  3M;  his  "  Ulphilaa,'* 


Matthew  a :  5,  C,. 137. 

Mailer,  primary  and  secomlarv.  131 ; 

can  it  think?  427;  what?  T22;  aub- 

tlie  to  infinity,  723, 
Ittanpertnls.  hia  ebargi'  againsi  K>~>iiig. 

713. 
Msnrler,  Louis  Aubery  du,  hH  Dntch 

"  Muiuolres,"  513. 
Maurolieo,  FrsnceKo,  Us  "  Tr«ailM 


^^^^mg  ^^ 

^^H^                         c                                             ^H 

•TioAar  DescartM  on,  74«;   miMKl. 

■rnperilTBin   ei   iriiiem   perti- 

their  farmalion  acuordlne  to  Locko, 

ia."  442;  his  "Theudoni  ■pha>- 

-57.  768. 

am."  442;   bia  "Pholismi   (or 

"  Mola,"  »I4. 

reiDBta)  de  lumine  et  umbrm,  " 

Moliftre.  hU  "Don  Somx.  on  le  Feitiu 

ta. 

de  Pierre."  Kf>. 

tid,  H.,  bii  "  Die  Lehre  v.  d. 

Molfoeux.  Wniiam.  founded  Dubiin 

t«chEDWalirbeit."6Hl. 

Philosophical  Soeiety,  138;  hii  ■■HI. 

nlsni,  its  souroe,  TSl. 

optrica  Nuva,"  im.  484;  his  corro- 

.  (erminus.  Wl. 

spondenee  and  relations  with  Lucke, 

an  School  of  PbilosupliT.  9B. 

747. 

Gerlutnl,  3W.  765. 

Hommsen,  Theodore,  his   edilhiii  «( 

'UiOD.  602. 

tbe  "Dlgesls."    Sm  Corpus   Juris 

'ues,  whst  Leibnitz  meant  by? 

Civilis. 

Monad,  tht>  tenn  n-benae  borrtin-eil. 

oires  dBTre>oui."444.  B02. 

101 ;  where  flrsl  mentioi>e<l,  101 ;  the 

writings  or  Lelbnlti  In  wbirh  men- 

loti^lque   de   la   langue   Iran- 

Honed.  101;  the  primitiTe.72ai  the 

i,"344. 

deriratlve.  723;  how  dIvldMl.  722; 

igiana."  3». 

eaduwed  with  an  organic  bo-ly,  722 ; 

le  bliuiJ.  747. 

oinwlns   the   cnlelechy,   723;    like 

.UM  gaUut."  438. 

mirror.  738. 

Chevftllar  de.  213;  his  "Agf^ 

Monadology  not  pantlieUtir,  732. 

lius.editoro(  Ovid.  211. 

■■  Moniil,  the,"  *a6. 

lUG,  410;  his  "  SynutalB."  469, 

Monlsts,  Leibnitz,  fiplnoia,  and  Looke 

J.  T..  hta  ■■  UlbniK."  307.  82U. 

were  in  different  ways.  7.17. 

rise,  Bachet  de,  671. 

ipeychonls.    Aristollo    opposes , 

Montterral,  Conrad  of,  liff. 

MontalTo,  Dartila  OTtloTiei  de.  3011. 

Moniucla,  his  "  Hlstolre  des  Malhe- 

n't.    bis    -BiograiAie     (.toivtr- 

mallqoe>,"n72,n73. 

,■■  401.  418.  D20,  546,  551;    his 

sU.ire.lt>sC-rois«dea,-'igT. 

gica,"  619. 

wsin.  1CH>. 

HoondeniDDS.  lUl. 

)  lerm,  770. 

Moral  Law,  I.«lbiill«'s  view  ..f,  JiKi 

,  hlH  "  TheologiB  Curaiu  com- 

E.  G.  Robinson's  view,  362. 

«impletus,"   34.%  443,  502,  016. 

ciple  appllml  to,  4JS. 

(ilB,  737. 

Morality,  according   lo  Hume,  ".le- 

Wuy,  tbe  suecessful  euujeclure 

pendi  on  some  mtenial  sense  or  (eel- 

ing."  738,  Tan. 

t,a.,luB-Logi.^,''213.  769, 

ence  of  souU.  250 ;  on  atrial  vtiicU*. 

what  we  know  in.  731. 

SpiriluM  naturr.  382;  hi*  Irlendihip 

intlz'Bleai'hinKHon,727. 

I»,  Leilinitz's  attitude  lowardt. 

Morerl.  his  tnlstake.  K1B. 

GOT. 

Horhot.  his  ■' Polyhlsioria,"  636,  620. 

Morley,  Henry.  hla-EnKliih  Writer.,-                           11 

II 
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Niam-nlau,  the.  Ml. 

Bichte  PbilBUdets  voii  Siileiiwahl," 

Nitron.  J.  P.,  his  ■'  Menoires  dfcii*- 

293. 

raes,"  587. 

Motion.  AriSWtle  on.  320:  the  aourpo 

Nichol.  .lohn.  hie  "  Bacon,"  SOU. 

odawsof,  T3I. 

Nicole,  Plerr«,  418,   WO;    hit  "VhA 

Monlop.  U»briBl.  InvatiU  ■■  MetliiHi  of 

de  Fenser."  531  ;   his  "aMb  i» 

WffetencBB,-    IBO;    his   "Ohaenrt- 

Marale."!ni:  hbt -' rniUdel'tfllM 

tiiiaet  diKtnptnirum  solio   et   liinai 

on  refutation  du  nonveau  8iiiJm 

de  Jtuien."  831. 

Nibns.  Bartholomew.  hl«  .■ontruTenj 

BMUTBta."  419. 

vlth  Vedel,  B87. 

Mulford,  hU  "BBpilbllc  of  God,"  iS03. 

Nilhard,  his  "  Hisloria  de  dinldic  fifr 

MullauL,  his  "Fragml.  Pbilos.  Qrffie.," 

orum  Lndovlci  Pii,"  3M. 

370,  Sin. 

Nolen,hia"Lelbnii,LaMooadoli»gl«,' 

MQIlenhoflf  und  Scberar.  Ihelr-'Deut 

911 :  his  ■'  Quid  Leibniiiiu  Arisfaiua 

mSlet  deuWohe  Poesie  uud  Prona  aim 

debnerii,"  7,W. 

vm-Xn  Jabrb.,"  ISi. 

MliEler,  Juliiu,  "  Die  Christ.  Lahre  von 

.ler  Sunde."  248;-  Max,  ■■  Lectures 

Uibniz,"  732,  775. 

Mondf,  the  blind  Aculptor,  T4T. 

Novr  of  Plato,  505,  7^;  ot  Arlatr>(fa 

Musieus,  JohanDM,  hia  '■  De  Lumiiiis 

NalunB."58Ti  hi8"Di>  oau  principi- 

Lettres,"  50,  XIA. 

Miusiu,    his   "poem    of    love    ud 

Obreplion,  376;  I*ibniti»  definiiiai 

death,"  211. 

of,  763. 

Myslies,  medlBval.  076,  728. 

Occam.   Wimam*  of.   450;    devikp 

■■  Nation,  the,"  761. 

382,  n»8. 

"  Naturals,  "  311. 

O^tfur.1,  386. 

Nature,  copies  after,  what?  SKi;  an 

Oldenburgeros.  Phlllppns  AiidrM,<a 

Oleum  Marti)  et  tirnerU.  334. 

■'  the  same   force."  731 ;  eonsen'es 

Olle-Laprune.   his    "La    Phllw    i 

UalebnuK'lie,"  421. 

Naiide,  (Jabriel,   his  ■■  ApoloRie   de« 

Onealraits,   "adhiic   in  vino   prwln 

(iranda    Kummw    Boup^'unn^a    de 

tior,"  7IS. 

Masie,"  278:    fnundpr  ot   "  BEbliO- 

•■Ontosophia."3na, 

lhfequeMi«aKi[ie,"fl80;  Naudtaua, 

580. 

or  logii-al.  470. 

NenniJer,his  "  History  of  the  Christian 

Oriio  prKdiromentali-,  322. 

Religion  and  Church."  3in,  443.  414, 

Ordonez.  Garcia.  3S>g. 

Noff.  L.,  bis"  U.  W.  UibnlEHls  Sprach- 

on  "  Visio  Bealiflca."  57n. 

(orscher  und  EtymoloKB,"  3«.  37li. 

■■  Orlando,  Fiiri.«o."  ;««:    "  InnaM 

NervBH,  "end  organs"  I't. 739;  specifiii 

ralo,"  3|«. 

energy  of,  7311. 

(jTphica.  1S3. 

Vewton.  Sir   Isaw.  23:(;    his  "Prln- 

cipla."  M();  first  to  appiy  Infinilesi- 

Ottrid.  his  "Life  of  Clitisi,"  tH:  k 

mnl   oHlRUlna  to  pliygica,  440;   his 

trodniTes  rhyme,  SIC 

i 

Ovid,  his    "Trktla."    S8,    TSB;  1 

^^k                                                 ^^^^^^^o^^^^fl 

I^JtKi,  I'laudp.  bis  vli-w  <>(  couver 

&«. 
Pallyn,  Je&n. '<fi) 

PlUKtIllH,  -J61. 

Fmiilecls.  see  Corpus  Juris  Clvlllt 

PMppiu  of  Alexandria.  531 ;  his"  . 

msta,"  46A  ;  h(s  "8yuagoge," 

his  expliinBtiou  of  analysii  anil 


ParaceUos,   Theophrastiui, 

"  PhtliisnphlB    Sagaz." 

Nymplils,  Sylphis,  Pygninis  et  8ala- 

inaiidrl»."  T:w. 
Pardles,  Igaiuv  (iaMoii.  6TFi. 
ttaftuffla  (parrheBla),?^). 
Pasral,  founder  of  Calculus  iif  Probn- 

bllUI«s,  21.1;   iin  .^ulUble  divialon 

<>(  s(aki>s  In  ea-UKi  »f  chani^,  213; 

his  ■■  Lctlraa  ProTiwrlaleB."  418,  7*11. 
PMuh,  Q..  nil  "De  nnvis  inventU," 


Pttitia  pHneipil.  M. 
PelmnliiR,  "  Baly ricon,"  SM,  483. 
»,  Hfspauiu^  323. 
,    Ptl«fderer.  O.,  on  Bnehme,  298; 

■■  Hellgioiisi^ilosuphle."     34!l.    ZM, 
.■XU,  SKI,  984,  rm. 
"  Phnnliuiies,"  hiiw  Lo  render  the  t^rin, 
44.1. 

.    PliBDtiuni,  44A,  4ntl;  Hubbea'  u*e  uf. 
Ten. 

syii-  Phani»n«na,  coniidctluii  ii(.  422;  pni- 
duoeit  certainty  in  seiue-kaowledgc. 
-      verified  by  truthii  iif  reaBoii, 


42:1. 


■    Phllo,  fiW.  T:tUi  nn  pre-t>xial«iipe.  2(8; 
ou  -  VIslo  Uestlfiua,"  .ITS. 
■■  PhlloHopbia  AltiiorHanH,"  lUln. 
Phatlntans.  nwi. 
"Physical,"  Ms  (H-iuisinnHl  meaning  <n 

Leibnitz,  ail. 

Plceart,  Mlrhael,  6311. 

PIphler,  hU  "Die  TheologlR  des  t«ili- 

nlz,"  nil,  S32,  .VM,  OTU. 
niraf  tit  C«bca.  Its  genuineness,  4.11',. 
PniHloD  in  fli)ir!l,  what  ?  Tni :  ItH  rela-  |  Piper,  P..  an  e<lltar  of  "  OtfrM,"  21ifi. 
■a  pain.  T3« :  in  budles,  TSfi.         |  PIsanf ,  OtUvi. 


Paul.  Hermann,  2!I2;  hlH  "  Prlnnlpien 

der    Sprarhgesobk'hle,"    303  ;    hl« 

"(iruniiriss   d.   germ.   Phllologie," 

■-W.  2W1. 
FaulU!>,  nn  soune  at  rules,  4ST ;  his 

"  S«nleotiamm."  SM. 
FnUHBUloH,  quoted,  :t!n. 
"  Pecuftrum  originala,"  SO*. 
■■  PelllutM,  the,"  in  Aristotle,  «a. 
Penjnn,  his  "De  InBnlto  apod  Lelb- 

nltium."  TOO. 
Penn.  William.  IXn. 
Pcnzler.  H.,  bla  "  Die  Honadenlehre 

iind  Ihre  Boziohung  z.  grie«h.  Phl- 

l<tioph1e,"Ta3,  7Kt. 
Pffh^eplioD  and  apperception,  1%. 
Pertectihllliy.  TM:  rolailon  of  Uimi- 

nons  pleasures  to,  75S. 
Peripatetics,  3Ri,  4ra.  ! 

"  Perles  de  De  Sluse,"  dpflned,  T6S. 
Perslns,  bis  "  Satires.  '  364,  272. 
Personality,  donble  and  allernai 
Pertu,   liis 


Plnrnk,  M.,  his  "  Dsh  Prim-ip  der 
Erhaltunn!  der  Eiiergle,"  TTO. 

Pl«to,  Wit  his  "  Meno."  "»:  his 
"Pbaodo."  170,240,  4.1IJ;  hle"PhH^ 
dma."  11)3, 290.  fiW:  on  pr&«xistDii(«, 
248, 7t»:  hl8inethodarteacbinfr,373; 
his  "Craiyla*,"  SHI,  2113,  SflH:  tlSn 
in,  340;  bia  "  SympMlum."  3!»  ; 
Leibnitz's  opinion  uf,  41<t;  on  im- 
tnMliate  Intuition,  .ITS;  his  "Ion. " 
9M;  his  "'Hrowiis,"  WW;  Lefbuiti 
compare!  blniseU  lo,  7311:  his  doc- 
trine of  reminisrence.  72fi ;  liis 
worid-soal,  732,  TH8. 

Plautus,  '■  MencBthml,"  226. 

Plensute,  aoeorditiK  lo  Arlsilppus.  31K. 

"  Pliable."  the  epithet  explHined,  72;l, 

Pliny,  the  Elder.  "HIsioHa  Nainr- 
alk,"  31IL 


Plotintu,  ni8:   nn  iwatallc  liitiiitlim, 

675;  hliwnrlil-aoul,732. 

7i». !  Plntarvh,  4TK,  X!#:   his  •' De  Pare." 

inlv  I     4711;  hi*  "  Moralia,"  47l>.  9B1 ;  "  De 

HisloricB,"  3!t».  |     Facte  In  orlie  liiiiic,"  Ml ;  on  inooii- 

Peters,K.H.,traiMlaturof"Ari5loile.  "       dnmona,  .151;   bis  " Pbtclia  Phtlo- 

»».  !      aophornin,"T24. 
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IlMilMa,  Ctemer  upon,  289. 

Probahiliorisra,  418. 

ProbBblligin,  418, 

philoeophy.  Sb-i. 

Probabilities,  Calculus  of,  213. 

Probability,  Aristotla's  deflnliion  ot. 

21*:  logic  of,  417. 

Poe.  E<Ie»r  A.,  refers  to  Oonsales,  342. 

Proclua,  Diadot'hus.  K1,  108.  463.  Ilie 

Polrel.  Pierre,  hiogmphor  o(  Anloi- 

"  achoolmaQ     of     Neo-Plaionlam," 

nelte   Bourlgoon,  6HSI;    bU   ■' QJon- 

108;  his  "Treatise  on  the  Sphtre." 

noroie  tie  la  S»tuw."'  fl9E". 

108;   hU  "Iiutitutos  of  The..lo|ty.-' 

PuiBson.  hl8  ■■  RcchercliBB  siir  la  Prob- 

1(M: his  "In  primum  Em<lidi>  Eh- 

ability,"  elo.,  aid. 

Polerno,  statement   of    SlobieiiB  con- 

lOB,  46.'<:  Lelbnili-s  opiuiun  <.f.  41(1. 

Prm-oidus.  alleged  autlior  of  "Auk- 

Pollock,  F.,  bia  ■'  Spiuoza,  Ills  Llfa  and 

dota."  B42, 

ProfUlu*.  TfEI. 

Polyliedm,  Ibe  only  poulble  cegulur, 

Prolepsea,  Bloir  dortrliio  of,  731, 

PoiupODnzii,  Pletn),  5H1;   his  "  TrKe- 

-Pronioter."dcfined,767. 

uliiB  de  JmmorlaliWte  Animi."  681. 

Proof,  indlrei-l.  wUal?  40fi. 

Propositions,  "weaker." 516. 

P..nialowa,  Cbristina,  a  visionarj,  tHM  ; 

Propri'B,  16.V 

hpf  death  from  chaerin.  604;   her 

Pivprium.  4S6. 

visions    rendered     inio    I^lln    by 

Comenius.  IKH. 

ProgyllogtHO,  404, 

Porphyry,  bis  "  Tabula  Logic*,"  323; 

Proverbs.  Bo..k  of.  4.T. 

Ufa  Ei<ra><tfyi[,  322, 

Porl  EoyallsW.  330. 

Deum.".'Mia;  hU  views  ol  imlverMl 

PorinEat,  Sea  of.  134. 

gra-'e,  .MKi, 

Piifendorf.   Samnel,   4:ifi:   tils   ■  Kle- 

T<13. 

436;  his  "  De  Statu  inipeHHi«riiia.i- 

PiMie,  his  ■'  GkiuK,  Eltmenta  of  Soman 

M."  431!;  his  "Do  inre  nainrai  ei 

Uw."  32a. 

genlinm,"    *;Wj    Lelbniti    severely 

Pot^tan  Diatmli,  intanls  under,  ac- 

crilicises. 4:10. 

cording  M  Augustine.  094. 

Piinjer,  Uis  "  Gesdi,  d.  Ci.rlsilicl*  Re- 

Ponchel,  F.  A.,  bla  ■'  Hlatoiro  des  Sci- 

381.  .W7,  5SS),  007,  761,  7(ie, 

Pyllisgorae,37!l:  liU  "Symbols."  379: 

foro).  T51. 

lltemlnre  npon,  474. 

PnedlcabUia,  Pradiai,nt»ta,  333. 

PrxicriplioiKi,  531. 

Praml,  bi«  ■■  Qescb.d.  Logik."  116.323. 

-■  Quadralura  Arlthloetii-a,"  12S. 

34S,  382,  408,  4I.-S,  4S6,  488.  310,  0<iO, 

0»u.(Hf.-...H.fi2S. 

888,  OTO,  70B,  HO. 

Pre^xlBtence  of  enaU.  248;  no  expla- 

nation of  the  orixln  of  Din,  3*8, 2*9- 

Quarlnn  fever.  4)». 

Preller,  his  '■  Griech.  Mythologle.-  31». 

"  Quarlo  Modo,  In,"  455. 

Humption  cbal  Uecaoie  we  ai*  not 

IJi-iilar,  what  is  to  b«  done  ?  TRl. 

"  Prini'«,  A  great."  Leibnili's  expec- 

not  think,  738. 

taDoti  from  one  in  the  future.  620. 

Qui  Jurr:  ,M.  ulilvr  nemini  /arit  .-^ 

Prlspillianist*,  345. 

Mian..  492, 

<U  Mppruacli  AverrtdsM  Id  doc- 

I  eqUHliuiiiii  as  to  puaBlbilll;  of 
sululloii,  ATI. 

Un.  bis  "  lusliluteg,  "  TiM. 
b'turia  guMlionM,  41S. 

!l.  WJ. 

ago.  373. 

reaii  de.  urs;  bin  -  Clavls  PhU- 


felnu,    3na.    Vm  I     oppoges 


id  phyBii«I,  their  reUtlnni. 2lil. 
n,  Locke'*  Beusistir,  wt  tuitli  Id 

,  demunstriible,  ;tl9;  bow 
■u.    THti. 

.  hiiv  used  by  lioekr  and  Leib- 
Sas,  <-Hii  apprehend  tbe  Biiper- 
-Bl  at  rapl,  S79;  and  [altb.STS; 
lief  eud  )iraL-iical.  75i. 


tfiB. 

197, 

on,  73G. 

■ierre  SylTain, 

an  empiric 

lar- 

.  ;H8.63a;   hi 

■■Coors  e 

t.ior 

dhisopbie."  ;n 

;   ceilsUTO 

by 

iriM,  MB. 

see  Roy. 

alive."  &IT, 

us.  H,  S.,  hi!.' 

AlleemeUi 

H«- 

:u„Ken   uber 

ie    Kimstt 

iebe 

■hiere.''  7'23. 

us.  Tliuniat.  pi 

ysiiiali  and 

phi- 

ns,J.H..eiiquIf 

ei  ■■  •  Aoen 

«  Bi-rlpU  H  Pnicopio,"  S4'.'. 

Antoo,  M'J. 

:  PlatuDiu  vieii 


la,  KM, 

ate. 

Revelation,  IHviiie,  Ijuigley  on,  :K!, 
IIH;  Locke  assuniei,  474;  I«ibiili/, 
while  iusiJ<llug  on  rational  eleiiiMit 
in  theuli^y.  ailmlu  possthltiiy.  mid 
discusses  tuethtxi  anil  Rctuallly,  nf. 
474;  its  truUi  resla  on  "  veraili;  ut 
God, "  4T4. 

Revelation,  universal,  474. 

Revius,  J.,  633. 

"  Ravue  de>  deux  Moudes,"  »». 

Rilschl,  bis  "Gewh.  d.  IMetlsmiw." 
603,  uie. 

Kobcrtson,  ti.  Crooio,  'j!>;  his 
■■  Hi>l)bes,"  W.  4»;  bis  "  Phil.is. 
R«mains,"  733,  T70. 

Hobervat.  Glllos  Personne  ile,  KIT, 
137;  his  mutboil  for  coualriidiou 
of  langeiiUi,  108;  Uesraites'  e.ili- 
uiBte  of,  4(S. 

Robinson,  E.  G.,  his  "  Priin-iples  and 
Practice  of  MonOlly."  110,  »,  3)2, 
752.  TS3,  *«;  bis  "Chrhiian  Thp- 
ology,"  594,  liOfl:  his  "Lectures  on 
Psychology  "(M».|  quoted.  741-T4T-. 
on  "  Moral  Idw  In  its  Relalions  to 
Physical  Sci«nc«  and  to  Popular  Rr- 
iii:ion,"7<ii. 

Rohault,  James,  his  "  Pliysira,''  l^tTl. 
Roiaana  rimlicii  lingua,  'im. 
Romaiws,  his  "  Aulmal  Inlellisence," 
731;  bis'-MenMlEToluLlon  in  Ani- 

R«inali>,3:19,8!t. 

■■Rompn,  le,"T50. 

Rorario,  Ueronimo,  7*.". 

Rothwilach,  3ia. 

Roy,  Heodrik  van  (Regius),  rejm^ied 
bv  Descartes.  Kit;  his  uotlous  ol 
soul,  motion,  and  rest,  tiXI;  his 
"  FundanieDU  Pbysioe "  and  Ills 
-Phllosoiriiia  Xatnnills."  633. 
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Rnarh  (7").  deSned,  2Sn. 

■•  Scholareh."  Bl». 

RHland.   Marlln,   W»   "  I«ii«in    AI- 

■■  SpholBslic.  The  last  emat."  4!ll. 

clieitiiff."  ;t34. 

RiifMiB.  LBlbuitz'K  plan  for  study  ri(  IM 

aource  ot  kuowlelgp.  TH. 

Suhaiten.  F.  van,4<W;  liia  -KwreS 

Bnbbah.  BasaanBan,  197. 

Snuv.  De.  hb  "  Hiftnuirwi  de  I'lnsti- 

Schubert,  H..  tm. 

tute,"  liff. 

.ScliiiehaTdt,  B.,  373. 

SadLieu,  lu  nature,  T3n. 

Schunuan.  J.  G..  bis  ■■  Ethical  Inqn 

Saint- Vincent,  Gi^goire  de,  hU  "  Opus 

o(  DarwInUin,"  HO,  »7. 

geomotrioum  quadrati.r*  -i-x-.,!!  et 

Sphiinnan.AnnaM8rtav.,«a. 

««ctionuin  coni,"  573, 

SchurtzHBisch,  Koiirad  «..  BSt). 

Sahite-Haurr,  Cliarles  de.  edits  ■'  Del- 

Hchwabe,  Ludwig.  21  i. 

phiu  Classira."  60.'.. 

Si-liweinfunh,  G.  A.,  on   bhu,  rt 

tails.   Ml;   bis   ■' Im   Herwa  » 

Alrika,"  341. 

?W.  431.  4BT. 

sai. 

Saotnn,  m. 

"  Scleaces  as  man;  as  truth*."  OB. 

"Sav«ge.'-a5. 

SoienliBc  consideration,  \U  ilniiU  ■ 

Sraliger,  Jnse|^  Justus,  reoonatruils 

cordlbK  to  Aristotle.  488. 

■■Clirunl«lootEu»ebiiw,-l«l;-.rul- 

IllH  Cwsar,  his  "  EiiHeririe  Eierrilo- 

nes  Dniia,  381 ;  —  Michael,  ItTS. 

tillUM."  lOfi. 

Sculpturing  by  sense  of  tnuch.  147, 

Scnd^ry,  Mile.,  h«r  "  Clelie.  Kwda* 

Schaarfc-hmidl.  133.  128,  l.TO,  132,  16», 

Roinaine."233;  Lelbniti  on.  711. 

214,242,372,  Sll,  SIB,  SIT,  321,  330, 

3ai,  HU3, 371,  aa4,  sm,  tm.  4i3,  4i3, 

■-  Cotnmflntarius  hialorlena  el  ap<ik> 

CM.  lai,  443.  4fi9,  465,  4611.  4TII,  4U2. 

4911.  501,  SIO,  621.  3M,  KB,  SUM,  Hai. 

nllx's  opinion  of.  544. 

ASS,  589,  590,  HOI,  fiOU.  e22,  It23,  723. 

uomeooii  of."  7liO;    h"w  ralalsd  1 

724.  728.  T2fi.  727,  728,  TM,  T^O.  731. 

733.  734,  735,  73G,  738.  739,  741,  741). 

tiiy.  7iiO:  a  real  entity.  ISO. 

752,  754,  7.56,  758,  757.  708,  7S9.  7IB!. 

SthaH,  p.,  edits  '"  Ntoone  and  Posl- 

Selver,    D..  his   ■'  Der    EBOlrklBq 

Niceno  Fathers,"  S16. 

SchellliiB.    his    reUlioii    to    Brwbn.c, 

llKB,"  72.1.775. 

298. 

Seml'KainlstB,  VM. 

BciiBfcr,    W,.    -GesHi.    d,    dfiilHcli. 

Uteratur."  2ft'5.  3011. 

Schering,  B.  J„  edits  (iauss's  workB, 
162. 

into  curriculum  at  WlttenlMqt. « 

Srheri  and  S^hill^r,  jtiiiil  editors  of 

were  immati-rial.  4«7;  hi*  "biBH 

"TliBmuruii    anliquitatura    leiitoui- 

liniips   mwlicn-."  48S:    «»(«.((* 

ctiro,"  305. 

nnin-  principl"^  of  Oalpn  and  tu 

Schilter,  Jolin,  Lelbniti:  refers  tr>,  295; 

his  death  a  note  of  time  tis  to  reri- 

Sensation.  h..w  relnie.1  t..  Ber™.n 

sinn  of  the  "  New  Essays."  705. 

SenB«-ini  press!  ouB    Hkely   convoA 

Sohlee,  F..,  his  "Der  Stieil  dcs  Daii. 

lint  at  present  irresolvable,  S17.a 

Hofmann   ii1«r  diu  VBrhalluiss  der 
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when.  luwrdiiiB  u>  lde«llBi>. 

"  Spatiiim  Ht  oriln  cxliil>alinni  pfaatio- 

tTV  (null  hj.  nt2. 

*f,417:  -Roul,  380. 

Sp.-,-ips.  ii»  mraiiliie,  314  ;  intenllKiial, 

■.  Nir»laii,  44:1. 

;wi,  -.iifi;  K^,  m.  -.vSi  teoBihic, 

i  of  Aotlaw,  his  ■'  De  iwcllane 

;US1;  ii.lulliBible,;iSI, 

■irl  et  Colli,"  4«i. 

S/.idi>K«-  !,^a,,rul..  28,  WS. 

llitlDlIe,  Ol  LeiliiilW.  «*,  723. 

Spectroscope,  iIm,  WU. 

imm,  his  anicle  "  Riwla  .if  Ag- 

Speooer,  Herbert,  274. 

-■i.ni.- Id  "New  World,"  77:l. 

Spener.  Philip  Jitcnh,  IHIL 

|>e>r«,hll  ■■  MldiUDimer  Night's 

gpeiuier,  "  Faerie  Queen,"  770. 

W.  G.  T.,  hlfi  ■■  lllslory  of  Chrid- 

0»-trliif,-'K4. 

Spinuia.  Va,  192. 723 ;  offered  ch>i  r  of 

«1  .lebal.  1il7. 

lie  narreil.  <i[  Ihe  Alhenlans. 

"Ethit-«,"   148,  ins.  .wa,  732;    his 

,  hi*  '■  Gem-h,  d.  Psycbrilr.ifie." 

389;  hia  latitlisin,  162:  letter  In  De 

Vrles.   SU2;    malntalna   oiitol..tc{>'>l 

on  PrlsUn  BntlquiilrH,  546. 

■,  Fr«(iv"l»  de,  107. 

hii  '■  Korlo  Verhandellng  ran  God," 

1.  W.. '-Dl.  l*lbpl«-«chBLflhn! 

m.7M,7M;  Uis  reference  [0  Bac-.n. 

letter  fn.m  FabrtltuB,T33;  LU"(Hn- 

.  John,  I1I1  "  ComiueiitBrioruiu 

on  value  of  faith  In  a  future  life 

u  QiiluM  Ciinsre,"  114. 

upuD  this  one.  7^:  iDonlmn  of.  7B7. 

tien«  Fnii^ii  Walter  de,  hla 

Spirit!  iucomprehenaihie  f  1  sentm  au.l 

lationsut  the  third  and  fourth 

730. 

t.  Xlf!;  hlH  "  perlei,"  768. 

Spiritual  lUugi  prior  to  material.  721 . 

iilH  '■  Uietioiwry  ot  ihe  Btble," 

Spirits;  'im:    naturK.   ;IB2,  T«8:    fn- 

i»d  Wkcc,  their  "Dictionary 

miliari,.  730. 

intLlnii    BlogTHiiliy."  31.1.  «3. 

:il,(n8. 

den  Biii-iens  ie«e»    fniiK»i». 

Sprengel.  K..hi«  "BeilraBe  i.  li.*h. 

»  <>r.  2M. 

desMedecm.-'40S;  on  8rmicn.4«H. 

.  F..  6iU, 

Slsmm,  hi»  "  UlHlM."  2»J. 

i,.'.!iG:  UlsdH^muD.SIM. 

SteKuiann,    Chriitnpher,    hla     ■■  l)ya> 

Rudolph.    hU    ■'tuslltiile*    ol 

tiUw.-TlKl. 

-Joshua,    hi*     "Ach     bleib'    lult 

,  ill  iu  co»'e|.lhm   iLe  views 

delnem  gnade,"  flSfl. 

iK'ke    and    Leilinllx    Mine    lo 

Stein,    I.udviK.     Iita    "  Leibniz    iiiul 

!rt  ftiitltlieBlK,  741. 

;rti»t,  eas. 

653.650,731. 

Jh«i-lnlle,  Q.ieen,  KB. 

Rteinthal.  H..  Iii*  "  EinlKll.iiiB  i"  die 

Iial7  722. 

Ptiycbologie      uiid      Spraih-wifHt-ii- 

d.  m.lvBnuii,7.'a. 

m'hRtt,"'JDl!. 

..phy,  3H0, 
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Btcwsrt,  J.  A.,  hla  "  Noloiuii  the  Nico- 
macbMi]  EtbiM  of  AriMutle."  Ti 

Rtiltingfleet.  Blihop  Edward,  54; 
trovere;  with  Looke,  51,  5S,  OH. 

SlobaiiiB,  "  Briogs  Phrak-ic,"  GIH. 

Sluckl,  hU  "  G«H-h.d.FbUc».  d.  Mittel- 
Bll«re,"  116,  -^S.  398,  M».  38(),  383, 
408.  41fi,  431.  4»1.  D03,  960,  981,  S»8, 
ngO,  093,  633,  035.  SU,  M6.  7:»,  733. 

Sioic  philcmophera,  ail,  Tau. 

"Stomaobi  Janiror,-'  (n. 

Slrabo,  bii  ■' Oeogwiihics."  315;  OD 
fertility  of  mules.  31B. 

Strauch,  .lohaiin,  his  "  LeKlcon  parti- 
ouUrom  ]uria,"  ek-.,  -W. 

"Strong-minded,"  T28. 

Strnvfl,  F.  W.,  edits  the  " Bllillntheca 
Jurldiui "  uf  LIpcniuB,  <!2lt. 

Struyeli.  NIculiu.  on  I)e  Witt's  reiwon- 
log  on  Insurant,  540;  his  "  I  tiki- 
ding  till  liet  algemeine  geography," 
MO. 

Sturni,  Joliann  ChriBloi'li,  711.1. 

Suarex,  Franolsca.  hU  "He  Anima," 
382 1  his  "Tract,  de  leglbua  ac  Deo 
legt»U>tore."  4'J4. 

Bahstance.  idea  o(  the  ladlvidaal.  Its 
derelopmont  in  mind  of  Leibnlu, 
lOI:  list  «f  Lelbnllz's  papeni  on, 
154  :  tvhat,  accurdltig  tn  Leibnili, 
SZT ;  vhat,  acoordlng  tn  AriHtotellan 
■(rbulastirisni ,  237 ;  cliatiglng  yet  nn- 
merirally  the  same,  34.'!  ;  flnt  In 
aeosenfArfBU'tle,  311;  first,  irpiim 
sihria,  311,  9t!>;  oorporeal.  what?  ''£1; 
lu  abaolute  apontanelly,  73!);  oplii- 
luna  of  Ijicke  and  I*iLnili  regarrt- 
Ina.  T-ti>;  Lelbnlti.  in  speaking  of, 
accomiDiMlate«  hlmRelf  lu  Ungnlstli: 
,7(10;  L«lbniWs  vlfwof,  7H0. 


Swlfl,  hU  "Gulliver-i  Trareli.'- : 

did  be  plaitlariie?  3m. 
.SytlogiRm.  fonrth   figure  of.  409; 

argumentation.  481 ;  dialectic.  5 
apodeivtir.  963. 
Symonds,  •).  A.,  his  "Btiidlnol 
Greek  Pu«ls,"  '.ill,  Iftxf .  3d  rd..  T 
his  "  ReDBlsaanRe  In  llalj,"  3 
4in. 


■■  Tabula,"  ■■  Ingii-*."  323 :  "  mm 

TarituB.  ".Annates."  91.  337. 

Tails,  men  ffith.Stl. 

Tartaglla.  bU  nmtett  with  Flore,  Sil. 

Taste  ilirongh  now.  T»,  7*0. 

Taylor.  Thomas.  108. 

Tecbniual  svIimoIs  adviivatad  byLtitt 

nitz.  eSH, 
TegUi  transmit  Miind  ?  740. 
TeniperamBnl,  what?  3<B. 
"Tompus  fit  onto  auR>F«siT(imin 
Ten  Brink, B.,hlB"Eatly  English  lib 

TfolUra,  tinifua,  old  CJonnan,  S*. 
Terence.  "Andria."  2»i.  "Pbomri*." 

337;  "  Ennnohiia,"  4.19:  "  Unino»- 

timoroumonoa,"  iftl. 
Tann,  ml.l.llp,  481 ;  the  general.  511. 
TBnnini.im,  .•:8n. 

Tertiillinn.  HSl;   bis  "De   PnMrrlplt4 
„_    „......, ..,,.    hb'"-" 


417. 


ivWarririiii,  twu  kinds  ol.  3I>5. 
SBlpidiis  SeveruH,  345. 
Zo^Sta^'n-a,  45:<. 
Ziitrmia  winra,  470. 
2ifnriiaiis,  anlversu,  4TG. 
SupeniBiiiral.  Its  relatlou  lo  reaBon, 

579. 
8urd,  an  obsolete  matbeniatieal  icrm. 


Tenffet.  hla  "Gewh.  d.  : 

Tliales,  i«\. 

■"ni^ndii'A'.  Essais  •le."  sm  l.dt«ta 

Theology,  NatnTsI,   mwle   i 

ment  of  Metaphysics  by  Se 

4!<a. 
TlieupbntBlns  add*  lo  GrsI 

the  flyilogfsm.  4U8. 
"  ThPseuB.  ship  of,"  340. 
Tlill,  Arnaud  du,  the  perai 

Marlln  Ouerre.  310. 
Thomas,  the  Psendo-.  K3. 
Tbiirnaaliis,  G,.  bis  "De  ConlraTinl 

KofTmanniana,"  383: — jMob.  ; 
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805:  hU  "De  oRtL-io  lioniinis  dm 
Qotitlnm  futurnruoi  coulingeatl- 
um."  liUi;  bla  ■' OrlglDM  lilatorlB 
ptailo«opbio»  et  ecc^leslastli'iB,"  tiOU: 
—  ChrlHiUti.  mo  ot  abovi-,  »iid  ed- 

Thompson,  Arcbblsliup.  4.V1. 
Tboriw,  B.,  his  "CKilmun-g  Metrioal 

PnrnphrtKe,"  295, 
Thnuglil.   obJecM  of,   cliuitiHEd,    148: 

rljfbt.  leads  back  to  God,  ,509;  niaj'  b« 

dliitiiKTt,  yet  not  eleiir,  TM ;  how  the 

wurd  is  employed  by  Lelbiillz,  TSli, 
•-  Thoiigbt-nticeasity,"  281 , 
Tii-bbome  esse.  310. 
Time.  deHnad,  128 ;  — ot  writlu);  "  Siw 

Eswtys,"  SS2;    Of    revlaiug    "  Nen 

Ewwys,"  T8S. 
TlrfilKisrhl,  big  "  SuiriH  deila  I-etlera- 

iiiraIialiBim,"4i5,B93, 

TRidhuiiler,  Isaac,  hi*  "  HJitory  of  IhB 
Theory  o(  Probability  from  Pascal 
Hi  Ln  Pliwe,"  SIS,  33(>, 

TnlomeT,  Giovanul  BMII«U,  T05, 

TSmilrs.  F.,  his  "  Lelbnlc  ntid 
Uolibes,'  *.W. 

TorrlTOll).  E villi goliita,  Invented  mer- 
curial barometer,  IST;  dlncovered 
quBilralnro of  cycloid.  137:  hlB"De 
motn   grnvium   natuntUirr  acceln- 

"  Tot  KcieniiiB  quot  verltates."  E23. 

"  Tniiiscendenl  "  in  luatherdMlli^,  130. 

Trrhalins,  4!B. 

Trendelenbnrg,  bU  "  I'eWr  Leibniz- 
FnsEntn-urt  einerallKPtneiiieuChar- 
akterislllt,"  »>2,  3TQ:  his  "  Ueber 
il.  elenicnt  d,  dufluitluu  in  Leibnix. 
Pbllosnphle."  31T:  his  "Hifltor.Bel- 
Irigez.  Philos,,"  TS3,  Tea, 

Trent,  Conncli  ot,  114. 

Tren-.  Abdiwi,G41. 

Trlnu,  the  Decnrions  ot.  S20. 

Trithemliu,  bis  "Annales  HlruiDglen' 
■es,"  27H;  Mr  "Compendium  prlmi 
volumiuis  annalliuD  de  oriRine  r»- 
mm  et  genlto  Francorura,"  ."^iB. 

Trivliira.  (J28. 

True,  the,  is  the  thinkable.  281. 

Triitli,  Aristotle  on,  qsi ;  ot  \.w<>  kinds, 
401 :  Lelbnil*  on  1)1  definition,  44A : 
Lo<:ke-9    and    Lelbnilz's    liews    of,  1 


4SS;  dcbaarschlnldt'a  definition  of, 

7(8. 
■■Truth,  IwofoW."  tbe,  SMI. 
Triiltn,  of   ract  and  ol  reasun.  4IB!, 

493;  of  ntason.  their  genesis,  T-J5; 

necessary,  TSS;  laclaal,  7Sfi. 
Tulluc'h,  his  "Rational  TheoloKy  and 

Christian  Pbilosophy  in  England  In 

ITlh  Century."  767. 
Tulp,    Nicolas,   his  ■■  Observation um 

Medicanim,"  344. 
Tiiliorigiii.  418. 
"Twofold  Truth,'' S81. 

UelwrweK.  his  ■•Hist,  o[  Philosopby," 
11«,  332,  T(».  7li9;  his  "Gnindrias 
der  Gesch.  der  Philoeophie."  6; 
■HeiiiED.  3.-12,  40e,  SUl,  Sltl.  SP2. 

inflias.  'im. 

UlplanuB.  tm. 

Ulricb,  J.  H.  F.,  0(^mlau  translator 

ot  the  French  and  Latin  works  ot 

Leibnilx,  Raspe's  pd..  314. 
■■  Unconsciiiiui  Mental  Stalen."  727. 
"  tin  Je  IIP  mil  qtioi."  128. 
t'ncla  ot  LeibnilE,  3lin. 
■■Understanding,"  723.  [310. 

Universal,  tlie,  does  It  really  exist? 
Universe  not  a  whole.  ISA. 
Uppslrom,  edits  "Codex  Argeuteua," 

!t96. 
Ursinos.  Joseph.  7ffT. 
L'lllf  ttnil  fumr'lum.SBi, 
Uyienbrook.  P.  L.  7fi7-.  his  "Christ. 

Hngenli  aliiirnmitite  pelebrinm  exer- 

citallonea    mnihematiciB   et   jihiio- 

■ophic*."  7fiT. 

Tacinim,  Descartes'  view  of,  127 ;  fiir- 

marum.  334  :  defined,  740, 
Vslla,  Laurentins,  eiploiles  the  alleged 
"Donation   of   Conslantine,"   419: 
his  "  IMspntatioDes  ointra  Arlstate- 
licos."  419;  bis  "  De  voluptale  et 
vero  bono,"  416;  bis  "  I.ibero  arlill- 
rio":  his  "Eieganliw  Latinm  Liu- 
Van  Helmont,  67,  242. 
Vaiiiui,  Lui'iiio,  648. 
Vnnsan.  107. 

VaUKhan,  Alfred,  his  "  Hours  with  the 

Mjsti™,"',^. 
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Vayer,  Fraiivulii  de  la  Mothe  la,  IiIh 
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V'tdellufl,  5KT;  his  -RatiuuHle 

Ingluum,"  587:  his cmiiniveray  with 

MusnuB.  3MT,  7lil. 
\'te*,  Uarcllasau  Ue  la,  tiis  "  (Juiumeii- 

urios  Heslen."  »l. 
'-  VeKclntive  wnil."  ilie,  :t»l. 
■'  Vphlclen,  aerial."  o(  uplrtts,  aso. 
Veltcli,   J.,  iranHlatur   at   Dewartei, 

18^,  »4S,  48». 
KeUnrtaf,  lf(8. 
VeUate,  its  rendcriug,  lUK. 
VsDD,  J.,  bis  "Logic  Hi  Cbanoe,"  'IW. 
Venturl,  his  "  Cummt^iitarii  supra  la 

Htoiia  et  le  teorle  dell'  ottica,"  i4:i. 
Vergil,  hl»  -Qeorgios,"  200,  311,  TBT; 

"  Jloeld,"  son,  415,  SW,  614;  "  Ec- 

Icigues."  ei4. 

't,  die,"  its  Kantian  s(«eplB- 


tioi 


T-J3. 


VeiBura,  3211. 

Vennntnn.  yraiifui*.  107. 

Vemlamius,  MA. 

Vlbratifin  Theory  of  Uglit,  tiSH. 

\'IHe,   Frsn^vls,   4t>S ;    bis   Impmve- 

nenis  in  nl^lmli-nl  uperatloiis.  408; 

lays  down  the  prini'lple  uf  "  hiinin- 
tielly,"4(M;   his  "0|>era   nialti»- 
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i  semper,  qiiiid  ublqne,  qui>d 
Hb  nmnibus  creilitum  est,"  iIIT. 

Viotln.  Barlolnmnieo,  his"De  balne- 
urum  natiimliaiii  Tirihos,"  -tSO  ;  his 
"  DemoDStrnllnnnni  in  mellindiiin 
medendl,"  620;  VA>at\a\i's  opluloti 
of,  foa. 

Virgil.  St.  (Fergll).  44:1. 

"  Virtual,' TSU. 

Vtrtae.  on  what  its  usefulness  de- 
pends. 4»> ;  Knnt's  de&nitlnn  nf,  7C4 ; 
E.  Q.  Kobintuiri-B  definition   nf,  7K4. 

Yiilun,  the  Be«tlfle, 


bislory  ot  ides,  SO,. 
Voct-^hoock-Deaoartes   < 


i>voBiy, 
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Vopiscuti.   in    "  Scriptorei 

gust.."  sat,  7i:i. 

"  Vorsmllen,"  786. 

"  Vorstellung."  330.  736.  IK. 

Vortices,  theory  uf.  luvurding  to  Dn- 

i-artea,  052.  Oia,  737. 
Vnealiis,  Isaac,  1U7. 

Waitx,  his  "  Das  Lebeti  des  L'lniaa," 

Wallnci:,  E.,  bis  "Outlines  of  the  Phl- 
lOHophy  of  ArisTolle,"  W),  ISU,  13T. 
:;i4,  2H1.  •&n.  Ull,  313,  X»,  321.  340, 

vii.  4rw,  wn,  TSI.  TTOi  his  "Aris- 
tutle's  Psyeholoti;  In  Greek  and 
EnKli«h,":i8],321;— W..  his  ■•  Kpi- 
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Kegel."  TSO,  TSH. 

Wallis.  John,  «T7. 

Walpole.  F.,  bis  "Ausayrli."  IVl. 

Walton,  Isaac,  506. 

Warr.  G.  C.  W.,  2*4. 

Wntioti,  .fohn.  bU  "Phllosopliy  of 
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"  LeibnltE  and  Proiesiani  The- 
ology," in  ■*  New  World,"  770. 

'  Weiilcer  or  Wurse,"  in  Logir,  51.1. 

Welgel.  Eriuinl,  engaged  on  Calendar. 
4:<9:  »  Bobool  reformer,  435;  ht>i 
"  ArithmatSqne  de  la  Morale,"  4;«; 
LcllmltznpoD,4:«. 

Weil,  his  "  Gewb.  d.  Cballfen."  lOT. 

Werner.  K..  hU  '  Suarei. "  4iH. 

Wetzer  und  Weite.  their  "  Kln-twii- 
lexicon,"GUO. 

White,  Thus.  (Anglos),  (»(.-  his  "  In- 
st It  ntl  on  utn  PeripntflttMirilra  ad 
menlem  K.  Digbarl,"  6.14;  his  "De 
Meiilu  Aiiimsrum  Statu."  77S;  emt- 
snred  by  Parliament.  T7S:  his  ■•  Re- 
spuuslo  ail  duuB  tbeologuB  de  Medio 
Animarum  Statu,"  77il. 
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tlie  Study  of  LJtuguagB,"  :!!ll,  393. 

Wilkin,  "  Gesch.  d.  Kreuzzuge."  igr. 
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Philosophical  LaDguage."  ■sri. 
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WiHrjaneiguna,  l'i8. 
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